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THE  RIGHT  .REVEREND 

EDMUND  L,AW,  Z)p0«>~/? 

LORD    BISHOP   OF    CARLISLE. 


■Mr  LORD, 

H.AD  the  obligations  which  I 
owe  to  your  Lordship's  kindness  been 
much  less,  or  much  fewer,  than  they 
are ;  had  personal  gratitude  left  any 
place  in  my  mind  for  deliberation  or 
for  enquiry  ;  in  selecting  a  name  which 
'every  reader  might  confess  to  be  pre- 
fixed with  propriety  to  a  work,  that,  in 
many  of  its  parts,  bears  no  obscure  re- 
lation to  the  general  principles  of  nat- 
ural and  revealed  religion,  I  should  have 
found  myself  directed  by  many  consid- 
erations to  that  of  the  Bishop  of  Car- 
lisle. A  long  life  spent  in  the  most  in- 
teresting of  all  human  pursuits,  the  in- 
vestigation of  moral  and  religious  truth, 
in  constant  and  unwearied  endeavours 
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to"  advance'die  discovery,  £dmMamc&- 
tion  and  success  of  both  ?  a  life  so  oc- 
cupied, and  arrived  at  that  pferiod  which 
renders  every  life  venerable,:  commands 
respect  by  a  title,  which  n6  virtuous 
mind  will  dispute,  which  ho  mind  sea/ 
sible  of  the  importance  of  these  studies 
to  the  supreme  concernments  of  man- 
kind will  not  rejoice  to  see  acknowl- 
edged.    Whatever  difference,  or  what- 
ever opposition,  some  who  peruse  your 
.lordship's  writings  may  perceive  be- 
"  tween  your  conclusions  and  their  own, 
.the  good  and  wise  of  all  persuasions 
will  revere  that  industry,  which  has  for 
its  object  the  illustration  or  defence  of 
our  common  Christianity.  Your  Lord- 
ihip's  researches  have  never  lost  sight 
of  one  purpose,  namely,  to  recover  the 
simplicity  of  the  gospel  from  beneath 
that  load  of  unauthorized  additions, 
which  the  ignorance  of  some  ages,  and 
the  learning  of  others,  the  superstition 
.jbf !  weak,  and  the  craft  of  designing 
..men,  have  (unhappily  for  its  •  interest) 
.heaped  upon  it.     And  this  purpose,  I 
I :  am . convinced,  was  dictated  by  the  pu- 
rest motive ;  by  a  firm,  and  I  think  a 
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jufttopwen,  -that  whatever  renders  re- 
hgion  more  rational,  renders  it  more 
credible ;  that  he  who,  by  a  diligent 
and.  faithful  examination  of  the  original 
records,  dismisses  from  the  system  one 
article  which  contradicts  the  apprehen- 
sion,, the  experience,  or  the  reasoning 
of  mankind,  does  more  towards  recom- 
mending the  belief,  and,  with  the  belief, 
the  influence  of  Christianity,  to  the  un- 
derstandings and  consciences  of  serious 
inquirers,  and  through  them  to  univer- 
sal reception  and  authority,  than  can 
be  effected  by  a  thousand  contenders 
for  creeds  and  ordinances  of  human 
establishment. 

When  the  doctrine  of  transubstanti- 
ation  had  taken  possession  of  the  Chris- 
tian .world,  i,t  was.  not  without  the  in- 
dustry of  learned  men  that  it  came  at 
length  to  be  discovered,  that  no  such 
doctrine  was  contained  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament, But  had  those  excellent  per- 
sons done  nothing  more  by  their  dis- 
covery, than  abolished  an  innocent  su- 
perstition, or  changed  some  directions 
mthe  ceremonial  of  public  worship, 
.  they  had  merited  little  of  that  venera- 
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t$aa,  with  which  the  |£ratitude  o£>Bri5t*» 
s&bant  cmirtehes  .remembers  their  ser- 
vices. What  they  xlid  .for  .  mankind 
•was  this:  they  exonosd^  Christianity 
of  a  weight  -which  sunk  it.  If  indo- 
lence en-  timidity  .had  checked  these  ex~ 
^ertions,  .or  suppressed  the  fruit  and 
publication  of  these  inquiries,  is  it  too 
much  to  affirm,  ihat  infidelity 'would  at 
•this  day  have  .been  .universal  ? 

I  do  not  mean,  ray  Lard,  by  die 
-mention^ of ^his  aexample,  to  insinuate, 
that  any  popular  opinion  which  your 
Lordship  mayJiaveencountered,  ought 
to  be  eomparedwitiitransubstantiation, 
or  that  the  assurance  with  which  we 
reject  that  extravagant  absurdity  is  at- 
tainablein  the  controversies  in  which 
your. Lordship  has  been  engaged  :  but 
I  mean,  bytcalling  to  mind  those  great 
reformers  of  the  public  faith,  to  ob- 
serve, or  -rather  to  express  my  own 
persuasion,  ^hat  to  restore  the  purity, 
is  most  -effectually  to  'promote  the 
-progress  of  Christianity  ;  and  that  the 
-same  virtuous:  motive  which,  hath  sanc- 
.tified  their  .labours,  "suggested  yours. 
At  .-a-  time  when  some  men  appear  not 
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to  perceive  any  good,  and  others  to 
suspect  an  evil  tendency,  in  that  spirit 
of  examination  and  research  which  is 
gone  forth  in  Christian  countries,  this 
testimony  is  become  due  not  only  to 
the  probity  of  your  Lordship's  views, 
but  to  the  general  cause  of  intellectual 
and  religious  liberty. 

That  your  Lordship's  life  may  be 
prolonged  in  health  and  honour,  that  it 
may  continue  to  afford  an  instructive 
proof  how  serene  and  easy  old  age  can 
be  made  by  the  memory  of  important 
and  well  intended  labours,  by  the  pos- 
session of  public  and  deserved  esteem, 
by  the  presence  of  many  grateful  rela- 
tives ;  above  all,  by  the  resources  of 
religion,  by  an  unshaken  confidence  in 
the  designs  of  a  "  faithful  Creator,"  and 
a  settled  trust  in  the  truth  and  in  the 
promises  of  Christianity,  is  the  fervent 
prayer  of,  my  Lord, 

Your  Lordship's  dutiful, 

Most  obliged, 

And  most  devoted  Servant, 

WILLIAM  PALEY. 

CiMitstM,  Fs*.  10,  178& 
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IN  th&  treatises  that  I  have  met  with  upon  the  subject  of 
mdrdb,  I  appear  to  myself  to  have  remarked  the  following  imper- 
fections—-either  that  the  principle  was  erroneous,  or  that  k  was 
indistinctly  explained,  or  that  the  roles  deduced  from  it  were  not 
sufficiently  adapted  to  real  life  and  to  actual  situations;  The 
writings  of  Grotius,  and  the  larger  work  of  Puffendorff,  are  of  too 
firensic  a  cast,  too  much  mixed  up  with  civil  law  and  with  the  ju- 
risprudence of  Germany,  to  answer  precisely  the  design  of  a  sys- 
tem of  ethics— the  direction  of  private  consciences  in  the  general 
conduct  of  human  life.  Perhaps,  indeed,  they  are  not  to  be  re* 
yarded  as  institutes  of  morality  calculated  to  instruct  an  individual 
m  his  duty,  so  much  as  a  species  of  law  boohs  and  law  authorities, 
suited  to  the  practice  of  those  courts  of  justice,  whose"  decisions  ar# 
regulated  by  general  principles  of  natunfl  equity,  in  conjunction 
With  the  maxims  of  the  Roman  code :  of  which  kind,  I  under* 
stand,  there  are  manv  upon  the  Continent.  To  which  may  b* 
added,  concerning  both  these  authors,  that  they  are  more  occupied 
in  describing  the  rights  and  usages  of  independent  communities, 
than  is  necessary  in  a  work  which  professes,  not  to  adjust  the  cor* 
lespondence  of  nations,  but  to  delineate  the  offices  of  domeftic  life* 
The  profusion  also  of  classical  quotations  with  which  many  of  their 
pages  abound,  seems  to  me  a  fault  from  whichit  will  not  be  easy  to 
excuse  them.  If  these  extracts  be  intended  as  decorations  of  style, 
the  composition  is  overloaded  with  ornaments  of  one  kind*  To 
any  thing  more  than  ornament  they  can  make  no  claim.  To 
propose  mem  as  serious  arguments  ;  gravely  to  attempt  to  estab- 
lish or  fortify  a  moral  duty  by  the  testimony  of  a  Greek  or  Ro- 
man poet,  is  to  trifle  with  the  attention  of  the  reader,  or  rather  to 
take  it  off  from  all  just  principles  of  reasoning  in  morals. 

Of  our  own  writer*  m  ibis  brailch  of  philosophy,  I  ^n^none 
that  I  think  perfectly  free  from  the  three  objections  which  T  have1 
stated.  There  is  likewise  &  fourth  property  observable  almost  in 
all  of  them,  namely,  that  they  divide  too  much  of  the  law  of  na- 
ture from  the  precepts  of  revelation  ;  some  authors  industriously 
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declining  th$  mention  of  scripture  authorities,  as  belonging  to  a 
different  province ;  and  others  reserving  them  for  a  separate  vol- 
ume :  which  appears  to  me  much  the  same  defect,  as  if.  a  com* 
mentator  on  the  laws  of  Englan4  should  content  himself  with 
stating  upon  each  head  tfce  common  law  of  the  land,  without  tak- 
ing any  notice  of  acts  o£  parliament ;  or.  should  cnoose  to  give  his 
readers  the  common  law  in  one  book,  and  the  statute  law  in 
another.  M  When  the  obligations  of  morality  are  taught/'  says 
a  pious  and  celebrated  writer,  ".let  the  sanctions  of  Christianity 
never  be  forgotten  :  by  which  k  wiH  be  shewn  that  they  give 
strength  and  luftre  to  each  other  :  religion  will  appear  to  be  the 
voice  of  reason,  and  morality  will  be  the  will  of  God/1* 

?  The- manner  ajso  in  which  modern  writers  have  treated  of  sub* 
jects  of  morality,  is  in  my  judgment  liable  to  much  exception.'  It 
has  become  of  late  a  fashion  to  deliver  moral  institutes  in  strings 
•or  series  of  detached  propositions,  without  subjoining  a  continued 
argument  or  regular  dissertation  to  any  of  them.  This  senten- 
tious, apothegmatizing  style,  by  crowding  proposition!  and  para* 
graphs  too  fast  upon  the  mind,  and  by  carrying  the  eye  of  the 
reader  from  subject  to  subject  in  too  quick  a  succession,  gains  not 
a  sufficient  hold  upon  the  attention,  to  leave  either  the  memory 
furnished,  or  the  understanding  satisfied.  However  useful  a  syl- 
labus of  topics  or  a  series  of  propositions  may  be  in  the  bands  of  a 
lecturer,  or  as  a  guide  to  a  student,  who  is  supposed  to  consul); 
other  books,  or  to  institute  upon  each  subject  researches  of  his  own, . 
the  method  is  by  no  means  convenient  for  ordinary  readers  ;  be- 
cause fe\t  readers  are  such  thinkers  as  to  want  only  a  hint  to  set 
their  thoughts  at  work  upon  ;  or  such  as  will  pause  and  tarry  a| 
every  proposition,  till  they  have  traded  ou|  its  dependency,  proof, 
relation,  and  consequences,  before  they  permit  themselves  to  step  ♦ 
on  to  another.  A  respectable  writer  of  this  classf  has  comprised 
his.  doctrine  of  slavery  ia  the  three  following  propositions : 

"  No  one  is  born  a  slave,  because  every  one  is  bom  with  all  his 
original  rights," 

"  No  one  can  become  a  slave*  because  no  one  from  being  a  per* 
son  can,  in  the  language  of  the  Roman  law*  become  a  thing,  or 
subject  of  property." 

"  The  supposed  property  of  the  master  in  the  slay e,  therefore,  is 
matter  of  usurpation,  not  of  right." 

It  may  be  possible  to  'deduce  from  these  few  adages  filch,  a  the- 
ory of  the  primitive  rights  of  human  nature,  as  will  evince  the.  it 
legality  of  slavery ;  but  surely  an  author  requires  too  much  of  his 

J  Preface  to  The  Preceptor,  by  Dr.  Johnwa. 
\  Dr.  FtrgiuaB,  author' of (<  Institutes  of  Mjpl  Philosophy*  1767. 
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«rtd*^  i^  he eqfeeto him  tomato*^ 
jit  to  supply*  perhaps  ftw&  seme  remote  chapter  of  the  same  tre*> 
tisfe,  the  severed  pft»fc  *nd  *spkn»tioat  which  are  necessary  to 
reader  the  meaning  and  troth  of  these  assertions  inte%iWe*      4. 

m  >. 

There  is,  21  faulty  the  opposite  of  this,  which  some  moralists  whf 
nave;acop$ed  a  different,  and  I  think  a  better,  plan  of  composition 
have  not  always  been  careful  to  avoi4  ;  namely,  the  dwelling  upon  < 
verbid  and  elementary  distinctions  with  a  labour  And  prolixity  pro 
portioned  much  more,  to  the  subtlety  of  the  question,  than  to  its 
value  and  importance  in  the  prosecution  .of  the  subject.  A  writer 
upon  the  kw  offtatXui'e,*  wjiose  explications  in  every  part  of  pht- 
Josophy,  though  always  diffuse,  are  often  very  successful,  has  em- 
ployed three  long,  sections  in  endeavouring  to  prove  that  "  permis- 
/ions  are  not  laws*"  The  discussion  of  this  controversy,  however 
essential  it  might  be  to  dialectic  precision*  was  certainly  not  necess**  .. 
ty  to  the  progress  of  a  work  designed  to  describe  the  duties  and  oh* 
ligations  of  civil  life.  The  reader  becomes  impatient  when  he  is 
detained  by  disquisitions  which  have  no  other  object  than  the  set- 
tling of  terms  and  phrases  ;  and,  what  is  worse,  they  for  whose 
use  such  books  are  chiefly  intended*  wiU  not  be  persuaded  to  read 
them  at  alL 

I  am  led  to  propose  these  strictures,  not  by  any  propensity  to  de* 
predate  the  labours  of  my  predecessors,  mu^h  less  to  invite  a  com- 
parison between  the  merits  of  their  performances,  and  my  owns; 
but  solely  by  the  consideration,  that  when  a  writer  offers  a  book  to 
the  public,  upon  a  subject  on  which  the  public  ?re  already  in  pos- 
session of  many  others,  he  is  bound  by  a  kind  of  literary  justice  to 
inform  his  readers,  distinctly  and  specifically,  what  it  is  he  professes 
to  supply,  and  what  he  expects  to  improve.  The  imperfections 
above  enumerated  are  those  which  I  have  endeavoured  to  avoid 
or  remedy.  Of  the.  execution  the  reader  must  judge  ;  but  this 
was  the  design. 

Concerning  the  principle  of  morals  it  would  be  premature  to 
speak ;  but  concerning  the  manner  of  unfolding  and  explaining 
that  principle,!  have  somewhat  which  I  wish  to  be  remarked.  An 
experience  of  nine  years  in  the  office  of  a  public  tutor  in  one  of  the 
universities,  and  in  that  department  of,  education  to  which  these 
chapters  relate,  afforded  me  frequent  occasions  to  observe,  that,  hi 
discoursing  to  young  minds  upon  topics  of  morality,  it  required 
much  more  pains  to  make  them  perceive  the  difficulty,  than  to,  un- 
derstand the  solution ;  that,  unless  the  subject  was  so  drawn  up  t£> 
a  point,  as  to  exhibit  the  full  force  of  an  objection,  or  the  exact 
place  of  a  doubt,  before  any  explanation  was  entered  upon— m 
•tber  words,  unless  some  curiosity  was  excited  before  it  was  at- 

♦  Dr.  Rutherforth,  author  pi  "  Ifi*ia«e»  of  Natural  X^;'    .  .*   -  . 
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tempted  to  b#  satisfied,  the  labour  of  the  teecner  was  ton*  wnm 
information  was  not  desired,  it  was  seldom*  I  found,  retained.  £ 
have  made  this  observation  my  *uideki  the  fottowlog  work :  that 
if,  upon  each  occasion  I  have  endeavoured,  before  I  suffered  snjfc 
self  to  proceed  in  die  disquisition,  to  put  the  vefder  in  complete 

£*>ssession  of  the  question  ;  and  to' do  it  rathe  war  that  I  thought 
ost  likely  to  stir  up  his  own  doubts  and  solicitude  about  tt. 

"  In  pursuing  die  principle  of  morah  through  the.  detail  of  cases 
t6  which  it  Is  applicable.  J  have  had  in  view  to  accommodate 
both  the  choice  of  the  subjects,  and  the  manner  of  handling  them, 
t6  the  situations  which  arise  in  the  Ufe  of  an  inhabitant  of  this 
country,  in  these  times.  This  is  the  thing  that  I  think  to  be  prin- 
cipally wanting  in  former  Idealises ;  and  perhaps  the  chief  advan- 
Cage  which  will  be  found  in  mine.  I  have  examined  no  doubts,  i 
have  discussed  no  obscurities,  I  have  encountered  no  errors,  I  have 
fid  verted  to  no  controversies,  but  what  I  have  seen  actually  to  e* 
ist,  If  some  of  the  qoettton*  treated  of  appear  to  a  more  instruct- 
ed reader  minute  or  puerile,  I  desire  such  reader  to  be  assured 
that  I  have  found  them  occasions  of  difficulty  to  young  minds  j 
ahd  what  I  have  observed  it*  young  mind*  I  should  expect;  to 
raeet  with  in  sJtl  who  approach  these  subjects  for  the  first  time. 
Upon  each  article  of  human  duty,  I  have  combined  with  the  con* 
ttasfohs  of  reason  the  declarations  of  scripture^  when  they  are  t^ 
be  had,  as  of  co-ordinate  authority,  and  a*  both  terminating  in  the 
fame  sanctions 

- '  In  the  mmmur  of  the  work,  I  have  endeavoured  so  to  attemper 
the Dipposhe  pkns  above  animadverted  upon,  as  that  the  reader 
my  not  accuse  me  either  of  too  much  haste,  or  too  much  delay. 
IJ&ve  bestowed  upon  each  subject  enough  of  dissertation  to  give  a 
body  and  substance  to  the  chapter  in  which  it  is  treated  of,  as  well 
as  coherence  and  perspicuity :  on  the  other  hand,  I  have  seldom,  I 
hope,  exercised  die  patience  of  the  reader  by  the  length  arid  pro- 
lixity of  my  essays,  or  disappointed  that  patience  at  .last  by  the 
tenuity  and  unimportance  of  the  conclusion. 

There  are  two  particulars  in  the  following  work  for  which 
it  may  be  thought  necessary  that  I  should  offer  some  excuse.  '  The 
first  of  which  is,  that  I  have  scarcely  ever  referred  to  any  other 
book,  or  mentioned  the  name  of  the  author  whose  thoughts,  and 
aornetimes,  possibly,  whose  very  expressions  I  have  adopted.  My 
ffiethod  of  writing  has  constantly  been  this  ;  to  extract  what  I 
eouW'  irqm  my  own  stores  and  my  own  reflections  in  the  first 
fiace  |  to  put  down  that ;  and  afterwards  to  consult  upon  each 
iobjfictsuch  readings  as  fell  in  my  way  :  which  order,  I  am  con- 
lineed,-is  the  only  one  whereby,  any  person  can  keep  his  thoughts 
fromsliding  into  other  men's  trains.  The  effect  of  such  a  plan 
Upon  the  production  itself  will  be,  that,  whilst  some  parts  in  mat 
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Am  o£the  .oUL  J -make  no  pretensions  to  perfect  originality :  I, 
ckdmto  beios»sTbirignaoro  than  a.xoete  compiler.  Mnch,na 
doubt,  i»  borrowed;  but  the  fact  is,  that  the  notes  for  this  work; 
having  bee*  prepared  for  some  yelrs,  and  such  things  having  been" 
ftom  rime  10  tune  inserted  in  them  as  appeared  to  me  wortn  pre*, 
serving ,andsael»  insertions  made  commonly  without  the  name  c£ 
the  author  from  whom  they  were  taken,  I  should,  at  this  time, 
Hrve  found  a  dURcsjhy  m  recovering  these-  names  with  suslcient 
exactness  to  be  able  to  render  ts>  every  man  his  own.  Nor,  te* 
speak  the  truth,  did  it  appear  ts*  me  worth  while  to  repeat  ther 
search  merely  fbe  this  purpose*  When  authorities  are  relied  up* 
otr,  names  must  be  produced :  when  *  discovery  has  been  made 
in  science,  it  may  be  unjust  to  bestow  the  invention  without  ac- 
knowledging the  author.  But  in  an  argumentative  treatise,  and 
ftpon  a  subject  which  allows  no  place  for  discovery  or  invention, 
properly  so  catted  j  end  in  which  all  that  can  belong  to  a  writer 
is  his  mode  of  reasoning,  or  his  judgment  of  probabilities  5  I 
should  have  thought  it  superfluous,  had  it  been  easier  to  me  than 
it  was,  to  have  interrupted  my  text,  or  crowded  my  margin,  with 
references  to  every  author  whose  sentiments  I  havevjade  use  ofc 
There  is,  however,  one  work,  to  which  I  owe  so  much,  that  t| 
would  be  ungrateful  not  to  confess  the  obligation :  I  mean  the 
writings  of  the  late  Abraham  Tucker,  Esq.  part  of  which  were 
published  by  himself,  arid  the  remainder,  since  his  death,  under 
the  tide  of  *  The  Light  of  Nature  pursued,  by  Edward  Search. 
Esq."  I  have  found  in  this  writer  more  original  thinking  and 
observation  upon  the  several  subjects  that  he  hae  taken  in  hand 
than  in  any  other,  not  to  say,  than  in  all  others  put  togedu 
en  His  talent  also  for  illustration  is  unrivalled.  But  his  thoughts 
*re  diffused  through  a  long,  various,  and  irregular  work.  I  shaS 
account  it  no  mean  praise,  if  I  have  been  sometimes  able  to  dis> 
pose  into  method,  to  collect  into  heads  and  articles,  or  to  exhibit 
in  more  compact  and  tangible  masses,  what,  in  that  otherwist 
excellent  performance,  is  spread  over  too  much  surface. 

The  next  circumstance  for  which  some  apology  may  be  expect* 
ed,  is  the  joining  of  moral  and  political  philosophy  together,  or 
the  addition  of  a  book  of  politics  to  a  system  of  ethics.  Against 
this  objection,  if  it  be  made  one,  I  might  defend  myself  fry  the ' 
example  of  many  approved  writers,  who  have  treated  de  ifidk 
honmu  et  f#w,  or,  as  some  choose  to  express  it,  **  of  the  rights 
and  obligations  of  man,  in  his  individual  and  social  capacity/'  it 
the  same  book.  I  might  allege,  also,  that  the  part  a  member  of 
the  commonwealth  shall  take  in  ponttcai  contentions,  the  v«e  he 
shall  give,  the  councils  he  shall  approve,  the  support  he  shall  a& 
fprd,  or  the  opposition  he  shall  make,  to  any  system  of  pobUe 
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measures*-**  as  much  a  question  of  personal  chftty,  at  mfteh  co*^ 

ierns  the  conscience  of  the  individual  who  deliberate*,  fl$  the  do 
termination  of  any  doubt  which  relates  to  the  conduct  of  private 
He  r  that  consequently  political  philosophy  is,  property  speaking, 
a  continuation  of  moral  philosophy  ;  or  rathe*  indeed  %,  part  of 
it,  supposing  moral  philosophy  to  hate  for  its  aim  the  inforn\atk>* 
of  the  human  conscience  in  every  deliberation  that  is  likely  to 
come  before  it*  I  might  avail  myself  of  these  excuses*  if  I  grant- 
ed them  ;  but  the  vindication  upon  which  I  rely  is  the;  following. 
In  stating  the  principle  of  morals*  the  reader  will  observe  t^at  I 
have  employed  some  industry  in  explaining  the  theory,  and  shew- 
ing the  necessity  of  general  rules  ;  without  the  full  and  ^constant 
consideration  of  which,  I  am  persuaded  that  no.  system  of  moral 
philosophy  can  foe  satisfactory. or  consistent.  This  foundation 
being  laid,  or  rather  this  habit  being  formed,  the  discussion  of 
political  subjects,  to  which,  more  than  to  almost  any  other,  gene- 
ral rules  are  applicable,  became  clear  and  easy*  Whereas,  had 
these  topics  been  assigned  to  a  distinct  work,  it  would  have  been 
necessary  to  have  repeated  the  same  rudiments,  to  have  established 
over  again  the  same  principles,  as  those  which  we  had  already 
exemplified,  and  rendered  familiar  to  the  reader,  in  the  former 
parts  of  this.  In  a  word,  if  there  appear  to  any  one  too.  great  a 
diversity,  of  too  wide  a  distance,  tatween  the  subjecO&eated  of 
in  the  course  of  the  present  volume,  let  him  be,  reminded!  that 
the  doctrine  of  general  rales  pervades  and  connects  the  whole. 

.  It  may  not  be  improper,  however,  to  admonish  the  reader* 
that,  under  the  name  of  politics ,  he  is  not  to  look  for  those  occas- 
sional controversies,  which  the  occurrences  of  the  present  day,  or 
any  temporary  situation  of  public  affairs,  may  excite ;  and  most 
of  which,  if  not  beneath  the  dignity,  it  is  beside  .  the  purpose  of 
a  philosophical  institution  to  advert  to.  He  will  perceive  tha£ 
the  several  disquisitions  are  framed  with  a  reference  to  the  con- 
dition of  this  country,  and  of  this  government ;  but  it  seemed  to 
me  to  bekmg  to  the  design  of  a  work  like  the  following,  not  so 
much  to  discuss  each  altercated  point  with  the  particularity  of  a 
political  pamphlet  upon  the  subject,  as  to  deliver*  those  universal 
principles,  and  to  exhibit  that  mode  and  train*  of  reasoning  io 
politics,  by  the  due  application  of  which  every  man  might  be 
enabled  tov  attain  to  just  conclusions  of  his  own. 

I  am  not  ignorant  of  an  objection  that  has  been  advanced  against 
all  abstract  speculations  concerning  the  origin,  principle,  or  limi- 
tation of  civil  authority  j  namely,  that  such  speculations  possess 
little  or  no  influence  upon  the  conduct  either  of  the  state  or  of  the 
subject,  of  the  governors  or  the  governed  ;  nor  are  attended  with 
mj  ujeful  consequences  to  either  j  tliaj  in  times  of  tranqui\lityxhey 
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s^e.not  wanted  ;  ?n  times  of  confusion  they  are  never  heard  This 
representation  however,  in  my  opinion,  is  not  just.  Times  of  tu-' 
rfltijt,  it  is  true,  are  not  the  times  to  learn  ;  but  the  choice  which 
m£n  make  of  their  side  and  party,  in  the  most  critical  occasions  * 
oFthe  commonwealth,  may  nevertheless  depend  upon  the  lessons 
t$eyliave  received,  the  books  they  hjtve  read,  and  the  opinions* 
tgey  have  imbibed,  in  seasons  of  leisure  and  quietness.  Some; 
judicious  persons,  who  were  present  at  Geneva  during"  the  trou- 
bles **which  lately  convulsed  that  city,  thought  they  perceived,  iir 
the  contentions  there  tarrying  on,  the  operation  of  that  political 
theory,  which  the  writings  of  Rousseau,  and  the  unbounded  es- 
teem in  which  these  writings  are  held  by  his  countrymen,  had 
diseased  amongst  the  people.  Throughout  the  political  disputes 
that  have  within  these  few  years  taken  place  in  Great  Britain,  in 
her  sister  kingdom,  and  in  her  foreign  dependences,  it  was  im- 
possible not  to  observe,  in  the  language  of  party,  in  the  resolu- 
tions of  popular  meetings,  in  debate,  in  conversation,  in  the  gene* 
ral  strain  of  those  fugitive  and  diurnal  addresses  to  the  public 
which  such  occasions  call  forth,  the  prevalency  of  those  ideas  of 
civil  authority  which  are  displayed  in  the  works  of  Mr.  Locke. 
The  credit  of  that  great  name,  the  courage  sand  liberality  of  his 
principles,  the  skill  and  clearness  with  which  his  arguments  are 
proposed,  no  less  than  the  weight  of  the  arguments  themselves, 
have  given  a  reputation  and  currency  to  his  opinions,  of  which  I 
am  persuaded,  in  any  unsettled  state  of  public  affairs,  the  influ- 
ence would  be  felt.  As  this  is  not  a  place  for  examining  the 
troth  or  tendency  of  these  doctrines,  I  would  not  be  understood, 
by  what  I  have  said,  to  express  any  judgment  concerning  either. 
I  only  mean  to  remark,  that  such  doctrines  are  not  without  effect ; 
and  that  it  is  of  practical  importance  to  have  the  principles  from 
which  the  obligations  of  social  union,  and  the  extent  of  civil  obe- 
dience are  derived,  rightly  explained  and  well  understood.  In- 
deed, as  far  as  I  have  observed,  in  political,  beyond  all  other 
subjects,  where  men  are  without  some  fundamental  and  scientific 
principles  to  resort  to,  they  are  liable  to  have  their  understand- 
ings played  upon  by  cant  phrases  and  unmeaning  terms,  of  which 
every  party  in  every  country  possess  a  vocabulary.  We  appear 
astonished  when  we  see  the  multitude  led  away  by  sounds  ;  but 
we  should  remember,  that,  if  sounds  work  miracles,  it  is  always 
upon  ignorance.  The  influence  of  names  is  in  e*act  proportion 
to  the  want  of  knowledge. 

These  are  the  observations  with  which  I  have  judged  it  expedi- 
ent to  prepare  the  attention  of  my  reader.  Concerning  the  per- 
sonal motives  which  engaged  me  in  the  following  attempt,  it  is  not 
necessary  that  I  say  much  ;  the  nature  of  my  academical  situation, 
a  great  deal  of  leisure  since  my  retirement  from  it,  the  recom- 
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mendation  of  an  honoured  aid  excellent  friend,  thft  authority  of 
die  venerable  prelate  to  whom  these  labours  are  inscribed,  the  not 
perceiving  in  what  way  I  could  employ  my  time  or  talents  better, 
and  my  disapprobation  .in  literary  men  of  that  fastidious  indolence 
which  sits  still  because  it  d&daans  to  do  bttk*  'were  the  consider* 
ations  that  directed  my  thoughts  to  this  design.  Nor  have  I  re- 
pented of  the  undertaking.  Whatever  be  the  fate  or  reception  of 
this  work,  jt  owes  its  author  nothing.  In  sickness  and  in  health 
I  have  found  in  it  that  which  can  alone  alleviate  the  one*  or  give 
tojoymtpt  to  the  other— occupation  and  engagement. 
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Preliminary   Considerations, 


CHAPTER   I. 
DEFINITION  AND  USE  OF  TT!E  SCIENCE. 

MpRAL  PHILOSOPHY,  Morality,  Eth* 
*cs.  Casuistry,  Natural  Law,  mean  all  the  same  thing  ; 
namely,  That  Science  which  teaches  men  their  dutj% 
and  the  reason^  of  it. 

The  use  of  such  a  study  dependsr  upon  this,  that, 
'without  it,  the  rules  of  life,  by  which  men  are  ordi- 
narily governed,  oftentimes  mislead  them,  through 
a  defect  either  in  the  rule,  or  in  the  application. 

These  rules  are,  theLaw  of  Honour,  the  Law  of 
the  Land,  and  the  Scriptures. 


CHAPTER    1L 
THE  LAW  OF  HONOUR* 

1  HE  Law  of  Honour  is  a  system  of  rules  con- 
structed by  people  of  fashion,  and  *alcutated  to  fa- 
cilitate their  intercourse  with  one  another  j  and  for 
no  other  purpose. 
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Consequently-,  nothing  is  adverted  to  by  the  Law 
of  Honour,  but  what  tends  to  incommode  this  in- 
tercourse. 

Hence,  this  law  only  prescribes  and  regulates  the 
duties  betwixt  equals;  omitting  such  as  relate  to  the 
Supreme  Being,  as  well  as  those  which  we  owe  to 
our  inferiprs/ 

Fpr  which*  reason,  profaneness,  neglect  of  public 
worship  or  private  devotion,  cruelty  to  servants, 
rigorous  treatment  of  tenants  6r  other  dependants, 
want  of  charity  to  the  poor,  injuries  done  to  trades- 
men by  insolvency  or  delay  of  payment,  with  num- 
berless examples  of  the  same  kind,  are  accounted  no 
breaches  q£  honour;  because  a  man  is  not  a  less 
^gfeealrie  companion  for  these  vices,  nor  the  worse 
to  deal  with,  iri  those  concerns  which  are  usually 
transacted  between  one  gentleman  and  another* 

Again,  the  Law  of  Honour  being  constituted  by 
jnen  occupied  in  the  pursuit  of  pleasure,  and  for  the 
mutual  conveniency  ofsuch'^fnen,  will  be  found,  as 
^plight  be  expected  from  the  character*  and  design  of 
ihe  law-makers,  to  be,  in  most  instances,  favourable 
to  the  licentious  indulgence  of  the  natural  passions. 

Thus  it  allows  of  fornication,  adultery,  drunken- 
ness, prodigality,  duelling,  and  of  revenge  in  the  ex- 
treme ;  and  fays  no  stress  upon  the  virtues  opposite 
to  these. 


CHAPTER    III. 
THE  LAW  OF  THE  LAtfD. 

1  HATrpart  of  inankiad  who  are  benefcth  the 
Liaw  <Jf  Honbw,  often  make  the  Lyr  of  die  Land 
-die  rule  of  Ufe  ;  that  .is,  they  are  satisfied  with 
themselves,  so  long  as  they  do  or  omit  nothing,  for 
the  doing  or  omitting  of  which  the  Law  can  punish 
them* 
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Whereas  every  system  of  human  Laws,  considered 
as  a  rule  of  life,  labours  under  the  two  following 
defects  : 

I.  Human  Laws  omit  many  duties,  as  not  objects 
of  compulsion  ;  such  as  piety  to  God,  bounty  to  the 
poor,  forgiveness  of  injuries,  education  of  children, 
gratitude  to  benefactors. 

The  Law  never  speaks  t>ut  \o  command,  nor  com- 
mands but  where  it  can  compel  ;  consequently  thoss 
duties,  which  by  their  nature  must  be  voluntary ^  are 
left  out  of  the  statute-book,  as  lying  beyond  the 
reach  of  its  operation  and  authority. 

IL  Human  Laws  permit,  or,  which  is  the  same 
thing,  suffer  to  go  unpunished,  many  crimes,  because 
they  are  incapable  of  being  defined  by  any  previous 
description — Of  which  nature  is  luxury,  prodigality, 
partiality  in  voting  at  those  elections  in  which  the 
qualification  of  the  candidate  ought  to  determine 
the  success,  caprice  in  the  disposition  of  men's  for* 
tunes  at  their  death,  disrespect  to  parents,  and  a  mul- 
titude of  similar  examples.  * 

For  this  is  the  alternative  \  either  the  Law  must 
define  beforehand  and  with  precision  the  offences 
which  it  punishes,  or  it  must  be  left  t<j  the  discretion 
of  the  magistrate  to  determine  upon  each  particular 
accusation,  whether  it  constitutes  that  offence  which 
the  Law  designed  to  punish,  or  not ;  which  is  in  ef- 
fect leaving  to  the  magistrate  to  punish  or  not  to 
punish,  at  his  pleasure,  the  individual  who  is  brought 
before  him  ;  which  is  just  so  much  tyranny.  Where, 
therefore,  as  in  the  instances  above-mentioned,  the 
distinction  between  right  and  wrong  is  of  too  subtile, 
or  of  too  secret  a  nature,  to  be  ascertained  by  any 
preconcerted  language,  the  law  of  most  countries 
especially  of  free  states,  rather  than  commit  the  Y 
erty  of  the  subject  to  the  discretion  of  the  m: 
trate,  leaves  men  in  such  cases  to  themselves. 
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CHAPTER    IV. 

THE  SCRIPTURES. 

WHOEVER  expects  to  find  in  the  Scriptures 
a  specific  direction  for  every  moral  doubt  that  arises, 
looks  for  mere  than  he  will  meet  with.  And  to 
what  a  magnitude  such  a  detail  of  particular  pre- 
cepts would  have  enlarged  the  sacred  volume,  may 
be  partly  understood  from  the  following  considera- 
.  tion.  The  laws  of  this  country,  includmg  the  acts 
of  the  legislature  and  the  decisions  of  our  supreme 
courts  ox  justice,  are  not  contained  in  fewer  than 
fifty  folio  volumes  ;  and  yet  it  is  not  once  in  ten 
attempts  that  you  can  find  the  case  you  look  for,  in 
any  law-book  whatever ;  to  say  nothing  of  those 
numerous  points  of  conduct,  concerning  which  the 
law  professes  not  to  prescribe  or  determine  any 
thing.  Had  then  the  same  particularity,  which  ob- 
tainsjn  human  laws  so  far  as  they  go,  been  attempt- 
ed in  the  Scriptures,  throughout  the  whole  extent 
of  morality,  it  is  manifest,  they  would  have  been  by 
much  too  bulky  to  be  either  read  or  circulated  ;  or 
rather,  as  St.  Jt>hn  says,  "  even  the  world  itself  could 
not  contain  the  books  that  should  be  written." 

Morality  is  taught  in  Scripture  in  this  wise.     Gen- 
eral rules   are  laid  down  of  piety,  justice,  bencvo* 
lence,  and  purity  :  such  as  worshipping  God  in  spir- 
it and  in  truth  ;   doing   as  we  would  be  done  by  ; 
loving  our  neighbour  as  ourself ;  forgiving  others, 
as  we  expect  forgiveness  from   God  ;  that  mercy  is 
better  than  sacrifice  ;  that   not  that  which  entereth 
to  a  man  (nor,  by  parity  of  reason,  any   ceremoni- 
ollutions)  but  that  which   proc^deth   from  the 
defileth  him.     These  rules  are-occasionally  il- 
,    >d,  either  by  fictitious  examples,  as  in  the  para* 
\e  good  Samaritan  ;  and  of  the  cruel  ser* 
refused  to  his  fellow-servant  that  inciul* 
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gence  and  compassion  which  his  master  had  shewn 
to  him :  or  in  instances  which  actually  presented  them* 
selves,  as  in  Christ's  reproof  of  his  disciples  at  thu 
Samaritan  village ;  his  praise  of  the  poor  widow, 
who  cast  in  her  last  mite  ;  his  censure  of  the  Phari- 
sees who  chose  out  the  chief  rooms— and  of  the  tra- 
dition, whereby  they  evaded  the  command  to  sus- 
tain their  indigent  parents  :  or  lastly ,  in  the  resolution 
of  questions,  which  those  who  were  about  our  Saviour  pro* 
posed  to  him,  as  in  his  answer  to  the  young  man  who 
asked  him,  "  What  lack  I  yet  ?"  and  to  the  honest 
scribe  who  had  found  out,  even  in  that  age  and 
country,  that  "  to  love  God  and  his  neighbour  was 
jnore  than  all  whole  burnt-offerings  and  sacrifice/' 

And  this  is  in  truth  the  way  in  which  all  practi- 
cal sciences  are  taught,  as  Arithmetic,  Grammar, 
Navigation,  and  the  like.  Rules  are  laid  down, 
and  examples  are  subjoined ;  not  that  these  exam-, 
pies  are  the  cases,  much  less  all  the  cases  which  will 
actually  occur,  but  by  way  only  of  explaining  the 
principle  of  the  rule,  and  as  so  many  specimens  of 
the  method  of  apply ingit*  The  chief  difference  is, 
that  the  examples  in  Scripture  are  not  annexed  to 
the  rules  with  the  didactic  regularity  to  which  we 
are  now-a-days  accustomed,  but  delivered  dispersed- 
ly,  as  particular  occasions  suggested  them  ;  which 
gave  them,  however,  especially  to  those  who  heard 
them,  and  were  present  to  the  occasions  which  pro* 
duced  them,  an  energy  and  persuasion,  much  be- 
yond what  the  same  or  any  instances  would  have 
Appeared  ^ith,  in  their  places  in  a  system. 

Beside  this,  the  Scriptures  commonly  presuppose, 
in  the  persoiis-tp^  whom  they  speak,  a  knowledge  of 
the  principles  of  natural  justice ;  and  are  employed 
not  so  much  t^te^ch  new.  rules  of  morality,  as  to  en- 
force the  pracitce  of  it  by  new  sanctions,  and  by  a 
greater  certaih^  ;  which  last  seems  to  be  the  proper 
business  ^a-  revelation  from  God,  and  what  was 
most  wanted. 
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Thus  the  u  unjust,  covenant  breakers,  and  extor* 
doners,"  are  condemned  in  Scripture,  fupposing  it 
known,  or  leaving  it,  where  it  admits  of  doubt,  to 
moralists  to  determine,  what  injustice,  extortion,  or 
breach  of  covenant,  is. 

The  above  considerations  are  intended  to  prove 
that  the  Scriptures  do  not  supersede  the  yse  of  the 
science  of  which  we  profess  to  treat,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  acquit  them  of  any  charge  of  imperfection 
or  insufficiency  on  that  account. 


CHAPTER    V. 

THE  MORAL  SENSE, 

1  HE  father  of  Casus  Toranius  had  been  pro* 
scribed  by  the  triumvirate.  Caius  Toranius,  coming 
over  to  the  interests  of  that  party,  discovered  to  the 
officers,  who  were  in  pursuit  of  his  father's  life,  the 
place  where  he  concealed  himself,  and  gave  them 
withal  a  description,  by  which  they  might  distinguish 
his  person  when  they  found  him.  The  old  man, 
more  anxious  for  the  safety  and  fortunes  of  his  son, 
than  about  the  little  that  might  remain  of  his  own 
life,  began  immediately  to  inquire  of  the  officers  who 
seized  him,  whether  his  son  was  well,  whether  he 
had  done  his  duty  to  the  satisfaction  of  his  generals. 
That  son,  replied  one  of  the  officers,  so  dear  to  thy 
affections,  betrayed  thee  to  us  ;  by  his  information 
thou  art  apprehended,  and  diest.  The  officer  with 
this  struck  a  poniard  to  his  heart,  and  the  unhappy 
parent  fell,  not  so  much  affected  by  his  fate,  as  by  the 
means  to  which  he  owed  it.,,# 

*  *  Caius  Toranius  triumvirum  partes  secutus,  prosjcripti  patris  uti  praetorU 
et  oroati  viri  Jatebras,  aetatem  notasque  corporis,  quibus  agnosci  posset,  cen- 
turionibos  edidit,  qui  eum  persecuti  sunt.  Senei  de  fiiii  magis  vita,  et  incre- 
ments, quam  de  reliquo  spiritu  suo  soliicitus  ;  an  incoluniis  esset,  et  an  im- 
peratoribus  satisfaceret,  iatcrrogare  cos  cccpit.  Equibus  unus :  ab  illo,  inquu, 
quern  tantopere  diligis,  demonstrate,  nostra  ministreiq,  filii  indicia  Occident; 
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Notf  the  question  is,  whether,  if  this  story  were 
related  to  the  wild  boy>  caught'  some  years  ago  in 
the  woods  of  Hanover^  or  to  a  savage  without  expe- 
rience, and  without  instruction*  cut  off  in  his  infan- 
cy from  all  intercourse  with  his  species,  and  conse- 
quently, under  no  possible  influence  of  example,  au- 
thority, education,  sympathy,  or  habit;  whether,  I 
say,  such  a  one  would  feel,  upon  the  relation,  any 
degree  of  that  sentiment  of  disapprobation  of  Toransus* 
conduct  which  we  feel,  or  not. 

They  who  maintain  the  existence  of  a  moral  sense  < 
—of  innate  maxims— of  a  natural  conscience — that 
the  love  of  virtue  and  hatred  of  vice  are  instinctive 
— or  the  perception  of  right  and  wrong  intuitive  (all 
which  are  only  different  ways  of  expressing  the  same 
opinion)  affirm  that  he  would. 

They  who  deny  the  existence  of  a  moral  sense,  &c. 
affirm  that  he  would  not. 

And,  upon  this,  issue  is  joined. 

As  the  experiment  has  never  been  made,  and  from 
the  difficulty  of  procuring  a  subject  (not  to  mention 
the  impossibility  of  proposing  the  question  to  him,  if 
we  had  one)  is  never  likely  to  be  made,  what  would 
be  the  event,  can  only  be  judged  of  from  probable 
reasons. 

Those  who  contend  for  the  affirmative,  observe,  that 
we  approve  examples  of  generosity,  gratitude,  fideli- 
ty, &c.  and  condemn  the  contrary,  instantly,  without 
deliberation,  without  having  any  interest  of  our  own 
concerned  in  them  ;  ofttimes  without  being  con- 
scious of,  or  able  to  give,  any  reason  for  our  appro- 
bation ;  that  this  approbation  is  uniform  and  univer- 
sal ;  the  same  sorts  of  conduct  being  approved  or 
disapproved  in  all  ages  and  countries  of  the  world- 
circumstances,  say  they,  which  strongly  indicate  the 
.  operation  of  an  instinct  or  moral  sense* 

frrotinufque  pectus  ejotgladio  trajecit.    Collapfus  iuque  ett  infeHx,  motor* 
'**&>  quam  ipfc  cftfe,  ■ubtriw;' 

Valm.  Max.  Lib.  IX  Cap-  * J 
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On  the  other  hand,  answers  have  been  given  « 
most  of  these  arguments,  by  the  patrons  of  the  oppo- 
site system :  and, 

First,  as  to  the  uniformity  above  alleged,  they  con- 
trovert the  fact.  They  remark,  from  authentic  ac- 
counts of  historians  and  travellers,  that  there  is  scarce- 
ly a  single  vice,  which  in  some  age  or  country  of  the 
world  has  not  been  countenanced  by  public  opinion  ; 
that  in  one  country  it  is  esteemed  an  office  of  piety 
in  children  to  sustain  their*  aged  parents,  in  another 
to  dispatch  them  out  of  the  way  ;  th&t  suicide  in  one 
age  of  the  world,  has  been  heroism,  in  another  fel- 
ony ;  that  theft,  which  is  punished  by  most  laws, 
by  the  laws  of  Sparta  was  not  unfrequently  reward- 
ed ;  that  the  promiscuous  commerce  of  the  sexes,  al- 
though condemned  by  the  regulations  and  censure 
of  all  civilized  nations,  is  practised  by  the  savages  of 
ths  tropical  regions,  without  reserve,  compunction, 
or  disgrace  ;  that  crimes,  of  which  it  is  no  longer 
permitted  us  even  to  speak,  have  had  their  advocate* 
among  the  sages  of  very  renowned  times  ;  that,  if 
an  inhabitant  of  the  polished  nations  of  Europe  is  de- 
lighted with  the  appearance,  wherever  he  meets 
with  it,  of  happiness,  tranquillity,  and  comfort,  a 
wild  American  is  no  less  diverted  with  the  writhings 
and  contortions  of  a  victim  at  the  stake  ;  that  even 
amongst  ourselves,  and  in  the  present  improved  state 
of  moral  knowledge,  we  are  far  from  a  perfect  con- 
sent in  our  opinions  or  feelings  ;  that  you  shall  hear 
duelling  alternately  reprobated  and  applauded,  accord- 
ing to  the  sex,  age,  or  station  of  the  person  you  con- 
verse with  ;  that  the  forgiveness  of  injuries  and  insults 
is  accounted  by  one  sort  of  people  magnanimity,  by 
another,  meanness  ;  that  in  the  above  instances,  and 
perhaps  in  most  others,  moral  approbation  follows 
the  fashions  and  institutions  of  the  country  we  live 
in  ;  which  fashions  also,  and  institutions  themselves, 
have  grown  out  of  the  exigences,  the  climate,  situ- 
ation, or  local    circumstances  of  the  country  j  or 
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naVebeen  set  up  by  the  authority  of  an  arbitrary  chief- 
tain, or  the  unaccountable  caprice  of  the  multitude 
- — all  which,  they  observe,  looks  very  little  like .  the 
steady  hand  and  indelible  characters  of  natitfe.     But, 

Secondly,  because,  after  these  exceptions  and  abate- 
ments, it  cannot  be  denied,  but  that  some  sorts  of 
actions  congtmand  and  receive  the  esteem  of  mankind 
more  than  others  j  and  that  the  approbation  of  them 
is  general,  though  not  universal  :  as  to  this  they  say, 
that  the  general  approbation*  of  virtue,  even  in  in- 
stances where  we  have  no  interest  of  our  own  to 
induce  us  to  it,  may  be  accounted  for,  without  the 
assistance  of  a  moral  sense  .2  thus,. 
,  u  Having  experienced,  in  some  instance,  a  particu- 
lar conduct,  to  be  beneficial  to  ourselves,  or  observed 
that  it  would  be  so,  a  sentiment  of  approbation  rises 
up  in  our  minds,  which  sentiment  afterwards  ac- 
companies the  idea  or  mention  of  the  same  conduct, 
although  the  private  advantage  which  first  excited 
it  no  longer  exist.!'  ■    •      .       •  . 

And  this  continuance  of  the  passion,  after  the 
reasoQ  of  it  has  ceased,  is  nothing  more,  say  they,  thau 
what  happens  in.  other  cases  •,  especially  in  the  love 
of  money,  which  is  in  no  person  so  eager,  as  it  is 
oftentimes  found  to  tie  in  a  rich  old  miser,  without 
family  to  provide  for,  or  friend  to  oblige  by  it,  and 
to  whom  consequently  it  is  no  longer,  (and  he  may 
he  sensible  of  it  too)  of  any  reai  use  pr  value.:  yet 
is  this  man  as  much  overjoyed. with  gain,  and  mor- 
tified by  losses,  as  he  was  the  first  day  he  opened  his 
shop,  and  when  his  Very  subsistence  depended  upon 
his  success  in  it. 

By  these  means,  the  custom  of  approving  certain 
jettons  commenced,;  and  when  once  such  a  .custom 
hath  got  footing  in  the  world,  it  is  no  difficult 
thing  to  explain  how  it  is  transrjiitted  and  continu-. 
fed  ;  for  then  the  greatest  part  of  those  who  approve  of 
tfirthe,  approve  of  it  froin  authority,  by  imitation,' 
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and  from  a  habit  of  approving  such  and  such  actions, 
inculcated  in  early  youth,  and  receiving,  as  men 
grow  up,  continual  accessions  of  strength  and  vigour, 
from  censure  and  encouragement,  from  the  books 
they  read,  the  conrersations.  they  hear,  the  current 
application  of  epithets,  the  general  turn  of  language, 
and  the  various  other  causes,  by  which  it  universal- 
ly comes  to  pass,  that  a  society  of  men,  touched  in 
tne  feeblest  degree  with  the  same  passion,  soon  com- 
municate to  one  another  a  great   degree    of   it.* 
This  is  the  case  with  most  of  us  at  present  j  and  is 
the  cause  also,  that  the  process  of  association,  described 
m  the  last  paragraph  but  one,  is  little  now  either  per- 
ceived or  wanted, 
(       Amongst  the  causes  assigned  for  the  continuance 
and  diffusion  of  the  same  moral  sentiments  amongst 
mankind,  we  have  mentioned  imitation.    The  effica- 
cy of  this  principle  is  most  observable  in  children  ', 
indeed,  if  there  be  any  thing  in  them  which  deserves 
the  name  of  an  instinct,  it  is  their  propensity  to  imitation. 
Now  there  is  nothing  which  children  imitate  or  ap- 
ply more  readily  than:  expressions  of  affection  and 
aversion,  of  approbation,  hatred,  resentmenf,  and  the 
like  j  and  when  these  passions  and  expressions  are 
once  connected,  which  they  soon  will  be  by  the  same 
association  which  unites  words  with  their  ideas,  the 
passion  will  follow  the  expression,  and  attach  upon 
the  object  to  which  the  child  has  been  accustomed  to 
apply  the  epithet.    In  a  word,  when  almost  every 
thing  else  is  learned  by  imitation,  can  we  wonder  to 
find  the  same  cause  concerned  in  the  generation  of 

©ur  moral  sentiments  I 

• 

*  "  from  instances  of  popular  tumults,  seditions,  factions,  panics,  and  o& 
all  passions,  which  are  shaVed  with  a  multitude,  we  may  1  cam  the  influences 
of  society  in  exciting  and  fiipporting  any  emotion ;  while  the  most  ungov- 
ernable disorders  are  raised  we  find  by  that  means,  from  the  slightest  and 
most  frivolous  occasions.  He  must  be  more  or  less  than  man,  who  kindles 
not  in  toe -common  blase.  What  wonder,  then,  that  moral  sentiments  are 
fifond  of  such  influence  in  life,  though  springing  from  principles,  which  majr 
appear,  at  first  sight,  somewhat  small  and  delicate  ?" 

Mxmi$  Infdrj  ttntmthg  A  Frinafu  of  Alfk*  &«§.  IX.  fr  320^ 
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Another  considerable  objection  to  the  system  of 
moral  instinct  is  this,  that  there  are  no  maxims  in 
the  science,  which  can  well  be  deemed  innate >  as  none 
perhaps  can  be  assigned,  which  are  absolutely  and  uni- 
versally true ;  in  other  words,  which  do  not  bend  to 
circumstances**  Veracity,  which  seems,  if  any  be,  a 
natural  duty,  is  excused  in  many  cases,  towards  an 
enemy,  a  tnief,  or  a  madman.  The  obligation  of 
promises,  which  is  a  first  principle  in  morality,  de- 
pends upon  the  circumstances  under  which  they  were 
made  :  they  may  have  been  unlawful,  or  become  so 
since,  or  inconsistent  with  former  promises,  or  erro- 
neous, or  extorted  ;  under  all  which  cases,  instances 
may  be  suggested,  where  the  obligation  to  perform  the 
promise  would  be  very  dubious,  and  so  of  most  other 
general  rules,  when  they  come  to  be  actually  applied. 

An  argument  has  also  been  proposed  on  the  same 
side  of  the  question  of  this  kind.  Together  with 
the  instinct,  there  must  have  been  implanted,  it  is 
said,  a  clear  and  precise  idea  of  the  object  upon 
which  it  was  to  attach.  The  instinct  and  the  idea 
of  the  object  are  inseparable  even  in  imagination,  and 
as  necessarily  accompany  each  other  as  any  correla- 
tive ideas  whatever  ;  that  is,  in  plainer  terms,  if  we 
be  prompted  by  nature  to  the  approbation  of  partic- 
ular actions,  we  must  have  received  also  from  nature 
a  distinct  conception  of  the  action  we  are  thus 
prompted  to  approve  ;  which  we  certainly  have  not 
received. 

But  as  this  argument  bears  alike  against  all  in- 
stincts, and  against  their  existence  in  brutes  as  well  as 
in  men,  it  will  hardly,  I  suppose,  produce  convic- 
tion, though  it  may  be  difficult  to  find  an  answer  to 
it. 

Upon  the  whole,  it  seems  to  me,  either  that  there 
exist  no  such  instincts  as  compose  what  is  called  the 
moral  sense,  or  that  they  are  not  now  to  be  distin- 
guished from  prejudices  and  habits  ;  on  which  ac- 
count they  cannot  be  depended  upon  in  moral  rea- 
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sonlng  :  I  mean  that  it  is  not  a  safe  way  of  arguing, 
to  assume  certain  principles  as  so  many  dictates,  im^ 
pulses*  and  instincts  of  nature,  and  to  draw  conclu- 
sions from  these  principles,  as  %o  the  rectitude  or 
wrongness  of  actions,  independent  of  the  tendency 
of  such  actions,  or  of  any  other  consideration  what- 
ever. 

Aristotle  lays  down,  as  a  fundamental  and  ^elf-evi- 
dent maxim,  that  nature  intended  barbarians  to  be 
slaves  \  and  proceeds  to  deduce  from  this  maxim  a 
train  of  conclusions,  calculated  to  justify  the  policy 
which  'then  prevailed.  And  I  question  whether  the 
same  maxim  be  not  still  self-evident  to  the  company 
of  merchants  trading  to  the  coast  of  Africa. 

Nothing  is  s6  sqon  made  as  a  maxim  ;  and  it  ap- 
pears from  the  example  of  Aristotle,  that  authority 
and  convenience,  education,  prejudice,  arid  general 
practice,  have  no  small  share  in  tne  making  of  them  j 
&nd  that  the  laws  of  custom  are  very  apt  to  be  mis-^ 
taken  for  the  order  of  nature. 

For  which  reaspn,  I  suspect,  that  a  system  of  mo- 
rality, built  upon  instincts,  will  only  find  out  reason^ 
and  excuses  for  opinions  and  practices  already  estab- 
lished— -will  seldom  correct  or  reform  either. 

But  farther,  suppose  we  admit  the  existence  of 
these  instincts,  what,  it  may  be  afked,  is  their  au* 
thority  ?  No  man,  you  say,  can  act  in  deliberate  op- 
position to  tltem,  without  a  secret  remorse  of  con- 
science. But  this. remorse  .may  be  borne . with— ancf 
li  thfe  'sinner choose  to  bear  with  It,  for"tbe'sa&e  o£ 
the  pleasure' or  profit  which  he  expects  from  his 
wickedness  j  or  finds  the  pleasure  of  the  sin  to  e«- 
Ceed  the  ?em6rse  of  conscience^  which  he  alone  is 
the  judges  and  concerning  which,  when  he  feels  them" 
both  together,  he  can  hardly  be  mistaken,  the  moral- 
instinct-man  so  far  as  I  can  understand,  has  nothing 
more  to  offer.      ■     •         •  •     •  •  * 

'  For,  if  he  allege,  that  these  instincts  are  so  manyt 
indications  of  the  will  of  God,  and  consequently  pre* 
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pages  of  what  we  are  to  look  for  hereafter ;  this,  I 
answer,  is  to  resort  to  a  rule  and  a  motive,  ulterior 
to  the  instincts  themselves,  and  at  which  rulp  an4 
.  motive  we  shall  by  and  by  arrive  by  a  surer  road— - 
£  say  surer i  so  long  as  there  remains  a  controversy 
whether  there  be  any  instinctive  maxims  at  all  ;  or 
any  difficulty  in  ascertaining  what  maxims  are  in- 
stinctive. 

This  celebrated  question,  therefore,  becomes  in 
our  system  a  question  of  pure  curiosity,  and  as  sucfy 
we  dismiss  it  to  the  determination  or  those  who  are 
more  inquisitive,  than  we  are  concerned  to  be,  about 
the  natural  history  and  constitution  of  the  human 
species. 


CHAPTER   VI. 
HUMAN  HAPPINESS. 

1  HE  word  happy  is  a  relative  term ;  that  is, 
when  we  call  a  man  happy,  we  mean  that  he  is  hap- 
pier than  some  others,  with  whom  we  compare  him ; 
than  the  generality  of  others ;  or  than  he  himself 
yas  in  some  other  situation :  thus,  speaking  of  one 
who  has  just  compassed  the  object  of  a  long  pursuit, 
**  now,"  we  say,  "  he  is  happy  ;"  and  in  a  like  com- 
parative sense,  compared,  that  is,  with  the  general  lot 
of  mankind,  we  call  a  man  happy  who  possesses  health 
and  competency. 

In  strictness,  any  condition  may  be  denominated 
happy,  in  which  the  amount  or  aggregate  of  pleasure 
exceeds  that  of  pain  ;  and  the  degree  of  happiness 
depends  upon  the  quantity  of  this  excess. 

And  the  greatest  quantity  of  it  ordinarily  attaina- 
ble in  human  life,  is  what  we  mean  by  happiness, 
when  we  inquire  or  pronounce  what  human  happi- 
ness consists  in.* 

9  If  any  positive  signification,  distinct  from  what  we  mean  by  pleasure,  can 
be  affixed  to  the  term  -  happiness/'  1  should  take  it  to  denote  a  certain  state 
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In  which  inquiry  I  will  omit  much  usual  declama- 
tion upon  the  dignity  and  capacity  of  our  nature  ; 
}he  superiority  of  the  soul  to  the  body,  of  the  ration- 
al to  the  animal  part  of  our  constitution  j  upon  the 
\vorthiness,  refinement  and  delicacy  of  some  satis- 
factions, or  the  meanness,  grossness  ajid  sensuality  of 
others  ;  because  I  hold  that  pleasures  differ  in  noth- 
ing, but  in  continuance  and  intensity  ;  from  a  just 
computation  of  which,  confirmed  by  what  we  observe 
pf  the  apparent  cheerfulness,  tranquillity,  and  con- 
tentment, of  men  of  different  tastes,  tempers,  stations, 
9nd  pursuits,  every  question  concerning  human  hap- 
piness must  receive  its  decision. 

It  will  be  our  business  to  show,  if  we  can, 

1        L  What  human  happiness  does  not  consist  in ; 

j        II.  What  it  does  consist  in, 

First  then, Happiness  does  not  consist  in  the  pleas- 

?    ures  of  sense,»in  whatever  profusion  or  variety  they 

:  be  enjoyed.  By  the  pleasures  of  sense  I  mean,  as  well 
the  animal  gratifications  of  eating,  drinking,  and 
that  by  which  the  species  is  continued,  as  the  more 
refined  pleasures  of  music,  painting,  architecture, 
gardening,  splendid  shews,  theatric  exhibitions,  and 

of  the  nervous  system  in  that  part  of  the  human  frame  in  which  we  feel  joy 
and  grief,  passions  and  affections.  Whether  this  part  be  the  heart,  which  the 
furn  of  most  languages  would  lead  us  to  believe  ;  or  the  diaphragm,  as  Buf- 
fon  ;  or  the  upper  orifiqe  of  the  stomach,  as  Van  ilelmont  thought ;  or  rath* 
er  be  a  kind  of  fine  net- work,  lining  the  whole  region  of  the  precordia,  as  oth«* 
trs  have  imagined ;  it  is  possible,  not  only  that  each  painful  sensation  may 
violently  shake  and  disturb  the  fibres  at  the  time,  but  that  a  series  of  such 
may  at  length  so  derange  the  very  texture  of  the  system,  as  to  produce  a  per- 
petual irritation,  which  will  shew  itself  by  fret  fulness,  impatience,  and  rest- 
lessness. >It  is  possible  also,  on  the  other  hand,  that  a  succession  of  pleasura- 
ble sensations  may  have  such  an  effect  upon  this  subtle  organisation,  as  to 
cause  the  fibres  to  relax,  and  return  into  their  place  and  order,  and  thereby  to 
recover,  or,  if  not  lost,  to  preserve  that  harmonious  conformation  which  gives 
to  th.e  mind  its  sense  of  complacency  and  satisfaction.  This  state  may  be  de- 
nominated happiness  and  is  so  far  distinguishable  from  pleasure,  that  it  does 
not  titer  to  any  particular  object  of  enjoyment,  or  consist,  like  pleasure,  in 
the  gratification  of  one  or  more  of  the  senses,  but  is  rather  the  secondary  effect 
which  such  objects  and  gratifications  produce  upon  the  nervous  system,  or  the 
etate  in  which  they  leave  it  These  conjectures  belong  not.  however,  to  our 
province.  The  comparative  sense,  in  which  we  have  explained  the  term, 
happiness,  it  more  popular,  and  is  sufficient  for  the  purpose  of  the  present 
Chapter, 
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the  pleasures,  laftly,  of  active  sports,  a9  of  hunting 
shooting,  fishing,  &c.     For, 

1//,  These  pleasures  continue  but  a  little  while  af  ' 
a  time.  This  is  true  of  them  all,  especially  of  the 
grosser  sort  of  them.  Laying  aside  the  preparation  ' 
and  the  expectation,  and  computing  strictly  the  actu- 
al sensation,  we  shall  be  surprised  to  find,  how  incon* 
siderable  a  portion  of  our  time  they  occupy,  how 
few  hours  in  the  four  and  twenty  they  are  abte  to 
fill  up. 

2dly9  These  pleasures,  by  repetition,  lose  their  ref*  ' 
ish.  It  is  a  property  of  the  machine,  for  which  we 
know  no  remedy,  that  the  organs,  by  which  we  per- 
ceive pleasure,  are  blunted  and  benumbed,  by  being 
frequently  exercised  in  the  same  way.  There  is 
hardly  any  one  who  has  not  found  the  difference  be-* 
tween  a  gratification,  when  new,  and  when  famil-* 
iar  j  or  any  pleasure,  which  does  not  become  indif-1 
ferent  as  it  grows  habitual. 

Sdfyy  The  eagerness  for  high  and  intense  delights 
takes  away  the  relish  from  alt  others ;  and  as  such 
delights  fall  Arely  in;  our  way,  the  greater  part  of 
our  time  becomes  from  this  cause  empty  and  uneasy. 
-  There  is  hardly  any  delusion  by  which  men  are 
greater  sufferers  in  then*  happiness,  than  by  their  ex- 
pecting too  much  from  what  is  called  pleasure  ;  that 
is,  from  those  intense  delights,  which  vulgarly  en-' 
gross  the  name  of  pleasure.  The  very  expectation 
spoils  them*  When  they  do  come,  we  are  often  en- 
gaged in  taking  pains  to  persuade  ourselves  how 
much  we  are  pleased,  rather  than  enjoying  any 
pleasure  which  springs  naturally  out  of  the  obje& 
And  whenever  we  depend  upon  being  vastly  delight- 
ed, we  always  go  home  secretly  grieved  at  missing 
our  aim.  Likewise,  as  hath  been  observed  just  now, 
when  this  humour  of  being  prodigiously  delighted 
has  once  taken  hold  of  the  imagination,  it  hinders 
us  from  providing  for,  or  acquiescing  in  those  gent- 
ly soothing  engagements,  the  due  variety  and  sue- 
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cession  of  which,  are  the  only  things  that  sOpply  it 
fcontinued  stream  of  happiness. 

What  I  have  been  able  to  observe  of  that  part  of 
mankind,  whose  professed  pursuit  is  pleasure,  and 
who  are  withheld  in  the  pursuit  by  no  restraints 
of  fortune,  or  scruples  of  conscience,  corresponds  suf- 
ficiently with  this  account.  .  I  have  commonly  re- 
marked, in  such  men,  a  restless  and  inextinguishable 
passion  for  variety ;  a  great  part  of  their  time  to  be 
vacant,  and  so  much  oT  it  irksome ;  and  that,  with 
whatever  eagerness  and  expectation  they  set  out, 
they  become,  by  degrees,  fastidious  in  their  choice 
of  pleasure,  languid  m  the  enjoyment,  yet  miserable" 
under  the  want  of  iu 

The  truth  seems  to  te,  that  there  is  a  limit,  at 
which  the  pleasures  soon  arrive,  and  from  'Which  they 
ever  afterwards  decline*  They  are  by  necessity  of 
f  hort  duration,  as  the  organs  daonot  hold  on  their, 
emotions  beyond  a  certain  length  of  rime ;  and  if 
tou  endeavour  to  compensate  for  the  imperfection 
m  their  nature,  by  the  frequency  with  which  you 
repeat  them,  you  lose  more  than  you  gain,  by  the 
fatigue  of  the  faculties,  and  the  diminution  of  sensi- 
bility. .  .  _ .     , 

We  have  said  nothing  in  this  account  of  the  loss* 
of  opportunities,  or  the  decay  of  faculties,  which,; 
whenever  they  happen,  leave  the  voluptuary  destitute 
and  desperate ;  teased  by  desires  that  can  never  b$ 
gratified,  and  the  memory  of  pleasures  which  muft 
return  no  more. 

It  will  also  be  allowed  by  those  who  have  experi- 
enced it,  and  perhaps  by  those  alone,  that  pleasure 
which  is  purchased  by  the  incumbrance  of  our  for- 
tune, is  purchased  too  dear :  the  pleasure  never  com- 
pensating for  the  perpetual  irritation  of  embarrassed 
circumstances. 

These  pleasures,  after  all,  have  their  value :  and  as. 
the  young  are  always  too  eager  in  their  pursuit  of 
them,  the  old  are  sometimes  too  remiss ;  that  is,  totf 
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fctydiqus  of  their  ease,  to  be  at  the  pains  for  them, 
^hjeh  they  T?aUy  deserve. 

Secondly,  Neither  does  happiness  consist  in  an 
exemption  from  pain,  labour,  care,  business,  suspense, 
molestation,  and  4|  thpse  evils  which  are  without  ;" 
anch  a  state  feeing  usually  attended  not  with  ease,  but 
^ith  depression  of  spirits,  a  tastelessness  in  all  our 
ideas,  hna^n&ry  anxieties,  and  the  whole  train  of 
hypochondriacal  affections* 

For  which  reason,  it  seldom  answers  the  expectst- 
tions  of  those,  who  retire  from  their  shops  and 
WHinting-houses,  to  enjoy  the  remainder  of  their 
4?ys  in  leisure  and  tranquillity ;  much  less  of  such, 
ag  in  a  fit  of  chagrin,  shut  themselves  up  in  cloisters 
apd  hermitages,  or  quit  the  wprld  and  their  station? 
in  k,  £>r  solitude  and  repp^e* 

Where  there  exists  a  known  exferiial  cause  of  un- 
easiness, the  cause  may  be  removed,  and  the  uneasiness 
will  cease.  But  those  imaginary  distresses  which  men 
feel  for  want  of  real  ones  (and  which  are  equally 
ioFf!\enting,  and  s<?  far  equally  real)  as  they  depend 
upon  ho  single  or  assignable  subject  of  uneasiness,  ad<* 
init  ofttimes  of  no  application  or  relief. 

Hence  a  moderate  pain,  upon  which  the  attention 
ip*y  fasten  apd  spend  itself*  is  to  many  a  refreshment  j 
as  a  fit  of  the  gout  will  sometimes  cure  the  spleen* 
4$d  the  same  of  any  less  violent  agitation  of  the 
iapd,  as  a  literary  controversy,  a  law-suit,  a  contest-* 
q4  election,  and,  above  all,  gaming ;  the  passion  for 
tohioh*  in  men  of  fbrttme  and  liberal  minds,  is  only  to 
fee  accounted  for  on  this  principle. 

Thirdly,  Neither  does  happiness  consist  in  great- 
ness, rapk  or  elevated  station* 

Were  it  true  that  all  superiority  afforded  pleasure* 
it  would  follow,  that,  by  how  much  we  were  the 
greater,  that  is,  the  more  persons  we  were  superior 
to,  in  the  same  proportion,  so  far  as  depended  upon 
tkfc&Hse*  we  should  be  the  happier  j  but  so  it  i&T 
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that  fto  superiority  yields  any  satisfaction,  save  that 
which  we  possess  or  obtain  over  those  with  whom  we 
immediately  compare  ourselves.  The  shepherd  per- 
ceives no  pleasure  in  his  superiority  over  his  dog-; 
the  farmer  in  his  superiority  over  the  shepherd  ;  the 
•lord  in  his  superiority  over  the  farmer ;  nor  the 
king,  lastly,  in  his  superiority  over  the  lord,  Superi- 
I  ority,  where  there  fe  no  competition,  is  seldom  con- 
I  templated  ;  what  most  men  indeed  are  quite  uncon- 
scious of. 

But  if  the  same  slhepherd  can  run,  fight,  or  wrestle 
better  than  the  peasants  of  his  village  ;  if  the  former 
•can  show  better  cattle,  if  he  keep  a  better  horse,  or  be 
supposed  to  have  a  longer  purse  than  any  farmer  in  the 
hundred;  if  the  lord  have  more  interest  in  an  elec- 
tion, greater  favour  at  court,  a  better  house,  or  larg- 
er estate  than  any  nobleman  in  the  country  ;  if  the 
king  possess  a  more  extensive  territory,  a  more  pow- 
erful fleet  or  army,  a  more  splendid  establishment, 
more  loyal  subjects,  or  more  weight  and  authority, 
,  in  adjusting  the  affairs  of  nations,  than  any  prince 
•  in  Europe  :  in  all  these  cases  the  parties  feel  an  actu- 
al satisfaction  in  their  superiority. 

Now  the  conclusion  that  follows  from  hence  is  this 
— that  the  pleasures  of  ambition,  which  are  fupposetf 
to  be  peculiar  to  high  stations,  are  in  reality  common 
to  all  conditions.  The  farrier  who  shoes  a  horse  bet- 
ter, and  who  is  in  greater  request  for  his  skill  than 
any  man  within  ten  miles  of  him,  possesses,  for  alt 
that  I  can  see,  the  delight  of  distinction  and  of  excel- 
ling, as  truly  and  substantially  as  the  statesman,  the 
soldier,  and  the  scholar,  who  have  filled  Europe  with 
the  reputation  of  their  wisdom,  their  valour,  or  their 
knowledge. 

Np  superiority  appears  to  be  of  any  account,  but 
superiority  over  a  rival.  This,  it  is  manifest,  may- 
exist  wherever  rivalships  do  ;  and  rivalships  fall  out 
amongst  men  of  all  ranks  and  degrees.  The  object 
of  emulation,  the  dignity  or  magnitude  of  this  object, 
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makes  no  difference ;  as  it  is  not  what  either  possess- 
es that  conftitutes  the  pleasure,  but  what  one  possess- 
es more  than  the  other. 

Philosophy  smiles  at  the  contempt  with  which  the 
rich  and  great  speak  of  the  petty  strifes  and  competi- 
tions of  the  poor  j  not  reflecting  that  these  strifes 
and  competitions  are  just  as  reasonable  as  their  own, 
and  the  pleasure,  which  success  affords,  the  same. 

Our  position  is,  that  happiness  does  not  consist  in 
greatness.     And  this  position  we  make  out  by  (hew- 
ing, that  even  what  are  supposed  to  be  the  peculiar 
advantages  of  greatness,-  the  pleasures  of  ambition 
and  superiority,  are  in  reality  common  to  all  condi- 
tions.    But  whether  the  pursuits  of  ambition  be  ever  ' 
wise,  whether  they  contribute  more  to  the  happiness  * 
or  misery  of  the  pursuers,  is  a  different  question  ;  and  | 
<a  question  concerning  which  yre  may  be  allowed  to  en- 
tertain great  doubt.    The  pleasure  of  success  is  exquk  - 
site ;  so  also  is  the  anxiety  of  the  pursuit,  and  the 
pain  of  disappointment — and  what  is  the  worst  part 
pf  the  account,  the  pleasure  is  short  lived.     We  soon 
cease  to  look  back  upon  those  whom  we  have  left  be- 
hind ;  new  contests  are  engaged  in,  new  prospects 
unfold  themselves  \  a  succession  of  struggles  is  kept 
up,  whilst  there  is  a  rival  left  within  the  compass  of 
our  views  and  profession ;  and  when  there  is  none, 
(he  pleasure  with  the  pursuit  is  at  an  end, 

II.  We  have  seen  what  happiness  does  not  consist 
in.     We  are  next  to  consider  in  what  it  does  consist. 

In  the  conduct  of  life,  the  great  matter  is,  to  know 
beforehand,  what  will  please  us,  and  what  pleasures 
will  hold  out.  So  far  as  we  know  this,  our  choice 
will  be  justified  by  the  event.  And  this  knowledge 
is  more  scarce  and  difficult  than  at  first  sight  it  may 
seem  to  be :  for  sometimes,  pleasures  which  are  won- 
derfully alluring  and  flattering  in  the  prospect,  tun3L 
out  in  the  possession,  extremely  insipid ;  or  do  not 
hold  as  we  expected  j  at  other  times  pleasures  start 
yp,    which    never  -entered    into   our   calculation  \ 
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*nd  which  *e  might  have  missed  of  by  itot  for6- 
seeing:  from  whence  \re  have  reasbh   to  believe, 
that  we  actually  do  miss  of  many  pleasures  front 
the  same  cause.    I  say  to  khofr  "  beforehand,"  for 
after  die  experiment  is  tried,  *t  is  commonly  irn* 
practicable  to  retreat  or  change ;  beside  that  shifting 
and  changing  is  apt  to  generate  a  habit  of  restlessness, 
which  is  destructive  of  the  happiness  of  every  condi* 
tion. 
I      By  reason  of  the  original  diversity  of  taste,  capao 
i  Sty,  and  constitution,  observable  in  the  human  species, 
I  and  the  still  greater  variety,  which  habit  and  fashion 
have  introduced  in  these  particulars,  it  is  impossible 
i  to  propose  any  plan  of  happiness,  which  will  succeed 
to  all,  or  my  method  of  life  which  is  universally  el- 
igible or  practicable. 

Ail  that  can  be  Md  is,  that  theire  remains  a  pte- 
.  sumption  in  fovour  of  those  conditions  of  life  in 
j  larhich  in£ft  generally  appear  moat  cheerful  and  con- 
I  tented*  For  though  the  apparent  happiness  of  man* 
kind  be  not  always  a  true  measure  of  their  real  hap-: 
,  piness,  it  is  the  best  measure  We  have. 

Taking  this  for  my  guide,  1  am  inclined  to  believe 
{hat  happiness  consists, 
I       First,  In  the  exercise  of  the  soc&l  affections. 
■'        Those  persons  commonly  possess  good  spirits  who 
j    have  about  them  many  objects  of  affection  and  endear- 
ment, as  wife,  children,  kindred,  firidnds.     And  to  the 
want  of  these  may  be  imputed  the  peevishness  of 
jnonks,  and  of  such  as  lead  a  monastic  life. 

Of  the  same  nature  with  the  indulgence  of  our  do- 
mestic affections,  and  equally  refreshing  to  the  spirits, 
is  the  pleasure  which  results  from  acts  of  bounty  and 
beneficence,  exercised  either  in  giving  Money,  tir  fa. 
imparting  to  those  who  want  it,  the  assistance  of  our 
•{kill  and  profession. 

Another  main  article  of  human  happiness  is, 
SecoWd,  The  exercise  of  our  faculties,  either  of 
body  or  mind,  in  the  pursuit  of  some  engaging  en4* 
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ft  seems  to  be  tree,  that  no  plenitude  4f  preset  1 
gratifications,  can  make  the  possessor  happy  for  a  coin  | 
fkmance,  unless  he  have  something  m  reserve— some-  ■ 
thing  to  hopefar,  and  look  forward  to.    This  I  con* 
elude  to  be  the  case,  from  comparing  the  alacrity 
and  spirits  of  men,  who  are  engaged  in  afty  pursuit 
jphich  interests  them,  with  the  dejection  and  tntoui  ctf 
almost  all,  who  are  either  born  to  so  much  that  they 
want  nothing  more,  or  who  haye  used  up  their  satis* 
fictions  too  soon,  and  drained  the  sources  of  them. 

It  is  this  intolerable  vacuity  df  mind,  which  car* 
Ties  the  rich  and  great  to  the  horse-course  and  the 
-gaming-table ;  and  often  engages  them  in  contests 
and  pursuits,  of  which  the  success  bears  no  propor- 
tion to  the  soficitude  and  expense,  with  which  it  is 
nought.  An  election  for  a  disputed  borough  shall 
cost  the  parties  twenty  or  thirty  thousand  pounds  a 
.piece,  to  say  nothing  of  the  anxiety,  humiliation,  and 
fatigue  of  the  canvass;  when  a  seat  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  of  exactly  the  same  value,  may  be  had  for 
n  tenth  part  of  the  money,  and  with  no  trouble-  I 
do  not  mention  this  to  blame  the  ridi  and  great, 
(perhaps  they  cannot  do  better)  but  in  confirmation 
of  what  I  have  advanced. 

Hope,  which  thus  appears  to  be  of  so  much  import* 
ance  to  our  happiness,  is  of  two  kinds,  where  there 
Is  something  to  be  done  towards  attaining  the  object 
of  our  hope,  and  where  there  is  nothing  to  be  done,  ^ 
The  first  alone  is  of  any  value  ;  the  latter  being  apt 
to  corrupt  into  impatience,  having  nothing  in  its 
power  but  to  sit  stfli  and  wait,  which  soon  grows 
iSresome. 

The  doctrine  delivered  under  this  head  may  be 
readily  admitted ;  but  how  to  provide  ourselves  with 
a  succession  of  pleasurable  engagements,  is  the  diffi- 
culty. This  requires  two  things ;  judgment  in  the 
choice  of  ends  adapted  to  our  opportunities ;  and  a 
command  of  imagination,  so  as  to  be  able,  when  the 
judgment  has  made  choice  of  an  end,  tp  transfer  a 
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\  pleasure  to  the  means ;  after  which  4he  end  may  be 
forgotten  as  soon  as  we  will. 
I  Hence  those  pleasures  are  most  valuable,  not  which 
I  are  most  exquisite  in  the  fruition,  but  which  are  most 
productive  of  engagement  and  activity  in  the  pursuit. 
A  man  who  is  in  earnest  in  his  endeavours  after 
the  happiness  of  a  future  state,  has,  in  this  respect* 
an  advantage  over  all  the  world.  For  he  has  conr 
stantly  before  his  eyes  an  object  of  supreme  import- 
ance, productive  of  perpetual  engagement  and  activ* 
jty,  and  of  which  the  pursuit  (which  cau  be  said  of 
no  pursuit  besides)  lasts  him  to  his  life's  end.  Yet 
even  he  must  have  many  ends,  beside  the  far  end  : 
but  then  they  will  conduct  to  that,  be  subordinate, 
and  in  sopie  way  or  other  capable  of  being  referred 
to  that,  and  derive  their  satisfaction,  or  an  addition 
of  satisfaction,  from  that. 

Engagement  is  every  thing*  The  more  significant, 
however,  our  engagements  are,  the  better  ;  such  as 
the  planning  pf  laws,  institutions,  manufactures,  char- 
ities, improvements,  public  works  ;  and  the  endeavr 
ouring,  by  our  interest,  address,  solicitations,  and  acc- 
livity, to  carry  them  intp  effect :  or  upon  a  smaller 
scale,  the  procuring  of  a  maintenance  and  fortune  for 
our  families  by  a  ,cour se  of  industry  and  application 
to  our  callings,  which  forms  and  gives  motion  to  the 
common  occupations  of  life  j  training  up  a  child  ; 
prosecuting  a  scheme  for  his  future  establishment  ; 
making  ourselves  masters  of  a  language  or  a  science ; 
improving  or  managing  an  estate ;  labouring  after 
a  piece  of  preferment  ;  and  lastly,  any  engagement, 
which  is  innocent,  is  better  than  none  :  as  the  writ- 
ing of  a  book,  the  building  of  a  house,  the  laying  out 
of  a  garden,  the  digging  of  a  fish-pond — even  the 
raising  of  a  cucumber  or  a  tulip. 
-  Whilst  the  mind  is  taken  up  with  the  objects  of 
business  before  us,  we  are  commonly  happy,  whatev- 
er the  object  or  business  be  :  when  the  mind  is  absent, 
and  the  thoughts  are  wandering  to  something  else 
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than  what  is  passing  in  the  place  in  which  we  are* 
we  are  often  miserable. 

Third,  Happiness  depends  upon  the  prudent  coo* 
stitution  of  the  habits. 

The  art  in  which  the  secret  of  human  happiness 
in  a  great  measure  consists,  is  to  set  the  habits  in  such 
a  manner,  that  every  change  may  be  a  change  for 
the  better.  The  habits  themselves  are  much  the 
same  ;  for  whatever  is  made  habitual,  becomes 
smooth,  and  easy,  and  nearly  indifferent.  The  re- 
turn to  an  old  habit  is  likewise  easy,  whatever  the 
habit  be.  Therefore  the  advantage  is  with  those 
habits  which  allow  of  indulgence  in  the  deviation 
from  them.  The  luxurious  receive  no  greater  pleas- 
ure, from  their  dainties,  than  the  peasant  does  from? 
his  bread  and  cheese  :  but  the  peasant,  whenever  he 
goes  abroad,  finds  a  feast  j  whereas  the  epicure  must 
be  well  entertained  to  escape  disgust*  Those  who* 
spend  every  day  at  cards,  and  those  who  go  every 
day  to  plough,  pa6S  their  time  much'  alike  \  intent 
upon  'frhat  they  are  about,  wanting  nothing,  regret-' 
ting  nothing,  tney  are  both  for  the  time  in  a  state  of  * 
ease :  but  then,  whatever  suspends  the  occupation 
of  the  card-player,  distresses  him  ;.  whereas  to  the 
labourer,  every  interruption  is  a  refreshment:  and 
this  appears  in  the  different  effect  that 'Sunday  pro- 
duces upon  the  two,  which  proves- a  day  of  recrea- 
tion to  the  one,  but  a  lamentable  burthen  to  the  bth-' 
er.  The  man  who  has  learned  to  live  alone,  feels « 
his  spirits  enlivened  whenever  he  enters  into  com- 
pany, and  takes  his  leave  without  regret  ;  another, 
who  has  long  been  accustomed  to  a  crowd,  or  con- 
tinual succession  of  company,  experiences  in  compa- 
ny no  elevation  of  spirits,  nor  any  greater  satisfac- 
tion, than  what  the  man  of  retired  life  finds  in  his 
chimney  corner.  So  far  their  conditions  are  equal*; 
but  let  a  change  of  place,  fortune,  or  situation,  sepa- 
rate the  companion  from  his  circle,  his  visitors,  his 
dub,  common  room,  or  coffee-bouse,  and  the  differ  * 
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ence  of  advantage  in  the  choice  and  constitution  <* 
the  two  habits  will  shew  itself.    Solitude  comes  ttf 
i  the  one  clothed  with  melancholy  j  to  the  other  it 
brings  liberty  and  quiet.     You  will  see  the  one  fret- 
ful and  restless,  at  a  k>6$  how  to  dispose  of  his  time, 
tiU  the  hour  eome  round  that  he  can  forget  himself 
in  bed  ;  the  other  easy  and  satisfied,  taking  up  h$ 
book,  or  his  pipe,  as  soon  as  he  finds  himself  alone  > 
ready  to.  admit  any  little  amusement  that  casts  up,  or 
to  turn  his  hands  and  attention  to  the  first  business* 
that  presents  itself )  or  Content  without  either  to  sit 
still,  and  let  his  tfams  of  thought  glide  indolently 
through  hk  brain,  without  much  ifte,  perhaps,  of 
pleasure,  but  without  hankering  after  any  thine  bet* 
ter,  and  without  irritation.    A  reader,  trho  has  U*r 
ured  himself  to  books  of  science  and  arguments 
tion,  if  a  novel,  a  well  written  pamphlet,  an  article 
of  news,  a  narrative  of  a  curious  voyage,  or  the 
journal  of  a  traveller,  fell  in  his  way,  sits  down  tor 
die   repast  with  telish  j   enjoys  his  entertainment 
whHe  it  lasts,  and  can  return,  when  It  is  err er ,  to  hit) 
graver  readings  without    distaste*     Another,  with 
whom  nothing  will  go  down  but  works  of  humou/ 
and  pleasantry,  or  whose  curiosity  pmst  be  interested 
by  perpetual  novelty,  will  consume  a  bookseller^ 
window  in  half  a  forenoon  ;  during  VWcfc  time  her 
is  rather  in  search  of  diversion  that*  diverted  ;  and' 
as  bdoks  to'  his  taste  are  few,  and  short,  and  rapidly 
read  over,  the  stock  is  soon  exhausted,  when  he  i* 
left  without  resource  from  this  principal  supply  of 
harmless  amusement* 

So  far  as  circumstances  of  fortune  conduce  t-p  hap* 
piness,  it  is  not  the  income  which  any  man  possesses* 
but  the  increase  of  income  that  affords  the  pleasure* 
Two  persons,  of  whom  one  begins  with  an  hunched 
add  advances  his  income  to  a  thousand  pound*  a 
year ;  and  the  other  sets  off  with  a  thousand,  aad 
dwindles  down  to  an  hundred,  may,  in  the  course- 
of  their  time,  have  the  receipt  and  spending  of  tfer 
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tefile  sum  of  money :  yet  their  satisfaction,  so  far  aa 
Fortune  is  concerned  in  it,  will  be  very  different :  the 
series  and  sum  total  of  their  income  being  die  same* 
it  makes  3  wide  difference  at  which  end  they  begin. 

Fourth,  Happiness  consists  in  health;  ) 

By  health  I  understand,  as  well  freedom  from  bodi*  / 
hf  distempers,  as  that  tranquillity,  fineness*  and  alac  ' 
rity  of  mind,  which  we  call  good  spirits  ;  and  which 
ihay  properly  enough  be  included  in  our  notion  of 
health,  as  depending  commonly  upon  the  same  causes, 
and  yielding  to  the  same  management,  as  our  bodily 
constitution* 

Health,  in  this  sedse,  is  the  one  thing  heedfuL  ; 
Therefore  no  pains,  expense,  self-denial,  or  restraint, 
to  which  we  subject  ourselves,  for  the  sake  of  healthy 
is  too  much*  Whether  it  require  us  to  relinquish  lu* 
cratfre  situations,  to  abstain  from  favourite  induk 
genceS,  to  control  intemperate  passions;  or  undergo 
tedious  regiment ;  whatever  difficulties  it  lays  us  un* 
der,  a  man  who  pursues  his  happiness  rationally  and  * 
resolutely,  will  be  conteftt  to  submit  to. 

When  we  are  in  perfect  health  and  spirits,  we  feel  | 
In  ourselves  a  happiness  independent  of  any  particu*  ; 
Iar  outward  gratification  whatever,  and  of  which  we 
can  give  no  account. .  This  is  an  enjoyment  which  the 
•Deity  has  annexed  to  life  j  and  probably  constitutes* 
in  a  great  measure,  the  happiness  of  infants  and  brutes* 
especially  of  the  lower  and  sedentary  orders  of  animals* 
as  of  oysters,  periwinkles,  and  the  like ;  for  which  I 
have  sometimes  been  at  a  loss  to  find  put  amusement* 

The  above  account  of  human  happiness  will  justify 
the  two  following  conclusions;  which,  although  found 
in  most  books  of  morality,  have  seldom,  I  think,  been 
supported  by  any  sufficient  reasons. 

First,  That  happiness  is  pretty  equally  .distributed 
amongst  the  different  orders  of  civil  society. 

Second i  That  vice  has  no  advantage  over  virtue, 
even  with  respect  to  this  world's  happiness. 
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VIRTUE. 

!  VIRTUE  is, "  the  doing  good  to  mankindy  itro6e± 

t  jience  to  the  will  of  God,  and  for  the  sake  of ever  fasting 
j    happiness." 

According  tp  which  definition, "  the  good  of  man- 
kind" is  the  subject,  the  "  will  of  God"  the  ride,  an<i 
"  everlasting  happiness*  the  motive  of  human  virtue. 

Virtue  has  been  divided  by  some  moralists  into  be* 
i  wwok&e,prudem%9  fortitude,  w&tetuperauce^  Bvnev* 
suknce  proposes  good  ends  j  prudence  suggests  the  best 
means  of  attaining  them  ;  fortitude  enables  us  tp  en- 
counter the  difficulties,  dangers*  and  cUBcouragemej*tsf. 
which  stand  in  our  way  in  the  pursuit  of  these  ends  j 
•  temperance  repels  and  overcomes  the  f&esiaits  that  ob- 
struct it.  BemwUnciy  for  instance*  prompts  u*  to  un- 
dertake die  cause  of  an  oppressed  otphan ;  prudence 
suggests  the  best  meant  of  going  about  it  j  fortitude 
enables  us  to  confront  the  danger,  and  bear  up  against 
die  loss,  disgrace,  or  repulse,  that  may  attend  our  un- 
dertaking •  and  temper  one?  keeps  under  the  love  of 
yymey,  of  ease,  or  amusement,  which  might  divert 
p&from  iu 

Virtue  is  dlstinguiflied  by  others  Into  two  branches 
•nly,  prudence  ana  benevolence  ;  prudence  attentive  to* 
our  own  interest ;  benevolence  to  that  of  our  fellow 
creatures :  both  direct  to  the  same  end,  the  increase 
ef  happiness  in  nature ;  and  taking  equal  concern  in* 
the  future  as  in  the  present. 

Th&  four  Cardinal  virtues  dxef  prudence* fortkuder 
temperance »,  ^nd  Justice. 

But  the  dmsute  of  virtue,  to  which  we  are  nowa- 
day* most  accustomed,  is  into  duties** 
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Toward!  Gut;  as  piety*  reverence,  ittfgnation,  | 
gratitude ,  <&c. 

Towards  other  men  (or  relative  duties ;)  as  justice,  > 
datity,  fidelity,  loyalty,  &c. 

Towards  out&fam ;  as  chastity,  sobriety,  temper-  J 
ince,  preservation  of  life,  care  oi  health,  &c. 

More  of  these  distinctions  have  been  proposed* 
which  it  is  not  worth  while  to  set  down* 


I  shall  proceed  to  state  a  few  observations,  which 
relate  to  the  jjeijeral  regulation  of  human  conduct ; 
unconnected  indeed  with  each  other,  but  very  worthy 
of  attention;  and  which  fall  as  properly  under  the 
title  of  this  Chapter  as  of  any  other. 

I.  Mankind  act  more  from  habit  flian  reflection. 

It  is  on  few*  only,  and  gieat  occasions  that  men 
deliberate  at  all ;  on  fewer  still,  that  they  institute 
any  thing  like  a  regular  inquiry  into  the  moral  reo . 
titude  or  depravity  of  what  they  are  about  to  do  j  or 
wait  for  the  result  of  it*  We  are  for  the  most  part 
determined  ait  once  ;  and  by  an  impulse,  which  is  the 
effect  and  energy  of  pre-establiihed habits.^  And  this 
constitution  seems  well  adapted  to  the  exigences  of 
human  life,  and  to  the  imbecility  of  our  moral  prin* 
ciple.  In  the  current  occasions  and  rapid  opportuni* » 
ties  of  life,  there  is  ofttimes  little  leisure  for  reflection  j 
and  were  there  more,  a  man,  who  has  to  reason 
about  his  duty,  when  the  temptation  to  transgress  is 
upon  him,  is  almost  sure  to  reason  himself  into  aa 
error.  . 

If  we  are  in  so  great  a  degree  passive  Under  our 
habits,  where,  it  is  asked,  is  the  exercise  of  virtue, 
the  guilt  of  vice,  or  any  use  of  moral  and  religious 
knowledge  ?  I  answer,  in  the  farming  and  contracting 
of  these  habits. 
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I  And  fipbm  hettce  recite  a  rule  of  life  of  consfdera* 
:  He  importance,  viz^^iat  many  things  are  to  be  done; , 
j  pnd  abstained  from,  solely  for  the  sake  of  habit.  We 
'  will  explain  ourselves  by  an  example  or  two.  A  beg* 
gar,  with  the  appearance  of  extreme  distress,  psks  our 
charity.  If  we  come  to  ar^ue  the  matter,  whether 
the  distress  be  real,  whether  it  be  not  brought  upon 
himself,  whether  it  be  of  public  advantage  to  admit 
such  applications,  whether  it  be  not  to  encourage 
idleness  and  vagrancy,  whether  it  may  not  invite  im- 
postors to  our  doors,  whether  the  money  can  be 
well  spared,  or  might  not  be  better  applied  ;  when 
these  considerations  are  put  together,  it  may  appear 
very  doubtful,  whether  we  ought  or  ought  not,  to 
give  any  thing.  But  when  we  reflect,  that  the  mis* 
ery  before  our  eyes  excites  our  pity,  whether  we 
Will  or  not;  that  it  is  of  the  utmost  consequence  to 
us  to  cultivate  this  tenderness  of  mind ;  that  it  is  a 
quality,  cherished  by  indulgence,  and  soon  stifled  by 
opposition :  when  tnis,  I  say,  is  considered,  a  wise 
'  man  will  do  that  for  his  own  sake,  which  he  would 
have  hesitated  to  do  for  the  petitioner's  ;  he  will  give 
way  to  his  compassion,  rather  than  offer  violence  to 
a  habit  of  so  much  general  use. 

A  man  of  confirmed  good  habits  will  act  in  thfi 
same  manner*  without  any  consideration  at  all. 

This  may  serve  for  one  instance :  another  is  the 
following.  A  man  has  been  brought  up  from  his  in- 
fancy with  a  dread  of  lying.  An  occasion  presents 
itself,  where,  at  the  expense  of  a  little  veracity,  he 
may  divert  his  company,  set  off  his  own  wit  with  ad- 
vantage, attract  the  notice  and  engage  the  partiality 
of  all  about  him.  This  is  not  a  small  temptationl 
And  when  he  looks  at  the  other  side  of  the  question, 
he  sees  no  mischief  that  can  ensue  from  this  liberty, 
no  slander  of  any  man's  reputation,  no  prejudice 
"  fikely  to  arise  to  any  man's  interest.  Were  there 
nothing  further  to  be  considered,  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  show  why  a  mam  under  such  circumstances  i 
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might  not  indulge  his  humour.  But  when  hfc  reflects 
that  his  scruples  about  lying  have  hitherto  preserved 
him  free  from  this  vice ;  that  occasions  like  the  pres- 
ent will  return,  where  the  inducement  may  be  equal* 
ly  strong,  but  the  indulgence  much  less  innocent  i 
that  his  scruples  will  wear  away  by  a  few  transgres- 
sions, and  leave  him  subject  to  one  of  the  meanest  and 
most  pernicious  of  all  bad  habits,  a  habit  of  lying 
whenever  it  will  serve  his  turn  :  when  all  tins,  I  say, 
is  considered,  a  wjse  man  will  forego  the  present,  or 
«  much  greater  pleasure,  rather  than  lay  the  founds? 
ti(»i  of  a  character  so  vicious  and  contemptible. 

From  what  has  been  said  may  be  explained  also 
the  nature  of  habitual  virtue.    By  the  definition  of  \ 
rirtae,  placed  at  the  beginning  of  this  Chapter,  it  ap- 
pears, that  the  good  of  mankind  k  the  subject,  the 
will  of  God  the  rule,  and  everlasting  happiness  the 
motive  and  end  of  all  virtue.    Yet  in  fact  a  man 
shall  perform  many  an  act  of  virtue,  without  having 
either  the  good  of  mankind,  the  will  of  God,  or 
everlasting  happiness  in  his  thoughts.    How  is  this 
to  be  understood  ?  In  the  same  manner  as  that  a  mail 
may  be  a  very  good  servant,  without  being  conscious 
at  every  turn  of  a  particular  regard  to  his  master9* 
wiH,  or  of  an  express  attention  to  his  master's  inter- 
est ;  indeed  your  best  old  servants  are  of  this  sort  j 
tat  then  he  must  have  served  fora  length  of  time 
under  the  actual  direction  of  these  motives  to  bring 
it  to  this:  in  which  service  his  merit  and  virtue  con* 
sist. 

There  are  habits,  not  only  of  drinking,  swearing, 
and  lying,  and  of  some  other  things,  which  are  com- 
monly  acknowledged  to  be  habits,  and  called  so ;  but 
of  every  modification  of  action,  speech,  and  thought. 
Man  is  a  bundle  of  habits*  There  are  habits  of  in* 
dustry,  attention,  vigilance,  advertency  ;  of  a  prompt 
obedience  to  the  judgment  occuring,  or  of  yielding 
to  the  first  impulse  of  passion ;  of  extending  6ur 
yiews  to  the  future,  or  of  resting  upon  the  present  j 
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ta&9«  ?ad  di^riaesa  >  of  vanity,  self  conceit,  meU 
awholy*  partiality  $  of  fretfuiness,  suspicion,  cap* 
tiouaneaa*  censeriousness  }  of  pride,  ambition,  coy*. 
etG*sf#*6>  of  ovwHreachingy  intrigvang,  projecting* 
&  a  word,  there  is  not  a  quality,  or  function,  either 
Of  body  er  nuiMt*  wbieh  doe?  not  feel  tke  influence 
of  this  great  law  of  animated  nature. 

U.  Th*Chfi&i*»  rtlgion  hath  net  ascertained  the 

j  pffecte*  $tffttity  <rf  virtue  necessary  tw  salvation. 

1      tW»  ha*b#«i  ftttde^aiiobjeatioo  to  €hmtaaity  9 

j  but  without  tt&tfft.    For,  as  att  revehtknt,  however 

/  tafpArfed  ortgiAattt,  Host  bff  trawknitttd  by  the  or- 

-  tttatf?  *fehkle  of  fetnnttgey  tt  behove*  these  whfr 

irttke  tfe<*^ctiott  td  shew  that  any  form  of  word* 

A$t*ld  be  devised,  which  might  express  itimakantity  ? 

d*  th*t  it  fe  possible  to  eonsmate  a  standard  t>f  mdtfat 

*&mnien^  a&oinftiodstted  to  Ae  fchnost  isfioste  <& 

*a*fey  tfhidistobritf*  in  dtecapKifiaa  and  opportune 

tl&ef  detent  Melt, 

lt8^a^*tostitgW^bfet6<*f  coi^pdom  of  joe* 

tfce*  and  i*  *dftkmant  Otfugh  I*  tke  language  of 
*^t*ef*«rt|kpoeet!^ttflewalre  prmwdforw 
*e*fcfds  atid  frtnfettffitehtty  of  *ti  possible  degrees,, 
Iftwfctlte  tn*&  talced  ta$ptoes»  dwm  to  extreme 
zbis^ry  j  sb  that  *  our  labour  k  never  in  vain  j** 
Whatever  JkJ«ifcft*ent  we  itfake  kit  virtue,  we  pro* 
dtfre  a  proportionable  accession  of  future  happiness ; 
aij  cm  (toother  hfcf**,  every  ascuimilatkm  of  vice 
}s  the  "  treasuring  up  of  so  much  wrath  against  the 
dtf  of  wrath/*    It  has  beeft  stfd,  that  it  can  never  be 

•  "  He-wn«&  sowfadi  sparingly  Aadl  feap  tjso  sparmgly ;  and  he  which 
soweth' bountifully  shall  reap  also  Bountifully.*  2  Cor.  i*.  6.*^"  A*d  than; 
servant  which  knew  hit  Lord's  will;  and  prepared  not*  himself,  neither  dk) 
according  to  tut  Willi  thalVbe  beaten  wkh  many  stripe* ;  but  he  that  knew 
not,  shall  be  beaten  with  few  stripes.'1  Luke  xiL  47,  4*.—"  Whosoever 
snail  give  you  a*  Aijidf  w^W  to;  drink  ih  mjr'rfanifes  because  ye  beionp 
tt>  Cnritft,  verily  I  lavumo  you,  be  shatt  not  lose  his  reward  ;'*  to  wit,  inti- 
mating that  there  is  fn  jescrve  a  pToportionaTrewahffor  even  the  smallest 
act  of  Virtute.  fork  if.  41.^-See  also  thepfcrabfe  of  Ae  pounds,  JLuW 
xfx.  IS,  Jte.  Where  hewUbst  poun*  had  ff*»e*  ten  pounds,  was  placed 
over  ten  cities;  and  he  who*  pound  had  gained  ive  pounds,  wat  placed 
over  fire  cities. 
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a  jntt  economy  of  ffotfdenee,  Co  admit  on*  part  of ' 
mankind  iftto  heaven,  and  condemn  the  other  tf ' 
hell,  sia(e  then  mast  be  very  little  to  phoose,  between 
tjie  worst  man  who  is  received  kilo  heaven,  and  the 
beet  who  j*  excluded  And  how  know  we,  k  might 
be  answered,  but  that  there  may  be  as  little  to 
choose  in  thefr  conations  f 

Without  entering  into  a  detail  of  teriptore  *io- 
raEty,  which  would  anticipate  oar  subject,  the  fol*  - 
lowing  general  posititaa  anay  be  advanced,  I  think,  1 
with  safety  : 

1.  'That  a  state  of  happiness  is  not  to  be  expected ! 
by  those  who  are  conscious  of  no  moral  or  religious  - 
role*    I    mean  those,  who  cannot  with  truth  say, 
that   they   have  been  prompted  to  one  action,  or 
withheld  from  one  gratification,  by  any  regard  to 
virtu?  or  religion,  either  immediate  or  habitual. 

There  needs  no  other  proof  of  this,  than  the  con- 
sideration, that  a  brute  would  be  as  proper  an  object l 
of  reward  as  such  a  man  ;  and  that,  if  the  case  were 
to,  the  penal  sanctions  of  religion  could  have  no 
place.  For  whom  would  you  punish,  if  yon  make 
such  a  one  as  this  happy  ?— or  rather  Indeed  religion 
itself,  both  natural  and  revealed,  would  cease  to  have 
either  use  or  authority. 

2.  That  a  state  of  happiness  is  not  to  be  expected 
by  those,  who  reserve  to  themselves  the  habitual 
practice  of  any  one  ski,  or  neglect  of  one  known 
dutv/ 

Because  no  obedience  can  proceed  upon  proper 
motives  which  is  not  universal,  that  is,  which  is  not 
directed  to  every  command  of  God  alike,  as  they 
all  stand  upon  die  same  authority. 

Because,  such  an  allowance  would  in  effect  amount 
to  a  toleration  of  every  vice  m  the  worfd. 

And  because,  the  strain  of  scripture  language  ex- l 
chides  any  such  hope.    When  our  duties  are  recited, 
th«yareputa/fc/ra*^  that  is,  as  all  and  every  of 
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them  required  in  the  Christian  character.  "  Add\m 
your  faith  virtue,  and  to  virtue  knowledge,  and  to 
knowledge  temperance,  and  to  temperance  patience, 
and  to  patience  godliness,  and  to  godliness  brotherly 
kindness,  and  to  brotherly  kindness  charity/'*  On 
the  other  hand,  when  vices  are  enumerated,  they 
are  put  disjunctively ,  that  is,  as  separately  and  sever* 
ally  excluding  the  sinner  from  heaven,  "  Neither 
fornicators,  nor  idolaters,  nor  adulterers,  nor  effem* 
inate,  nor  abusers  of  themselves  with  mankind,  nor 
thieves,  nor  covetous,  nor  drunkards,  nor  revilers, 
nor  extortioners,    shall    inherit   the   kingdom   of 

heaven/'t 

Those  texts  of  scripture,  which  seem  to  lean  a  con- 
trary way,  as  that  "  charity  shall  cover  a  multitude  of 
sins  ;"  J  that  u  he  which  converteth  a  sinner  from 
the  error  of  his  way  shall  hide  a  multitude  of  sins  j"j| 
cannot  I  think,  for  the  reasons  above  mentioned,  be 
extended  to  sins  deliberately,  habitually,  and  obsti- 
nately persisted  in. 

i     3.  That  a  state  of  mere  unprofitableness  will  not 
i  go  unpunished* 

This  is  expressly  laid  down  by  Christ  in  the  para* 
ble  of  the  talents,  which  supersedes  all  farther  rea- 
soning upon  the  subject.  "  Then  he  which  had  re- 
ceived one  talent,  came  and  said,  Lord,  I  know  thee 
that  thou  art  an  austere  man,  reaping  where  thou 
hast  not  sown,  and  gathering  where  thou  hast  not 
strawed  ;  and  t  was  afraid,  and  hid  my  talent  in  the 
earth  ;  lo,  there  thou  hast  that  is  thine.  His  Lord 
answered  and  said  unto  him,  thou  wicked  and  sloth- 
ful servant,  thou  knowest  (or  knewe^t  thou  ?)  that  I 
reap  where  I  sowed  not,  and  gather  where  1  have  not 
strawed;  thou  oughtest  therefore  to  have  put  my 
money  to  the  exchangers,  and  then  at  my  coming  I 
should  have  received  mine  own  with  usury.  Take 
therefore  the  talent  from  him;  and  give  it  unto  him 

•  2  Ptt.  i.  5,  «,  7.  f  1  Cor.  TL  9,  10.  \  1  Ptt  it.  fc 

g  Jamm  ?.  20. 
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Which  hath  ten  talents ;  for  unto  every  one  that 
hath  shall  be  given,  and  he  shall  have  abundance  ; 
but  from  him  that  hath  not  shall  be  taken  away 
even  that  which  he  hath  ;  and  cast  ye  the  unprofitable 
servant  into  outer  darkness*  there  shall  be  weeping  and 
piashing  of  teeth"* 

;  EL  In  every  question  of  cohducf  where  dne  sicfe  1 
is  doubtful  and  the  other  side  safe,  we  are  bound  to  ' 
take  the  safe  side.  ' 

.This  is  best  explained  by  ah  instance,  and  I  knoW 
of  none  more  to  our  purpose  than  that  of  suicide. 
Suppose,  for  example's  sake,  that  it  appear  doubtful 
to  a  reasoner  upon  the  sufcject  whether  he  may  law^  i 
fully  destroy  himself.    He  can  hat*  no  doubt,  but  \ 
that  it  is  lawful  for  him  to  let  it  alone; 

Here  therefore  is  a  case,  in  which  one  side  is  doubt- 
ful, and  the  other  side  safe.  By  virtue  therefore  o£ 
our  rule,  he  is  bound  to  pursue  the  safe  side,  that  is, 
to  forbear  frcSm  offering  violence  to  himself  whilst  a 
doiibt  remains  upon  his  mind  concerning  the  lawful- 
ness df  suicide; 

It  is  pruderit j  yott  alio*,  to  take  the  safe  side.  But 
our  observation  means  something  more.  We  assert 
that  the  adtion,  Concerning  which  we  doubt,  what- 
ever it  may  be  in  itself,  or  to  another,  would  in  us9 
whilst  this  doubt  remains  Upon  our  minds',  be  cer- 
tainly sinful.  The  case  is  expressly  so  adjudged  by 
St.  Paul,  with  whose  authority  we  will  for  the  pres- 
ent rest  contented.  "  I  kiiow  and  am  persuaded  by 
the  Lord  Jesus,  that  there  is  nothing  ilnciean  of  it- 
self, but  to  him  that  esteemeth  any  thing  to  bt  uncledn,  to 

him  it  is  unclean. Happy  is  he  that  con- 

dtmneth  not  himself  in  that  thing  which  he  allow- 
eth  ;  and  he  that  doubteth  is  damned  (condemned} 
if  he  eat,  for  whatsoever  is  not  of  faith  (I.  e.  not  dortd 
with  a  full  pertuasion  of  the  lawfulness  of  it)  it 
Vra."t 
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Moral  Obligation. 


CHAPTER    I. 

1HE  QUESTION,  WHT  AM  I  OBLIGED  TO 
KEEP  MY  WORD  ?  CONSIDERED. 

WHY  an*  I  obliged  to  keep  my  word  ? 

Because  it  is  right,  says  one.  Because  it  is  agree- 
able to  the  fitness  of  things,  says  another.  Because 
it  is  conformable  to  reason  and  nature,  says  a  third*. 
Because  it  is  conformable  to  truth,  says  a  fourth. 
Because  it  promotes  the  public  good,  says  a  fifth* 
Because  it  is.  required  by  the  will  of  God,  concludes* 
a  sixth. 

Upon  which  different  accounts,  two  things  are 
observable : 

First,  That  they  all  ultimately  coincide. 

The  fitness  of  things,  means  their  fitness  to  pro- 
duce happiness  r  die  nature  of  things,  means  that 
actual  constitution  of  the  world,  by  which  some 
things,  as  such  and  such  actions,  for  example,produce 
happiness,  and  others  misery :  reason  is  the  principle, 
by  which  we  discover  or  judgcof  this  constitution  t 
truth  is  this  judgment  expressed  or  drawn  out  into 
propositions.  So  that  it  necessarily  comes  to  pass,, 
that  what  promotes  the  public  happiness,  or  hap- 
piness upon  the  whole,  is  agreeable  to  the  fitness  of 
things,  to  nature,  to  reason,  and  to  truth :.  and  such- 
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(as  will  appear  by  and  by)  is  the  divine  character, 
that  wh#  promotes  the  general  happiness,  is  requir-  » 
ed  by  the  will  of  God ;  and  what  has  all  the  abpve 
properties,  must  needs  be  right ;  for  right. means  no  ' 
xnore  than  conformity  to  the  rule  we  go  by,  what* 
ever  that  rule  be. 

And  this  is  the  reason  that  moralists,  from  what- 
ever different  principles  they  set  out,  commonly  t 
meet  m  their  conclusions  ;  that  is,  they  enjoin  the 
same  conduct,  prescribe  the  same  rules  of  duty,  and, 
with  a  few  exceptions,  deliver  upon  dubious  cases 
the  same  determinations. 

Secondly,  It  is  to  be  observed,  that  these  answers  \ 
all  leave  the  matter  short ;  for  the  inquirer  may 
turn  round  upon  his  teacher  with  a  second  ques- 
tion, in  which  he  will  expect  to  be  satisfied,  namely, 
why  am  I  obliged  to  do  what  is  right  ;  to  act  agree- 
ably to  the  fitness  of  things  j  to  conform  to  reason, 
nature,  or  truth ;  to  promote  the  public  good,  or  y 
to  obey  the  will  of  God  ? 

The  proper  method  of  conducting  the  inquiry  is* 
first,  to  examine  what  we  mean,  when  we  fay  a  man 
is  obliged  to  do  any  thing,  and  then,  to  shew  why  he 
is  obliged  to  do  the  thing  which  we  have  proposed 
as  an  example,  namely, "  to  keep  his  word.** 


CHAPTER    II. 


WHAT  WE  MEAN  WHEN  WE  SAT  A  MAN 
IS  OBLIGED  TO  DO  A  THING. 

A  MAN  is  to  be  said  to  be  obliged^  c<  when  he 
ig  urged  by  a  violent  motive^  resulting  from  the  command 
ef  another" 

First,  tt  The  motive  must  be  violent/'  If  a  perr 
son,  who  has  done  me  some  little  service,  or  has  a 
tmall  place  in  his,  disposal,  ask  me  upon  some  occa* 
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pion  for  my  vote,  I  may  possibly  give  it  him,  from  * 
.  motive  or  gratitude  or  expectation  j  but  I  should 
hardly  say,  that  I  was  obliged  to  give  it  him,  because 
the  inducement  4°es  pot  rise  hign  enough.  Where- 
as, if  a  father  or  a  master,  or  any  great  benefactor, 
or  one  on  whom  my  fortune  depends,  require  my 
vote,  I  give  it  him  ot  course  j  and  my  answer  to  aU 
vho  ask  me  why  I  voted  so  and  so,  is,  that  my  fa«r 
ther  or  my  master  obliged  me  ;  and  that  I  had  receive 
i  ed  so  Riany  favours  from,  or  had  so  great  a  de- 
pendence upon  such  a  one,  that  I  was  qblige d  to  vote 
m  he  directed  me. 

Secondly,  <c  It  must  result  from  the  comman4 
of  another."  Offer  a  man  a  gratuity  for  doing  any 
thing,  for  seizing,  for  example,  an  offender,  he  is  not 
ebliged  by  your  offer  to  do  it ;  nor  could  he  say  he 
is,  though  he  may  t}e  induced,  persuaded,  prevailed, 
vpon,  tempted,  lid,  ipagi&rate, or  the  man's  imme- 
diate superior  command  it,  he  considers  himself  a$ 
obliged  to  comply,  though  possibly  he  would  lose  less 
$y  a  refusal  in  this  case,  than  in  the  former. 

'  I  will  not  undertake  to  sot  that  the  words  obliga- 

iion  and  obliged  are  used  uniformly  in  this  sense,  or 

Always  with  this  distinction  ;   nor  is  it  possible  to  tie 

down  popular  phrases  to  any  constant '  signification  : 

but,  wherever  the  motive  is  violent  enough,  and 

(  coupled  with  the  idea  of  command,  authority,  law, 

1  qr  the  will  of  a  superior,  there,  I  take  it,  we  always 

I  reckon  ourselves  to  be  obliged. 

And  from  this  account  of  obligation  it  follows, 
that  we  can  be  obliged  to  do  nothing,  but  what  we 
.ourselves  are  to  gain  or  lose  something  by ;  for  noth-, 
jing  else  c?ui  be  a  "  violent  motive"  to  us.  As^  we 
should  not  be  obliged  to  obey  the  laws,  or  the  magis-* 
trate,  unless  rewards  or  punishments,  pleasure  or 
pain,  some  how  or  other  depended  upon  our  obedi*, 
ence;  so  neither  should  we,  without  the  same  rea- 
son, be  obliged  to  do  what  is  right,  to  practise  vir* 
{ue,  or  to  obey  the  conynands  of  Got|. 
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CHAPTER    m. 

THE  QUESTION,  WHY  AM  I  OBLIGED  TO 
KEEP  MT  WORD  >  RESUMED, 

-LET  it  be  remembered,  that  to  be  obliged, iC  is ; 
to  be  urged  by  a  violent  motive,  resulting  from  the 
command  of  another." 

And  then  let  it  be  asked,  Why  am  I  obliged  to  •. 
keep  my  word  F  and  the  answer  will  be,  "  because  I 
am  urged  to  do  so  by  a  violent  motive"  (namely,  the 
expectation  of  being  after  this  life  rewarded,  if  I  do, 
or  punished  for  it,  if  I  do  not)  w  resulting  from  the 
command  of  another"  (namely,  of  God.) 

This  solution  goes  to  the  bottom  of  the  subject,  as 
no  farther  question  can  reasonably  be  asked. 

Therefore,  private  happiness  is  our  motive,  and 
the  will  of  God  our  rule* 

When  I  first  turned  my  thoughts  to  moral  specu- 
lations, an  air  of  mystery  seemed  to  hang  over  the 
whole  subject ;  which  arose,  I  believe,  from  hence — 
that  I  supposed,  with  many  authors  whom  I  had 
read,  that  to  be  obliged  to  do  a  thing,  was  very  diffeiv 
ent  from  being  induced  only  to  doit}  and  that  the 
obligation  to  practise  virtue,  to  do  what  is  right,  just, 
&c.  was  quite  another  thing,  and  of  another  kind* 
than  the  obligation  which  a  soldier  is  under  to  obey 
his  officer,  a  servant  his  master,  or  any  of  the  civil  and 
ordinary  obligations  of  human  life.  Whereas,  from 
what  has  been  said  it  appears,  that  moral  obligation 
is  like  all  other  obligations  ;  and  that  all  obligation  is 
nothing  more  than  an  inducement  of  sufficient 
strength,  and  resulting,  in  some  way,  from  the  com- 
mand of  another. 

There  is  always  understood  to  be  a  difference  be- 
tween an  act  oi  prudence  and  an  act  of  duty.    Thus,  if 
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\  I  distrusted  a  man  who  owed  me  a  sum  of  money,  I 
should  reckon  it  an  act  of  prudence  to  get  another 
person  bound  with  him  j  but  I  should  hardly  call  it 
an  act  of  duty.  On  the  other  hand,  it  would  be 
thought  a  very  unusual  and  loose  kind  of  language, 
to  say,  that  as  I  had  made  6uch  a  promise  it  was  pru- 
dent to  perform  it ;  or  that^s  my  friend,  when  he 
went  abroad,  placed  a  box  of  jewels  in  my  hands,  it 
would  be  prudenf  in  me  to  preserve  it  for  him  till  he 
returned* 

Now,  in  what,  you  will  ask,  does  the  difference  con* 

:  rot  ?  inasmuch  as,  according  to  our  account  of  the 
patter,  both  in  tfee  one  case  apd  the  other,  in  acts  of 

'  duty  as  well  as  acts  of  prudence,  we  consider  solely 
what  we  ourselves  shall  gain  or  lose  by  the  act  ? 

Tfeg  difference,  and  the  only  difference,  is  this. '% 
that,  in  the  one  cape  we  consider  what  we  shall  gala, 
pr  lose  in.  the  present  world  ;  in  the  other  case  we 
consider  what  also  we  shall  gain  or  lose  in  the  world 
to  come. 

Those  who  would  establish  a  system  of  morality, 
independent  of  a  future  state,  must  look  out  for  some 
different  idea  of  moral  obligation  ;  unless  they  can 
shew  that  virtue  conduces  the  possessor  to  certain  hap- 
piness in  this  life,  or  to  a  much  greater  share  of  it,  * 
than  he  could  attain  by  a  different  behaviour* 

To  us  there  are  two  great  questions : 

I.  Will  there  be  after  this  life  any  distribution  of 
rewards  and  punishments  at  all  ? 

II.  If  there  be,  what  actions  will  be  rewarded,  and 
what  will  he  punished? 

The  first  question  comprises  the  credibility  of  the 
Christian  religion,  together  with  the  presumptive 
proofs  of  a  future  retribution  from  the  light  of  na- 
ture. The  second  question  comprises  the  province 
ff  morality.    JJo$h  <juesticgas  are  too  much  for  one 
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wo  A.  The  affirmative  therefore  of  the  first,  although ,' 
we  confess  that  it  is  the  foundation  upon  which  the  \ 
whole  fabric  rests,  must  m  this  treatise  be  taken  lor  : 
granted. 


CHAPTER    IV, 
THE  WILL  OF  GOD. 


As  the  will  of  God  is  our  rule,  to  inquire  wfat 
»  our  duty,  or  what  we  are  obliged  to  do,  m  any  in- 
stance, is,  in  effect,  to  inquire  what  is  the  will  of  God  , 
in  that  instance?  which  consequently  becomes  the 
whole  business  of  morality. 

Now  there  are  two  methods  of  coming  at  the  wiH  i 
•f  God  on  any  point : 

I*  By  his  express  declarations,  when  they  are  to  be  \ 
had  j  and  which  must  be  sought  for  in  scripture* 

II.  By  what  we  can  discover  of  his  designs  and  diS' 
positions  from  his  works,  or,  as  we  usually  call  it,  the 
fight  of  nature. 

And  here  we  may  observe  the  absurdity  of  separa- 
ting natural  and  revealed  religion  from  each  other* 
The  object  of  both  is  the  same— to  discover  the  will  of 
God — and,  provided  we  do  but  discover  it,  it  matters 
nothing  by  what  means. 

An  ambassador,  judging  by  what  he  knows  of  hisf 
sovereign's  disposition,  and  arguing  from  what  he 
has  observed  of  his  conduct,  or  is  acquainted  with 
his  designs,  may  take  his  measures  in  many  cases  with 
safety;  and  presume,  with  great  probability,  how 
fiis  master  would  have  him  act  on  most  occasions  that 
arise :  but  if  he  have  his  commission  and  instructions' 
m  his  pocket,  it  would  be  strange  hot  to  look  inte 
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them.  He  will  naturally  conduct  himself  by  botfa 
rules ;  when  his  instructions  are  clear  and  positive, 
there  is  an  end  of  all  farther  deliberation  (unless  in- 
deed he  suspect  their  authenticity):  where  his  in- 
structions are  silent  or  dubious,  he  will  endeavour  td 
fcupply  or  explain  them,  by  what  he  has  been  able  to 
collect  from  other  quarters  of  his  master's  general 
inclination  or  intentions. 

Mr.  Hume,  in  his  fourth  Appendix  to  his  Princi* 
pies  of  Morals,  has  been  pleased  to  complain  of  the! 
modern  scheme  of  uniting  Ethics  with  the  Christian 
Theology.  They  who  find  themselves  disposed  to 
join  in  this  complaint  will  do  well  to  obseive  what 
Mr.  Hume  himself  has  been  able  to  make  of  morality 
without  this  union.  And  for  that  purpose,  let  them 
read  the  second  part  of  the  ninth  sectien-ef  the  above 
essay ;  which  part  contains  the  practical  application 
df  the  whole  treatise*—*  treatise  which  Mr.  Hume 
declares  to  be  "  incomparably  the  best  he  ever  wrote." 
When  they  have  read  it  over,  let  them  consider, 
whether  any  tnotives  there  proposed  are  likely  to  be 
found  sufficient  to  withhold  men  from  the  gratifica- 
tion of  lust*  revenge,  envy,  ambition,  avarice,  or  to 
prevent  the  existence  of  these  passions.  Unless  they 
rise  up  from  this  celebrated  essay,  with  stronger  im- 
pressions upon  their  minds,  than  it  ever  left  upoti 
mine,  they  will  acknowledge  the  necessity  of  addi- 
tional sanctions.  But  the  necessity  of  these  sanctions 
is  not  now  the  question*  If  they  be  in  fad  established^ 
if  the  rewards  and  punishments  held  forth  in  the 
gospel  will  actually  conie  to  pas6,  they  must  be  con- 
sidered. Such  as  reject  the  Christian  religion  are  to 
make  the  best  shift  they  din  to  build  up  a  system, 
and  lay  the  foundations  of  morality  without  ifc 
But  it  appears  to  me  a  great  inconsistency  in  those 
__3£ho  receive  Christianity,  and  expect  something  to 
come  of  it,  to  endeavour  to  keep  all  such  expecta* 
dons  out  of  sight  in  their  reasonings  concerning  hu* 
1ban  duty. 
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The  method  of  coming  at  the  will  of  God  concerns 
ing  any  action,  by  the  light  of  nature,  is  to  enquire  in- 
to "  the  tendency  of  the  action  to  promote  or  dimin-- 
ish  the  general  happiness."  This  rule  proceeds  upoxi 
the  presumption,  that  God  Almighty  wills  and  wish- 
es the  happiness  of  h{s  creatures  j  and  consequently, 
that  those  actions,  which  promote  that  will  aftd  wish, 
must  be  agreeable  to  him ;  and  the  contrary* 

As  this  presumption  is  the  foundation  of  aixi 
whole  system,  it  becomes  necessary  to  explain  th€ 
Reasons  upon  which  it  rests. 


CHAPTER    V. 
THE  DIVINE  BENEVOLENCE. 

WHEN  God  created  the  human  species,  ei* 
ther  he  wished  their  happiness,  or  he  wished  their 
piisery,  or  he  was  indifferent  and  unconcerned  about 
both. 

If  he  had  wished  our  misery,  he  might  have 
made  sure  of  his  purpose,  by  forming  pur  senses  to 
be  as  many  sores  and  pains  to  us,  as  they  are  now 
instruments  of  gratification  and  enjoyment ;  or  by 
placing  us  amidst  objects  so  ill  suited  to  our  percep- 
tions, as  to  have  continually  offended  us,  instead  o£ 
ministering  to  our  refreshment  and  delight.  He 
might  have  made,  for  example,  every  thing  we  tasu 
ed  bitter }  every  thing  we  saw  loatjisome  $  every 
thing  we  touched  a  sting  y  every  smell  a  stench j  and 
every  sound  a  discord.  .  v 

If  he  had  been  indifferent  about  our  happiness  or'  ' 
misery,  we  must  impute  to  our  good  fortune  (as  all 
design  by  this  supposition  is  excluded)  both  the  ca- 
pacity of  our  senses  to  receive  pleasure,  and  the  sup*' 
$ly  of  external  objects  fitted  to  produce  it. 
I* 
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But  either  of  these,  and  still  more  both  of  them, 
being  too  much  to  be  attributed  to  accident,  noth« 
:  ing  remains  but  the  first  supposition,  that  God,  when 
/  he  created  the  human  species,  wished  their  happi- 
{  ness,  and  made  for  them  the  provision  which  he  has 
\  made,  with  that  vie'w,  and  for  that  purpose. 

The  same  argument  may  be  proposed  in  different 
terms,  thus:  Contrivance  proves  design;    and  the 
.  predominant  tendency  of  the  contrivance  indicates 
the  disposition  of  the  designer.     The  world  abounds 
with  contrivances;  and  all   the  contrivances  which 
we  are  acquainted  with,  are  directed  to  beneficial 
purposes.     Evil  no  doubt  exists ;  but  is  never,  that 
we  can  perceive,  the  object  of  contrivance.     Teeth 
are  contrived  to  eat,  not  to  ache ;  their  aching  now 
and  then  is  incidental  to  the  contrivance,  perhaps, 
inseparable  from  it ;  or  even,  if  you  will,  let  it  be 
called  a  defect  in  the  contrivance ;  but  it  is  not  the 
/  object  of  it.     This  is  a  distinction  which  well  deserves 
to  be  attended  to.     In  describing  implements  of  hus- 
bandry, you  wotdd  hardly  say  of  a  sickle,  that  it  is 
made  to  cut  the  reaper's  fingers,  though  from  the 
construction  of  the  instrument,  and  the  manner  of 
using  it,  this  mischief  often  happens*     But  if  you 
had  occasion   to  describe  instruments  of  torture  or 
execution,  this  engine,  you  would  say,  is  to  extend 
the  sinews  ;  this  to  dislocate  the  joints  ;    this  to 
break  the  bones  ;  this  to  scorch  the  soles  of  the  feet* 
Here  paia  and  misery  are  the  very  objects  of  the 
contrivance.     Now   nothing  of  ithis  sort  is   to  be 
found  in  the  works  of  nature.     We  never  discover 
a  train  of  contrivance  to  bring  about  an  evil  purpose* 
No  anatomist  ever  discovered  a  system  of  organiza- 
tion, calculated  to  produce  pain  and  disease ;  or,  in 
explaining  the  parts  of  the  human  body,  ever  said, 
this  to  irritate  ;    this  to  inflame  ;    this  duct  is  to 
convey  the  gravel  to  the  kidneys ;  this  gland  to  se* 
crete  the  humour   which  forms  the  gout :    If  by 
chance  he  come  at  a  part  of  which  he  knows  not 
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the  use,  the  most  he  can  say  is,  that  Jt  is  useless  ;   no 
one  ever  suspects  that  it  is  put  there  to  incommode, ' 
to  annoy  or  torment.     Since  then  God  hath  called 
forth  his  consummate  wisdom  to  contrive  and   pro- 
vide  for  our   happiness,  and   the  world  appears  to  • 
have  been  constituted  with  this  design   at  first,  so  . 
long  as  this  constitution  is  upholden  by  him,  we  must 
in  reason  suppose  the  same  design  to  continue. 

The  contemplation  of  universal  nature  rather  be- 
wilders the  mind  than  affects  it.  There  is  always  a 
bright  spot  in  the  prospect  upon  which  the  eye  rests  ; 
a  single  example,  perhaps,  by  which  each  man  finds  . 
himself  more  convinced  than  by  all  others  put  togeth* 
er.  I  seem,  for  my  own  part,  to  see  the  benevo-  \ 
lence  of  the  Deity  more  clearly  in  the  pleasures  of 
very  young  children,  than  in  any  thing  in  the  world. 
The  pleasures  of  grown  persons  may  be  reckoned 
partly  of  their  own  procuring  ;  especially  if  there 
lias  been  any  industry,  or  contrivance,  or  pursuit, 
to  come  at  them  ;  or  if  they  are  founded,  like  mu- 
sic, painting,  &c  upon  any  qualification  of  their  own 
acquiring.  But  the  pleafures  of  a  healthy  infant 
are  so  manifestly  provided  for  it  by  another ■,  and  the 
benevolence  of  the  provision  is  so  unquestionable, 
that  every  child  I  see  at  its  sport  affords  to  my  mind 
a  kind  of  sensible  evidence  of  the  finger  of  God, 
and  of  the  disposition  which  directs  it* 

But  the  example,  which  strikes  each  man  mqst! 
strongly,  is  the  true  example  for  him  ;   and  hardly  » 
two  minds  hit  upon  the  same  ;   which  shews  th$ 
abundance  of  such  examples  about  us. 

We  conclude,  therefore,  that  God  wills  and  wish** 
es  the  happiness  of  his  creatures*  And  this  conclu- 
sion being  once  established,  we  are  at  liberty  to  go 
on  with  the  rule  built  upon  it,  namely,  "that  the  . 
method  of  coming  at  the  will  of  God,  concerning 
any  action,  by  the  light  of  nature,  is  to  inquire  into 
the  tendency  of  that  action  to  promote  or  diminish 
the  general  happiness/9 
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CHAPTER    VI. 


UTILITY. 


So 


then  actions  are  to  be  estimated  by  thefo 
i  tendency.*  Whatever  is  expedient  is  right.  It  is 
J  the  utility  of  any  moral  rule  alone  which  constitutes 

the  obligation  of  it. 
•  But  to  all  this  there  seems  a  plain  objection,  viz. 
;  that  many  actions  are  useful,  which  no  man  in  his 
.  senses  will  allow  to  be  right*  There  are  occasions, 
in  which  the  hand  of  the  assassin  would  be  very  use- 
ful. The  present  possessor  of  some  great  estate  em- 
ploys his  influence  and  fortune  to  annoy,  corrupt,  or 
Oppress  all  about  him.  His  estate  would  devolve,  by 
his  death,  to  a  successor  of  an  opposite  character.  It 
is  useful,  therefore,  to  dispatch  such  a  one  as  soon  as 
possible  out  of  the  way  ;  aa  the  neighbourhood  will 
change  thereby  a  pernicious  tyrant  for  a  wise  and 
generous  benfefector.  It  may  be  useful  to  rob  a  mi- 
ser and  give  the  money  to  the  poor  ;  as  the  money, 
no  doubt,  would  produce  more  happiness,  by  being 
laid  out  in  food  and  clothing  for  half  a  dozen  distress- 
ed families,  than  by  continuing  locked  up  in  a  miser's 
chest.  It  may  be  useful  to  get  possession  of  a  place, 
a  piece  of  preferment,  or  of  a  seat  in  parliament,  by 
bribery  or  false  swearing  ;  a6  by  means  of  them  we 
may  serve  the  public  more  effectually  than  in  our 
private  station.  What  then  shall  we  say  ?  Must  we 
admit  these  actions  to  be  right,  which  would  be  to 

*  Actions  in  the  abstract  are  right  or  wrong,  according  to  their  tenancy ; 
the  agent  is  virtuous  or  vicious,  according  to  his  design.  Thus,  if  the  ques- 
tion be,  Whether  relieving  common  beggars  be  right  cr  wrong  ?  we  inquire 
into  the  tendency  of  such  a  conduct  to  the  public  at' vantage  or  inconvenience. 
If  the  question  be,  Whether  a  man  remarkable  for  this  sort  of  bounty,  is  to 
be  esteemed  virtuous  for  that  reason  ?  we  inquire  into  his  design  y  whether  his 
liberality  sprung  from  charity  or  from  ostentation  ?  It  is  evident  tl#t  out 
concern  is  with  actions  in  the  abstract. 
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justify  assassination,  plunder,  and  perjury  ;  or  must  \ 
we  give  up  our  principle,  that  the  "criterion  of  right  \ 
is  utility  ? 

It  is  not  necessary  to  do  either. 

The  true  answer  is  this  ;  that  these  actions,  afte*  \ 
all,  are  not  useful,  and  for  that  reason,  and  that  \ 
alone,  are  not  right. 

To  see  this  point  perfectly,  it  must  be  observed 
that  the  bad  consequences  of  actions  are  twofold,  ! 
particular  and  general. 

The  particular  bad  consequence  of  an  action,  is 
the  mischief  which  tljat  single  action  directly  and 
immediately  occasions. 

The  general  bad  consequence  is,  the  violation  of ; 
some  necessary  or  useful  general  rule. 

Thus  the  particular  bad  consequences  of  the  as* 
sassination  above  described,  are  the  fright  and  pain 
which  the  deceased  underwent ;  the  I068  he  suffered 
of  life,  which  is  as  valuable  to  a  bad  man  as  to  a  good 
one,  or  more  so  ;  the  prejudice  and  affliction?*  of 
which  his  death  was  the  occasion,  to  his  family, 
friends,  and  dependants. 

The  general  bad  consequence  is  the  violation  of 
this  necessary  general  rule,  that  no  man  be  put  to 
death  for  his  crimes  but  by  public  authority. 

Although,  therefore,  such  an  action  have  no  par* 
ticular'bad  consequence, or  greater  particular  good* 
/consequences,  yet  it  is  not  useful  by  reason  of  the 
general  consequence,  which  is  of  more  importance, 
and  which  fe  evil.  And  the  same  of  the  other  two 
instances,  and  of  a  million  more,  which  might  bo 
mentioned. 

But  as  this  solution  supposes,  that  the  moral  gov* 
ernmentof  the  world  must  proceed  by  general  rules, 
it  remains  that  we  shew  the  necessity  of  thist 
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CHAPTER   VH. 
THE  NECESSITY  OF  GENERAL  RULES, 

a  OU  cannot  permit  one  action  and  forbid 
jmother,  without  shewing  a  difference  between  them. 
Consequently,  the  same  sort  of  actions  must  be  gener- 
ally permitted  or  generally  forbidden.  "  Where, 
therefore,  die  general  permission  of  them  would  be 
pernicious,  it  becomes  necessary  to  lay  down  and  sup- 
port the  rule  which  generally  forbids  them. 

Thus,  to  return  once  more  to  the  case  of  the  assas- 
sin. The  assassin  knocked  the  rich  villain  on  the  head, 
because  he  thought  him  better  out  of  the  way  than 
m  it.  If  you  allow  this  excuse  in  the  present  in* 
stance,  you  must  allow  it  to  all,  who  act  in  the  same 
manner,  and  from  the  same  motive  ;  that  is,  you 
must  allow  every  man  to  kill  any  one  he  meets,  whom 
he  thinks  noxious  or  useless  j  which,  in  the  event, 
would  be  to  commit  every  man's  life  and  safety  to 
the  spleen,  fury,  and  fanaticism  of  his  neighbour — a 
disposition  of  affairs  which  would  soon  fill  the  world 
with  misery  and  confusion  \  and  ere  long  put  an 
end  to  human  society,  if  not  to  the  human  species. 

The  necessity  of  general  rules  in  human  govern- 
ments is  apparent :  but  whether  the  same  necessity 
subsist  in  the  divine  economy,  in  that  distribution  of 
rewards  and  punishments,  to  which  a  moralist  looks 
forward,  may  be  doubted. 

I  answer,  that  general  rules  are  necessary  to  every 
pioral  government  ;  and  by  moral  government  I 
mean  any  dispensation,  whose  object  is  to  influence 
the  conduct  of  reasonable  creatures. 

For  if,  6f  two  actions  perfectly  similar,  one  be  pun- 
ished, and  the  other  be  rewarded  or  forgiven,  which 
is  the  consequence  of  rejecting  general  rules,  the  sub* 
jects  of  such  a  dispensation  would  no  longer  know* 
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either  what  to  expect  or  how  to  act.  Rewards  and 
punishments  would  cease  to  be  such — would  become 
accidents.  Like  the  stroke  of  a  thunderbolt,  or  the 
discovery  of  a  mine,  like  a  blank  or  benefit  ticket  in 
a  lottery,  they  would  occasion  pain  or  pleasure  when 
they  happened  j  but  following  in  no  known  order, 
from  any  particular  course  of  action,  they  could  have 
no  previous  influence  or  effect  upon  the  conduct. 

An  attention  to  general  rules,  thefefore,  is  includ- 
ed in  the  very  idea  of  reward  and  punishment.  Con- 
sequently whatever  reason  there  is  to  expect  future  re- 
ward and  punishment  at  the  hand  of  God,  there  is 
the  satne  reason  to  believe,  that  he  will  proceed  in 
the  distribution  of  it  by  general  rules. 


Before  we  prosecute. the  consideration  of  general 
consequences  any  farther,  it  may  be  proper  to  antic- 
ipate a  reflection,  which  will  be  apt  enough  to  sug- 
gest itself  in  the  progress  of  our  argument. 

As  the  general  consequence  of  an  action,  upon  \ 
which  so  much  of  the  guilt  of  a  bad  action  depends,  \ 
consists  in  the  example  ;  it  should  seem,  that,  if  the 
action  be  done  with  perfect  secrecy,  so  as  to  famish  ' 
no  bad  example,  that  part  of  the  guilt  drops  off. . 
In  the  case  of  suicide,  for  instance,  if  a  man  can  so 
manage  matters,  as  to  take  away  his  own  life,  with- 
out being  known  or  suspected  to  have  done  so,  he 
is  not  chargeable  with  any  mischief  from  the  exam- 
ple ;  nor  does  hi3  punishment  seem  necessary,  in 
order  to  save  the  authority  of  any  general  rule. 

In  the  first  place,  those  who  reason  in  this  manner 
do  not  observe  that  they  are  setting  up  a  general 
rule,  of  all  others  the  least  to  be  endured ;  namely, 
that  secrecy,  whenever  secrecy  is  practicable,  will 
justify  any  action. 

Were  such  a  rule  admitted,  for  instance,  in  the 
case  above  produced,  is  there  not  reason  to  fear  that 
people  would  be  disappearing  perpetually  ? 
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In  the  next  place,  I  would  wish  them  to  be  well 
z  satisfied  about  the  points  proposed  in  the  following 
'  queries : 

1.  Whether  the  scriptures  do  not  teach  us  to  ex- 
pect that  at  the  general  judgment  of  the  world,  the 
most  secret  actions  will  be  brought  to  light  ?*   m 

-2.  For  what  purpose  can  this  be,-  but  to  make 
them  the  objects  of  reward  and  punishinent  ? 

3.  Whether,  being  so  brought  to  light,  they  wilt 
not  fall  under  the  operation  of  those  equal  and  im- 
partial rules,  by  which  God  will  deal  with  his  crea- 
tures? 

They  will  then  become  examples,  whatever  they 
be  now ;  and  require  the  same  treatment  from  the 
judge  and  governor  of  the  moral  world,  as  if  they 
had  been  detected  from  the  first. 


Chapter  viii. 


tHE  CONSIDERATION  OF  GENERAL  CON- 
SEQUENCES PURSUED. 

1  HE  general  consequertce  of  any  section  may 
be  estimated,  by  asking  what  would  be  the  conse- 
quence, if  the  same  sort  of  actions  were  generally 
permitted.  But  suppose  they  were,'  and  a  thousand' 
such  actions  perpetrated  under  this  permission  ;  is  it 
jost  to  charge  a  single  action  with  the  collected  guilt 
and  mischief  of  the  whole  thousand  ?  I  answer,  that 
the  reason  for  prohibiting  and  punishing  an  action 
(and  this  reason  may  be  called  the  guilt  of  the  action,' 
ojF  ycu  please)  will  always  be  in  proportion  to  the 
whole  mischief  that  would  arise  from  the  general 

*  *  Id  the  day  when  God  shall  judge  the  secret!  of  men  by  Jesus  Christ." 
Rom.  xi.  16. —  "  Judge  nothing  before  the  time  until  the  Juord  come,  whs* 
will  bring  to  light  the  hidden  things  of  darkness,  and  will  make  manifest  tntf 
counsels  of  the  heart.0    1  Cor.  iv.  5. 
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impunity  and   toleration  of   actions    of  the    same 
sort. 

"  Whatever  is  expedient  is  right/'    But  then  it  \ 
must  be  expedient  upon  the  whole,  at  the  long  run,    ) 
in  all  its  effects,  collateral  and  remote,  as  well  as  .  in 
those  which  are  immediate  and  direct ;   as  it  is  obvi- 
ous, that,  in  computing  consequences,  it  makes  no 
difference  in  what  way  or  at  what  distance  they  ensue. 

To  impress  this  doctrine  upon  the  minds  of  young  ■. 
readers,  and  to  teach  them  to  extend  their  views  be- 
yond the  immediate  mischief  of  a  crime,  I  shall  here 
subjoin  a  string  of  instances,  in  which  the  particular 
consequence  is  comparatively  insignificant  ;  and 
where  the  malignity  of  the  crime,  and  the  severity 
with  which  human  laws  pursue  it,  is  almost  entirely 
founded  upon  the  general  consequence* 

The  particular  consequence  of  coining  is,  the  loss  J 
of  a  guinea,  or  of  half  a  guinea,  to  the  person  who  , 
deceives  the  counterfeit  money  ;  the  general  conse- 
quence (by  which  I  mean  the  consequence  that  would 
ensue,  if  the  same  practice  were  generally  permitted) 
is  to  abolish  the  use  of  money* 

The  particular  consequence  of  forgery  is,  a  damage 
of  twenty  or  thirty  pounds  to  the  man  who  accepts 
the  forged  bill  ;  the  general  consequence  is  the  stop- 
page of  paper  currency. 

The  particular  consequence  of  sheep-stealing,  or 
horse-stealing  is,  a  loss  to  the  owner,  to  the  amount 
of  the  value  of  the  sheep  or  horse  stolen  ;  the  general 
consequence  is,  that  the  land  could  not  be  occupied, 
nor  the  market  supplied  with  this  kind  of  stock* 

The  particular  consequence  of  breaking  into  % 
house  empty  of  inhabitants  is,  the  loss  of  a  pair  of 
silver  candlesticks,  or  a  few  spoons ;  the  general  con- 
sequence is,  that  nobody  could  leave  their  house 
empty. 

The  particular  consequence  of  smuggling  may  be 
a  deduction  from  the  national  fund,  too  minute  for 
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computation  :  the  general  consequence  is,  the  de- 
struction of  one  entire  branch  of  public  revenue  ;  a 
proportionable  increase  of  the  burthen  upon  other 
branches  ;  and  the  ruin  of  all  fair  and  open  trade  in 
the  article  smuggled. 

The  particular  consequence  of  an  officer's  breaking' 
his  parole  is,  the  loss  of  a  prisoner,  who  was  p'ossibly 
not  worth  keeping  ;  the  general  consequence  is,  that 
this  mitigation  of  captivity  would  be  refused  to  ail 
others. 

,  And  what  proves  incontestibly  the  superior  import- 
j  ance  of  general  consequences  is,  that  crimes  are  the 
;  same,  and  treated  in  the  same  manner,  though  the 
!  particular  consequence  be  very  different.  The  crime 
;  and  fate  of  the  house-breaker  is  the  same  whether 
|  his  booty  be  five  pounds  or  fifty.  And  the  reason 
!  is,  that  the  general  consequence  is  the  same. 

The  want  of  this  distinction  between  particular 
i  and  general  consequences,  or  rather  the  not  sufficient- 
ly attending  to  the  latter,  is  the  cause  of  that  perplex- 
ity which  we  meet  with  in  ancient  moralists.  On 
the  one  hand,  they  were  sensible  of  the  absurdity  of 
pronouncing  actions  good  or  evil,  without  regard  to 
the  good  or  evil  they  produced.  On  the  other  hand, 
they  were  startled  at  the  conclusions  to  which  a  steady 
adherence  to  consequences  seemed  sometimes  to  con- 
duct them.  To  relieve  this  difficulty,  they  contriv- 
ed the  ™  irptm,  or  the  bonestum,  by  which  terms  they 
meant  to  constitute  a  measure  of  right,  distinct  from 
utility.  Whilst  the  utile  served  them,  that  is,  whilst 
it  corresponded  with  their  habitual  notions  of  the 
rectitude  of  actions,  they  went  by  it.  When  they 
fell  in  with  such  cases  as  those  mentioned  in  the  sixth 
Chapter,  they  took  leave  of  their  guide,  and  resorted 
to  the  honestum.  The  only  account  they  could  give 
of  the  matter  was,  that  these  actions  might  be  useiul  ; 
but,  because  they  were  not  at  the  same  time  honesfa, 
they  were  by  no  means  to  be  deemed  just  or  right* 
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From  the  principles  delivered  in  this  and  the  two 
preceding  Chapters,  a  maxim  may  be  explained,which 
is  in  every  man's  mouth,  and  in  most  men's  without 
meaning,  viz.  "  not  to  do  evil  that  good  may  come :" 
that  is,  let  us  not  violate  a  general  rule  for  the  sake  j 
of  any  particular  good  consequence  we  may  expect.  / 
Which  is  for  the  most  part  a  salutary  caution,  the  ad- 
vantage seldom  compensating  for  the  violation  of 
the  rule.  Strictly  speaking,  that  cannot  be  "  evil* 
from  which  "  good  comes  ;"  but  in  this  way,  and 
with  a  view  to  the  distinction  between  particular  and 
general  consequences,  it  may. 

We  will  conclude  this  subject  of  consequences  with 
the  following  reflection.  A  man  may  imagine,  that  ; 
any  action  of  his,  with  respect  to  the  public,  must  ? 
be  inconsiderable  :  so  also  is  the  agent.  '  If  his  crime 
produce  but  a  small  effect  upon  the  universal  inter- 
est, his  punishment  or  destruction  bears  a  small  pro- 
portion to  the  sum  of  happiness  and  misery  in  the 
creation. 


CHAPTER    IX. 
OF  RIGHT. 


RlGHT  and  obligadon  are  reciprocal  ;  that  is, : 
wherever  there  is  a  right  in  one  person,  there  is  a 
corresponding  obligation  upon  others.  If  one  man  i 
has  a  "  right"  to  an  estate,  others  are  "  obliged"  to 
abstain  from  it.  If  parents  have  a  u  right"  to  rev- 
erence from  their  children,  children  are  "  obliged" 
to  reverence  their  parents  ;  and  so  in  all  other  in- 
stances. 

Now,  because  moral  obligation  depends,  as  we  have 
seen,  upon  the  will  of  God,  right,  which  is  correla-    , 
tive  to  it,  must  depend  upon  the  same.     Right  there- 
fore signifies,  consistency  with  the  will  of  Cod. 
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%      But  if  the  divine  will  determine  the  distinction  of 
1  right  and  wrong,  what  else  is  it  but  an  identical 
!  proposition,  to   say  of  God,  that  he  acts  right  ?   or 
how  is  it  possible  even  to  conceive  that  he  should  act 
wrong  ?  yet  these  assertions  are   intelligible  and  sig- 
•  nificant.     The  case  is  this  :  by   virtue  of  the   two 
/  principles,  that  God  wills  the  happiness  of  his  crea- 
tures,  and  that  the  will  #f  God  is   the  measure  of 
right  and  wrong,  we  arrive  at  certain   conclusions  ; 
which  conclusions  become  rules  ;  and  we  soon  learn 
to  pronounce  actions  right  or  wrong,  according   as 
they  agree  or  disagree  with  our  rules,  without  look- 
ing any  farther  ;  and  when  the  habit  is   once  estab- 
lished of  stopping  at  the  rules,  we  can  go  back  and 
compare  with  these  rules  even  the  divine  conduct 
Itself,  and  yet  it  may  be  true  (only  not  observed  by 
us  at  the  time)  that  the  rules  themselves  are  deducecj 
from  the  divine  will. 

Right  is  a  quality  of  persons  or  actions. 

Of  persons';  as  when  we  say,  such  a  one  has  a 
€C  right"  to  this  estate  ;  parents  have  a  "  right5*  to 
reverence  from  their  children  j  the  king  to  allegi* 
auice  from  his  subjects  ;  masters  have  a  "  right* '  to 
their  servants'  labour  ;  a  man  hath  not  a  rt  right'1 
over  his  own  life. 

Of  actions  ;  as  in  such  expressions  as  the  following  j 
it  is  "  right"  to  punish  murder  with  death  ;  his  be- 
haviour on  that  occasion  was  "  right ;"  it  is  not 
<e  right"  to  send  an  unfortunate  debtor  to  jail ;  he 
did  or  acted  "  right,"  who  gave  up  his  place  rather 
than  vote  against  his  judgment. 

In  this  latter  set  of  expressions,  you  may  substitute 
the  definition  of  right  above  given  for  the  term  itself, 
v.  g.  it  "  is  consistent  with  the  will  of  God"  to  pun- 
ish murder  with  death — his  behaviour  on  that  occa- 
sion was  "  consistent  with  the  will  of  God"— it  is  not 
"  consistent  with  the  will  of  God"  to  send  an  unfor- 
tunate debtor  to  jail — he  did,  or  acted  "  consistently 
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with  the  will  of  God,"  who  gave  up  his  place  rather 
than  vote  against  his  judgment. 

In  the  former  set,  you  must  vary  the  phrase  a  lit- 
tle, when  you  introduce  the  definition  instead  of  the 
term.  Such  a  one  has  a  "  right"  to  this  estate,  that 
is,  it  is  "  consistent  with  the  will  of  God,"  that  such 
a  one  should  have  it— parents  have  a  "  right"  to  rev- 
erence from  their  children,  that  is,  it  is  "  consistent 
with  the  will  of  God,"  that  children  should  rever- 
ence their  parents  ;  and  the  same  of  the  rest* 


CHAPTER    X. 
THE  DIVISION  OF  RIGHTS. 

.K.IGHTS,  when  applied  to  persons,  areg 
Natural  or  adventitious, 
Alienable  or  unalienable, 
Perfect  or  imperfect. 

First,  Rights  are  natural  or  adventitious. 

Natural  rights  are  such  as  would  belong  to  a  man, 
although  there  subsisted  in  the  world  no  civil  gov- 
ernment whatever. 

Adventitious  rights  are  such  as  would  not. 

Natural  rights  are,  a  man's  right  to  his  life,  limbs, 
and  liberty  ;  his  right  to  the  produce  of  his  person- 
al labour ;  to  the  use  in  common  with  others,  of 
air,  light,  water.  If  a  thousand  different  persons, 
from  a  thousand  different  corners  of  the  world,  were 
cast  together  upon  a  desert  island,  they  would  from 
the  first  be  every  one  entitled  to  these  rights. 

Adventitious  rights  are,  the  right  of  a  king  over 
his  subjects ;  of  a  general  over  his  soldiers  ;  of  a 
judge  over  the  life  and  liberty  of  a  prifoner  ;  a  right 
to  elect  or  appoint  magistrates,  to  impose  taxes,  de- 
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cide  disputes,  direct  the  descent  or  disposition  of 
property  ;  a  right,  in  a  word,  in  any  one  man  or 
particular  body  of  men,  to  make  laws  and  regula- 
tions for  the  rest.  For  none  of  these  rights  would 
jexist  in  the  newly  inhabited  ifland. 

And  here  it  will  be  asked,  how  adventitious 
rights  are  created  ;  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  how 
any  new  rights  can  accrue  from  the  establishment  of 
civil  society  ;  as  rights  of  all  kinds,  we  remember, 
depend  upon  the  will  of  God,  and  civil  society  is 
but  the  ordinance  and  institution  of  man  ?  For  the 
solution  of  this  difficulty,  we  must  return  to  our  first 
principles.  God  wills  the  happiness  of  mankind, 
and  the  existence  of  civil  society,  as  conducive  to 
that  happiness.  Consequently,  many  things,  which 
are  useful  for  the  support  of  civil  society  in  general, 
or  for  the  conduct  and  conversation  of  particular 
societies  already  established,  are,  for  that  reason, 
"consistent  with  the  will  of  God,"  or  "  right," 
which  without  that  reason,  i.  e.  without  the  estab- 
lishment of  civil  society,  would  not  have  been  so. 

From  whence  also  it  appears,  that  adventitious 
lights,  though  immediately  derived  from  human 
appointment,  are  not  for  that  reason  less  sacred  than 
natural  rights,  nor  the  obligation  to  respect,  them 
less  cogent.  They  both  ultimately  rely  upon  the 
same  authority,  the  will  of  God.  Such  a  man 
claims  a  right  to  a  particular  estate.  He  can  shew, 
it  is  true,  nothing  for  his  right,  but  a  rule  of  the 
civil  community  to  which  he  belongs  ;  and  this  rule 
inay  be  arbitrary,  capricious  and  absurd.  Notwith- 
standing all  this,  there  would  be  the  same  sin  in  dis- 
possessing the  man  of  his  estate  by  craft  or  violence, 
?s  if  it  had  been  assigned  to  him,  like  the  partition  of 
the  country  amongst  the  twelve  tribes,  by  the  im- 
jnediate  designation  and  appointment  of  Heaven. 

Secondly,  Rights  are  alienable  or  unalienable* 
Which  terms  explain  themselves* 
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The  right  we  have  to  most  of  those  things,  which 
we  call  property,  as  houses,  lands,  money,  &c.  is 
alienable. 

The  right  of  a  prince  over  his  people,  of  a  hus- 
band over  his  wife,  of  a  master  over  his  servant,  is 
generally  and  naturally  unalienable. 

The  distinction  depsnds  upon  the  mode  of  acquir- 
ing the  right.  If  the  right  originate  from  a  con- 
tract, and  be  limited  to  the  person  by  the  express 
terms  of  the  contract,  or  by  the  common  interpreta- 
tion of  such  contracts,  (which  is  equivalent  to  an  ex- 
press stipulation)  or  by  a  personal  condition  annexed 
to  the  right,  then  it  is  unalienable.  In  all  other  cases 
it  is  alienable. 

The  right  ta  civil  liberty  is  alienable  ;  though  ia 
the  vehemence  of  men's  zeal  for  it,  and  in  the  lan- 
guage of  some  political  remonstrances,  it  has  often- 
been  pronounced  to  be  an  unalienable  right.  The 
true  reason  why  mankind  hold  in  detestation  the 
memory  of  those  who  have  sold  their  liberty  to  a 
tyrant,  is,  that  together  with  their  own,  they  sold  , 
commonly,  or  endangered  the  liberty  of  others  p 
which  certainly  they  had  no  right  to  dispose  of. 

Thirdly,  Rights  are  perfect  or  imperfect. 

Perfect  rights  may  be  asserted*  by  force,  or,  what 
in  civil  society  comes  into  the  place  of  private  force, 
by  course  of  law. 

Imperfect  rights  may  not. 

Examples  of  perfect  rights.  A  man's  right  to  his 
life,  person,  house  ;  for  if  these  be  attacked,  he  may 
repd  the  attack  by  instant  violence,  or  punish  the 
aggressor  by  law  :  a  man*s  right  to  his  estate,  furni- 
ture, clothes,  money,  and  to  all  ordinary  articles  of 
property  ;  fof  if  they  be  injuriously  taken  from 
him,  he  may  compel  the  author  of  the  injury  to 
make  restitution  or  satisfaction.  » 

Examples  of  imperfect  rights.  In  elections  or  ap- 
pointments to  offices,  where  the  qualifications  are 
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prescribed,  the  best  qualified  candidate  has  a  right 
to  success ;  yet  if  he  be  rejected,  he  has  no  remedy- 
He  can  neither  seize  the  officer  by  force,  nor  obtain 
any  redress  at  law ;  his  right  therefore  is  imperfect- 
A  poor  neighbour  has  a  right  to  relief;  yet  if  it  be 
refused  him,  he  iAust  not  extort  it.  A  benefactor 
has  a  right  to  returns  of  gratitude  from  the  person 
he  has  obliged  ;  yet  if  he  meet  with  none,  he  must 
acquiesce.  Children  have  a  right  to  affection  and 
education  from  their  parents  ;  and  parents,  on  their 
part,  to  duty  and  reverence  from  their  children ; 
yet  if  these  rights  be  on  either  side  withholden,  there 
is  no  compulsion  to  enforce  them. 

It  may  be  at  first  view  difficult  to  apprehend  how 
a  person  should  have  a  right  to  a  thing,  and  yet  have 
no  right  to  use  the  means  necessary  to  obtain  it. 
This-  difficulty,  like  most  others  in  morality,  is  re- 
solvable into  the  necessity  of  general  rules.  The 
reader  recollects,  that  a  person  is  said  to  have  a 
"  right"  to  a  thing,  when  it  is  "  consistent  with  the 
will  of  God"  that  he  should  possess  it.  So  that  the 
question  is  reduced  to  this  j  how  it  comdfc  to  pass, 
that  it  should  be  consistent  with  the  will  of  God, 
that  a  person  should  possess  a  thing,  and  yet  not  be 
consistent  with  the  same  will  that  he  should  use 
force  to  obtain  it  ?  The  answer  is,  that  by  reason  of 
the  indeterminateness,  either  of  the  object,  or  of  the 
circumstances  of  the  right,  the  permission  of  force 
in  this  case  would,  in  its  consequence,  lead  to  the 
permission  of  force  in  other  cases,  where  there  exist- 
ed no  right  at  all.  The  candidate'  above  described 
has,  no  doubt,  a  right  to  success  j  but  his  right  de- 
pends upon  his  qualifications,  for  instance,  upon  his 
comparative  virtue,  learning,  &c.  there  must  be 
somebody  therefore  to  compare  them.  The  exist- 
ence, degree,  and  respective  importance  of  these 
qualifications  are  all  indeterminate ;  there  must  be 
somebody  therefore  to  determine  them.  To  allow 
the  candidate  to  demand  success  by  force,  is  to  make 
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him  the  judge  of  his  own  qualifications.  You  can- 
not do  this,  but  you  must  make  all  other  candidates 
the  same;  which  would  open  a  door  to  demands 
without  number,  reason,  or  right.  *  In  like  manner, 
a  poor  man  has  a  right  to  relief  from  the  rich  ;  but 
the  mode,  season,  and  quantum  of  that  relief,  who 
shall  contribute  to  it,  or  how  much,  are  not  ascer- 
tained. Yet  these  points  must  be  ascertained,  before 
a  claim  to  relief  can  be  prosecuted  by  force.  For 
to  allow  the  poor  to  ascertain  them  for  themselves, 
would  be  to  expose  property  to  so  many  of  these 
claims,  that  it  would  lose  its  value,  or  cease  indeed 
to  be  property.  The  same  observation  holds  of  all 
other  cases  of  imperfect  rights  ;  not  to  mention, 
that  in  the  instances  of  gratitude,  affection,  rever- 
ence, and  the  like,  force  is  excluded  by  the  yery 
idea  of  the  duty,  which  must  be  voluntary,  or.  not 
at  all. 

Wherever  the  right  is  imperfect,  the  correspond- 
ing obligation  is  so  too.  I  am  obliged  to  prefer  the 
best  candidate,  to  relieve  the  poor,  be  grateful  to 
my  benefactors,  take  care  of  my  children,  and  rev- 
erence my  parents  ;  but  in  all  these  cases,  my  obli- 
gation, like  their  right,  is  imperfect. 

I  call  these  obligations  "  imperfect/*  in  conform- 
ity to  the  established  language  of  writers  upon  the 
subject.  The  term,  however,  seems  ill  chosen  on 
this  account,  that  it  leads  many  to  imagine,  that 
there  is  less  guilt  in  the  violation  of  an  imperfect 
obligation,  than  of  a  perfect  one  ;  which  is  a  ground- 
less notion.  For  an  obligation  being  perfect  or  im- 
perfect, determines  only  whether  violence  may  or 
may  not  be  employed  to  enforce  it ;  and  determines 
nothing  else.  The  degree  of  guilt  incurred  by  vio- 
lating the  obligation  is  a  different  thing.  It  is  de- 
termined by  circumstances  altogether  independent 
of  this  distinction.  A  man,  who  by  a  partial,  preju* 
diced,  or  corrupt  vote,  disappoints  a  worthy  candi- 
date of  a  station  in  life,  upon  which  his  hopes,  poe- 
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sibly,  or  livelihood  depends,  and  who  thereby  grier~ 
ously  discourages  merit  and  emulation  in  others, 
commits,  I  am  persuaded,  a  much  greater  crime* 
than  if  he  filched  a  book  out  of  a  library,  or  picked 
a  pocket  of  a  handkerchief  -y  though,  in  the  one  case, 
he  violates  only  an  imperfect  right,  in  the  other,  * 
perfect  one. 

As  positive  precepts  are  often  indeterminate  in  their 
extent,  and  as  the  indeterminateness  of  an  obligation 
is  that  which  makes  it  imperfect  ;  it  comes  to  pass, 
that  positive  precepts  commonly  produce  an  imper- 
fect obligation. 

Negative  precepts  or  prohibitions,  being  generally 
precise,  constitute  accordingly  a  perfect  obligation. 

The  fifth  commandment  is  positive,  and  the  duty 
which  results  from  it  is  imperfect. 

The  sixth  commandment  is  negative,  and  impose* 
a  perfect  obligation. 

Religion  and  virtue  find  their  principal  exercise 
amongst  the  imperfect  obligations  ;  the  laws  of  civil 
society  taking  pretty  good  care  of  the  rest. 


CHAPTER    XI. 
THE  GENERAL  RIGHTS  OF  MANKIND*. 

By  the  General  Rights  of  Mankind,  I  mean- 
the  rights,  which  belong  to  the  species  collectively  j 
the  original  stock,  as  I  may  say,  which  they  have  since- 
distributed  among  themselves. 

These  are, 

I.     A  right  to  the  fruits  or  Vegetable  produce  of 
the  earth. 

The  insensible  parts  of  the  creation  are  incapable 
of  injury ;  and  it  is  nugatory  to  inquire  into  the 
right^. where  the  use  can.  be  attended  with  no  injury- 
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But  it  may  be  Worttf  observing,  for  the  sake  of  an  in- 
ference which  will,  appear  below,  that,  as  God  has 
created  us  with  a  want  and  desire  of  food,  and  pro- 
vided things  suited  by  their  nature  to  sustain  and  sat- 
isfy us,  we  may  fairly  presume,  that  he  intended  we 
should  apply  these  things  to  that  purpose. 

II.     A  right  to  the  flesh  of  animals. 

This  is  a  very  different  claim  from  the  former. 
Some  excuse  seems  necessary  for  the  pain  and  loss 
which  we  occasion  to  brutes,  by  restraining  them  of 
their  liberty,  mutilating  their  bodies,  and,  at  last,  put- 
ting an  end  to  their  lives,  which  we  suppose  to  be  the 
whole  of  their  existence,  for  our  pleasure  or  conve- 
niency. 

The  reasons  alleged  in  vindication  of  this  practice, 
are  the  following :  that  the  several  species  of  brutes 
being  created  to  prey  upon  one  another,  affords  a 
kind  of  analogy  to  prove  that  the  human  species  were 
intended  to  feed  upon  them  ;  that,  if  let  alone,  they 
would  over-run  the  earth,  and  exclude  mankind  from 
the  occupation  of  it ;  that  they  are  requited  for  what 
they  suffer  at  our  hands,  by  our  care  and  protection. 

Upon  which  reasons  I  would  observe,  that  the  an- 
alogy contended  for  is  extremely  lame ;  since  brutes 
have  no  power  to  support  life  by  any  other  means, 
and  since  we  havej  for  the  whole  numan  species 
might  subsist  entirely  upon  fruit,  pulse,  herbs,  and 
roots,  as  many  tribes  of  Hindoos  actually  do.  The 
two  other  reasons  may  be  valid  reasons,  as  far  as 
they  go ;  for,  no  doubt,  if  man  had  been  supported 
entirely  by  vegetable  food,  a  great  part  of  those  ani- 
mals which  die  to  furnifh  his  table,  would  never  have 
lived ;  but  they  by  no  means  justify  our  right  over 
the  lives  of  brutes  to  the  extent  in  which  we  exercise 
it.  What  danger  is  there,  for  instance,  of  fish  inter- 
fering with  us,  in  the  occupation  of  their  element  ? 
Or  what  do  we  contribute  to  their  support  or  preset 
vation  ?  - 
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It  seems  to  me  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  defend 
this  right,  by  any  argument  which  the  light  and  or- 
der of  nature  afford  ;  and  that  we  are  beholden  for 
it,  to  the  permission  recorded  in  scripture,  Gen.  ix. 
1,  2, 3  :  "  And  God  blessed  Noah  and  his  sons,  and 
said  unto  them,  Be  fruitful,  and  multiply,  and  replert* 
ish  the  earth. ;  and  the  fear  of  you,  and  the  dread  of 
you,  shall  be  upon  every  beast  of  the  earth,  and  upon 
every  fowl  of  the  air,  and  upon  all  that  movtth  upon 
the  earth,  and  upon  all  the  fishes  of  the  sea  ;  into 
your  hand  are  they  delivered :  every  moving  thing 
shall  be  meat  for  you  ;  even  as  the  green  herb,  have 
I  given  you  all  things."  To  Adam  and  his  posterity 
had  been  granted  at  the  creation  "  every  green  herb 
for  meat,"  and  nothing  more.  In  the  last  clause  of 
the  passage  now  produced,  the  old  grant  is  recited, 
and  extended  to  the  'flesh  of  animals,  "  even  as  the 
green  herb,  have  I  given  you  all  things."  But  this 
was  not  till  after  the  flood  ;  the  inhabitants  of  the 
antediluvian  world  therefore,  had  no  such  permission 
that  we  know  of.  Whether  they  actually  refrained 
from  the  flesh  of  animals,  is  another  question.  Abel,  • 
we  read,  was  a  keeper  of  sheep ;  and  for  what  pur- 
pose he  tatfthem,  except  for  food,  is  difficult  to  say, 
(unless  itjpSre  sacrifices :)  might  not,  however,  seme 
of  the  stricter  sects  among  the  antediluvians  be  scru- 
pulous as  to  this  point  ?  and  might  not  Noah  and 
his  family  be  of  this  description  ?  for  it  is  not  proba- 
ble that  God  would  publish  a  permission,  to  author- 
ize a  practice  which  had  never  been  disputed. 

Wanton,  and,  what  is  worse,  studied  cruelty  to 
brutes,  is  certainly  wrong,  as  coming  within  none  of 
these  reasons. 


From  reason  then,  or  revelation,  or  from  both  to- 
gether, it  appears  to  be  God  Almighty's  intention, 
that  the  productions  of  the  earth  should  be  applied 
to  the  sustentation  of  human  life.  Consequently,  all 
waste  and  misapplication   of  these  productions,   is 
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contrary  to  the  divine  intention  and  will,  and  there- 
fore wrong,  for  the  same  reason  that  any  other 
crime  is  so*  Such  as,  what  is  related  of  William 
the  Conqueror,  the  converting  of  twenty  manors 
into  a  forest  for  hunting ;  or,  which  is  not  much 
better,  suffering  them  to  continue  in  that  state  ;  or 
the  letting  of  large  tracts  of  land  lie  barren,  because 
the  owner  cannot  cultivate  them,  nor  will  part  with 
them  to  those  who  can  ;  or  destroying,  or  suffering 
to  perish,  great  part  of  an  article  of  human  provis- 
ion, in  order  to  enhance  the  price  of  the  remainder, 
which  is  said  to  have  been,  till  lately,  the  case  with 
fish  caught  upon  the  English  coast ;  or  diminishing 
the  breed  of  animals,  by  a  wanton,  or  improvident 
consumption  of  the  young,  as  of  the  spawn  of  shell- 
fish, or  the  fry  of  salmon,  by  the  use  of  unlawful 
nets,  or  at  improper  seasons  :  to  this  head  may  also 
be  referred,  what  is  the  same  evil  in  a  smaller  way, 
the  expending  of  human  food  on  superfluous  dogs 
or  horses  j  and  lastly,  the  reducing  of  the  quantity 
in  order  to  alter  the  quality,  and  to  alter  it  general- 
ly for  the  worse  ;  as  the  distillation  of  spirits  from 
bread-corn,  the  boiling  down  of  solid  meat  for 
sauces,  essences,  &c. 

This  seems  to  be  the  lesson  which  fcur  Saviour, 
after  his  manner,  inculcates,  when  he  bios  his  disci- 
ples "  gather  up  the  fragments,  that  nothing  be  lost." 
And  it  opens,  indeed,  a  new  field  of  duty.  Schemes 
of  wealth  or  profit,  prompt  the  active  part  of  man- 
kind to  cast  about  how  they  may  convert  their 
property  to  the  most  advantage  :  and  their  own  ad- 
vantage, and  that  of  the  public,  commonly  concur. 
But  it  has  not  as  yet  entered  into  the  minds  of  man- 
kind, to  reflect  that  it  is  a  duty,  to  add  what  we  can 
to  the^  common  stock  of  provision,  by  extracting 
out  of  our  estates  the  most  they  will  yield  ;  or  that 
it  is  any  sin  to  neglect  this. 

From  the  same  intention  of  God  Almighty,  we 
also  deduce  another  conclusion,  namely,  "  that  noth- 
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-ing  ought  to  be  made  exclusive    property,  which 
can  be  conveniently  enjoyed  in  common." 

It  is  the  general  intention  of  God  Almighty,  that 
the  produce  of  the  earth  Jbe  applied   to  the  use   of 
man.      This  appears  from  the  constitution  of  nature, 
or,  if  you  will,  from  his  express   declaration  ;  and 
this  is  all  that  appears  hitherto.     Under  this  general 
donation,  one  man  has  the  same  right  as  another. 
You  pluck  an  apple  from  a  tree,  or  take  a  lamb  out 
of  a  flock,  for  your  immediate  use  and  nourishment, 
and  I  do  the  same  ;   and  we  both  plead  for  what  we 
do,  the  general  intention  of  the  Supreme  Proprietor. 
So  far  all  is  right ;  but  you   cannot  claim  the  whole 
tree,  or  the  whole  flock,  and  exclude  me  from  any 
share  of  them,  and   plead  this  general  intention  for 
what  you  do.     The  plea  will  not  serve  you :  you 
must  shew  something  more.     You  must  shew,  by 
probable  arguments,  at  least,  that  it  is  God's  inten- 
tion that  these  things  should  be  parcelled  out  to  in- 
dividuals j  and  that  the  established  distribution,  under 
which  you  claim,  should  be  upheld.     Shew  me  this, 
and  I  am  satisfied.     But  until  this  be  shewn,  the 
general  intention,  which  has  been  made  appear,  and 
which  is  aftabat  does  appear,  must  prevail  ;   and  un- 
der that,  fl  ftle  is  as  good  as  yours.     Now  there  is 
no  argunflPR)  induce  such  a  presumption  but  one, 
that  the  thing  cannot  be  enjoyed  at  all,  or  enjoyed 
with  the  same,  or  with  nearly  the   same  advantage, 
while  it   continues  in  common,   as   when   appropri- 
ated.    This  is  true,  where  there  is  not  enough  for 
all,  or  where  the  article  in  question  requires  care  or 
labour  in  the  production  or  preservation  :  but  where 
no  such  reason  obtains,  and  the  thing  is  in  its  nature 
capable  of  being  enjoyed  by  as  many  as  will,  it  seems 
an  arbitrary  usurpation  upon  the  rights  of  mankind, 
to  confine  the  use  of  it  to  any. 

If  a  medicinal  spring  were  discovered  in  a  piece  of 
ground  which  was  private  property,  copious  enough 
for  every  purpose  which  it  could  be  applied  to,  I 
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would  award  a  compensation  to  the  owner  of  the 
field,  and  a  liberal  profit  to  the  author  of  the  discove- 
ry, especially,  if  he  had  bestowed  pains  or  expense 
upon  the  search ;  but  I  question,  whether  any  hu- 
man laws  would  be  justified,  or  would  justify  the 
owner,  in  prohibiting  mankind  from  the  use  of  the 
water,  or  setting  such  a  price  upon  it,  as  would  al- 
most amount  to  a  prohibition. 

If  there  be  fisheries,  which  are  inexhaustible  ;  as 
the  cod-fishery  upon  the  Banks  of  Newfoundland, 
and  the  herring-fishery  on  the  British  seas  are  said 
to  be  ;  then  all  those  conventions,  by  which  one  or 
two  nations  claim  to  themselves,  and  guaranty  to 
each  other,  the  exclusive  enjoyment  of  these  fisher- 
ies, are  so  many  encroachments  upon  the  general 
rights  of  mankind. 

Upon  the  same  principle  may  be  determined  at. 
question,  which  makes  a  great  figure  in  books  of 
natural  law,  utrum  mare  sit  liberum  ?  that  is,  as  I  un- 
derstand it,  whether  the  exclusive  right  of  navigating 
particular  seas,  or  a  control  over  the  navigation  of 
these  seas  can  be  claimed,  consistently  with  the  law 
of  nature,  by  any  nation  ?  What  is  necessflArfor  each 
nation's  safety  we  allow  ;  as  their  own  ■  fccreeks, 
and  harbours,  the  sea  contiguous  to,  thj|  m  within 
cannon  shot,  or  three  leagues  of  their  coast :  and  upon 
this  principle  of  safety  (if  upon  any  principle)  must 
be  defended,  the  claim  of  the  Venetian  state  to  the 
Adriatic,  of  Denmark  to  the  Baltic  sea,  and  of  Great 
Britain  tp  the  seas  which  invest  the  island.  JBut, 
when  Spain  asserts  a  right  to  the  Pacific  ocean,  or 
Portugal  to  the  Indian  seas,  or  when  any  nation  ex- 
tends its  pretensions  much  be^jpnd  the  limits  of  its 
own  territories,  they  erect  a  claim,  which  interfere* 
with  the  benevolent  designs  of  Providence,  and 
which  no  human  authority  can  justify. 

III.  Another  right,  tfhich  may  be  called  a  gener- 
al right,  as  it  is  incidental  to   every  man  who  is  in  a 
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situation  to  claim  it,  is  the  right  of  extreme  necessi- 
ty :  by  which  is  meant,  a  right  to  use  or  destroy 
another's  property,  when  it  is  necessary  for  our  own 
preservation  to  do  so  ;  as  a  right  to  take  without  or 
against  the  owner's  leave,  the  first  food,  clothes,  or 
shelter  we  meet  with,  when  we  are  in  danger  of 
perishing  through  want  of  them  \  a  right  to  throw 
goods  overboard,  to  save  the  ship  ;  or  to  pull  down 
a  house,  in  order  to  stop  the  progress  of  a  fire  ;  and  a 
few  other  instances  of  the  same  kind.  Of  which 
right  the  foundation  seems  to  be  this,  that,  when 
property  was  first  instituted,  the  institution  was  not 
intended  to  operate  to  the  destruction  of  any  :  there- 
fore when  such  consequences  would  follow,  all  regard 
to  it  is  superseded.  Or.  rather,  perhaps,  these  are  the 
few  cases,  where  tfre  particular  consequence  exceeds 
the  general  consequence  ;  where  the  remote  mischief 
resulting  from  the  violation  of  the  general  rule,  is 
overbalanced  by  the  immediate  advantage. 

Restitution  however  is  due,  when  in  our  power  j 
because  the  laws  of  property  are  to  be  adhered  to,  so 
far  as  consists  with  safety  ;  and  because  restitution, 
which  isjAfcof  those  laws,  supposes  the  danger  to  be 
over.  ■  Hhat  is  to  be  restored  ?  ifot  the  full  value 
of  propHp^lestroyed,  but  what  it  was  worth  at 
the  time  of  destroying  it  ;  which,  considering  the 
danger  it  was  in  of  perishing,  might  be  very  little. 
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PART     L 

OF  RELATIVE  DUTIES    WHICH   AfcE  DE* 
TERMINATE. 


CHAPTER    L 
OF  PROPERTY; 


IF  you  should  see  a  flock  of  pigeons  in  a  field 
bf  corn  ;  and  if  finstead  of  each  picking  where,  and 
What  it  liked,  taking  just  as  much  as  it  wanted  and 
no  more),  you  should  see  ninety-nine  of  them 
gathering  all  they  got  into  a  heap  ;  resting  noth- 
ing to  theniselves,  but  the  chaff  and  reCil  keeping 
this  heap  for  oije,  and  that  the  weakesfl  w>s  aija 
^orst  pigeon  of  the  flock  j  sitting  roun?^|nd  look* 
ing  on  afy  the  winter,  wliilst  this  one  was  devouring, 
throwing  about  and  wasting  it ;  and,  if  a  pigeon 
more  hardy  or  hungry  than  2ie  rest,  touched  a  grain 
of1  the  fioaird,  all  the  others  instantly  flying  upon  it, 
and  tearing  h  to  pieces :  if  you  should  see  thisj  you 
\tould  see  nothing  more,  than  what  is  every  day 
practised  and  established  among  men-  Among  men 
ypu  see  the  ninety  and  nine,  toiling  and  scraping  to- 
gether a  heap  tif  superfluities  for  one ;  getting  nothv 
mg  for  themselves  all  the  while,  but  a  little  of  the 
coarsest  of  the  provision,  which  their  own  labour ' 
produces ;  and  thfe  one  too,  oftentimes  the  feeblest 
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and  worst  A the  whole-set,  a^hildy  a  woman,  xxaad- 
man  or  a  fool  ;  looking  quietly  on,  while  they  see 
the  fruits  of  all  their  labour  spent  or  spoiled;  and  if 
one  of  them  take  or  touch  a  particle  of  it,  the  others 
join  against  him,  and  hang  Mm  for  the  theft. 


T$s 


CHAPTER    II. 

THfe  USE-  QE  THE  INSTITUTION  6i  PROP- 
'  ERTY. 

1  HERE  musfbe^Jffie  very  Important  advan- 
tages to  account  for  an  institution,  which  in  one 
view  of  it  is  so  paradoxical  and  unnatural. 

The  principal  of  these  advantages  are  the  follow- 
ing: *    :  —  -   l-  :'  : 

I.  It  increases  the  produce  of  the  earth, 
'  The  earth,  in  climates  fflce  ours,  produces  littje 
without  cultivation  ;  and  hone  *  would  kg  foiincf 
Tbiffirig  to  cultivate  the^round  if  others  wei*e  to  be 
athnitted  to  an  equal  share  Of  the  produfeei  The 
drnie  is  trt^f  the  cart  pf  flocks  and  hdrds  of  tame 
ajpimals.  MmL 

Crabs  ■  pcorns,  red  deer;  rilbits^  gamei  afid  fish, 
afe  aji  we  Siould  have  to  subsist  upon  in  ;tfcfe  ccmnitrv, 
if  we  tfhsteid  to  thds^^aneoirs'jn'oductipiiy  of  the 
s&8  r  ttujf  itforiesf  not  thydff :  tjelftefr'  with  6the* '  &>«tt- 
tfl«. ;   A  riarlbri  of  Notth  American  savaJr^,'*ebiiM§t- 
infc  bfftfo  or  three1  hundred,'  WilF  take  up,  *irf*  jbe 
hklf  starved'  upon  a  tr&Jt  of  larid,  #Sich'  in  !Eti]fppe/ 
and  with  European  niitt^eiripnt,  Wofifd^^fifl^tit 
for  the  maintenance  of&  ihanv thousands/'; '       '  ,f« 
*  hi  some  fertile  soils,  togethferwith  gredt  abhndaiice' 
of   fish  upon  their  coasts^   aicf  in '  regidtts  where 
clothes  are  unnecessary;  a;  considerable  dfegree   of 
population  may  subsijft  withont  property  in  land  : 
which  is  the  case  at  Otaheite  :  but  in  less  favoured 
situations,  as  in  the  country  of  New-Zealand,  though 
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this  sort  :pf  property  obt  W  in  a  small  degree,  the 
inhabitants,  for  want  of  a  wore  secure  and  regular 
establishment  of  it,  are  driven  ofttimesby  the  scarcity 
of  provision  to  devour  one  another. 

IL  It  preserves  the  produce  of  the  earth  to  matu- 
rity.' 

We  may  judge  what  would  be  die  effects  of  a 
community  or  right  to  the  productions  of  the  earth, 
from  the  trifling  specimens,  which  we  see  of  it  at 
present*  A  cherry-tree  in  a  hedgerow,  nuts  in  a 
wood,  the  grass  of  an  unstinted  pasture,  are  seldom 
of  much  advantage  to  any  body,  because  people  do 
not  wait  for  the  proper  >  season  of  reaping  tbemf 
Corn,  if  any  were  sown,  would  never  ripen ;  iambs 
and  Halves  would  never  grow  up  to  sheep  and  cows, 
because  the  first  person  that  met  them '  would  reflect, 
that  he  bad  better  take  them  as  they  are,  than  leave 
them  for  another. 

lit.  It  prevents  contests. 
*  War  and  "waste,  tumult  end  confusion,  must  b* 
unavoidable  and  eternal,  where  there  is  not  enough 
for  all,  and  where  there  are  no  rules  to  adjust  the 
division. 

IV.  It  improves  the  conveniency  of  living. 

This  it  does  two  ways.  It  enables  mankind  to 
divide  themselves  into  distinct  professions  ;  which  is 
impossible,  unless  a- pan  can  exchange  the  produc- 
tions of  his  own  art  for  what  he  wants  from  others; 
and  exchange  implies  property.  Much  of  the  ad- 
vantages of  civilized  over  savage  life  depends  jipon 
this.  When  a  man  is  from  necessity  his  own  tailor, 
tentinaker,  carpenter,  cook,  huntsman,  and  fisher- 
man, it  is  not  probable  that  he  will  be  expert  at  any 
of  his  callings.  Hence,  the  rude  habitations,  furni- 
ture, clothing,  and  implements  of  savages ;  and  the 
tedious  length  of  time  which  all  their  operations 
require. 

ft  likewise  encourages  those  arts,  by  which  the 
accommodations  of  huujaji  life  are  supplied,  by  ap- 
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propriatlng  to  the  artist  the  benefit  of  his  discoveries 
and  improvements;  'without  which  appropriation, 
ingenuity  will  never  be  exerted  with  effect* 

Upon  these  several  accounts  we  may  venture, 
with  a  few  exceptions,  to  pronounce,  that  even  '  the 
poorest  and  the  worst  provided,  in  countries  where 
property  and  the  consequences  of  property  prevail, 
are  in  abetter  situation,  with  respect  to  food,  rai- 
merit,  houses,  and  what  are  called  the  necessaries  of 
life,  than  any  are,  in  places  where  most  things  re* 
main  in  common. 

The  balance,  therefore,  upon  the  whole,  must 
preponderate  in  favour  of  property  with  manifest 
and  great  excess. 

Inequality  of  property  in  the  degree  in  which  k  ex«- 
ists  in  most  countries  in  Europe,  abstractedly  consider- 
ed,  is  an  evil :  but  it  is  an  evil,  which  flows  from  those 
rules  concerning  the  acquisition  and  disposal  of  prop* 
city,  by  which  men  are  incited  to  industry,  and  by 
which  the  object  of  their  industry  is  rendered  secure 
and  valuable.  If  there  be  any  great  inequality  un-, 
connected  with  this  origin,  it  ought  to  be  corrected. 


CHAPTER    in. 
THE  HISTORY  OF  PROPERTY, 

1  HE  first  objects  of  property  were  the  fruits 
which  a  man  gathered,  and  the  wild  animals  he 
caught  ;  next  to  these,  the  tents  or  houses  which 
he  built,  the  tools  he  made  use  of  to  catch  and  pre- 
pare his  food  ;  and  afterwards  weapons  of  war  and 
offence.  Many  of  the  savage  tribes  in  North  Amer- 
ica have  advanced  no  farther  than  this  yet  ;  for  they 
are  said  to  reap  their  harvest,  and  return  the  pro- 
duce  of  their  market  with  foreigners  into  the  com- 
mon hoard  or  treasury  of  the  tribe.  Flocks  and 
herds  of  tame  animals  soon  became  property  5  Abel* 
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the  second  from  Adam,  was  a  keeper  of  sheep  ;  sheep 
arid  oxen,  camels  and  asses,  composed  the  wealth 
of  the  Jewish  patriarchs,  as  they  do  still  of  the  mod-* 
em  Arabs.  As  the  world  was  first  peopled  in  the 
East,  where  there  existed  a  great  scarcity  of  water, 
wells  probably  were  next  made  property  ;  as  we 
learn,  from  the  frequent  and  serious  mention  of 
them  in  the  Old  Testament,  the  contentions  and  trea- 
ties about  them,*  and  from  its  being  recorded, 
among  the  most  memorable  achievements  of  very 
eminent  men,  that  they  dug  or  discovered  a  well. 
Land,  which  is  now  so  important  a  part  of  property, 
which  alone  our  laws  call  real  property,  and  regard 
upon  all  occasions  with  such  peculiar  attention,  wa4 
probably  not  made  property  in  any  country,  till 
long  after  the  institution  of  many  other  species  of 
property,  that  is,  till  the  countrv  became  populous, 
and  tillage  began  to  be  thought  of.  .  The  first  parti- 
tion  of  an  estate  which  we  read  of,  was  that  which 
took  place  between  Abram  and  Lot ;  and  was  one  of 
the  simplest  imaginable  :  "  If  thou  wilt  take  the  left; 
hand,  then  I  will  go  to  the  right  j  or  if  thou  depart 
to  the  right  hand,  then  I  will  go  to  the  left."  There 
are  no  traces  of  property  in  land  in  Casar's  account 
of  Britain  ;  little  of  it  in  the  history  of  the  Jewish 
patriarchs  ;  none  of  it  found  amongst  the  nations  of 
North  America ;  the  Scythians  arfe  expressly  said  to 
have  appropriated  their  cattle  and  houses,  but  to 
have  left  their  land  in  common.  Property  in  im. 
moveables  continued  at  first  no  longer  than  the  oc- 
cupation ;  that  is,  so  long  as  a  man's  family  contin- 
ued in  possession  of  a  cave,  or  his  flock  depastured 
upon  a  neighbouring  hill,  no  one  attempted,  or 
thought  he  had  a  nght,  to  disturb  or  drive  them 
out  :  but  when  the  man  quitted  his  cave,  or  chang- 
ed his  pasture,  the  first  who  found  them  unoccupied, 
entered  upon  them,  by  the  same  title  as  his  predeces- 
sor's j  and  made  way  in  his  turn,  for  any  one  that 
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happened  to  succeed  him*  AU  more  pgrqutficftt 
property  in  land,  was  p*»hajWy  posterior  Xo  chdl 
government  and  to  tags;  ai>d  therefore  settled  by 
these,  or  according  to  the  will  of  the  reigning  -chief f 


l  fag    g 


CHAPTER    IV, 


IN  WHAT  THE  RIGHT  OS  PROPERTY   IS 
FOUNDED. 

VVe  now  speak  of  Property  in  Land :  and  there 
!s  a  difficulty  in  explaining  the  origin  of  this  proper* 
ty,  consistently  with  the  law  of  nature  \  for  the  .  land 
was  once  no  doubt  common*  and  the  question  is, 
how  any  particular  part  of  it  cpuld  justly  be  taken 
-out  of  the  common,  and  so  appropriated  to  the  first 
owner,  as  to  give  him  a  better  right  to  it  than  others ; 
and  what  is  more,  a  right  to  exclude  all'  Ptjier? 
from  it 

Moralists  have  given  many  different  accounts  of 
this  matter  j  which  diversity  .alone  perhaps  is  a  proof 
that  none  of  them  are  satisfactory. 

One  tells  us  that  mankind,  wnen  they  suffered  a 
particular  person  to  occupy  a  piece  ot  ground,  .fry 
tacit  consent  relinquished  their  right  to  it  j  and  a& 
the  piece  of  ground  belonged  to  mankind  collective* 
ly,  and  mankind  thus  gave  up  their  right  to  the  first 
peaceable  occupier,  it  thenceforward  became  his 
property,  and  no  one  afterwards  had  a  right  to  mo* 
lest  hjm  in  it. 

The  objection  to  this  account  is,  that  consent  can 
never  be  presumed  from  silence,  where  the  person 
whose  consent  is  required  knows  nothing  about  the 
matter  ;  wt)ich  must  have  been  the  case  with  alj 
mankind,  except  the  neighbourhood  of  the  place 
where  the  appropriation  was  made.  And  to  suppose 
that  the  piece  of  ground  previously   belonged  to  the 
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tsrf^teuA(K)d5J>dhd':tkt  'thtyMtdVjuir  tower  ol 
coiifettiiig  fr  right  triit;tfp&n  whom  th£y  jMeased>  is 
to  suppose  the- question  resolved,  inda  partition  of 
Ijftiff  to  have  already  taken  place. 

Ataotfeer  sxf%  that  ^adt  man's  Ijtote  and  labour 
art  his  own  exclusively  ^  that,'  by  occupying  a  pfcce 
of  ground,  a  man  inseparably  mixes  his  labour  with 
if i  by  Which  means  the  piece  of  ground  becomes 
tfcencrfbrwatd  hfe  own,  as  yon  cannot  take  it  firm* 
h&i,  without  depriving  him  at  the  same  time  of 
semietfting  which  is  indisputably  his*     ■  *     * 

This  is  Mr.  Locke's  Solution  y  ahxf  seems  indeed 
a  Mi  reason;  where  thfe  Vahie  of  the  labour*  bears  a 
considerable  proportion  to  the  vtflue  of  the  thing ; 
or  where  the  thing  derives  it*  chief  use  and  value 
from  the  labour.  'iTfius,  game  and  fisfv  though  they 
be  domtnon,  whilst  at  large  in  the;  wodds  or  water, 
Instantly  become  the  property  of  the  person  who 
catches  tnem  ;  because  an  animal,  Vfyen  caught,  is 
much  more  valuable  t&an  when  at  liberty;  and  thfe 
mcferisi  of  value,-  which  is  inseparable  from  and 
mikes  a  greft  part  of  the  whofe  value,  is  strictly 
the  property  of  the  Fowler,  or  fisherman,  being  the 
produce  of  nis i  personal  labour.  For  the  same  rea- 
sflrii  wbdd  bt  irofl,  ilianufactured  Into  utensils,  be- 
ctttne  the'prfcpeftv  lofthe  manufacturer;  because 
thfe  value  df  the  WmansMp  for ,  e&Jeefda  that  of 
thfe  ttterttrials.  And  upbrt'asiihHai1  principle,  a  par*': 
(fel'of  •  ^appropriated  ground,  whcrdR'a'  tnato:  should 
$q*;btirn,  plough,  haWtfw;  and  soy,  &*  the  pro-1 
duttioti  of  corn;  would  jiiStly  bhdugh'1  be  thereby* 
made  his  own.  ,  But  this  will  hardly,  hold,  in  the 
manner  it*' has  been*appRed,  of  taking  ^ceremonious 
pbsfesBiQtt  of  a  tract  of  lalnd,  as  navigators  do  of  new1 
discovered  islajids/by~erecting  a  standard,  engraving7 
an  inscription/of  ^yb^  a  proclamation  to  the 
&rd&  atod  beasts  5  or  of  turning  .your  cattle  into  a 
piecef  of  ground,  ^setting  up  a  land  hiark,  digging  a 
ditch,  of  planting  a  hedge  found*  it;    $t>r  will  even: 
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the  clearing,  manuring,  and  ploughing  of  afield* 
give  the  first  occupier  a  right  in  perpetuity  after  this 
cultivation  arid  all  the  effects  of  it  are  ceased. 

Anothet1,  and  in  my  opinion,  a  better  account  of 
tjie  first  right  of  owner-ship,  .is  the  following  :  that, 
as  God  has  provided  these  things  for  the  use  of  all, 
he  has  of  consequence  given  each  leave  to  take  of 
tnem  what  he  wants  j  by  virtue  therefore  of  this 
leave,  a  man  may  appropriate  what  he  stands  m  need 
of  to  his  own  use,  without  asking  or  waiting  for  the 
consent  of  others  ;  in  like  manner,  as  when  an  en* 
tertainment  is  provided  for  the  freeholders  of  a  coun- 
ty, each  freeholder  goes,  and  eats  and  drinks  what 
he  wants  or  chooses,  without  having  or  waiting  for 
the  consent  of  the  other  guests* 

But  then,  this  reason  justifies  property,  as  far  as 
necessaries  alone,  or,  at  the  most,  as  far  as  a  compe- 
tent provision  for  our  natural  exigences.  For,  in. 
the  entertainment  we  Speak  of  (allowing  the  com- 
parison to  hold  in  all  points) .  although  every  par- 
ticular freeholder  may  sit  down  and  eat  till  he  be 
satisfied,  without  any  other  leave  than  that  of  the 
master  of  the  feast,  or  any  other  proof  of  that  leave, 
than  the  general  invitation,  or  the  manifest  design 
with  which  the  entertainment  is  provided  ;  vet  you 
would  hardly  permit  any  one  to  fill  his  pockets,  or 
his  walleti  or  to  carry  away::  wkh  .him  a  quantity  of 
provision  'to  be.. hoarded  up,  or  wasted,  or  given  to 
his  dogs,  or  stewed  down  into  sauces,  or  converted 
into  articles  of  superfluous  luxprv  ;  ;especiaUy  if  by  so 
doing,  he  pinched  the  guests  .at  the  lower  end  of  th* 
table,  -  * 

TEese  are  the  accounts  that  have  been  given  of  th* 
matter  by  the  best  writers  upon  the  subject ;  but, 
were  these  accounts  perfectly  unexceptionable,  they 
-Would  none  of  them,  I  fear,  avail  us  in  vindicating 
our  present  claims  of  property  in  land,  unless  it  were 
more  probable  thai}  it  is,  that  our  estates  were  actu- 
ally acquired  at  first,  in  some  of  the  ways  which 
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tKeSe  accounts  suppose ;  and  that*  regular  regard 
had  been-paid.  to  justice  in  every  successive  transmis- 
sion of  them  since  :  for  if  one  link  in  the  chain  fail* 
ferery  title  posterior  to  it  falls  to  the  ground* 

The  real  foundation  of  our  right  is,  the  uw  ot 
The  land. 

It  is  the  intention  of  God,  tlat  the  produce  of  the 
earth  be  applied,  to  the  use  of  man  j  this  intention 
cannot  be  fulfilled  without  establishing  property  ;  it 
is  consistent  therefore  with,  his  will,  that  property 
be  established.  The  land  cannot  be  divided  into 
Separate  property,  without  leaving  it  to  the  law  ot 
the.  country  to  regulate  that  division  ;  it  is  consistent 
therefore  with  the  same  will,  that  the  law  should  reg- 
ulate the  division  ;  and  consequently,  "  consistent 
with  the  will  of  God,"  or,  «  right,"  that  I  should 
possess  that  share  which  these  regulations  assign  me* 

By.  whatever  circuitous  train  of  reasoning  you  at* 
tempt  to  derive  this,  right,  it  must  terminate  at  last 
in  the  will  of  God  ;  the  straitest,  therefore,  and 
shortest  way  of  arriving,  at  this  will,  is  the  best. 

Hence  it  appears,  that  my.  right  to  an  estate  doest 
not  at  all  depend  upon  the  manner  or  justice  of  the 
original  acquisition  ;  nor  upon  the  justice  of  each 
Subsequent  change  of  possession.  It  is  not,  for  in* 
stance,  the  less,  nor  ought  it  to  be  impeached,  .be- 
cause the  estate  was  taken  possession  or  at  first  by  at 
family  of  aboriginal  Britons,  who  happened  to  be 
stronger  than  their  neighbours  ;  nor  because  the 
British  possessor  was  turned  out  by  a  Roman,  or  the 
Roman,  by  a  Saxon  invader ;  nor  because  it  was  seiz* 
ed,  without  colour  of  right  or  reason,  by  a  followed 
of  the  Norman  adventurer  ;  from  whoiri,  after  ma-* 
ny  interruptions  of  fraud  and  violence,  it  has  at 
length  devolved  to  me. 

Nor  does  the  owner's  right  depend  upon  the  ex* 
fetfenci  of  the  law  which,  gives  it  to  him.  On  one 
side  of  a  brook,  an  estate  descends  to  the  eldest  son  ; 
on  the  other,  side,  to  all  the  children  alike*    ThQ 
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right  of  the  claimants  under  both  laws  of  inheritance 
is  equal  ;  though  the  expediency  of  such  opposite 
rules  must  necessarily  be  different. 

The  principles  we  have  laid  down  upon  this  sub- 
ject apparently  tend  to  a  conclusion  of  which  a  bad 
use  is  apt  to  be  made.  As  the  right  of  property  de- 
pends upon  the  law  of  the  land,  it  seems  to  follow, 
that  a  man  has  a  right  to  keep  and  take  every  thing, 
which  the  law  will  allow  him  to  keep  and  take  ; 
which  in  many  cases  will  authorize  the  most  flagi- 
'  tious  chicanery.  If  a  creditor  upon  a  simple  contract 
neglect  to  demand  his  debt  for  six  years,  the  debtor 
may  refuse  to  pay  it :  would  it  be  right  therefore  to 
do  so,  where  he  is  conscious  of  the  justice  of  the  debt  ? 
If  a  person,  who  is  under  twenty-one  years  of  age* 
contract  a  bargain  (other  than  for  necessaries)  he  may 
avoid  it  by  pleading  his  minority  :  but  would  this 
be  a  fair  plea,  where  the  bargain  was  originally  just  ? 
The  distinction  to  be  taken  in  such  cases  is  this  : 
With  the  law,  we  acknowledge,  resides  the  disposal 
of  property  ;  so  long  therefore  as  we  keep  within 
the  design  and  intention  of  the  law,  that  law  will 
justify  us,  as  well  inforo  conscientia,  as  in  for o  humano, 
whatever  be  the  equity  or  expediency  of  the  law  it- 
self. But  when  we  convert  to  one  purpose,  a  rule 
or  expression  of  law,  which  is  intended  for  another 
purpose  ;  then,  we  plead  in  our  justification,  not  the 
intention  of  the  law,  but  the  words;  that  is,  we 
plead  a  dead  letter,  which  can  signify  nothing  f  for 
words  without  meaning  or  intention  have  no  force  or 
effect  in  justice,  much  less  words  taken  contrary  to  the 
meaning  and  intention  of  the  speaker  or  writer.  To 
apply  this  distinction  to  the  examples  just  now  pro- 
posal :  in  order  to  protect  men  against  antiquated 
demands,  from  which  it  is  not  probable  they  should 
have  preserved  the  evidence  of  their  discharge,  the 
law  prescribes  a  limited  time  to  certain  species  of  pri- 
vate securities,  beyond  which,  it  will  not  enforce 
them,  or  lend  its  assistance  to  the  recovery  of  the 
debt.    If  a  man  be  ignorant,  or  dubious  of  the  jus- 
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dee  of  the  demand  upon  him,  he  may  conscientious- 
ly plead  this  limitation  ;  because  he  applies  the  rule  of 
law  to  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  intended.  But  when 
he  refuses  to  pay  a  debt,  of  the  reality  of  which  he 
is  conscious,  he  cannot,  as  before,  plead  the  inten- 
tion of  the  statute,  and  the  supreme  authority  of 
law,  unless  he  could  shew,  that  the  law  intended  to  in* 
terpose  its  supreme  authority,  to  acquit  men  of  debts, 
of  the  existence  and  justice  of  which  they  were  them- 
selves sensible.  Again,  to  preserve  youth  from  the 
practices  and  impositions,  to  which  their  inexpert 
ence  exposes  them,  the  law  compels  the  payment  of 
no  debts  incurred  within  a  certain  age,  'nor  the  per- 
formance of  any  engagements,  except  for  such  neces- 
saries as  are  suited  to  their  condition  and  fortunes. 
If  a  young  person  therefore  perceive  that  he  has  been 
practised  or  imposed  upon,  he  may  honestly  avaij 
Jhimself  of  the  privilege  of  his  non-age  to  defeat  the 
circumvention:  But,  if  he  shelter  himself  under  thip 
privilege,  to  avoid  a  fair  obligation,  or  an  equitable 
contract,  he  extends  the  privilege  to  a  case,  in  which 
it  is  not  allowed  by  intention  of  law,  and  in  which 
consequently  it  does  nut,  in  natural  justice,  exist. 

As  property  is  the  principal  subject  of  justice,  * 
"  of  the  determinate  relative  duties,"  we  have  put 
down  what  we  had  to  say  upon  it  in  the  first  place : 
we  now  proceed  to  state  these  duties  in  the  best  or* 
der  we  can. 


CHAPTER    V. 

PROMISES,  l 

!•  FROM  whence  the  obligation  to  perform  Promise* 
trises. 

II.  In  what  sense  Promises  are  to  be  interpreted* 

JJI,  In  what  cases  Promises  are  not  binding 
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I.  From  whence  fie  oMigatidnto  ferfwin  Trmuer*risv*% 
They  who  argue  from  innate  moral  principles, 
fciippose  a  sense  of  the  obligation  of  promises  to  be 
one  of  them  ;  but  without  -assuming  this,  or  any- 
thing else,  without  proof,  the  obligation  to  perform 
promises  may  "be  deduced  from  the  necessity  df  sucfh 
a  conduct,  to  the  well-being,  or  the  iesristence,  -indeed* 
of  human  society. 

Men  act  from  expectation;  expectation  is, inmost 
cases,  determined  by  the  assurances  and  engagements 
tyhich  we  receive  from  others.  If  no  dependence 
could  be  placed  upon  these  assurances,  it  would  be 
Impossible  to  know  -what  judgment  to  form  of  many 
future  events,  or  how  to  regulate  our  conduct  tyitfj 
respect  to  them.  Confidence,  therefore,  h\  promises, 
1$  essential  to  the  intercourse  of  human  life  ;  because* 
Without  it,  the  greatest  part  of  our  conduct  -vduM 
jbroceed upon chjmce.  But  there  cc^ldbe  no  tofr* 
lidence  in  promises,  if  men  were  not  obliged  to  per-, 
form  fhem;  the  obligation  therefore  to  petfortfci 
promises  is  essential,  to  the  saroe  end,  and  in  *th$ 
$ame  degree. 

Some  may  imagine,  iftet,  tf  ftis  obligatt6h  ivWe 
suspended,  a  general  caution  and  mutual  distrust 
would  ensue,  which  might  do  as  well ;  but  this  i$ 
Imagined,  without  considering,  how  every  Tjoyr  of 
our  lives  we  trust  to,  and  depend  upon  others  ;  aucj 
how  impossible  it  is,  to  stir  a  step,  or,  what  is  worss* 
to  sit  still  a  moment,  without  such  trust  aiici  depen-% 
dence.  I  am  now  writing  at  my  ease,  not  doubting 
(or  rather  never  distrusting,  and  therefore  neve* 
thinking  about  it)  but  that  the  butcher  will  send  in 
the  joint  of  meat,  which  I  ordered  ;  that  his  servant 
will  bring  it ;  that  my  cook  will  dress  it  ;  that  my 
Ibotman  will  serve  it  up  $  tod  that  I  shall  find  it  up-., 
on  the  table  at  one  o'clock.  Yet  have  I  nothing  for 
all  this,  but  the  promise  of  the  butcher,  and  the  im- 
plied promise  of  his  servant  and  mine.  And  (he 
same  holds  "of  the  most  important,  as  well  as  the  most 
femjliaj  occurrences  of  social  life.    1$  the  pne  the 
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tetermerttic^n  of  promises  is  formal,  <an8  fe  -seen  and 
acknowledged  ;  our  instance,  therefore,  is  intended 
to  show  it  hi  the  other,  where  itiB  not  so  distinctly 
<©bseiVGd. 

II.  In  what  sense  Promises  are  to  be  interpreted. 
Where  the  terms  of  a  promise  admit  of  more  senses 
than  one,  the  promise  is  to  be  performed  "  in  that 
sense  in  which  the?  promiser  apprehended  at  the  -time 
that  the  promisee  received  k." 

It  is  not  the  sense  in  which  the  promiser  actually 
intended  it,  that  ohvays  governs  the  interpretation 
of  an  equivocal  promise ;  because  at  that  rate,  you 
Blight  excite  expectations  which  you  never  meant, 
nor  would  he  obliged,  to  satisfy.  Much  less  is  it  the 
s£nse#  in  which  die  promisee  actually  received  the 
promise ;  for  according  to  that  rule,  you  might  be 
drawn  into  engagements  which  you  never  designed 
to  undertake.  It  must  therefore  be  the  sense  (for 
there  is  no  other  remaining)  in  which  the  promiser 
believed  that  the  promisee  accepted  his,  promise. 

This  will  not  differ  from  the  actual  intention  of 
-the  prokniser,  where  the  promise  is  given  without 
collusion  or  reserve  j  but  we  put  the  rule  in  the  above 
form,  to  exclude  evasion  in  cases  in  which  the  popt*. 
lar  meaning  of  a  phrase,  and  the  strict  grammatical 
signification  of  the  words  differ,  or,  in  general,  wher- 
ever the  promiser  attempts  to  make  his  escape  through 
some  ambiguity  in  the  expressions  which  he  U6ed. 

Temurts  promised  the  garrison  of  Sebastia,  that,  if 
they  would  surrender,  no  blood  should  be  shed.  The 
garrison  surrendered  ;  and  Temures  buried  them  all 
alive.  Now  Temures  fulfilled  the  promise  in  one  sense, 
and  in  the  sense  too  in  which  he  intended  it  at  the 
time  ;  but  not  in  the  sense  in  which  the  garrison  of 
Sebastia  actually  received  it,  nor  in  the  sense  in  which 
Temures  himself  knew  that  the  garrison  received  it : 
which  last  sense,  according  to  our  rule,  was  the  sense 
he  was  in  conscience  bound  to  have  performed  it  in* 
From  the  account  we  have  given  or  the  obligation 
of  promises,  it  is  evident,  that  this  obligation  de* 
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pends  upon  the  expectations  which  we  knowingly  and 
voluntarily  excite.  Consequently,  any  action  or 
conduct  towards  another,  which  we  are  sensible  ex- 
cites expectations  in  th&t  other,  is  as  much  a  promise, 
and  creates  as  strict  an  obligation,  as  the  most  express 
assurances.  Taking,  for  instance,  a  kinsman's  child, 
qnd  educating  him  for  a  liberal  profession,  or  in  a 
manner  suitable  only  for  the  heir  of  a  large  fortune, 
as  much  obliges  us  to  place  him  in  that  profession, 
or  to  leave  him  such  a  fortune,  as  if  we  had  given, 
him  a  promise  to  do  so  under  our  hands  and  seals. 
In  like  manner,  a  great  man,  who  encourages  an  in- 
digent retainer  ;  or  a  minister  of  state,  who  distini 
guishes  and  caresses  at  his  levee,  one  who  is  in  a  situ- 
ation to  be  obliged  by  his  patronage,  engages  by 
such  behaviour,  to  provide  for  him.  This  is  the 
foundation  of  tacit  premises. 

You  may  either  simply  declare  your  present  inten- 
tion, or  you  may  accompany  your  declaration  with 
an  engagement  to  abide  by  it,  which  constitutes-  a 
complete  promise.  In  the  first  case,  the  duty  is  sat> 
isfied,  if  you  were  sincere,  that  is,  if  you  entertained 
at  the  time  the  intention  you  expressed,  however 
soon  or  for  whatever  reason,  you  afterwards  change 
it.  In  the  latter  case,  you  have  parted  with  the  lib- 
erty of  changing.  All  this  is  plain  ;  but  it  must  b$ 
observed,'  that  most  of  those  forms  of  speech,  which 
strictly  taken,  amount  to  no  more  than  declarations 
of  present  intention,  do  yet,  in  the  usual  way  of  un- 
derstanding them,  excite  the  expectation,  and  there- 
fore carry  with  them  the  force  of  absolute  promises. 
Such  as,  "  I  intend  you  this  place."  "  I  design  to 
leave  you  this  estate."  "  I  purpose  giving  you  my 
vote."  "  I  mean  to  serve  you."  In  which  although 
the  "  intention,"  the  cc  design,"  the  "  purpose,"  the 
"  Meaning,"  be  expressed  in  words  of  the  present 
time,  yet  you  cannot  afterwards  recede  from  them, 
without  a  breach  of  good  faith.  If  you  choose  there- 
fore  to  make  known  your  present  intention,  and 
yet  to  reserve  to  yourself  the  liberty  of  changing  it. 
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you  must  guard  your  expressions  by  an  additional 
clause,  as,  "  I  intend  at  present — if  I  don9 1  alter" — or 
the  like  ;  and  after  all,  as  there  can  be  no  reason  for 
communicating  your  intention,  but  to  excite  some  de- 
gree of  expectation  or  other,  a  wanton  change  of  an 
intention  which  is  once  disclosed,  always  disappoints 
somebody  ;  and  is  always,  for  that  reason,  wrong.  * 
There  is,  in  some  men,  an  infirmity  with  regard 
to  promises,  which  often  betrays  them  into  great 
distress.  From  the  confusion,  or  hesitation,  or  ob- 
scurity, with  which  they  express  themselves,  espec- 
ially when  overawed,  or  taken  by  surprise,  they 
sometimes  encourage  expectations,  and  bring  upon 
themselves  demands,  which  possibly  they  never 
dreamed  of.  This  is  a  want,  not  so  much  of  integ- 
rity as  of  presence  of  mind. 

III.  In  what  cases  promises  are  not  binding. 

1.  Promises  are  not  binding,  where  the  perform-, 
ance  is  impossible. 

But  observe,  that  the  promiser  is  guilty  of  a  fraud, 
if  he  be  privately  aware  of  the  impossibility,  at  the 
•  time  of  making  the  promise.  For  when  any  one 
promises  a  thing,  he  asserts  his  belief,  at  least,  of  the 
possibility  of  performing  it  j  as  no  one  can  accept  or 
understand  a  promise  under  any  other  supposition. 
Instances  of  this  sort  are  the  following.  The  minis- 
ter promises  a  place,  which  he  knows  to  be  engaged 
or  not  at  his  disposal — A  father,  in  settling  mar- 
riage articles,  promises  to  leave  his  daughter  an  es- 
tate, which  he  knows  to  be  entailed  upon  the  heir 
male  of  his  family — A  merchant  promises  a  ship,  or 
share  of  a  ship,  which  he  is  secretly  advised  is  lost  at 
sea— An  incumbent  promises  to  resign  a  living;,  be- 
ing previously  assured  that  his  resignation  will  not 
be  accepted  by  the  bishop.  The  promiser,  as  in  these 
cases,  with  knowledge  of  the  impossibility,  is  justly 
answerable  in  an  equivalent  ;  but  otherwise  not. 

When  the  promiser  himself  occasions  the  impossi- 
bility, it  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  direct  breach 
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of  the  promise ;  as  when  a  soldier  maims,  of  1  MP* 
Vant  disables  himself  to  get  rid  of  his  engagements/ 

9,  Promised  are  not  binding,  where  the  perform* 
;  ance  is  unlawful. 

|  There  are  two  cases  of  this  ;  one,  whete  the  un** 
\  lawfulness  is  known  to  the  parties,  at  the  time  of 
making, the  promise  ;  as  where  an  assassin  promised 
his  employer  to  dispatch  his  rival  or  enemy  •  a  ser- 
vant to  betray  his  master  ;  a  pimp  to  procure  a  mis- 
tress ;  or  a  friend  to  give  his  assistance  in  a  schemes 
of  seduction.  The  parties  in  these  cases  are  not 
obliged  to  perform  what  the  promise  requires,  be- 
cause  they  were  under  a  prior  obligation  to  the  contrary* 
From  which  prior  obligation,  what  is  there  to 
discharge  them  ?  Their  promise— their  own  act  and: 
deed  :  but  an  obligation,  from  which  a  man  can  dis- 
charge himself,  by  his  own  act,  is  no  obligation  at  all. 
The  guilt  therefore  of  such  promises  lies  in  the  mak- 
ing, not  in  the  breaking  them  j  and  if*  in  the  interval 
betwixt  the  promise  and  the  performance,  a  man  so 
for  recover  his  reflection,  as  to  repent  of  his  engage- 
ments, he  ought  certainly  to  break  through  them. 

The  other  case  is,  where  the  unlawfulness  did  not 
exist,  or  was  not  known,  at  the  time  of  making  the 
promise  ;  as  where  a  merchant  promises  his  Corres- 
pondent abroad,  to  send  him  a  ship-load  of  corn  at 
a  time  appointed,  and  before  the  time  arrives,  axft 
embargo  is  laid  upon  the  exportation  of  corn*— A 
woman  gives  a  promise  of  marriage  ;  before  the 
marriage,  she  discovers  that  her  intended  husband  ta 
too  nearly  related  to  her,  or  that  he  has  a  wife  yet. 
living.  In  all  such  cases,  where  the  contrary  does 
not  appear,  it  must  be  presumed, '  that  the  parties 
supposed  what  they  promised  to  be  lawful,  and  that 
the  promise  proceeded  entirely  upon  this  supposition- 
The  lawfulness  therefore  becomes  a  condition  of  the 
promise  :  and  where  the  condition  fails,  the  obliga- 
tion ceases-  Of  the  same  nature  was  Herod's  prom- 
ise to  his  daughter-in-law*  "  that  he  would  give  her 
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whatever  she  asked,  even  to  the  half  of  his  kingdom." 
The  promise  wad  not  unlawful,  in  the  terms  in  which 
Herod  delivered  it  j  and  when  it  became  so  by  the 
daughter's  choice,  by  her  demanding  "  John  the 
Baptist's  head,"  Herod  was  discharged  from  the  ob- 
ligation of  it,  for  the  reason  now  laid  down,  as  well 
as  for  that  given  in  the  last  paragraph. 

This  rule,  "  that  promises  are  void,  where  the  per*  } 
formance  is  unlawful,"  extends  also  to  imperfect  ob* 
ligations  :  for  the  reason  of  the  rule  holds  of  all  ob* ' 
ligations.  Thus,  if  you  promise  a  man  a  place,  or 
your  vote,  and  he  afterwards  render  himself  unfit  to 
receive  either,  you  are  absolved  from  the  obligation 
of  your  promise ;  or,  if  a  better  candidate  appear* 
and  it  be  a  case  in  which  you  are  bound  by  oath,  or 
otherwise,  to  govern  yourself  by  the  qualification, 
the  promise  must  be  broken  through* 

And  here  I  would  recommend,  to  young  persona 
especially,  a  caution,  from  the  neglect  of  which,  ma* 
ny  involve  themselves  in  embarrassment  and  disgrace  ; 
and  that  is,  u  never  to  gpve  a  promise  which  may  in- 
terfere in  the  event  with  their  duty  ;"  for  if  it  da 
so  interfere,  their  duty  must  be  discharged,  though  at 
the  expense  of  their  promise,  and  not  unusually  o£ 
their  good  name. 

The  specific  performance  of  promises  is  reckoned, 
a  perfect  obligation.  And  many  casuists  have  laid 
down,  in  opposition  to  what  has  been  here  asserted, 
that,  where  a  perfect  and  an  imperfect  obligation 
clash,  the  perfect  obligation  is  to  be  preferred.  Tot 
which  opinion,  however,  there  seems  to  be  no  reason, 
but  what  arises  from  the  terms  **  perfect"  and  "  im- 
perfect," the  impropriety  of  which  has  been  remark- 
ed above.  The  truth  is,  of  two  contradictory  obli- 
gations, that  ought  to  prevail  which  is  prior  in  point 
of  time. 

It  is  the  performance  bang  unlawful,  and  not  any 
unlawfulness  in  the  subject  or  motive  of  the  promise, 
which  destroys  its  validity ;  therefore  a  bribe,  afar 
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the  vote  is  given ;  the  wages  of  prostitution ;  the  re- 
ward of  any  crime,  after  the  crime  is  committed, 
ought*  if  promised,  to  be  paid.  For  the  sin  and  mis- 
chief, by  this  supposition,  are  over,  and  will  be  nei- 
ther more  nor  less  for  the  performance  of  the  promise. 

In  like  manner,  a  promise  does  not  lose  its  obliga- 
tion, merely  because  it  proceeded  from  an  unlawful 
motive.  A  certain  person,  in  the  lifetime  of  his  wife, 
who  was  then  sick,  had  paid  his  addresses,  and  prom- 
ised marriage  to  another  woman ;  the  wife  died,  and 
the  woman  demands  performance  of  the  promise* 
llie  man,  who,  it  seems,  had  changed  his  mind,  ei- 
ther felt  or  pretended  doubts  concerning  the  obliga- 
tion of  such  a  promise,  and  referred  his  case  to  Bish- 
op Sanderson,  the  most  eminent  in  this  kind  of 
knowledge,  of  his  time.  Bishop  Sanderson,  after 
writing  a  dissertation  upon  the  question,  adjudged  the 
promise  to  be  void.  In  which,  however,  upon  our 
principles,  he  was  wrong;  for,  however  criminal 
the  affection  might  be,  which  induced  the  promise, 
the  performance,  when  it  was  demanded,  was  law- 
ful j  which  is  the  only  lawfulness  required. 

A  promise  cannot  be  deemed  unlawful,  where  it 
produces,  when  performed,  no  effect,  beyond  what 
would  have  taken  place,  had  the  promise  never  been 
made.  And  this  is  the  single  case,  in  which  the  ob- 
ligation of  a  promise  will  justify  a  conduct,  which, 
unless  it  had  been  promised,  would  be  unjust.  A 
captive  may  lawfully  recover  his  liberty,  by  a  prom- 
ise of  neutrality ;  for  his  conqueror  takes  nothing 
by  the  promise,  which  he  might  not  have  secured  by 
his  deatn  or  confinement:  and  neutrality  would  be 
innocent  in  him,  although  criminal  in  another.  It 
is  manifest,  however,  that  promises  which  come  into 
the  place  of  coercion,  can  extend  no  farther  than  to 
passive  compliances  j  for  coercion  itself  could  compel 
no  more.  Upon  the  same  principle,  promises  of  secre- 
cy ought  not  to  be  violated,  although  the  public 
would  derive  advantage  from  the  discovery.  Such 
promises  contain  no  unlawfulness  in  them,  to  destroy 
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their  obligation  ;  for,  as  information  would  not  have 
been  imparted  upon  any  other  condition,  the  public 
lose  nothing  by  the  promise,  which  they  would  have 
gained  without  it. 

•  3.  Promises  are  not  binding,  where  they  contra- 
dict a  former  promise. 

Because  the  performance  is  then  unlawful,  which 
resolves  this  case  into  the  last. 

4.  Promises  are  not  binding  before  acceptance  j 
that  is,  before  notice  given  to  the  promisee  ;  for, 
where  the  promise  is  beneficial,  if  notice  be  given,  ac- 
ceptance may  be  presumed.  Until  the  promise  be 
communicated  to  the  promisee,  it  is  the  sarne  only 
as  a  resolution  in  the  mind  -of  the  promiser,  whicn 
may  be  altered  at  pleasure.  For  no  expectation  has 
been  excited,  therefore  none  can  be  disappointed. 

But  suppose  I  declare  my  intention  to  a  third  per- 
son, who,  without  any  authority  from  me,  conveys 
my  declaration  to  the  promisee  j  is  that  such  a  notice 
as  will  be  binding  upon  me  ?  It  certainly  is  not :  for 
I  have  not  done  that  which  constitutes  the  essence  of 
;a  promise — I  have  not  voluntarily  excited  expectation. 

5.  Promises  are  not  binding  which  are  released  by 
the  promisee. 

This  is  evident  ;  but  it  may  be  sometimes  doubt- 
ed who  is  the  promisee.  If  I  give  a  promise  to  A,  of 
a  place  or  vote  for  B  ;  as  to  a  father  for  his  son ;  to 
an  uncle  for  his  nephew  ;  to  a  friend  of  mine,  for  $ 
relation  or  friend  of  his  j  then  A  is  the  promisee, 
whose  consent  I  must  obtain,  to  be  released  from  the 
engagement. 

If  I  promise  a  place  or  vote  to  B  by  A,  that  is,  if 
A  be  a  messenger  to  convey  the  promise,  as  if  I  should 
say,  "  you  may  tell  B,  that  he  shall  have  this  place, 
or  may  depend  upon  my  vote ;"  or  if  A  be  employ- 
ed to  introduce  B's  request,  and  I  answer  in  any 
terms  which  amount  to  9.  compliance  with  it ;  then 
B  is  the  promisee. 

Promises  to  one  person,  for  the  benefit  of  another, 
ire  (lot  released  by  the  death  of  the  promisee.    Foe 
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his  death  neither  makes  the  performance  impractica- 
ble, nor  implies  any  consent  to  release  the  promiser 
from  it. 

6.  Erroneous  promises  are  not  binding  in  certain 
cases;  as, 

First,  Where  the  error  proceeds  from  the  mistake 
or  misrepresentation  of  the  promisee. 

Because,  a  promiser  evidently  supposes  the  truth 
6f  the  account  which  the  promisee  relates  in  order 
to  obtain  it.  A  beggar  solicits  your  charity  by  a 
story  of  the  most  pitiable  distress — you  promise  to 
relieve  him,  if  he  will  call  again  ;  in  the  interval  you 
discover  his  story  to  be  made  up  of  lies ;  this  discov- 
ery, no  doubt,  releases  you  from  your  promise.  One 
Who  wants  your  service,  describes  the  business  or  of- 
fice for  which  he  would  engage  you  ;  you  promise 
to  undertake  it ;  when  you  come  to  enter  upon  it, 
you  find  the  profits  less,  the  labour  more,  or  some 
material  circumstance  different  from  the  account  he 
gave  you— In  such  case  you  are  not  bound  by  your 
promise. 

Second,  When  the  promise  is  understood  by  the 
promisee  to  proceed  upon  a  certain  supposition,  or 
when  the  promiser  apprehended  he  so  understood 
Jt,  and  that  supposition  turns  out  to  be  false  ;  then 
the  promise  is  pot  binding. 

This  intricate  rule  will  be  best  explained  by  an  ex- 
ample. A  father  receives  an  account  from  abroad 
of  the  death  of  his  only  son— soon  after  which  he 
promises  his  fortune  to  his  nephew  :  The  account 
turns  out  to  be  false— the  father,  we  say,  is  released 
from  his  promise;  not  merely  because  he  never 
would  have  made  it,  had  he  known  the  truth  of  the 
case — for  that  alone  will  not  do— but  because  the 
nephew  also  himself  understood  the  promise  to  pro- 
ceed upon  the  supposition  of  his  cousin's  death,  or  at 
least  his  uncle  thought  he  so  understood  it  ;  and 
could  not  think  otherwise.  The  promise  proceeded 
upon  this  supposition  in  the  promiser's  own  appre- 
hension, and  as  he  believed,  in  the  apprehension  of 
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both  parties  ;  and  this  belief  of  his  is  the  precise  cir- 
cumstance which  sets  him  free.  The  foundation  of 
the  rule  is  plainly  this  ;  a  man  is  bound  only  to  satis- 
fy, the  expectation  which  he  intended  to  excite  ; 
whatever  condition*  therefore,  he  intended  to  sub- 
ject that  expectation  to,  becomes  an  essential  condi- 
tion of  the  promise. 

Errors,  which  come  not  within  this  description, 
do  not  annul  the  obligation  of  a  promise.  I  promise 
a  candidate  my  vote  ?  presently  another  candidate 
appears,  for  whom  I  certainly  would  have  reserved 
it,  had  I  been  acquainted  with  his  design.  Here, 
therefore,  as  before,  my  promise  proceeded  from  an 
error  ;  and  I  never  should  have  given  such  a  prom- 
ise, had  I  been  aware  of  the  truth  of  the  case,  as  it 
has  turned  out ;  but  the  promisee  did  not  know  this— 
he  did  not  receive  the  promise  subject  to  any  such 
condition,  or  as  proceeding  from  any  such  supposi- 
tion ;  nor  did  I  at  the  time  imagine  he  so  received 
it.  This  error,  therefore,  of  mine,  must  fall  upon 
my  own  head,  and  the  promise  be  observed  notwith- 
standing. A  father  promises  a  certain  fortune  with 
his  daughter,  supposing  himself  to  be  worth  so  much ; 
his  circumstances  turn  out,  upon  examination, 
worse  than  he  was  aware  of.  Here  again  the  prom- 
ise was*erroneous,but,  for  the  reason  assigned  in  the 
last  case,  will  nevertheless  be  obligatory. 

The  case  of  erroneous  promises  is  attended  with 
some  difficulty  j  for  to  allow  every  mistake,  or 
change  of  circumstances  to  dissolve  the  obligation  of 
a  promise,  would  be  to  allow  a  latitude,  which  might 
evacuate  the  force  of  almost  all  promises  ;  and,  on 
.  the  other  hand,  to  gird  the  obligation  so  tight,  as  to 
make  no  allowances  for  manifest  and  fundamental 
errors,  would,  in  many  instances,  be  productive  of 
great  hardship  and  absurdity* 

It  has  long  been  controverted  amongst  moralists, 
whether  promises  be  binding,  which  are  extorted  by 
violence  or  fear.     The  obligation  of  all  promises  re- 
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.tults,  we  have  6e£n,  from  die  necessity  or  die  use  of 
that  confidence  which  mankind  repose  in  them.    The 
question,  therefore,  whether  these  promises  are  bind- 
ing, will  depend  upon  this,  whether  mankind,  upon 
the  whole,  are  benefited  by  the  confidence  placed  in 
such  promises  ?  A  highwayman  attacks  you — and, 
being  disappointed  of  his  booty,  threatens  or  prepares 
to  murder  you  ;   you  promise,  with  many  solemn  as- 
severations, that,  if  he  will  spare  your  life,  he  shall 
find  a  purse  of  money  left  for  him  at  a  place  appoint- 
ed.     Upon  the  faith  of  this  promise  he  forbears  from 
iarther  violence*     Now,  your  life  was  saved  by  the 
confidence  reposed  in  a  promise  extorted  by  fear ; 
and  the  lives  of  many  others  may  be  saved  by  the 
same.     This  is  a  good  consequence.     On  the  other 
hand,  confidence  in  promises  like  these,  greatly  fa- 
cilitates the  perpetration  of  robberies.     They  may  be 
made  the  instruments  of  almost  unlimited  extortion. 
This  is  a  bad  consequence ;   and  in  the  question  be* 
tween  the  importance  of  these  opposite  consequences 
resides  the  doubt  concerning  the  obligation  of  sucl* 
promises. 

There  are  other  cases  which  are  plainer  ;  as  where 
a  magistrate  confines  a  disturber  of  the  public  peace 
injail, till  he  promise  to  behave  better;  or  a  prison- 
er of  war  promises,  if  set  at  liberty,  to  return  within 
a  certain  time.  These  promises,  say  moralists,  are 
binding,  because  the  violence  or  duress  is  just ;  but, 
the  truth  is,  because  there  is  the  same  use  of  confi- 
dence in  these  promises,  as  of  confidence  in  the  prom* 
ises  of  a  person  at  perfect  liberty. 

Vows  are  promises  to  God.  The  obligation  cannot 
be  made  out  upon  the  same  principle  as  that  of  oth- 
er promises.  The  violation  of  them,  nevertheless, 
implies  a  want  of  reverence  to  the  Supreme  Being  j 
which  is  enough  to  make  it  sinful. 

There  appears  no  command  or  encouragement  in 
the  Christian  scriptures  to  make  vows ;  much  less  any 
authority  to  break  through  them,  when  tfcey  are 
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made.  The  few  instances*  of  vows  which  we  read 
of  in  the  New  Testament,  were  religiously  observed. 
The  rules  we  have  laid  down  concerning  promises 
are  applicable  to  vows*  Thus  Jephthah's  vow,  taken 
in  the  sense  in  which  that  transaction  is  commonly 
understood,  was  not  binding  ;  because  the  perform- 
ance, in  that  contingency,  became  unlawful. 


CHAPTER    VI. 
CONTRACTS, 


A  CONTRACT  is  a  mutual  promise.  The 
obligation,  therefore,  of  contracts ;  the  sense  in  which 
they  are  to  be  interpreted ;  and  the  cases  where  they 
are  not  binding,  will  be  the  same  as  of  promises. 

From  the  principle  established  in  the  last  Chapter, 
"  that  the  obligation  of  promises  is  to  be  measured 
by  the  expectation,  which  the  promiser  any  how 
voluntarily  and  knowingly  excites/'  results  a  rule, 
which  governs  the  construction  of  all  contracts,  and 
is  capable,  from  its  simplicity,  of  being  applied  with 
great  ease  and  certainty,  viz.     That, 

Whatever  is  expected  by  one  side,  and  known  to  be  so  ex* 
pected  by  the  other,  is  to  be  deemed  a  part  or  condition  of 
the  contract- 

The  several  kinds  of  contracts,  and  the  order  in 
which  we  propose  to  consider  them,  may  be  exhibited 
at  one  view :  thus, 
'Sale. 
Hazard. 
Lending  of  ^^««iaWe  property. 

f  Service. 
Commissions, 
Partnership* 
Offices* 


Contracts  of  < 


Labour. 


*  Act*  xriil  18.  xxL  98. 
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CHAPTER    VII. 

CONTRACTS  OF  SALE. 

1  HE  rule  of  justice,  which  wants  most  to  be 
inculcated  in  the  making  of  bargains,  is,  that  the  sel- 
ler is  bound  in  conscience  to  disclose  the  faults  of 
what  he  offers  for  sale.  Amongst  other  methods  of 
proving  this,  one  may  be  the  following : 

I  suppose  it  will  be  allowed,  that  to  advance  a  direct 
falsehood  in  recommendation  of  our  wares,  by  ascrib- 
ing to  them  some  quality  which  we  know  that  they 
have  not,  is  dishonest.  Now  compare  with  this  the 
designed  concealment  of  some  fault,  which  we  know 
that  they  have.  The  motives  and  the  effects  of  ac- 
tions are  the  only  points  of  comparison,  in  which 
their  moral  quality  can  differ ;  but  the  motives  in 
these  two  cases  are  the  same,  viz.  to  procure  a  high- 
er price  than  we  expect  otherwise  to  obtain ;  the  effect, 
that  is,  the  prejudice  to  the  buyer,  is  also  the  same  ; 
for  he  finds  himself  equally  out  of  pocket  by  his  bar- 
gain, whether  the  commodity,  when' he  gets  home 
with  it,  turn  out  worse  than  he  had  supposed,  by  the 
want  of  some  quality  which  he  expected,  or  the  dis- 
covery of  some  fault  which  he  did  not  expect.  If 
therefore  actions  be  the  same,  as  to  all  moral  pur- 
poses, which  proceed  from  the  same  motives,  and  pro- 
duce the  same  effects;  it  is  making  a  distinction 
without  a  difference,  to  esteem  it  a  cheat  to  magnify 
beyond  the  truth  the  virtues  of  what  we  sell,  but 
none  to  conceal  its  faults. 

It  adds  to  the  value  of  this  kind  of  honesty,  that 
the  faults  of  many  things  are  of  a  nature  not  to  be 
known  by  any,  but  by  the  persons  who  have  used 
them :  so  that  the  buyer  has  no  security  from  im- 
position, but  in  the  ingenuousness  and  integrity  of 
the  seller. 

There  is  one  exception,  however,  to  this  rule* 
namely,  where  the  silence  of  the  seller  implies  some 
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fault  in  the  thing  to  be  sold,  and  where  the  buyer 
has  a  compensation  in  the  price  for  the  risk  which  he 
runs  :  as  where  a  horse,  in  a  London  repository,  is 
sold  by  public  auction,  without  warranty  ;  the  want 
of  warranty  is  notice  of  some  unsoundness,  and  pro- 
duces a  proportionable  abatement  in  the  price. 

To  this  of  concealing  the  faults  of  what  we  want 
to  put  off,  may  be  referred  the  practice  of  passing  bad 
money.  This  practice  we  sometimes  hear  defended 
by  a  vulgar  excuse,  that  we  have  taken  the  money 
for  good,  and  must  therefore  get  rid  of  it.  Which 
excuse  is  much  the  same,  as  if  one,  who  had  been 
robbed  upon  the  highway,  should  allege  he  had  a" 
right  to  reimburse  himself  out  of  the  pocket  of  the 
first  traveller  he  met ;  the  justice  of  which  reasoning 
the  traveller  possibly  may  not  comprehend- 
Where  there  exists  no  monopoly  or  combination, 
the  market  price  is  always  a  fair  price ;  because  it 
will  always  be  proportionable  to  the  use  and  scarcity 
of  the  article.  Hence,  there  need  be  no  scruple  ' 
about  demanding  or  taking  the  market  price;  and. 
all  those  expressions,  "  provisions  are  extravagantly 
dear,"  "  corn  bears  an  unreasonable  price,"  and  the 
like,  import  no  unfairness  or  unreasonableness  in  the 
seller. 

If  your  tailor  or  your  draper  charge,  or  even  ask 
of  you  more  for  a  suit  of  clothes,  than  the  market 
price,  you  complain  that  you  are  imposed  upon  ; 
you  pronounce  the  tradesman  who  makes  such  a 
charge  dishonest  :  although,  as  the  man's  goods 
were  his  own,  and  he  had  a  right  to  prescribe  the 
terms,  upon  which  he  would  consent  to  part  with 
them,  it  may  be  questioned  what  dishonesty  there 
can  be  in  the  ease,  or  wherein  the  imposition  con- 
sists. Whoever  opens  a  shop,  or  in  any  manner  ex- 
poses goods  to  public  sale,  virtually  engages  to  deal 
with  his  customers  at  a  market  price  ;  because  it  is 
upon  the  faith  and  opinion  of  such  an  engagement, 
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that  any  one  comes  within  his  shop  doors,  or  offers 

to  treat  with  him.    This  is  expected  by  the  buyer  ; 

is  known  to  be  so  expected  by  the  seller  ;  which  is 

enough,  according  to  the  rule  delivered  above,  to 

make  it  a  part  of  the  contract  between  them,  though 

not  a  syllable  be  said  about  it.     The  breach  of  this 

implied  contract  constitutes  the  fraud  inquired  after. 

j.     Hence,  if  you  disclaim  any  such  engagement,  you 

f^xmay  set  what  value  you  please  upon  your  property* 

"^  If,  upon  being  asked  to  sell  a  house,  you  answer  that 

the  house  suits  your  iancy  or  conveniency,  and  that 

you  will  not  turn  yourself  out  of  it  under  such  a 

price  ;  the  price  fixed  may  be  double  of  what  the 

house  cost,  or  would  fetch  at  public  sale,  without 

any  imputation  of  injustice  or  extortion  upon  you. 

If  the  thing  sold  be  damaged,   or  perish,  between 

/   the  sale  and  the  delivery,  ought  the  buyer  to  bear 

/ .,   the  loss,  or  the  seller?  This  will  depend  upon  the 

f       particular  construction^  the  contract.     If  the  seller,. 

either  expressly,  or  by  implication,  or  by   custom, 

engage  to  deliver  the  goods  $  as  if  I  buy  a  set  of  china, 

and  the  china-man  ask  me  whether  he  shall  bring  or 

send  them  to  me,  and  they  be  broken  in  the  convey* 

ance  ;  the  seller  must  abide  by  the  loss.    If  the  thing 

sold  remain  with  the  seller,  at  the  instance,  or  for  the 

conveniency  of  the  buyer,  then  the  buyer  undertakes 

tHfe  risk  ;  as  if  I  buy  a  horse,  and  mention,   that  I 

will  send  for  it  on  such  a  day,  which  is  in  effect  de* 

siring  that  it  may  continue  with  the  seller  till  I  do 

send  for  it  ;   then  whatever  misfortune  befals  the 

horse  in  the  mean  time,  must  be  at  my  cost. 

'  And  here,  once  for  all,  I  would  observe,  that  in- 
numerable questions  of  this  sort  are  determined  solely 
by  custom  ;  not  that  custom  possesses  any  proper  au- 
thority to  alter  or  ascertain  the  nature  of  right  and 
wrong  ;  but  because  the  contracting  parties  are  pre-  ' 
sumed  to  include  in  their  stipulation,  all  the  condi- 
tions which  custom  has  annexed  to  contracts  of  the 
same  sort  j  and  when  the  usage  is  notorious,  and  no 
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exception  made  to  it,  this  presumption  is  generally 
agreeable  to  the  fact.* 

If  I  order  a  pipe  of  port  from  a  wine  merchant 
abroad  j  at  what  period  the  property  passes  from  the 
merchant  to  me  ;  whether  upon  die  delivery  of  the 
wine  at  the  merchant's  warehouse;  upon  its  being 
put  on  shipboard  at  Oporto  :  upon  the  arrival  of  the 
ship  in  England ;  at  its  destined  port  j  or  not  till 
the  wine  be  committed  to  my  servants,  or  deposited 
in  my  cellar,  are  all  questions,  which  admit  of  no  de- 
cision, but  what  custom  points  out.  Whence,  in 
justice,  as  well  as  law,  what  is  called  the  custom  of 
merchants y  regulates  the  construction  of  mercantile 
concerns. 


CHAPTER    VIII. 

CONTRACTS  OFJHAZARD. 

yj  •  +  :•'.*.. 

xjY  Contracts  of  Hazard,  I  mean  gaming  and 
insurance. 

What  some  say  of  this  kind  of  contracts,  that  "  one 
side  ought  not  to  have  any  advantage  over  the  oth- 
er," is  neither  practicable  nor  true.     It  is  not  practi- 
cable ;  for  that  perfect  equality  of  skill  and  judgment, 
which  this  rule  requires,  is  seldom  to  be  met  with.    I 
might  not  have  it  in  my  power  to  play  with  fairness 
a  game  at  cards,  billiards,  or  tennis  ;  lay  a  wager  at 
a  horse  race  ;   or  underwrite  a  policy  of  insurance,* 
once  in  a  twelvemonth,  if  I  must  wait  till  I  meet  with  ' 
a  person,  whose  art,  skill,  and  judgment  in  these 
matters,  is  neither  greater  nor  less  than  my  own.- 
Nor  is  this  equality  requisite   to   the  justice  of  the 
contract.     One  party  may  give  to  the  other  the  whole 

*  It  happens  here,  as  in  many  cases,  that  what  the  parties  ought  to  do,  and 
what  a  judge  or  arbitrator  would  award  to  be  done,  may  be  very  different. 
What  the  parties  ought  to  do,  by  virtue  of  their  contract,  depends  upon  their 
consciousness  at  the  time  of  making  it ;  whereas  a  third  person  finds  it  neces- 
sary to  found  his  judgment  upon  presumptions,  which  presumptions  may  be 
f  alst,  although  the  most  probable  that  he  could  proceed  by. 
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of  the  stake,  if  he  please,  and  the  other  party  may 
justly  accept  it  if  it  be  given  him  ;  much  more  there- 
fore may  one  give  to  the  other  a  part  of  the  6take  j 
or,  what  is  exactly  the  same  thing,  an  advantage  in 
the  chance  of  winning  the  whole. 

The  proper  restriction  is,  that  neither  side  have  an 
advantage,  by  means  of  which  the  other  is  not  aware  : 
for  this  is  an  advantage  taken,  without  being  given. 
Although  the  event  be  still  an  uncertainty,  your  ad- 
vantage in  the  chance  has  a  certain  value  ;  and  so 
much  of  the  stake,  as  that  value  amounts  to,  is  taken 
from  your  adversary  without  his  knowledge,  and 
therefore  without  his  consent.  If  I  sit  down  to  a 
game  at  whist,  and  have  an  advantage  over  the  ad- 
versary, by  means  of  a  better  memory,  closer  atten- 
tion, or  superior  knowledge  of  the  rules  and  chances 
of  the  game,  the  advantage  is  lair ;  because  it  is  ob- 
tained by  means  of  which  the  adversary  is  aware  ; 
for  he  is  aware,  when  he  sits  down  with  me,  that  I 
shall  exert  the  skill  that  I  possess,  to  the*  utmost.  But 
if  I  gain  an  advantage  by  packing  the  cards,  glancing 
my  eye  into  the  adversary's  hands,  or  by  concerted 
signals  with  my  partner,  it  is  a  dishonest  advantage ; 
because  it  depends  upon  means,  which  the  adversary 
never  suspects  that  I  make  use  of. 

The  same  distinction  holds  of  all  contracts,  into 
which  chance  enters.  If  I  lay  a  wager  at  a  horse 
race,  founded  upon  the  conjecture  I  form  from  the 
appearance,  and  character,  and  breed  of  the  horse,  I 
am  justly  entitled  to  any  advantage  which  my  judg- 
ment gives  me ;  but,  if  I  carry  on  a  clandestine  corres- 
pondence with  thejockies,  and  find  out  from  them, 
that  a  trial  has  been  actually  made,  or  that  it  is  set- 
tled beforehand  which  horse  shall  win  the  race  ;  all 
such  information,  is  so  much  fraud,  because  derived 
from  sources,  which  the  other  did  not  suspect,  when 
he  proposed  or  accepted  the  wager. 

Jji  speculations  in  trade,  or  in  the  stocks,  if  I  exercise 
my  judgment  upon  the  general  aspect  and  posture  of 
public  affairs,  and  deal  with  a  person  who   conduct! 
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himself  by  the  same  sort  of  judgment ;  the  contract 
has  all  the  equality  in  it  which  is  necessary  ;  but  if  I 
have  access  to  secrets  of  state  at  home,  or  private  ad- 
vice of  some  decisive  measure  or  event  abroad,  I  can- 
not avail  myself  of  these  advantages  with  justice,  be- 
cause they  are  excluded  by  the  contract,  which  pro- 
ceeded upon  the  supposition,  that  I  had  no  such  ad- 
vantage. 

In  insurances,  in  which  the  underwriter  computes 
his  risk  entirely  from  the  account  given  by  the  per- 
son  insured,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  the  justice 
and  validity  of  the  contract,  that  this  account  be  ex- 
act and  complete. 


CHAPTER    IX. 


CONTRACTS  OF  LENDING  OF  INCONSUM- 
ABLE PROPERTY. 

WHEN  the  identical  loan  is  to  be  returned, 
as  a  book,  a  horse,  a  harpsichord,  it  is  called  incon- 
fumable,  in  opposition  to  corn,  wine,  money,  and 
those  things  which  perish,  or  are  parted  with  in  the 
use,  and  can  therefore  only  be  restored  in  kind. 

The  questions  under  this  head  are  few  and  simple. 
The  first  is,  ifrthe  thing  lent  be  lost  or  damaged, 
who  ought  to  bear  the  loss  or  damage  ?  If  it  be  dam-  ' 
aged  by  the  use,  or  by  accident,  in  the  use  for  which 
It  was  lent,  the  lender  ought  to  bear  it ;  as  if  I  hire 
a  job  coach,  the  wear,  tear,  and  soiling  of  the  coach, 
must  belong  to  the  lender ;  or  a  horse  to  go  a  par- 
ticular journey,  and  in  going  the  proposed  journey, 
the  horse  die,  or  be  lamed,  the  loss  must  be  the  lend- 
er's :  on  the  contrary,  if  the  damage  be  occasioned 
by  the  fault  of  the  borrower,  or  by  accident  in  some 
use  for  which  it  was  not  lent,  then  the  borrower  must 
make  it  good  j  as  if  the  coach  be  overturned  or 
broken  to  pieces  by  the  carelessness  of  your  coach- 
man i  or  the  horse  be  hired  to  take  a  morning's 
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lide  upon,  and  you  go  a  hunting  with  him,  or  leap 
him  over  hedges,  or  put  him  in  your  cart,  or  car- 
riage, and  he  be  strained,  or  staked,  or  galled,  or  ac- 
cidentally hurt,  or  drop  down  dead,  whilst  you  are 
thus  using  him  j  you  must  make  satisfaction  to  the 
owner* 

The  two  cases  are  distinguished  by  this  circum- 
stance, that  in  one  case,  the  owner  foresees  the  dam- 
age or  risk,  and  therefore  consents  to  undertake  it  j 
in  the  other  case  he  does  not. 

It  is  possible  that  an  estate  or  a  house,  may,  during 
the  term  of  a  lease,  be  so  increased  or  diminished  in 
its  value,  as  to  become  worth  much  more,  or  much 
less,  than  the  rent  agreed  to  be  paid  for  it.  In  some 
of  which  cases,  it  may  be  doubted,  to  whom,  of  nat- 
ural right,  the  advantage  or  disadvantage  belongs. 
The  rule  of  justice  seems  to  be  this  :  if  the  altera- 
tion might  be  expected  by  the  parties,  the  hirer  must 
take  the  consequence  ;  if  it  could  not,  the  owner. 
An  orchard,  or  a  vineyard,  or  a  mine,  or  a  fishery, 
or  a  decoy,  may  this  year  yield  nothing,  or  next  to 
nothing,  yet  the  tenant  shall  pay  his  rent  j  and  if  the 
next  year  produce  tenfold  the  usual  profit,  no  more 
shall  be  demanded  ;  because  the  produce  is  in  its  na- 
ture precarious,  and  this  variation  might  be  expect- 
ed. If  an  estate  in  the  fens  of  Lincolnshire,  or  the 
isle  of  Ely,  be  overflowed  with  water,  so  as  to  be  in- 
capable of  occupation,  the  tenant,  notwithstanding, 
is  bound  by  his  lease  ;  because  he  entered  into  it  with 
a  knowledge  and  foresight  of  this  danger.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  by  the  irruption  of  the  sea  into  a  coun- 
try where  it  was  never  known  to  have  come  before, 
by  the  change  of  the  course  of  a  river,  the  fall  of  a 
rock,  the  breaking  out  of  a  volcano,  the  bursting  of 
a  moss,  the  incursions  of  an  enemy,  or  by  a  mortal 
contagion  amongst  the  cattle  ;  if  by  means  like  these, 
an  estate  change,  or  lose  its  value,  the  loss  shall  fall 
upon  the  owner ;  that  is,  the  tenant  shall  either  be 
discharged  from  his  agreement,  or  be  entitled  to  an 
abatement  of  rent.     A  house  in  London,  by  the  build- 
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ing  of  a  bridge,  the  opening  of  a  new  road  or  street, 
may  become  of  ten  times  ks  former  value  ;  and,  by 
contrary  causes,  may  be  as  much  reduced  in  value : 
here  also,  as  before,  the  owner,  not  the  hirer,  shall  be 
affected  by  the  alteration.  The  reason  upon  which 
our  determination  proceeds,  is  this ;  that  changes 
such  as  these  being  neither  foreseen  nor  provided  for, 
by  the  contracting  parties,  form  no  part  or  condition 
of  the  contract;  and  therefore  ought  to  have  the 
same  effect  as  if  no  contract  at  all  had  been  made 
(for  none  was  made  with  respect  to  them)  that  is, 
ought  to  fall  upon  the  owner. 


CHAPTER    X. 

CONTRACTS  CONCERNING  THE  LENDING 
OF  MONEY. 

1  HERE  exists  no  reason  in  the  law  of  nature, 
why  a  man  should  not  be  paid  for  the  lending  of 
his  money,  as  well  as  of  any  other  property  into 
which  the  money  might  be  converted. 

The  scruples  that  have  been  entertained  upon  this 
head,  and  upon  the  foundation  of  which,  the  receiv- 
ing  of  interest  or  usury  (for  they  formerly  meant 
the  same  thing)  was  once  prohibited  in  almost  all 
Christian  countries,*  arose  from  a  passage  in  the  law 
of  Moses,  Deuteronomy,  xxiii.  19,  20.  "  Thou  shalt 
not  lend  upon  usury  to  thy  brother ;  usury  of  mon- 
ey, usury  of  victuals,  usury  of  any  thing  that  is  lent 
upon  usury :  unto  a  stranger  thou  mayest  lend  upon 
usury,  but  unto  thy  brother  thou  (halt  not  lend  upon 
usury/' 

This  prohibition  is  now  generally  understood  to 
have  been  intended  for  the  Jews  alone,  as  part  of 

♦  By  a  statute  of  James  the  First,  interest  above  eight  pounds  per  cent, 
was  prohibited  (and  consequently  under  that  rate  allowed)  with  this  sage" 
provision :  That  this  statute  shall  not  be  construed  or  expounded  to  allow  the  practice 
•/usury  in  point  of  religion  or  conscience. 
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the  civil  or  political  law  of  that  nation,  and  caktJ^ 
iated  to  preserve  amongst  themselves  that  distribu* 
tion  of  property,  to  which  many  of  their  institu- 
tions Jlrere  subservient ;  as  the  marriage  of  an  heir* 
ess  w  her  own  tribe  ;  of  a  widow,  who  was  left 
childless,  to  her  husband's  brother ;  the  year  of  ju* 
bilee,  when  alienated  estates  reverted  to  the  family 
of  the  original  proprietor — regulations,  which  were 
never  thought  to  be  binding  upon  any  but  the  com- 
monwealth of  Israel. 

This  interpretation  is  coufirmed,  I  think,  beyond 
all  controversy,  by  the  distinction  made  in  the  law,. 
/  between  a  Jew  and  a  foreigner,  *"  unto  a  stranger 
/  thou  mayest  lend  upon  usury,  but  unto  thy  brother 
thou  mayest  not  lend  upon  usury  j"  a  distinction 
which  could  hardly  have  been  admitted  into  a  law 
which  the  divine  Author  intended  to  be  of  moral  and 
of  universal  obligation. 

The  rate  of  interest  has  in  most  countries  been  reg- 
ulated by  law.  The  Roman  law  allowed  of  twelve 
pounds  per  cent,  which  Justinian  reduced  at  one 
stroke  to  four  pounds.  A  statute  of  the  thirteenth 
year  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  which  was  the  first  that 
tolerated  the  receiving  of  interest  in  England  at  all, 
restrained  it  to  ten  pounds  per  cent.  ;  a  statute  of 
James  the  First,  to  eight  pounds  ;  of  Charles  the  Sec- 
ond, to  six  pounds  ;  of  Queen  Anne,  to  five  pounds, 
on  pain  of  forfeiture  of  treble  the  value  of  the  mon- 
ey lent  ;  at  which  rate  and  penalty  the  matter  now 
stands.  The  policy  of  these  regulations  is,  to  check 
the  power  of  accumulating  wealth  without  industry  ; 
to  give  encouragement  to  trade,  by  enabling  adven- 
turers in  it  to  borrow  money  at  a  moderate  price  ; 
and,  of  late  years,  to  enable  the  state  to  borrow  the 
subject's  money  itself. 

Compound  interest,  though  forbidden  by  the  law 
of  England,  is  agreeable  enough  to  natural  equity  ; 
for  interest  detained  after  it  is  due,  becomes,  to  all 
intents  and  purposes,  part  of  the  sum  lent. 
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It  is  a  question  which  sometimes  occurs,  how 
money  borrowed  in  one  country  ought  to  be  paid 
in  another,  where  the  relative  value  of  the  precious 
metals  is  not  the  same.  For  example,  suppose  I  bor- 
row a  hundred  guineas  in  London,  where  each^juin- 
ea  is  worth  one  and  twenty  shillings,  and  meet  my 
creditor  in  the  East  Indies,  where  a  guinea  is  worth 
no  more  perhaps  than  nineteen,  is  it  a  satisfaction 
of  the  debt  to  return  a  hundred  guineas ;  or  must  I 
make  up  so  many  times  one  and  twenty  shillings  ?  I 
should  think  the  latter  :  for  it  must  be  presumed, 
that  my  creditor,  had  he  not  lent  me  his  guineas, 
would  have  disposed  of  them,  in  such  a  manner,  as 
to  have  now  had,  in  the.  place  of  them,  so  many 
one  and  twenty  shillings  ;  and  the  question  supposes, 
that  he  neither  intended,  nor  ought  to  be  a  sufferer, 
by  parting  with  the  possession  of  his  money  to  me. 

When  the  relative  value  of  coin  is  altered  by  an 
9ct  of  the  state,  if  the  alteration  would  have  extend*-, 
ed  to  the  identical  pieces  which  were  lent,  it  is  enough 
to  return  an  equal,  number  of  pieces  of  the  same  de- 
nomination, or  their  present  value  in  any  other.  As 
if  guineas  were  reduced  by  an  act  of  parliament  to 
twenty  shillings,  so  many  twenty  shillings  as  I  bor- 
rowed guineas,  would  be  a  just  repayment.  It  would 
be  otherwise,  if  the  reduction  was  owing  to  a  de- 
basement of  the  coin  ;  for  then  respect  ought  to  be 
had  to  the  comparative  value  of  the  old  guinea  and 
the  new.* 

Whoever  borrows  money  is  bound  in  conscience 
to  repay  it.  This  every  man  can  see ;  but,  every 
man  cannot  see,  or  does  not,  however,  reflect,  that 
he  is,  in  consequence,  also  bound  to  use  the  means 
necessary  to  enable  himself  to  repay  it.  "  If  he 
pay  the  money  when  he  has  it,  or  has  it  to  spare, 
he  does  all  that  an  honest  man  can  do,"  and  all,  he 
imagines,  that  is  required  of  him ;  whilst  the  previ- 
ous measures,  which  are  necessary  to  furnish  him 
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with  that  money,  he  makes  no  part  of  his  care,  aor 
observes  to  be  as  much  his  doty  as  the  other  ;  such 
as  selling  a  family  seat,  or  a  family  estate,  contracting 
his  plan  of  expense,  laying  <lown  his  equipage,  re- 
ducing the  number  of  his  servants,  or  any  of  those 
humiliating  sacrifices,  which  justice  requires  of  a  man; 
In  debt,  die  moment  he  perceives  that  he  has  no  rea- 
sonable prospect  of  paying  Ins  debts  without  them* 
An  expectation,  which  depends  trpon  the  continu- 
ance of  his  own  life,  will  not  satisfy  an  honest  man, 
if  a  better  provision  be  in  his  power  :  for  it  k  a 
breach  of  forth  to  subject  a  creditor,  when  we  can 
help  it,  to  the  risk  of  cnar  life,  be  the  event  what  k 
will  j  that  not  being  the  security  to  which  credit 
was  given* 

I  know  few  subjects  which  have  been  more  mis- 
understood than  the  Taw  which  authorizes  the  im- 
prisonment of  insolvent  debtors.  It  has  been  repre- 
sented as  a  gratuitous  cruelty,  which  contributed 
nothing  to  the  reparation  of  the  creditor's  loss,  or 
to  the  advantage  of  the  community.  This  prejudice 
arises  principally  from  considering  the  sending  of  a* 
debtor  to  jail,  as  an  act  of  private  satisfaction  to  the 
creditor,  instead  of  a  public  punishment.  ,As  an  act 
tif  satisfaction  or  revenge,*  it  is  always  wrong  in  the 
motive,  and  often  intemperate  and  undistinguishing 
in  the  exercise.  Consider  it  as  a  public  punishment, 
founded  upon  the  same  reason,  and  subject  to  the 
same  rules,  as  other  punishments ;  and  the  justice  of 
it,  together  with  the  degree,  to  which  it  should  be 
extended,  and  the  objects  upon  whom  it  may  be  in* 
fikted,  will  be  apparent*  There  are  frauds  relating 
to  insolvency,*  against  which  it  is  as  necessary  to  pro- 
tide  punishment,  as  for  any  public  Crimes  whatever  j 
as  where  a  man  gets  your  money  into  his  possession,, 
and  forthwith  runs  away  with  it ;  or  what  is  little 
better,  squanders  it  in  vicious  expenses  ;  or  stakes  it 
at  the  gaming  table  j  in  the  alley  ;  or  Upon  wild  ad- 
ventures in  trader  or  is  conscious  at  the  time  he 
borrows  it,  that  he  can  never  repay  it  j  or  wilfully 
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prats  it  out  of  his  power  by  profuse  tiring ;  or  con* 
«ceals  his  effects,  or  transfers  them  by  collusion  to  an- 
other ;  not  to  mention  die  cfostinacy  of  some  debt- 
ors, who  had  rather  rot  in  jaii,  than  deliver  up  their 
estates ;  for,  to  say  the  truth,  die  first  absurdity  is  in 
the  law  itself,  which  leaves  it  in  a  debtor's  power  to 
withhold  any  part  of  his  property  from  the  claim  of 
his  creditors.  The  only  question  is,  whether  the 
punishment  be  properly  placed  in  the  hands  of  an  ex- 
asperated creditor ;  for  which  it  may  be  said,  that 
these  frauds  are  so  subtile  and  versatile,  that  nothing 
but  a  discretionary  power  can  overtake  them ;  and 
that  no  discretion  is  likely  to  be  so  well  informed, 
so  vigilint,  or  so  active,  as  that  of  the  creditor. 

It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  the  con- 
finement of  a  debtor  in  jail  is  a  punishment  j  and 
that  every  punishment  supposes  a  crime.  To  pursue, 
therefore,  with  the  extremity  of  legal  rigour,  a  suf+ 
ferer,  whom  the  fraud  or  failure  of  others,  his  own 
want  of  capacity,  or  the  disappointments  and  mis* 
carriages  to  wiuch  ail  haman  affaire  are  subject, 
have  reduced  to  rukt,  merely  because  we  are  pro* 
voked  by  our  loss,  and  seek  to  relieve  theqnin  we 
feel  by  that  which  we  inflict,  is  repugnant  not  only 
to  humanity,  but  to  justice;  for  it  is  to  pervert  a 
provision  or  law,  designed  for  a  different  and  a  salu* 
tary  purpose,  to  the  gratification  of  private  spleen 
and  resentment.  Any  alteration  in  these  laws, 
which  could  distinguish  the  degrees  of  guilt,. or  con- 
vert the  service  of  the  insolvent  debtors  to  some  pub* 
lie  profit,  might  be  an  improvement ;  but  any  con- 
6tderable  mitigation  of  their  rigour,  uitfier  colour  of 
Relieving  the  poor,  would  increase  their  hardships. 
For  whatever  deprives  the  creditor  of  his  power  of 
coercion,  deprives  him  of  his  security  ;  and  as  this 
must  add  greatly  to  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  credit, 
the  poor,  especially  the  lower  sort  of  tradesmen,  are 
the  first  who  would  suffer  by  such  a  regulation.  As 
tradesmen  must  buy  before  they  sell,  you  would  ex- 
dude  from  trade  two  thirds  of  those  who  now  carry 
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h  on,  if  none  were  enabled  to  enter  into  k  without 
a  capital  sufficient  for  prompt  payment.  An  advo- 
cate, therefore,  for  the  interests  of  this  important 
class  of  the  community,  will  deem  it  more  eligible, 
that  one  out  of  a  thousand  should  be  sent  to  jail  by  his 
creditors,  than  that  the  nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine 
should  be  straitened,  and  embarrassed,  and  many  of 
them  lie  idle,  \>y  the  want  of  credit. 


CHAPTER    XL 

CONTRACTS  OF  LABOUR. 

SERVICE. 

SERVICE  in  this  country  is,  as  it  ought  to 
be,  voluntary,  and  by  contract ;  and  the  master's 
authority  extends  no  farther  than  the  terms  or 
equitable  construction  of  the  contract  will  justify. 

The  treatment  of  servants,  as  to  diet,  discipline, 
and  accommodation,  the  kind  and  quantity  of  work 
to  be  required  .  of  them,  the  intermission,  liberty, 
and  indulgence  to  be  allowed  them,  must  be  deter- 
mined in  a  great  measure  by  custom  ;  for*  where  the 
contract  involves  so  many  particulars,  the  contract- 
ing parties  express  a  few  perhaps  of  the  principal, 
and  by  mutual  understanding  refer  the  rest  to  the 
Known  custom  of  the  country  in  like  cases, 

A  servant  is  not  bound  to  obey  the  unlawful  com- 
mands of  his  master ;  to  minister,  for  instance,  to 
his  unlawful  pleasures ;  or  to  assist  him  by  unlawful 
practices  in  his  profession ;  as  in  smuggling  or  adul- 
terating the  articles  in  which  he  deals.  For  the 
servant  is  bound  by  nothing  but  his  own  promise  \ 
and  the  obligation  of  a  promise  extends  not  to 
things  unlawful. 

For  the  same  reason,  the  master's  authority  is  no 
justification  of  the  servant  in  doing  wrong ;  for  the 
servant's  own  promise,  upon  which  that  authority  is 
fpuncjed,  would  be  none. 
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Clerks  and  apprentices  ought  to  be  employed  en- 
tirely in  the  profession  or  trade  which  they  are 
intended  to  learn.  Instruction  is  their  hire,  and  to 
deprive  them  of  the  opportunities  of  instruction,  by 
taking  up  their  time  with  occupations  foreign  to 
their  business,  is  to  defraud  them  of  their  wages. 

The  master  is  responsible  for  what  a  servant  does 
in  the  ordinary  course  of  his  employment ;  for  it  is 
done  under  a  general  authority  committed  to  him, 
which. is  in  justice  equivalent  to  a  specific  direction* 
Thus,  if  I  pay  money  to  a  banker's  clerk,  the  .banker 
is  accountable ;  but  not  if  I  had  paid  it  to  his  butler 
or  his  footman,  whose  business  it  is  pot  to  receive 
money.  Upon  the  same  principle,  if  I  once  send  a 
servantlo  take  up  goods  upon  credit,  whatever  goods 
he  afterwards  takes  up  at  the  same  shop,  so  long  as 
he  continues  in  my  /service,  are  justly  chargeable  to 
my  account. 

The  law  of  this  country  goes  great  lengths  in  in- 
tending a  kind  of  concurrence  in  the  master,  so  as 
to  charge  him  with  the  consequences  of  his  servant's 
conduct.  If  an  inn-keeper's  servant  rob  his  guests, 
the  inn-keeper  must  make  restitution ;  if  a  farrier's 
servant  lame  a  horse,  the  farrier  must  answer  for 
the  damage ;  and,  still  farther,  if  your  coachman  or 
carter  drive  over  a  passenger,  in  the  road,  the  passen- 
ger may  recover  from  you  a  satisfaction  for  this 
hurt  he  suffers.  But  these  determinations  stand,  I 
think,  rather  upon  the  authority  of  the  law,  than 
any  principle  of  natural  justice. 

There  is  a  carelessness  and  facility  in  "  giving 
characters,"  as  it  is  called,  of  servants,  especially 
when  given  in  writing,  or  according  to  some  estab- 
lished form,  which,  to  speak  plainly  of  it,  is  a  cheat 
upon  those  who  accept  them.  They  are  given  with 
so  little  reserve  and  veracity, "  that  I  should  as  soon 
depend,"  says  the  author  of  the  Rambler, "  upon 
an  acquittal  at  the  Old  Bailey,  by  way  of  recom- 
mendation of  a  servant's  honesty,  as  upon  one  qf 
these  characters,"    It  is  sometimes  carelessness;  and 
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«*5nUaftt*5&  also  t o  get  rid  of  a  fed  servant  without  the 
tffleasuiBss  of  a  dispute  J  for  which  nothing  can  be 
pleaded*  but  the  most  ungenerous  of  all  excuses, 
that  the  person  #h<an  we  deceive  is  k  stranger. 

ThteUe  is  a  conduct,  thfe  reverse  of  this,  but  more 
injurious,  because  the  injury  falls  to*ere  there  ie  ttt> 
remedy.  I  rtfiean  the  obstructing  a  servant's  advance* 
Stifttit,  because  you  are  unwilling  to  spare  his  service.. 
To  istahd  hi  the  way  of  your  servant's  interest,  is  a 
f*3or  wtgrn  for  his  ircteKty  ;  and  affords  slender  en- 
TOutfcgetaifcnt  for  good  behaviour,  in  this  humorous 
v&d  ttefrefctfe  important  pirt  of  the  community, 
ft  is  a  piece  of  injustice,  which,  if  practised  towards 
An  equal,  the  law  of  honour  would  Jay  hold  of  j  a* 
It  fe,  it  is  neither  uncommon  nor  disreputable, 

A  natter  of  &  family  is  culpable,  If  he  jxeriwt  amy 
Vices  among  h&  domestics,  which  te  iragnt  restrain 
by  due  discipline  and  a  proper  interference     THisffe. 
suits  from. the  general  obligation  to  prevent  Misery  * 
*hen  in  our  *pdwfcr ;  and  fhe  asiuriMce  ithich  wfc 
have,  that  vice  and  misery  at  the  long  run  go  to* 
gather.    Care  to  aiamtstfn  in  Hi*  faiftily  a  sense  of 
virtue  and  Tehgion,  received  *he  olivine  apfirobaticto 
In  the  person  of  Abraham,  Gen.  x*ili.  19*— *  1  know 
him,  that  he  will  command  his  children,  and  *// 
household  after  him  ;  and  they  shall  Iceep  the  way  of 
the  Lord,  to  do  justice  and  judgment."    And  indeed 
ho  authority  seems  so  well  adapted  to  this  purpose, 
is  that  of  masters  of  fethilifes :  because  none  opperates 
upon  the  subjects  of  it*  with  an  influence  so  immedi* 
ftte  and  constant. 

What  the  Christian  scriptures  have  delivered  con- 
Corning  the  retortion  and  reciprocal  duties  of  masters 
and  servants,  breathes  a  spirit  of  liberality,  very  little 
known  fat  agGs  tfhfen  servitude  was  slavery  ;  and 
which  flowed  from  a  habit  of  contemplating  man- 
kind under  the  common  rotation  in  which  they  stand 
to  their  Creator,  and  with  respect  to  their  interest 
In  another  existence.*    "  Servants,  be  obedieptta 
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them that  are  your  inmen  According 'to  like  flesh, 
wkfc  fear  and  trembling,  in  singleness  of  your  heart, 
as  unto  Christ ;  not  with  eye-service,  as  men  pkosers; 
bat  as  the  servants  of  Christ,  doing  the  mil  of  God 
from  the  heart,  with  good  will  doing  service ,  as  to  the 
Lord,  and  not  to  men  :  knowing  that  whatsoever  food 
thing  any  man  doth,  the  same  shall  he  receive  of  the 
Lord,  whether  he  be  bond  or  free-  And,  ye  masters* 
do  the  same  thing  unto  them,  forbearing  threaten- 
*  ing  ;  knowing  thai  your  Master  also  is  in  heaven ; 
neither  is  there  respect  of  persons  with  him."  The 
idea  of  referring  their  service  to  God,  of  considering 
him  as  having  appointed  them  their  task,  that  they 
were  doing  his  will,  and  were  to  look  to  him  for  their 
reward,  was  new  j  and  affords  a  greater  security  to 
the  master  than  any  inferior  principle,  because  it 
tends  to  produce  a  steady  and  cordial  obedience  in 
the  place  of  that  constrained  service,  which  can  never 
be  trusted  out  of  sight,  and  which  is  justly  enough 
called  eye-service.  The  exhortation  to  masters,  to 
keep  in  view  their  own  subjection  and  accountable- 
ness,  was  no  iess>  seasonable* 


CHAPTER    III. 

CONTRACTS  OF  LABOUR. 

COMMISSIONS. 

WHOEVER  undertakes  another  man's  busi- 
ness, makes  it  his  own,  that  is,  promises  to  employ 
upon  it  the  same  care,  attention  and  'diligence,  that 
he  would  do  if  it  were  actually  his  own  ;  for  he 
knows  that  the  business  was  committed  to  him  with 
that  expectation.  And  he  promises  nothing  more 
than  this.  Therefore  an  agent  is  not  obliged  to  wait, 
inquire,  solicit,  ride  about  the  country,  toil,  or  study, 
whilst  there  remains  a  possibility  of  benefiting  his  em- 
ployer.  If  he  exert  so  much  of  his  activity,  and  use 
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such  caution,  as  the  valile  of  the  business  in  hi*  jtfctg* 
ment  deserves,  that  is,  as  he  would  have  thought 
sufficient,  if  the  same  interest  of  his  own  had  been 
at  stake,  he  has  discharged  his  duty,  although  it 
should  afterwards  turn  out,  that  by  more  activity, 
and  longer  perseverance,  he  might  have  concluded 
the  business  with  greater  advantage. 

This  rule  defines  the  duty  of  factors,  stewards, 
attorneys,  and  advocates* 

One  of  the  chief  difficulties  of  an  agent's  stuatios 
is,  to  know  how  far  he  may  depart  from  his  instruc- 
tions, when,  from  some  change  6r  discovery  in  the 
circumstances  of  his  commission,  he  sees  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  his  employer,  if  he  were  present,  would  al- 
ter his  intention.  The  latitude  allowed  to  agents  in 
this  respect  will  be  different,  according  as  the  com- 
mission was  confidential  or  ministerial ;  and  accord- 
ing as  the  general  rule  and  nature  of  the  service  re- 
quire a  prompt  and  precise  obedience  to  orders,  or 
not.  An  attorney  sent  to  treat  for  an  estate,  if  he 
found  out  a  flaw  in  the  title,  would  desist  from  pro- 
posing the  price  he  was  directed  to  propose  ;  and  ve- 
ry properly.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  commander 
in  chief  of  an  army  detach  an  officer  under  him  up- 
on a  particular  service,  which  service  turns  out  more 
difficult,  or  less  expedient,  than  was  supposed,  in  so 
much  that  the  officer  is  convinced  that  his  command* 
er,  if  he  were  acquainted  with  the  true  state  in  which 
the  affair  is  found,  would  recal  his  orders,  yet  must 
this  officer,  if  he  cannot  wait  for  fresh  directions* 
without  prejudice  to  the  expedition  he  is  sent  upon, 
pursue,  at  all  hazards,  those  which  he  brought  out 
with  him. 

What  is  trusted  to  an  agent  may  be  lost  or  dam- 
aged in  his  hands  by  misfortune.  An  agent  who  acts 
without  pay  is  clearly  not  answerable  for  the  loss  ; 
for,  if  he  gave  his  labour  for  nothing,  it  cannot  be 
presumed,  that  he  gave  also  security  for  the  success 
of  it.  If  the  agent  be  hired  to  the  business,  the  ques- 
tion will  depend  upon  the  apprehension  of  the   par* 
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ties  at  the  time  of  making  the  contract  j  which  ap- 
prehension of  theirs  must  be  collected  chiefly  from 
custom,  by  which  probably  it  was  guided..  Whether 
a  public  carrier  ought  to  account  for  goods  sent  by 
him;  the  owner  or  master  of  a  ship  for  the  cargo  ; 
the  post  office  for  letters,  or  bills  inclosed  in  letters, 
where  the  loss  is  not  imputed  to  any  fault  or  neglect 
of  theirs  ;  are  jquesiion*  .of  this  sort.  Any  expres* 
sion,  which  by  implication  amounts  to  a  promise, 
will  be  binding  upan  the  agent  without  custom  ;  as 
where  the  proprietors  of  a  stage-coach  advertise,  that 
th*ywiU  nst.be:  accountable  for  money,  plate,  or 
jewels,"  this  imdces  than:  accountable  for  every  thing 
etee  ;  or  where  the  price  is  too  much  for  the  labour, 
part  of  it  may  be  Considered  as  a  premium  for  insur- 
ance. On  the  other  hand,  any  caution  on  the  part 
of  the  owner  to  guard  against  danger,  is  evidence 
that  he  considers  the  risk  to  be  his  ;  as  cutting  a  bank  . 
bill  in  two,  to  send  by  the  port  at  different  times. 

•  Universally,  unless  a  promite>  either  express  or 
tack,  can  be  proved  against  the  agent,  the  loss  must* 
fall  upon  the  owner. 

The  agent  may  be  a  sufferer  in  his  own  person  or 
property  by  the  business  which  he  undertakes  ;  as.: 
where  one  goes  a  journey  for  another,  and  lames  his 
horse,  or  is  hurt  himself  by  a  fall  upon  the  road;1 
tali  the  agent  in  such  case  claim  a  compensation  for  • 
the  misfortune  ?  Unless  the  same  be  provided  for  bf  f 
express  stipulation,  the  agent  is  not  entitled  to .  any : 
compensation  from  his  employer  on  that  account  t> 
far  where  the  danger  is  not  foreseeri,  there  .  can  bd 
no  r&sonto  believe,  that  the  employer  engaged  t<i 
indemnify  the  agent  against  it ;  still  less  where  it 
is> foreseen:  for  whoever  knowingly  undertakes  ai 
dangerous    employment,  in    common   construction 
takes  upon  himself  the  danger  and  the  consequences  ;■> 
ai  where  a  fireman  undertakes  for  a  reward  to  risk ; 
a  box  of  writings  from  the  flames  ;  or  a  sailor  to 
bring  off  a  passenger  from  a  ship  in  a  storm. 
■  .   R 
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CHAPTER    XIII. 

CONTRACTS  OF  LABOUR. 

PARTNERSHIP. 

1  KNOW  nothing  upon  the  subject  of  partner- 
ship that  requires  explanation,  but  in  what  manner 
the  profits  are  to  be  divided,  where  one  partner  con* 
tributes  money  and  the  other  labour  j  whkh  is  a 
common  case. 

Rule.  From  the  stock  of  the  partnership  deduct 
the  sum  advanced,  and  divide  the  remainder  between: 
the  monied  partner,  and  the  labouring  partner,  in 
the  proportion  of  the  interest  of  the  money  to  die 
wages  of  the  labour,  allowing  such  a  rate  of  interest 
as  money  might  be  borrowed  for  upon  the  same  se- 
curity, and  such  wages  as  a  journeyman  would  re* 
quire  for  the  same  labour  and  trust. 

Example.     A  advances   a  thousand  pounds,  but 
knows  nothing  of  the  business  ;  B  produces  no  mon- 
ey, but  has  been  brought  up  to  the  business  and  un- . 
dertakes  to  conduct  k.     At  the  end  of  the  year  the 
stock  and  the  effects  of  the  partnership  amount'  to 
twelve  hundred  pounds  ;  consequently  there  are  two 
hundred  pounds  to  be  divided.     Now  nobody  would : 
lend  money  upon  the  event  of  the  business  suoceecLo 
ing,  which  is  A*s  security,  under  six  per  cent  ■  there*  j 
fore  A  must  be  allowed  sixty  pounds  for  the  interest  j 
of  his  money.     B,  before  he  engaged  in  the  partner**? 
ship,  earned  thirty  pounds  a  year  in  the  same!  em- 1 
ployment ;  his  labour,  therefore,  ought  to  be  valued  i 
at  thirty  pounds ;   and  the  two  hundred  pounds  muter  i 
be  divided  between  the  partners,  in  the  proportion-, 
of  sixty  to  thirty  ;   that  is,  A  must  receive  one   hun-  • 
dred  and  thirty  -three  pounds  six  shillings  and  eight: 
p^nice,  and  B  sixty-six  pounds  thirteen  shillings  anch 
four  pence.  .   n 

If  there  be  nothing  gained,.  A  loses  his  interest,  and  I 
B  his  labour,  which  is  right.    If  the  original  stock 
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he  diminished,  by  this  rule  B  loses  only  his  labour  as 
before  ;  whereas  A  loses  his  interest,  and  part  of  the 
principal:  for  which  eventual  disadvantage  A  is 
compensated,  by  having  the  interest  of  his  money 
computed  at  six  per  cent,  in  the  division  of  the  prof- 
its, when  there  are  any. 

It  is  true,  that  the  division  of  the  profit  is  seldom 
forgotten  in  the  constitution  of  the  partnership ; 
and  is  therefore  commonly  settled  by  express  agree* 
ments ;  but  these  agreements,  to  be  equitable,  should 
pursue  the  principle  of  the  rule  here  laid  down. 

All  the  partners  are  bound  by  what  any  one  of 
them  does  in  the  course  of  the  business  ;  tor,  quoad 
bec>  each  partner  is  considered  as  an  authorized 
agent  for  the  rest. 


CHAPTER    XIV. 

CONTRACTS  OF  LABOUR. 

OFFICES, 

IN  many  offices,  as  schools,  fellowships  of  col- 
leges, professorships  of  the  universities,  and  the  like, 
there  is  a  twofold  contract,  one  with  the  founder, 
the  other  with  the  electors. 

The  contract  with  the  founder  obliges  the  incum- 
bent of  the  office  to  discharge  every  duty  appointed 
by  the  charter,  statutes,  deed  of  gift,  or  will  of  the 
founder  ;  because  the  endowment  was  given,  and 
consequently  accepted  for  that  purpose,  and  upon 
those  conditions. 

The  contract  with  the  electors  extends  this  obliga- 
tion to  all  duties  that  have  been  customarily  connect- 
ed with  and  reckoned  a  part  of  the  office,  though 
not  prescribed  by  the  founder :  for  the  electors  ex- 
pect from-  the  person  they  choose,  all  the  duties 
vhiqh  his  predecessors  have  discharged  j  and  as  the 
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person  elected  cannot  be  ignorant  of  their  expecta- 
tion, if  he  meant  to  have  refused  this  condition,  hfe 
ought  to  have  apprized  them  of  his  objection. 

And  here  let  it  be  observed,  that  the  electors  can 
excuse  the  conscience  of  the  person  elected  from 
this  last  class  of  duties  alone  ;  because  this  class  re* 
suits  from  a  contract,  to  which  the  electors  and  the 
person  elected  are  the  only  parties,  The  other  class 
of  duties  results  from  a  (liferent  contract. 

It  is  a  question  of  some  magnitude  and  difficulty  ^ 
what  offices  may  be  conscientiously  supplied  by  a 
deputy. 

We  will  state  the  several  objections  to  the  substi- 
tution of  a  deputy  ;  and  then  it  will  be  understood 
that  a,  deputy  may  be  allowed  in  all  cases,  to  which 
these  objections  ao  not  apply. 

An  office  may  not  be  discharged  by  deputy, 

1.  Where  a  particular  confidence  is  reposed  in  the 
judgment  and  conduct  of  the  person  appointed  to  it  \ 
as  the  office  of  a  steward*  guardian,  judge,  com-* 
mander  in  chief  by  land  or  sea. 

2.  Where  the  custom  hinders  ;  as  in  the  case  of 
schoolmasters,  tutors,  and  of  commissions  in  the 
army  or  navy. 

SL  Where  the  duty  atnnot,  from  its  nature,  be  so 
well  performed  by  a  deputy  ;  as  the  deputy  govern- 
or of  a  province  may  not  possess  the  lfegal  authority  ^ 
or  the  actual  influence  of  nis  principal. 

4.  When  some  inconveniency  would  result  to  the 
service  in  general  from  the  permission  of  deputies  in 
such  cases  :  for  example,  it  is  probable  that  military 
merit  would  be  much  discouraged,  if  the  duties  be- 
longing to  commissions  in  the  army  were  generally 
allowed  to  be  executed  by  substitutes- 

The  non-residence  of  the  parochial  clergy,  who 
supply  the  duty  of  their  benefices  by  curates,  is 
worthy  of  a  more  distinct  consideration.  And,  in 
order  to  draw  the  question  upon  this  case  to  a  point, 
we  will  suppose  the  officiating  curate  to  discharge 
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every  duty,  which  his' principal,  were  he  present, 
would  be  bound  to  discharge,  and  in  a  manner 
equally  beneficial  to  the  parish  j  under  which  cir- 
cumstances, the  only  objection  to  the  absence  of  the 
principal,  at  least  the  only  one  of  the  foregoing  ob- 
jections, is  the  last. 

And,  in  my  judgment,  the  force  of  this  objection 
will  be  much  diminished,  if  the  absent  rector  or  vie* 
ar  be,  in  the  mean  time,  engaged  in  any  function 
or  employment,  of  equal  or  of  greater  importance 
to  the  general  interest  of  religion.  For  the  whole 
revenue  of  the  national  church  may  properly 
enough  be  considered  as  a  common  fund  for  the 
support  of  the  national  religion ;  and  if  a  clergy- 
man be  serving  the  cause  of  Christianity  and  protest- 
antism, it  can  make  little  difference,  out  of  what 
particular  portion  of  this  fund,  that  is,  by  the  tithes 
and  glebe  of  what  particular  parish  his  service  be 
requited ;  any  more  than  it  cag  prejudice  the  king's 
service,  that  an  officer  who  has  signalized  his  merit 
in  America,  should  be  rewarded  with  the  govern* 
meat  of  a  fort  or  a  castle  in  Ireland,  which  he  never 
saw  ;  but  for  the  custody  of  which  proper  provision 
is  made,  and  care  taken. 

Upon  the  principle  thus  explained,  this  indul- 
gence is  due  to  none  more  than  to  those  who  are 
occupied  in  cultivating,  or  communicating  religious 
knowledge,  or  the  sciences  subsidiary  to  religion. 

This  way  of  considering  the  revenues'  of  the 
church,  as  a  common  fund  for  the  same  purpose,  is 
the  more  equitable,  as  the  value  of  particular  pre- 
ferments bears  no  proportion  to  the  particular 
charge  or  labour. 

But  when  a  man  draws  upon  this  fund,  whose 
studies  and  employments  bear  no  relation  to  the 
object  of  it  ;  and  who  is  no  farther  a  minister  of 
the  Christian  religion,  than  as  a  cockade  makes  a 
soldier,  it  seems  a  misapplication  little  better  than 
a  robbery. 
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And  to  those  who  have  the  management  of  ouch 
matters,  I  submit  this  question,  whether  the  impov- 
erishment  of  the  fund,  by  converting  the  best  share 
of  it  into  annuities  for  the  gay  and  illiterate  youth  of 
great  families,  threatens  not  to  starve  and  stifle  the 
little  clerical  merit  that  is  left  amongst  us  ? 

All  legal  dispensations  from  residence  proceed  up- 
on the  supposition,  that  the  absentee  is  detuned 
from  his  living,  by  some  engagement  of  equal  or  of 
greater  public  importance.  Therefore,  if  in  a  case, 
where  no  such  reason  can  with  truth  be  pleaded,  k 
be  said,  that  this  question  regards  a  right  of  proper 
fty,  and  that  all  right  of  property  awaits  the  disposi- 
tion of  law  ;  that,  therefore,  if  the  law,  which  gives 
a  man  the  emoluments  of  a  living,  excuse  him  from 
residing  upon  it,  he  is  excused  in  conscience ;  we 
answer,  that  the  law  does  not  excuse  him  by  intention, 
and  that  all  other  excuses  are  fraudulent. 


CHAPTER    XV. 

LEES. 

A  LIE  is  a  breach  of  promise  ;  for  whoever 
seriously  addresses  his  discourse  to  another,  tacitly 
promises  to  speak  the  truth,  because  he  knows  that 
the  truth  is  expected. 

Or  the  obligation  of  veracity  may  be  made  out 
from  the  direct  ill  consequences  of  lying  to  social 
happiness.  Which  consequences  consist,  either  in 
some  specific  injury  to  particular  individuals,  or  in  the 
destruction  of  that  confidence,  which  is  essential  to  the 
intercourse  of  human  life  :  for  which  latter  reason, 
a  lie  may  be  pernicious  in  its  general  tendency,  and 
therefore  criminal,  though  it  produce  no  particular 
6r  visible  mischief  to  any  one. 
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which  are  not  criminal;  as,  4 

1*  Where  no  one  is  deceived ;  which  is  the  case 
in  parables,  fables,  novels,  jests,  tales  to  create  mirths  ; 
ludicrous  embellishments  of  a  story,  where  the  de-  ^ 
dared  design  of  the  speaker  is  not  to  inform,  but  to 
divert ;  compliments  in  the  subscription  of  a  letter, 
a  servant's  denying  his  master,  a  prisoner's  pleading  not" 
guilty,  an  advocate  asserting  the  justice,  or  his  belief 
of  the  justice  of  his  client's  cause.  In  such  instances, 
no  confidence  is  destroyed,  because  none  was  repos- 
ed j  no  promise  to  speak  the  truth  is  violated,  because 
none  was  given,  or  understood  to  be  given* 

«»  Where  the  person  to  whom  you  speak  has  no* 
right  to  know  the  truth,  or  more  properly,  where 
little  or  no  inconveniency  results  from  the  want  of 
confidence  in  such  cases ;  as  where  you  tell  a  falsehood 
to  a  madman,  for  his  own  advantage  ;  to  a  robber, 
to  conceal  your  property ;  to  an  assassin,  to  defeat, 
or  to  divert  him  from,  his  purpose.  The  particular 
*  consequence  is  by  the  supposition  beneficial ;  and  as 
to  the  genera)  consequence,  the  worst  that  can  hap* 
pen  is,  that  the  madman,  the  robber,  die  assassin, 
will  not  trust  you  again  ;  which  (beside  that  the  first 
is  incapable  of  deducing  regular  conclusions  from 
having  been  once  deceived,  and  the  two  last  not  like* 
ly  to  come-  a  second  time  in  your  way )  is  sufficiently 
compensated  by  the  immediate  benefit  which  yon 
propose  by  the  falsehood. 

It  is  Upon  this  principle,  that,  by  the  laws  of  war, 
it  is  allowed  to  deceive  an  enemy  by  feints,  false  col- 
tfurs,*  spies,  false  intelligence,  and  the  like ;  but,  by 
no  means;  in  treaties,  truces,  signals  of  capitulation, 

* '  *Tttere  have-  been  two  or  three  instances  of  late,  of  English  ships  decoying 
an  enemy  into  their  power,  by  counterfeiting  signalt  of  distress;  an  artifice 
Which  ought  to  be  reprobated  by  the  common  indignation  of  mankind :  for 
a  few  itample*  of  captures  effected  by  this  stratagem,  would  put  an  end  to 
that  promptitude  in  affording  assistance  to  ships  in  distress,  which  is  the  best 
▼irtoe  in  a  sea-faring  character^  and;by  which  the  perils  of  navigation  are 
"      **    Uoall    A.P.177S.  * 
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or  surrender \  and  die  difference  k,  that  the  former* 
suppose  hostilities  to  continue,  the  latter  are  calculat- 
ed to  terminate  or  suspend  them.  In  the  cgndtsct  of 
war,  and  whilst  the  war  continues,  thete  is  no  use,  or 
rather  no  place  for  confidence,  betwixt  the  contend- 
ing parties ;  hut  in  whatever  relates  to  the  termination 
of  war,  the  most  religious  fidelity  is  expected,  because 
without  it  wars  could  not  cease,  nor  the  victors  be  .se- 
cure, but  by  the  entire  destruction  of  the  Vanquished. 

Many  people  indulge  in  serious  discourse  a  habit 
of  fiction  and  exaggeration,  in  the  accounts  they,  give 
of  thenwelve$,  of  their  .acquaintance,  or  of  the  extra- 
ordinary things  which  they  have  seen  Or  heard.; 
and  so  long  as  the  facts  they  relate  are  indifferent, 
and  their  narratives,  though  false,  are  inc&ensive,  it 
may  seem  a  superstitious  regard  to  truth,  to ,  csnsuwa 
them  merely  for  truth's  sake. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  pro-* 
nounce  beforehand,  with  certainty,  concerning  any 
lie,  that  it  is  inoffensive.  Vo/at  irrevocable ;  a&d  col- 
lects sometimes  accretions  in  its  flight,  which  entire- 
ly change  its  nature.  It  may  owe  possibly  its  mis- 
chief to  the  oftciousness  or  misrepresentation  of  those 
who  circulate  it  $  but  the  mischief  is,  nevertheless,  in 
some  degree,  chargeable  upon  the  original  editor. 

In  the  next  place,  this  liberty  in  conversation  de- 
feats its  own  end.  Much  of  the  pleasure,  and  all  the 
benefit  of  conversation,  depends  upon  our  opinion  of 
the  speaker's  veracity  ;  for  which  this  rule  leaves  no 
foundation.  The  faith  indeed  of  a  hearer  must  be 
extremely  perplexed,  who  considers  the  speaker,  or 
befieves  that  the  speaker  considers  himself,  as  under 
no  obligation  to  adhere  to  truth,  but  according  to 
the  particular  importance  of  what  he  relates. 

But  beside  and  above  both  these  reasons,  wbitelies 
ajways  introduce  others  of  a  darker  complexion.  I 
have  seldom  known  any  one  who  deserted  truth  in  tri- 
fles, that  could  be  trusted  in  matters  of  importance. 
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fcfice  distinctions  are  out  of  the  question,  upon  occa* 
sions,  which,  like  those  of  speech,  return  every  hour. 
The  habit,  therefore*  of  lying,  when  once  formed, 
is  easily  extended  to  serve  the  designs  of  malice  or 
interest  j  like  all  habits,  it  spreads  indeed  of  itself. 

Pious  frauds,  as  they  are  improperly  enough  call- 
ed, pretended  inspirations,  forged  books,  counterfeit 
miracles,  are  impositions  of  a  more  serious  nature* 
It  is  possible  that  they  may  sometimes,  though 
seldom,  have  been  set  up  and  encouraged,  with  a 
design  to  do  good  ;  but  the  good  they  aim  at,  re- 
quires that  the  belief  of  them  should  be  perpetual, 
which  is  hardly  possible  j  and  the  detection  of  the 
fraud  is  sure  to  disparage  the  credit  of  all  pretensions 
of  the  same  nature.  Christianity  has  suffered  more 
injury  from  this  cause,  than  from  all  Other  causes  put 
together 

As  there  may  be  falsehoods  Which  are  hot  lies,  M 
there  may  be  lies  without  literal  or  direct  falsehood* 
An  opening  is  always  left  for  this  species  of  prevari- 
cation, when  the  literal  and  grammatical  significa- 
tion of  a  sentence  is  different  from  tlte  popular  and 
customary  meaning.  It  is  the  Wilful  deceit  that, 
makes  the  lie;  and  we  wilfully  deceive,  when 
our  expressions  are  ttot  true  in  the  seh&e  in  which  we 
believe  the  hearer  to  apprehend  them.  Besides,  it  ist 
absurd  to  contend  for  any  sense  of  words,  in  oppo- 
sition to  usage,  for  all  senses  of  Jill  words  are  found- 
ed upon  usage,  and  upon  nothing  else. 

Or  a  mail  may  ati  a  lie;  as  by  pointing  fiis  fin* 
ger  in  a  wrong  direction,  when  a  tfaVellef  inquires  of 
him  his  road  ;  of  when  a  -tradesman  shuts  up  hid 
windows,  to  induce  his  creditor's  to  believe  that 
he  is  abroad :  for  to  all  moral  purposes,  and  there-* 
fore  as  to  veracity,  speech  and  action  are  the  same  % 
speech  being  only  a  mode  of  action. 

Or,  lastly,  there  may  be  lies  of  omission.    A  writer 
if  English  history,  who,  in  his  account  of  the  reign 
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of  Charles  the  First,  should  wilfully  suppress  any 
evidence  of  that  prince's  despotic  measures  and  de- 
signs, might  be  said  to  lie  j  for,  by  entitling  his  book 
a  History  of  England,  he  engages  to  relate  the  whole 
truth  of  the  history,  or,  at  least,  all  that  he  knows 
ofiu 


CHAPTER    XVL 
OATHS. 


i  Forms  <f  Oaths. 

II.  Signification* 
HI.  Lawfulness, 

IV.  Obligation. 

V.  What  Oaths  do  not  hind. 

VI.  In  what  sense  Oaths  are  t$  he  interpreted. 

t.  The  forms  of  oaths,  like  other  religious  cere- 
monies, have  in  all  ages  been  various  ;  but  consisting, 
for  the  most  part,  of  some  bodily  action,*  and  of  & 
.prescribed  form  of  words.  Amongst  the  Jews*  the 
juror  held  up  his  right-hand  towards  heaven,  which: 
explains  a  passage  in  the  cxlivth  Psalm — "  whose 
mouth  speaketh  vanity,  and  their  righuhand  is  a  righu 
hand  cf falsehood.**  The  same  form  is  retained  in  5<»/- 
land  still.  Amongst  the  same  Jews,  an  oath  of  fidel- 
ity was  taken,  by  the  servant's  putting  his  hand  un- 
der the  thigh  of  his  lord,  as  Eliezer  did  to  Abraham* 
Gen.  xxiv.  2.  from  whence,  with  n©  great  variation, 
is  derived  perhaps  the  form  of  doing  homage,  at  this 
day,  by  putting  the  hands  between  the  knees,  and 
within  the  hands  of  the  liege. 

*  It  is  commonly  thought  that  oaths  are  denominated  cstporal  oaths,  from 
Ae  bodily  Action  which  accompanies  them,  of  faying  the  right-hand  upeta  a 
hook,  oontaining  the:  four  Gospels.  This  opinion,  however,  appears  to  be*, 
mistake ;  for  the  term  is  borrowed  from  the  ancient  usage  of  touching,  upon 
theat  occasions,  the c»>/#rj/«,«r  cloth  which  covered  the  consecrated  elements** 
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Amongst  the  Greeks  and  Romans  9  the  form  varied 
-with  the  subject  and  occasion  of  the  oath.  In  pri- 
vate contracts,  the  parties  took  hold  of  each  others 
hand,  whilst  they  swore  to  the  performance  j  or  they 
touched  the  altar  of  the  god,  by  whose  divinity  they 
swore.  Upon  more  solemn  occasions  it  was  the  cus- 
tom to  slay  a  victim ;  and  the  beast  being  struck  down, 
with  certain  ceremonies  and  invocations,  gave  birth 
to  the  expressions  ryuw  opwferire  factum  j  and  to  our 
English  phrase,  translated  from  these,  of  "  striking  ji 
bargain." 

The  forms  of  oaths  in  Christian  countries  are  also 
very  different ;  but  in  no  country  in  the  world,  I  be- 
lieve, worse  contrived,  either  to  convey  the  meaning, 
or  impress  the  obligation  of  an  oath,  than  in  our 
own.  The  juror  with  us,  after  repeating  the  prom- 
ise, or  affirmation,  which  the  oath  is  inteaded  to 
confirm,  adds,  "  so  help  me  God  -"  or  more  &*■ 
quendy  the  substance  of  the  oath  is  repeated  to  the 
juror,  Dy  the  officer  or  magistrate  who  administers  j^ 
adding  in  the  conclusion,  "  so  help  you  God/9  The 
energy  of  the  sentence  resides  in  the  particle  so\  so, 
that  is,  h&c  lege,  upon  condition  of  my  speaking  the 
truth,  or,  performing  this  promise,  and  not  other* 
wise,  may  God  help  me.  The  juror,  whilst  he  heart 
or  repeats  the  words  of  the  oath,  holds  his  right-hand 
upon  a  Bible,  or  other  book,  containing  die  four 
Gospels.  The  conclusion  of  the  oath  sometimes  runs, 
tt  ita  me  Deus  adjuvet,  et  hsec  sancta  evangelia,"  or 
46  so  help  me  God,  and  the  contents  of  this  book  ;° 
which  last  clause  forms  a  connexion  between  the 
words  and  action  of  the  juror,  that  before  was  want- 
ing. The  juror  then  kisses  the  book  :  the  kiss,  how- 
ever, seems  rather  an  act  of  reverence  to  the  contents 
of  the  book,  as,  in  the  popish  ritual,  the  priest  kisses 
the  Gospel  before  he  reads  it,  than  any  part  of  the 
oath. 

This  obscure  and  elliptical  form,  together  with  the 
levity  and  frequency  with  which  it  is  administered, 
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has  brought  about  a  general  inadvertency  to  the  obli- 
gation of  oaths,  which,  both  in  a  religious  and  polit- 
ical view,  is  much  to  be  lamented ;  and  it  merits 
public  consideration,  whether  the  requiring  of  oaths 
on  so  many  frivolous  occasions,  especially  in  the  cus- 
toms, and  in  the  qualification  for  petty  offices,  haa 
any  other  effect,  than  to  make  them  cheap  m  the 
minds  of  the  people,  A  pound  of  tea  cannot  travel 
regularly  from  the  ship  to  the  consumer,  without 
costing  half  a  dozen  oaths  at  the  least ;  and  the  same 
security  for  the  due  discharge  of  their  office,  namely, 
that  of  an  oath,  is  required  from  a  church-warden 
and  an  archbishop,  from  a  petty  constable  and  the 
chief  justice  of  England.  Let  the  law  continue  its 
own  sanctions,  if  they  be  thought  requisite  ;  but  let  it 
spare  the  solejnnity  of  an  oath.  And  where,  from  the 
want  of  something  better  to  depend  upon,  it  is  nee* 
essary  to  accept  men's  own  word  or  own  account,  let 
it  annex  to  prevarication  penalties  proportioned  to 
the  public  mischief  of  the  offence. 

E[.  But  whatever  be  the  form  of  an  oath,  the  sig- 
nification is  the  same.  It  is  "  the  calling  upon  God 
to  witness,  i.  e.  to  take  notice  of  what  we  say  ;  and  it 
is  invoking  his  vengeance,  or  renouncing  his  favour, 
if  what  we  say  be  false,  or  what  we  promise  be  not 
performed/4 

III.  Quakers  and  Moravians  refuse  to  swear  upon 
any  occasion ;  founding  their  scruples  concerning  the 
lawfulness  of  oaths  upon  our  Saviour's  prohibition, 
Mattb.  v.  34.  "  I  say  unto  you,  swear  not  at  all/* 

The, answer  which  we  give  to  this  objection  can- 
not be  understood,  without  fy-st  stating  the  whole 
passage ;  ?  Ye  have  heard  that  it  hath  been  said  by 
them  of  old  time,  thou  shalt  not  forswear  thyself,  but 
©halt  perform  unto  the  Lord  thine  oaths  :  but  I  say 
ynto  you,  swear  not  at  all ;  neither  by  heaven,  for  it 
js  God's  throne  ;  nor  by  the  earth,  for  it  is  his  foot, 
§ tool  j  neither  by  Jerusalem*  for  it  is  the  city  of  th$ 
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great  King  y  neither  shalt  thou  swear  by  thy  head, 
because  thou  canst  not  make  one  hair  white  or 
black :  but  let  your  communication  be  yea  yea,  nay 
nay,  for  whatsoever  is  more  than  these  cometh  of 
evil." 

To  reconcile  with  this  passage  of  scripture  the 
practice  of  swearing,  or  of  taking  oaths,  when  re- 
quired by  law,  the  following  observations  must  be 
attended  to. 

1.  It  does  not  appear,  that  swearing  "  by  heaven," 
*c  by  the  earth,"  "  by  Jerusalem"  or  «*  by  their  own# 
head,"  was  a  form  of  swearing  ever  made  use  of 
amongst  the  Jews  in  judicial  oaths  :  and  consequent* 
ly ,  it  is  not  probable  that  they  were  judicial  oaths, 
which  Christ  had  in  his  mind  wjien  he  mentioned 
those  instances. 

9.  As  to  the  seeming  universality  of  the  prohibit 
tion,  "  swear  not  at  all,"  the  emphatic  clause  "  not 
at  all,91  is  to  be  read  in  connexion  with  what  fol* 
lows  ;  "  not  at  all,"  u  e.  neither  "  by  the  heaven,** 
»or  *  by  the  earth,"  nor  "by  Jerusalem"  nor  "  by 
thy  head  ;"  "  not  at  all"  does  not  mean  upon  no  oc- 
casion, but  by  none  of  these  forms.  Our  Saviour's 
argument  seems  to  suppose,  that  the  people  to  whom 
he  spake,  made  a  distinction  between  swearing  di» 
rectly  by  "  the  name  of  God,"  and  swearing  by  those 
inferior  objects  of  veneration,  "  the  heavens,"  "  tht 
earth,"  "  Jerusalem"  or  " their  own  he?Ld."  In  op» 
position  to  which  distinction  he  tells  them,  that,  qj\ 
account  of  the  relation  which  these  things  bore  to 
the  Supreme  Being,  to  swear  by  any  of  them,  was  iq 
effect  and  substance  to  swear  by  bim  ;  "  by  heaven, 
for  it  is  his  throne  ;  by  the  earth,  for  it  is  his  foot* 
stool  ;  by  Jerusalem,  for  it  is  the  city  of  the  great 
King  j  by  thy  head,  for  it  is  his  workmanship,  not 
thine,  thou  canst  not  make  one  hair  white  or  black :" 
for  which  reason  he  says,  "  swear  not  at  all"  that  is, 
fieither  directly  by  God,  nor  indirectly  by  any  thing 
elated  to  him,  '  This  interpretation  is  greatly  con- 
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firmed,  by  &  passage  in  the  twenty-third  chapter 
of  the  easte  Gospel,  where  a  similar  distinction, 
wade  by  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees,  is  replied  to  in 
the  same  manner. 

S.  Our  Saviour  himself  being  "  adjured  by  the 
Jiving  God,"  to  declare  whether  he  was  the  Christ, 
the  San  of  God,  or  not,  condescended  to  answer  the 
high  priest,  without  making  any  objection  to  the 
oath  (for  such  it  was)  upon  which  he  examined 
Mm.  "  Godis  my  witness"  says  St.  Paul  to  die  Ro- 
martSj  "  that  without  ceasing  I  make  mention  of  yon 
in  my  players  :"  and  to  the  Corinthians  still  more 
strongly,  u  I  call  Gad  fir  a  record  upon  my  soul,  that  to 
spare  you,  I  came  not  as  yet  to  Corinth.99  Both  these 
expressions  contain  the  nature  of  oaths.  The  epistle 
to  the  Hebrews  speaks  of  the  custom  of  swearing 
judicially,  without  any  mark  of  censure  or  disap- 
probation :  "  Men  verily  swear  by  the  greater,  and 
jfa  oath,  for  confirmation,  is  to  them  an  end  of  all 
tfrifo" 

Upon  the  strength  of  these  reasons,  we  expiaia 
our  Saviour's  woiids  tu  relate,  not  to  judicial  oaths, 
but  to  the  prfcfctice  uf  Tain,  wanton,  and  unauthoriz* 
fd  swearing,  in  common  discourse.  St.  James9 
wfcrds,  chap.  ▼.  12.  are  not  so  strong  as  our  Sa- 
wwr's,  and  therefore  admit  the  same  explanation 
with  more  ease. 

IV.  Oaths  are  nugatory,  that  is,  carry  with  them 
no  proper  force  or  obligation,  unless  we  believe,  that 
God  will  punish  iaise  swearing  with  more  severity 
than  a  simple  lie,  or  breach  of  promise  ;  for  which 
belief  there  are  the  following  reasons  : 
•  1.  Perjury  is  a  sin  of  greater  deliberation.  The 
juror  has  the  thought  of  God  and  of  religion  upon 
his  mind  at  the  time  ;  at  least,  there  are  very  few 
who  can  shake  them  off  entirely.  He  offends,  there- 
fore, if  be  do  offend,  with  a  high  hand,  in  the  face, 
&at.is,cn  defiance  of  the  sanctions  of  religion.  His 
offence  implies  a  disbelief   or    contempt  of  God's. 
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knowledge,  power,  and  justice,  which  cannot  be  said 
of  a  lie,  where  there  is  nothing  to  carry  the  mind  to 
any  reflection  upon  the  Deity,  or  the  divine  attri- 
butes at  all. 

2.  Perjury  violates  a  superior  confidence*  Man- 
kind must  trust  to  one  another ;  and  they  have  noth- 
ing better  to  trust  to  than  one  another's  oath.  Hence 
legal  adjudications,  which  govern  and  affect  every 
right  and  interest  on  this  side  the  grave,  of  necessity 
proceed  and  depend  upon  oaths.  Perjury,  therefore, 
in  its  general  consequence,  strikes  at  the  security  of 
reputation,  property,  and  even  of  fife  itself.  A  lie 
cannot  do  the  same  mischief,  because  the  same  credit 
is  not  given  to  it.# 

9.  God  directed  the  Israelites  to  swear  by  his 
name  ;t  and  was  pleased,  "  in  order  to  show  die  im- 
mutability of  his  own  couosel,"|  to  confirm  his  cov- 
enant with  that  people  by  an  oath  :  neither  of  which 
it  is  probable  he  would  have  done,  had  he  not  in- 
tended to  ropresent  oaths,  as  having  some  meaning 
and  effect,  beyond  the  obligation  of  a  bare  promise  ; 
which  effect  must  be  owing  to  the  Severer  punishment 
with  which  he  will  vindicate  the  authority  of  oaths. 

V.  Promissory  oaths  are  not  binding,  where  the 
promise  itself  would  not  be  so  :  for  the  several  case$ 
of  which,  see  the  Chapter  of  Promises. 

VI.  As  oaths  are  designed  for  the  security  of  the 
imposer,  it  is  manifest  they  must  be  interpreted,  and 
performed  in  the  sense  in  which  the  imposer  intends 
them  ;  otherwise,  they  afford  no  security  to  him* 
And  this  is  the  meaning  and  reason  of  the  rule,  "ju- 
rare  m  animum  imponentis  ;  which  role  die  reader 
k  desired  to  carry  along  with  hhn,  whilst  we  pro* 
eeed  to  consider  certain  particular  oaths,  which  are 
either  of  greater  importance,  or  more  likely  to  fall 
in  our  way  than  others. 

'*  Except,  indeed,  where  a  QuakerVor  Monvian'i  affirmation  u  accepted 
lathe  place  of  an  oath;  in  which  case,  a  Jie  partake*,  to  far  as  this  reason  es» 
tend*,  of  the  nature  and  guilt  of  perjury. 

f  Dtut.  Ti  IS.  x.  SO.  t  Heb.vi  17. 
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CHAPTER    XVn. 

OATH  IN  EVIDENCE. 

THE  witness  swears,  "  to  speak  the  truth,  th< 
trnole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth,  touching 
the  matter  in  question." 

Upon  which  it  may  be  observed,  that  the  design- 
ed concealment  of  any  truth,  which  relates  to  the 
matter  in  agitation,  is  as  much  a  violation  of  the 
oath,  as  to  testify  a  positive  falsehood  ;  and  this 
whether  the  witness  be  interrogated  to  that  particular 
point  or  not.  For,  when  the  person  to  be  exam* 
inedis  sworn  upon  a  voir  dire,  that  is,  in  order  tor 
inquire,  whether  he  ought  to  be  admitted  to  give 
evidence  in  the  cause  at  all,  the  form  runs  thus  5 
*'  You  shall  true  answer  make  to  all  such  questions 
as  shall  be  asked  you  ;"  but  when  he  comes  to  be 
sworn  in  chief  \  he  swears  "  to  speak  the  whole  truth," 
Without  restraining  it,  as  before,  to  the  questions 
that  shall  be  asked  :  which  difference  shews,  that 
the  law  intends,  in  this  latter  case,  to  require  of  the 
witness,  that  he  give  a  complete  and  unreserved  ac- 
count of  what  he  knoWs  of  the  subject  of  the  trial, 
whether  the  questions  proposed  to  him  reach  the 
extent  of  his  knowledge  or  not.  So  that  if  it  be 
inquired  of  the  witness  afterwards,  why  he  did  not 
inform  the  court  so  and  so,  it  is  not  a  sufficient, 
though  a  very  common  answer,  to  say,  "  because  it 
was  never  asked  me." 

I  know  but  one  exception  to  this  rule  j  which  is, 
when  a  full  discovery  of  the  truth  tends  to  accuse  the 
witness  himself  of  some  legal  crime.  The  law  of  Eng- 
land constrains  no  man  to  become  his  own  accuser  ; 
consequently,  imposes  the  oath  of  testimony  with 
this  tacit  reservation.  But  the  exception  must  be 
confined  to  legal  crimes.  A  point  of  honour,  of  del- 
icacy, or  of  reputation,  may  make  a  witness  back- 
ward to  disclose  some  circumstance  with  which  he  is 
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Acquainted  ;  but  will  in  no  wise  justify  Ills  conceal- 
ment of  the  truth,  unless  it  could  be  shewn,  that  the 
law  which  imposes  the  oath,  intended  to  allow  thid 
indulgence  to  such  motives.  The  exception  of 
which  we  are  speaking  is  also  withdrawn  by  a  com- 
pact between  the  magistrate  and  the  witness,  when 
an  accomplice  is  admitted  to  give  evidence  against 
the  partners  of  his  crime* 

Tenderness  to  the  prisoner,  although  a  specious 
apology  for  concealment,  is  no  just  excuse  ;  for,  if 
this  plea  be  thought  sufficient,  it  takes  the  adminis- 
tration of  penal  justice  out  of  the  hands  of  judges 
and  juries,  and  makes  it  depend  upon  the  temper  of 
prosecutors  and  witnesses. 

Questions  may  be  asked  which  are  irrelative  to  the 
cause,  which  affect  the  witness  himself,  or  some  third 
person  ;  in  which,  and  in  all  cases,  where  the  witness 
doubts  of  the  pertinency  and  propriety  of  the  ques- 
tion, he  ought  to  reier  his  doubts  to  the  court* 
The  answer  of  the  court,  in  relaxation  of  the  oath, 
is  authority  enough  to  the  witness  :  for  the  law 
which  imposes  the  oath  may  remit  what  it  will  of  the 
obligation  j  and  it  belongs  to  the  court  to  declare 
what  the  mind  of  the  law  is.  Nevertheless,  it  can* 
not  be  said  universally,  that  the  answer  of  die  court 
is  conclusive  upon  the  conscience  of  the  witness ;  for 
his  obligation  depends  upon  what  he  apprehended, 
at  the  time  of  taking  the  oath,  to  be  the  design  of  the 
law  in  imposing  it :  and  no  after  requisition  or  ex- 
planation by  the  court  can  carry  the  obligation  be- 
yond that. 

sassasBEKaaaaesBaeaesssss 

CHAPTER    XVni. 

OATH  OF  ALLEGIANCE. 

1  DO  sincerely  promise,  and  swear,  that  I  wilt 
be  faithful  and  bear  true  allegiance  to  his  Majesty 
King  George/'  Formerly  the  gath  of  allegiance  ran 
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thus  :  <rI  do  promise  to  be  triie  and  faithful  to  the  King 
and  his  heirs,  and  truth  and  faith  to  bear,  of  life,  and 
limb,  and  terrene  honour ;  and  not  to  know  or  hear 
of  any  HI  or  damage  intended  him,  without  defend- 
ing him  therefrom  :M  and  was  altered  at  the  Revolu- 
tion to  the  present  form.  So  that  the  present  oath 
is  a  relaxation  of  the  old  one.  "And  a3  the  oath  •  was 
intended  to  ascertain,  not  so  much  the  extent  of  the 
subject's  obedience,  as  the  person  to  whom  it  was 
due,  the  legislature  seems  to  hare  wrapped  up  its 
meaning  upon  the  former  point,  in  a  word  purposely 
made  choice  of  for  its  general  and  indeterminate  sig- 
nification. 

It  will  be  most  convenient  to  consider,  first,  what 
the  oath"  excludes,  as  Inconsistent  with  it ;  secondly* 
what  it  permits, 

1.  The  oath  excludes  all  intention  to  support  the 
daim  or  pretensions  of  any  other  person  or  persons, 
to  the  crown  and  government,  •  than  the  reigning 
sovereign,  A  Jacobite,  who  is  persuaded  of  the  Fre-  . 
tbitter's  right  to  the  crown,  aftd  who  moreover  de- 
signs to  join  with  the  adherents  of  that  cause,  to  assert 
this  right,  whenever  a  proper  opportunity,  with  a 
reasonable  prospect  of  success,  presents  itself,  cannot 
take  the  oath  of  allegiance  ;  or,  if  he  could,  the  oath 
©T  abjuration  follows,  which  contains  an  express  re- 
nunciation of  all  opinions  m  favour  of  the  claim  of 
the  exiled  family. 

2-  The  oath  excludes  all  design  at  the  time,  of  at- 
tempting to  depose  the  reigning  prince,  for  any  rea- 
son whatever.     Let  the  justice  of  the  Revolution  be 
what  it  would,  no  honest  man  could  have  taken 
even  the  present  oath  of  allegiance  to  James  the  Sec- 
ond, who  entertained  at  the  time  of  taking  it,  a  de- 
sign of  joining  in  the  measures  which  weFe  entered 
into  to  dethrone  him. 

3*'  The  oath  forbids  the  taking  up  of  arms  against 
die  reigning  prince,  with  views  of  private  advance- 
ment, or  from  motives  of  personal  resentment  or  dis- 
like.    It  is  possible  to  happen  in  this,  what  frequent- 
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Jy  happens  in  despotic  governments,  that  an  ambi- 
tious general,  at  the  head  of  the  military  force  of  the 
nation,  might,  by  a  conjuncture  of  fortunate  circum- 
stances, and  a  great  ascendency  over  the  miqds  of 
the  soldiery,  depose  the  prince  upon  the  throne,  and 
make  way  to  it  for  himself,  or  for  some  creature  of 
his  own.  A  person  in  this  situation  would  be  with* 
held  from  such  an  attempt  by  the  oath  of  alkgiance^ 
if  he  paid  regard  to  it.  If  there  were  any  who  en* 
gaged  in  the  rebellion  of  the  year  forty-five,  with 
the  expectation  of  titles,  estates,  or  preferment  \  or 
because  they  were  disappointed,  and  thought  them* 
selves  neglected  and  ill  used  at  court ;  or  because  they 
entertained  a  family  animosity,  or  personal  resent- 
ment against  the  king,  the  favourite,  or  the  minister  ; 
if  any  were  induced  to  take  up  arms  by  these  wo* 
tives,  they  added  to  the  many  crimes  of  an  unpjro* 
yoked  rebellion,  that  of  wilful  and  corrupt  perjury*. 
If,  in  the  late  American  war,  the  same  motives  deter* 
mined  others  to  connect  themselves  with  that  oppo* 
sition,  their  part  in  it  was  chargeable  with  perfidy 
and  falsehood  to  their  oath,  whatever  was  the  justice 
of  the  opposition  itself,  or  however  well  founded 
their  own  complaints  might  be  of  private  injury. 

We  are  ne*t  to  consider,  what  the  oath  of  alkgft* 
ance  permits,  or  does  not  require, 

1.  It  permits  resistance  to  the  king,  when  his  ill 
behaviour,  or  imbecility  is  such,  as  to  make  resistance 
beneficial  to  the  community.  It  may  fairly  be  pre- 
sumed, that  the  convention  parliament,  which  intra* 
duced  (he  oath  in  its  present  form,  did  not  intend, 
by  imposing  it,  to  exclude  all  resistance ;  since  the 
members  of  that  legislature  had  many  of  them  re- 
cently taken  up  arms  against  James  the  Second  :  and 
the  very  authority  by  which  they  sat  together*  was 
itself  die  effect  of  a  successful  opposition  to  an  ac- 
knowledged sovereign.  Some  resistance,  therefore, 
wa$  meant  to  be  allowed  ;  and,  if  any,  it  must  be 
that  which  has  the  public  interest  for  its  object* 
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8.  The  oath  does  not  require  obedience  to  such 
commands  of  the  king,  as  are  unauthorized  by  law* 
No  such  obedience  is  implied  by  the  terms  of  the 
oath  :  the  fidelity  there  promised,  is  intended  of  fideU 
ity  in  opposition  to  his  enemies,  and  not  in  opposition 
to  law  ;  and  allegiance,  at  the  utmost,  can  only  signi- 
fy obedience  to  lawful  commands.  Therefore,  if 
the  king  should  issue  a  proclamation,  levying  money, 
or  imposing  any  service  or  restraint  upon  the  subject, 
beyond  what  the  crown  is  impowerea  by  law  to  en* 
join,  there  would  exist  no  sort  of  obligation  to  obey 
such  a  proclamation,  in  consequence  of  having  taken 
the  oath  of  allegiance. 

3.  The  oath  does  not  require  that  we  should  con- 
tinue our  allegiance  to  the  lung,  after  he  is  actually 
and  absolutely  deposed,  driven  into  exile,  carried 
away  captive,  or  otherwise  rendered  incapable  of  ex- 
ercising the  regal  office,  whether  by  his  fault  or 
without  if.  The  promise  of  allegiance  implies,  and 
is  understood  by  all  parties  to  suppose,  that  the  person 
to  whom  the  promise  is  made  continues  king  ;  contin- 
ues, that  is,  fo  exercise  the  power  and  afford  the  pro- 
tection, which  belongs  to  the  office  of  king  :  for  it  is 
the  possession  of  this  power,  which  makes  such  a  par- 
ticular person  the  object  of  the  oath  ;  without  it, 
why  should  I  swear  allegiance  to  this  man,  rather 
than  to  any  man  in  the  kingdom  ?  Beside  which,  the 
contrary  doctrine  is  burthened  with  this  consequence, 
that  every  conquest,  revolution  of  government,  or 
disaster  which  befals  the  person  of  the  prince,  must  be 
followed  by  perpetual  and  irremediable  anarchy. 


CHAPTER    XIX. 


OATH  AGAINST  BRIBERY   IN  THE  ELEC- 
TION OF  MEMBERS  OF  PARLIAMENT. 

1   DO  swear  I  have  not  received,  or  had, 
by  myself,  or  any  person  whatsoever,  in  trust  for  me, 
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er  for  my  use  aiul  benefit,  directly  or  indirectly ,  any 
sum  or  sums  of  money,  office,  place,  or  employment, 
gift,  or  reward,  or  any  promise  or  security  for  any 
money,  office,  employment,  or  gift,  in  order  to 
give  my  vote  at  this  election." 

The  several  contrivances  to  evade  this  oath,  such 
3*  the  electors  accepting  money  under  colour  of  bor- 
rowing it,  and  giving  a  promisory  note,  or  other  secu- 
rity for  it,  which  is  cancelled  after  the  election  ;  re* 
ceiying  money  from  a  stranger,  or  a  person  in  dis- 
guise, or  out  of  a  drawer,  or  purse,  len  open  for  the 
purpose;  or  promises  of  money  to  be  paid  after  th$ 
election  ;  or  stipulating  for  a  place,  living,  or  other 

!>rivate  advantage  of  any  kind  j  if  they  escape  the 
egal  penalties  of  perjury,  incur  the  moral  guilt :  for 
they  are  manifestly  within  the  mischief  and  design 
of  the  statute  which  imposes  the  oath  ;  and  within 
the  terms,  indeed,  of  the  oath  itself;  for  the  word 
"  indirectly"  is  inserted  on  purpose  to  comprehend 
puch  cases  as  these. 


CHAPTER    XX. 
OATH  AGAINST  SIMONY. 

JC  ROM  an  imaginary  resemblance  between  the 
purchase  of  a  benefice  and  Simon  Magus9  attempt  to 
purchase  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  Acts  viii.  19. 
the  obtaining  of  ecclesiastical  preferment  by  pecunia- 
ry considerations  has  been  called  Simony* 

The  sale  of  advowsons  is  inseparable  from  the  al- 
lowance of  private  patronage  ;  as  patronage  would 
otherwise  devolve  to  the  most  indigent,  and,  for  that 
reason,  the  most  improper  hands  it  could  be  placed  in. 
Nor  did  the  law  ever  intend  to  prohibit  the  passing 
of  advowsons  from  one  patron  to  another ;  but  to 
restrain  the  patron,  who  possesses  the  right  of  present- 
ing at  the  vacancy,  from  being  influenced,  in  the 
choice  of  bis  presentee,  by  a  bribe,  or  benefit  to  him- 
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pelf.  a  It  is  the  same  distinction  with  that  which  ob- 
tains in  a  freeholder's  vote  for  his  representative  In 
Parliament.  The  right  of  voting,  that  is  the  freer 
poI4>to  tvhich  the  right  pertains,  may  be  bought 
and  sold,  as  freely  as  any  other  property  j  but  the 
ggercise  of  that  right,  the  vote  itself,  may  not  be  pur* 
chased,  or  influenced  by  money* 

For  this  purpose,  the  law  imposes  ujxm  the  presen- 
tee, who  is  generally  concerned  in  the  simony,  if  there 
be  any*  the  following  oath  :  "  I  do  swear,  that  I  have 
iroade  no  simoniacal  payment,  contract,  or  promise, 
directly  or  indirectly,  by  myself,  or  by  any  other  to 
jny  knowledge*  or  with  my  consent,  to  any  person  or 
persons  whatsoever,  for,  or  concerning  the  procur- 
ing and  obtaining  of  this  ecclesiastical  place,  &c.  nor 
WiH>  at  any  time  hereafter,  perform  or  satisfy,  any 
each  kind  of  payment,  contract  or  promise,  made  by 
any  other  without  my  knowledge  or  consent ;  So,  help 
fne  God,  through  Jesus  Christ." 

It  is  extraordinary,  that  Bishop  Gibsm  should  have 
thought  this  oath  to  be  against  all  promises  whatsoev- 
er, when  the  terms  df  the  oath  expressly  restrain  it 
to  simoniacal  promises  ;  and  the  law  alone  must  pro-, 
nounce  what  promises,  as  well  as  what  payments, 
and  contracts,  are  simoniacal,  and  consequently, 
come  within  the  oath  ;   and  what  do  not  so. 

Now  the  law  adjudges  to  be  simony, 
- 1.  AM  payments,  contracts,  or  promises,  nude  by 
my  persorf,  for  a  benefice  already  vacant*  The  ad* 
vowson  of  a  void  tarn,  by  law  cannot  be  transfer* 
red  from  one  patron  to  another  :  therefore,  if  the 
void  turn  be  procured  by  money,  it  must  be  by  a 
pecuniary  influence  upon  the  then  subsisting  patron 
In  the  choice  of  his  ptesentee ;  which  is  the  very 
practice  the  law  condemns. 

2.  A  clergyman*s  purchasing  of  the  next  turn  of  a 
benefice  for  himself,  "  directly  or  indirectly ,"  that  is, 
by  himself,  or  by  another  person  with  his  money. 
It  does  not  appear,  that  the  lap?  prohibits  a  clergy** 
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tnan  from  purchasing  the  perpetuity  of  a  patronage, 
more  than  any  other  person ;  but  purchasing  the  per-* 
petuity,  and  forthwith  selling  it  again,  with  a  res* 
ervation  of  the  next  turn,  and  with  no  other  design 
than  to  possess  himself  of  the  next  turn,  is  infrauderrt 
kgis,  and  inconsistent  with  the  oath* 

3*  The  procuring  of  a  piece  of  preferment,  by 
ceding  to  the  patron  any  rights,  or  probable  rights, 
belonging  to  it.  This  is  simony  of  the  worst  kind  J 
for  it  is  not  only  buying  preferment,  bat  robbing 
the  succession  to  pay  for  it. 

4.  Promises  to  the  patron  of  a  portion  of  th* 
profit,  of  a  remission  of  tythes  and  dues,  at  othef 
advantage  out  of  the  produce  of  the  benefice  : 
which  kind  of  compact  is  a  pernicious  condescension 
in  the  clergy,  independent  of  the  oath  \  for  it  tends 
to  introduce  a  practice  which  may  very  soon  be* 
come  general,  of  giving  the  revenue  of  churches  to 
the  lay  patrons,  and  supplying  the  duty  by  indigent 
stipendiaries. 

5.  General  bonds  of  resignation,  that  is,  bonds  to? 
resign  upon  demand. 

1  doubt  not  but  that  die  oath  against  simony  is 
binding  upon  the  consciences  of  those  who  take  it, 
though  1  question  much  the  expediency  of  requiring 
it.  Ft  is  very  fit  to  debar  public  patrons,  such  as  the 
king,  the  lord  chancellor,  bishops,  ecclesiastical  corpo- 
rations, and  the  like,  from  this  kind  of  traffic ;  because, 
from  them  may  be  expected  some  regard  to  the  quali- 
fications of  the  persons  whom  they  promote.  But  the 
oath  lays  a  snare  for  the  integrity  of  the  clergy  ;• 
an4 1  do  not  perceive,  that  t&e  requiring  of  it,  in 
cases  of  private  patronage,  produces  any  good  effecly 
sufficient  to  compensate  for  this  danger. 

Where  advowsons  are  holden  along  with  manors, 
or  other  principal  estates,  it  would  be  an  easy  regu-^ 
Uty on  to  forbid  that  they  should  ever  hereafter  he 
separated ;  and  would,  at  least,  keep  church  prefer- 
ment out  of  the  hands  of  brokers* 
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CHAPTER    XXI. 

OATHS  TO  OBSERVE  LOCAL  STATUTES, 

MEMBERS  of  colleges  in  the  universities, 
and  of  other  ancient  foundations,  are  required  to 
swear  to  the  observance  of  their  respective  statutes  ; 
which  observance  is  become  in  some  cases  unlawful, 
mothers  impracticable,  in  others  useless,  in  others 
inconvenient. 

Unlawful  directions  are  countermanded  by  the 
authority  which  made  them  unlawful. 

Impracticable  directions  are  dispensed  with  by  the 
necessity  of  the  case. 

The  only  question  is,  how  far  the  members  of 
these  societies  may  take  upon  themselves  to  judge 
of  the  incQftveniency  of  any  particular  direction,  and 
make  that  a  reason  for  laying  aside  the  observation 
of  it. 

The  animus  imponentis.  Which  is  the  measure  of  the 
juror's  duty,  seems  to  be  satisfied,  when  nothing  is 
omitted,  but  what,  from  some  change  in  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  it  was  prescribed,  it  may 
fairly  be  presumed  that  the  founder  himself  would 
have  dispensed  with. 

To  bring  a  case  within  this  rule,  the  inconveniency 
must, 

1.  Be  manifest  ;  concerning  which  there  is  no 
doubt. 

2.  It  must  arise  from  some  change  in  the  circum- 
stances of  the  institution  ;  for,  let  die  inconveniency 
be  what  it  will,  if  it  existed  at  the  time  of  the  foun- 
dation, it  must  be  presumed,  that  the  founder  did 
not  deem  the  avoiding  of  it  of  sufficient  importance 
to  alter  his  plan. 

S.  The  direction  of  the  statute  must  not  only  be 
inconvenient  in  the  general*  for  so  may  the  institu- 
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tiori  itself  be,  but  prejudicial  to  die  particular  end 
proposed  by  the  insutaioti j  for  it  is  this  last  circtim- 
stance  which  prbie*  that  die  founder  would  have 
dispensed  with  it  in  pursuance  of  his  own  purpose. 

The  statutes  of  some  colleges  forbid  •  the  speaking 
of  any  langdage  but  Latin,  within  the  walls  of  the 
college  \  direct  that  a  Certain  nturiber*  and  not  few- 
er than  that  number,  be  allowed  the  use  of  an 
apartment  amongst  them)  that  so  many  hours  of 
each  day  be  employed  in  ptiblk  exercises,  lectures; 
or  disputations;  and  some  other  articled  of  disci* 
frfme,  adapted  to  the  tender  years  of  the  students^ 
Who  in  former  time*  resorted  to  tmiiersities.  Wert 
colleges  to  retain  such  rules,  nobody  fcoW-a-days 
would  come  near  them;  They  are  laid  aside,  there* 
fore,  though  plaits  bf  the  statutes,  and  as  audi 
included  Within  die  oath,  hot  merely  because  they 
are  inconvenient,  but  because  there  is  sufficient  rea-i 
fori  to  believe,  that  the  founders  themselves  wotild 
have  dispensed  with  theitt,  a*  sifctersive  of  their  OWri 
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SlJBSCRJPTION  TO  ARTICLES  OF  RELlGtoif: 

StJ^CRlPtlON  to  Articles  of  Religion^ 
fturogk  do  more  Aim  a  detlorotiot  of  the  subscribe 
fcrt  &sseht*  may  properly  enough  be  considered  in 
tantioekni  with  the  subject  of  oaths;  became  it  ig 
gwernpdby  the  sajne  rule  of  interpretation/ 

Which  nrfe  is  the  aitifmu  intponentu. 

The  inquiry,  therefore,'  concerning  subscription 

The!  bishop  who  deceives  die  sobsatiptfoh,  £*  not 
the  fenposer;  any  more  than  the  cryer  of  a  court,  who* 
admfiusters  the  oath  to  the  jury-supl  witnesses,  is  tb* 
person  that  imposes  it  j  nor;  consequently,  is  Asr 
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private  opinion  or  interpretation  of  the  bishop  of 
any  signification  to  the  subscriber,  one  way  or  other. 

The  compilers  of  the  thirty-Bine  articles  are  not 
to  be  considered  as  the  imposers  of  subscription, 
any  more  than  the  framer  or  drawer  up  of  a  law  is 
the  person  that  enacts  k. 

The  legislature  of  the  IS  Eliz<  is  the  imposer, 
whose  intention  the  subscriber  is  bound  to  satisfy.      , 

They  who  contend,  that  nothing  less  can  justify 
subscription  to  the  thirty-nine  articles,  than  the  actual 
belief  of  each  and  every  separate  proposition  con- 
tained in  them,  must  suppose,  that  the  legislature 
expected  the  consent  of  ten  thousand  men,  and  that 
in  perpetual  succession,  not  to  one  controverted 
proposition,  but  to  many  hundreds.  It  is  difficult 
to  conceive  how  thk  could  be  expected  by  any,  who 
observed  the  incurable  diversity  of  human  opinion 
upon  all  subjects  short  of  demonstration. 

If  the  authors  of  the  law  did  not  intend  this, 
what  did  they  intend  ? 

They  intended  to  exclude  from  offices  in  the  church, 

1.  AH  abettors  of  popery. 

2.  Anabaptists,  who  were  at  that  time  a  powerful 
party  on  the  continent. 

3.  The  Puritans,  who  were  hostile  to  an  episcopal 
constitution ;  and,  in  general,  the  members  of  such 
leading  sects  or  foreign  establishments  as  threatened 
to  overthrow  our  own! 

Whoever  finds  himself  comprehended  within 
these  descriptions,  ought  not  to  subscribe.  .Nor  can 
a  subscriber  to  the  articles  take  advantage  of  any  lat- 
itude which  our  rule  may  seem  to  allow,  who  is  not 
first  convinced  that  he  is  truly  and  substantially  satis- 
fying the  intention  of  the  legislature. 

During  the  present  state  of  ecclesiastical  patronage, 
in  which  private  individuals  are  permitted  to  impose 
teachers  upon  parishes,  wkh  which  they  are  eaten 
little  or  not  at  all  connected,  some  limitation  of  the 
patron's  choice  may  be  necessary,  to  prevent  unedi- 
jying  contentions   between   neighbouring  teachers, 
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or  between  the  teachers  and  their  respective  congre- 
gations.  But  this  danger,  if  it  exist,  may  be  pro- 
vided against  with  equal  effect,  by  converting  the 
articles  of  faith  into  articles  of  peace. 


CHAPTER    XXHI, 

WILLS. 

1HE  fundamental  question  upon  this  subject 
is,  whether  Wills  are  of  natural  or  of  adventitious 
right?  that  is,  whether  the  right  of  directing  the 
disposition  of  property  after  his  death  belongs  to  a 
man  in  a  state  of  oatnre,  and  by  the  law  of  nature, 
or  whether  it  be  given  him  entirely  by  the  positive 
regulations  of  the  country  he  lives  in  r 

The  immediate  prpdpqe  of  each  man's  personal 
labour,  as  the  tools,  weapons,  and  utensils,  which : 
he  manufactures,  the  tent  or  hut  he  builds,  and  per- 
haps the  flocks  and  herds  which  he  breeds  and  rears, 
are  as  much  his  own  as  the  labour  was  which  he 
employed  upon  them,  that  is,  are  his  property  nat- 
urally and  absolutely  ;  and  consequently  he  may 
give  or  leave  them  to  whom  he  pleases,  there  being 
nothing  to  limit  the  continuance  of  his  right,  or  to 
restrain  the  alienation  of  it, 

But  every  other  species  of  property,  especially 
property  in  land,  stands  upon  a  different  foundation. 

We  have  seen  in  the  Chapter  upon  Property,  that, 
in  a  state  of  nature,  a  man's  right  to  a  particular 
spot  of  ground  arises  from  his  using  it,  and  his  want- 
ing it  j  consequently  ceases  with  the  use  and  want ;  so  ■ 
that  at  his  death  the  estate  reverts  tp  the  communi- 
ty, without  any  regard  to  the  last  owner's  will,  or 
even  any  preference  of  his  family,  farther  than  as 
they  become  the  first  occupiers  after  him,  and  sue, 
ceed  to  the  same  want  and  use. 

Moreover,  as  natural  rights  cannot,  like  rights 
created  by  act  of  parliament,  expire  at  the  end  of  a 
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wrtsift  number  pf  year* ;  if  thetesbtorhavea  right 
py  the  Uw  of  J^Uture,  to  dispose  of  Mb  property  one 
moment  after  his  death,  he  has  the  same  right  t& 
direct  the  disposition  of  it,  far  a  million  of  agts  af- 
ter him  ;  which  is  absurd. 

The  sincient  apprehensions  of  mankind  ypon  thq 
pubject  were  qonfo^able  to  tire  account  of  it :  for 
wills  have  been  introduced  into  tqost  countries  by  a 
positive  act  of  the  styte,  as  by  the  laws  of  Solon  into 
\ireece9  by  the  twelve  tables  into  Rome,  ajid  that,  no( 
till  after  i  considerable  progress  had  Wen  made  in 
legislation,  and  in  the  eppnpmy  pf  pvillife.  Ttuitux 
Relates,  that  amongst  the  Germans  they  were  disallow- 
ed  ;  aiu|,  what  is  more  remarkable,  in  this  country, 
since  the  congest,  lands  could  not  be  devised  by 
frill,  (illvKthm  Utile  more  than  two  hundred  years 
ago,  when  this  privilege  was  restored  to  the  subject, 
by  an  act  of  parliament  in  the  latter  end  of  the; 
reign  ofHenry^ie  Eighth, 

Nq  4oubt  many  beneficial  purposes  are  attain^ 
\ff  extending  the  owner's  power  over,  his  property 
beyond  his  nfe,  and  beyond  his  natural  right.  It 
invites  to  industry ;  it  encourages  marriage  5  k  se- 
cures the  dutifulness  and  dependency  of  children. 
but  a  limit  must  be  assigned  to  the  duration  of  thi^ 
power.  The  utmost  extent  to  which,  in  any  case^ 
entails  are  allowed  bj  the  laws  oi  England  to  operate, 
is  during  the  lives  m  existence  at  the  death  of  the 
testator,  and  one  and  twenty  years  beyond  these  : 
after  which,  there  are  ways  and  means  of  setting 
them  aside. 

From  the  consideration  that  wills  are  the  creatures 
of  the  municipal  law  which  gives  them  their  efficacy, 
piay  be  deduced  a  determination  of  the  question^ 
whether  the  intention  of  the  testator  in  an  informal 
will  be  binding  upon  the  conscience  of  those,  who, 
by  operation  of  law,  succeed  to  his  estate.  By  an 
informal  will,  I  mean  a  will  void  in  law,  for  want  of 
some  requisite  formality,  though  no  doutyt  be  enter- 
tained of  its  meaning  or  authenticity;  as  suppose  % 
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pa  make  his  wilt,  4e*teig  ttfe  freehold  Mte  to 
his  sitter's  ton,  and  the  will  be  attested  by  two  dntyv 
jmtsad  of  three  subscribing  witnesses  j  would  the 
brother's  son,  who  is  heir  at  law  pa  the  testator,  be 
bound  in  conscience  to  resign  his  claim  to  the  estate, 
0ot  of  Reference  to  Ms  uncles  intention  ?  Or,  on 
the  contrary,  wwtd  nat  the  devisee  finder  the  wilt 
be  bound,  upon  discovery  of  this  flaw  in  it,  to 
surrender  the  ettate,  suppose  he  had  gained  posses* 
sk&  of  if,  to  the  heir  ^t  taw  ? 

Generally  speaking,  the  heir  at  law  is  not  bou«4 
by  the  intention  of  the  testator.  For  the  intention 
can  signify  ppthi&g,  unless  the  person  intending 
have  a  light  to  govern  the  descent  of  the  estate* 
That  is  the  first  question.  Now  this  right  the  tes* 
tator  can  only  derive  from  the  law  of  the  )and  ;  b« 
fhe  law  confers  the  right  upon  certain  conditions, 
with  which  condition*  he  has  not  complied.  There- 
fore, the  testator  can  lay  no  chum  to  thft  power* 
which  he  pretend*  to  exercise,  as  he  hath  not  enti- 
tled himaelf  to  the  benefit  of  that  law,  by  virtue  of 
which  alone  the  estate  ought  to  attend  his  disposal* 
Consequently,  the  devisee  under  the  will,  who,  by 
concealing  this  flaw  in  it,  keeps  possession  of  the  es% 
{ate,  is  in  the  situation  of  any  other  person,  who 
avails  himself  of  his  neighbour's  ignorance  to  detain 
from  htm  his  property.  The  will  }s  so  much  waste 
paper,  from  the  defect  of  right  in  the  peram  who 
made  if.  Nor  is  this  catching  at  an  expression  of 
kw  to  prevent  die  substantial  design  of  it,  for  I  ap- 
prehend it  to  be  the  deliberate  mind  of  the  legisla- 
ture, that  no  will  should  take  effect  upon  real  estates, 
pnless  authenticated  in  the  precise  manner  which 
the  statute  describes.  Had  testamentary  dispositions' 
been  founded  in  any  natural  right,  independent  of 
positive  constitutions,  I  should  have  thought  differ- 
ently  of  this  question.  For  then  I  should  have  con- 
sidered the  law,  rather  as  refusing  its  assistance  to 
enforce  the  right  of  the  devisee,  than  as  extinguish- 
ing, or  working  any  alteration  in  $e  right  itselft 
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And,  after  all,  I  should  choose  to  propose  a  < 
yrhere  no  consideration  of  pity  to  distress,  of  duty 
to  a  parent,  or  of  gratitude  to  a  benefactor,  inter- 
fered with  the  general  rule  of  justice* 

The  regard  aue  to  kindred  in  the  disposal  of  oar 
fortune  (except  the  case  of  lineal  kindred,  which  is 
different)  arises  either  from  the  reaped:  we  owe  to 
the  presumed  intention  of  the  ancestor  from  whom 
we  received  our  fortunes,  or  from  the  expectations 
which  we  have  encouraged.  The  intention  of  the 
ancestor  is  presumed  with  greater  certainty,  as  well 
as  entitled  to  more  respect,  the  fewer  degrees  he  is 
removed  from  us,  which  makes  the  difference  in  the 
different  degrees  of  kindred,  For  instance,  it  may  be 
presumed  to  be  a  father's  intention  and  desire,  that  the 
inheritance  which  he  leaves,  after  it  has  served  the 
turn  and  generation  of  one  son,  should  remain  a  pro- 
vision for  the  families  of  his  other  children,  equally 
related  and  dear  to  him  as  the  oldest.  Whoever, 
therefore,  without  cause  gives  away  his  patrimony 
from  his  brother's  or  sister's  family,  is  guilty  not  so 
much  of  an  injury  to  them,  as  of  ingratitude  to  his 
parent.  The  defference  due  from  the  possessor  of  a 
fortune  to  the  presumed  desire  pf  his  ancestor  will  al- 
so vary  with  this  circumstance,  whether  the  ances- 
tor earned  the  fortune  by  his  personal  industry,  ac- 
quired it  by  accidental  successes,  or  only  transmitted 
the  inheritance  which  he  received. 

Where  a  man's  fortune  is  acquired  by  himself,  and 
he  has  done  nothing  to  excite  expectation,  but  rather 
has  refrained  from  those  particular  attentions  which 
tend  to  cherish  expectation,  he  is  perfectly  disengaged 
from  the  force  of  the  above  reasons,  and  at  liberty  to 
leave  his  fortune  to  his  friends,  to  charitable  or  public 
purposes,  or  to  whom  he  will  ;  the  same  blood,  prox- 
imity of  blood,  and  the  like,  spe  merely  modes  of 
speech,  implying  nothing  real,  npr  any  obligation  of 
themselves. 

.  There  is  always,  however,  a  reason  for  providing 
for  pur  poor  relations,  in  preference  to  others  who 
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may  be  equally  necessitous,  which  is,  that  if  tfe  id 
not,  no  one  else  will :  mankind,  by  an  established 
consent,  leaving  the  reduced  branches  of  good  fami- 
lies to  the  bounty  of  their  wealthy  alliances. 

Hie  not  making  a  will  is  a  very  culpable  omission, 
where  it  is  attended  with  the  following  effects: 
where  it  leaves  daughters  or  younger  children  at  the 
mercy  of  the  oldest  son ;  where  it  distributes  a  per- 
sonal fortune  equally  amongst  the  children,  although 
there  be  no  equality  in  their  exigences  or  situations ; 
where  it  leaves  an  opening  for  litigation ;  or  lastly, 
and  principally,  where  it  defrauds  creditors :  for  by  a 
defect  in  our  laws,  which  has  been  long  and  strange- 
ly overlooked,  real  estates  are  not  subject  to  the  pay- 
ment of  debts  by  simple  contract,  unless  made  so«by 
will ;  although  credit  is  in  fact  generally  given  to  the 
possession  of  such  estates.  He,  therefore,  who  neg- 
lects to  make  the  necessary  appointments  for  the 
payment  of  his  debts,  as  far  as  his  effects  extend,  sins, 
as  it  has  been  justly  said,  in  his  wave  j  and,  if  he  omits 
this  on  purpose  to  defeat  the  demands  of  his  credit- 
ors, he  dies  with  a  deliberate  fraud  in  his  heart. 

Anciently,  when  any  one  died  without  a  will,  the 
bishop  of  the  diocese  took  possession  of  his  personal 
fortune,  in  order  to  dispose  of  it  for  the  benefit  of 
his  soul,  that  is,  to  pious  or  charitable  uses.  It  be- 
came necessary,  therefore,  that  the  bishop  should  be 
satisfied  of  the  authenticity  of  the  will,  when  there 
was  any,  before  he  resigned  the  right  which  he  had 
to  .take  possession  of  the  dead  man's  fortune,  in  case 
of  intestacy.  In  this  way,  wills,  and  controversies 
relating  to  wills,  came  within  the  cognizance  of  ec- 
clesiastical courts  j  under  the  jurisdiction  of  which, 
wills  of  personals  (the  only  wills  that  were  made 
formerly)  still  continue,  though,  in  truth,  no  more 
now-a-<btys  connected  with  religion,  than  any  other 
instruments  of  conveyance  This  is  a  peculiarity  in 
the:fingfeh  law.- 

*  Succession  to  intestates  must  be  regulated  by  positive 
rules  of  law,  there  being  no  principle  of  natural  jus- 
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fee  whereby  to  ascertain  the  propertied  ef  the  <fifc 
Cerent  claimants  \  not  to  mention  that  the  claim  it- 
fcelf,.  especially  of  collateral  kindred*  seem  to  have  lit- 
tle foundation  in  the  law  of  nature.  These  regular 
tions  should  be  guided  by  the  duty  and  presumed  in- 
clination of  the  deceased,  so  far  ia  theae  consideration^ 
eaa  be  consulted  by  general  rules.  The  statutes  of. 
Charles  the  Second,  commonly  called  the  statutes  of 
distribution^  Which  adopt  the  rule  of  the  Roman  law 
in  the  distribution  of  persctaals,  are  sufficiently  eqmt-. 
atile;  They  assign  one  third  to  the  widow,  arid  two 
thirds  tot  the  children ;  ui  case  <tf  no  children,  one. 
Half  to  the  widow,  and  the  other  half  to  the  next  of 
kia;  where  neither  widow  nor  lineal  descendants 
fcUrvive,  the  whole  to  the  next  off  kin,  and  to  be 
equally  divided  amongst  kindred  of  equal  degrees  ; 
Without  distinction  of  whole  blood  aid  half  blood,- 
w  of  Gbasaaplmity  by  th*  father's  tit  mothers  side. 
t  The  descent  of  real  estates,  of  houses,  that  is,  ami 
land,  having  been  settled  in  more  remote  atid  iiK 
imfer  times,  is  less  rtaefcnable^  There  never  caa  bet 
touch  to  cauftptoi*  off  in  a  nils,  ifti8hF*?ery  perswi 
toay  avoid  by  so  easy  a  prorata  as  that  of  making 
(lis  will ;  otherwise,  our  law  in  tfei*reeftect  is  charge : 
fcWe  with  some  flagrant  absurdities }  such  23*  thafcaftv 
Estate  shall  "in  no  wise  go  to  the  brother  oar  softer  of 
(he  half  blood,  though  k  cairfe  to  the  deceased  front 
the  common  parent ;  that  it  shall  go  to  the  remotest 
relation  the  intestate  had  in  the  world,  rather  than  tor 
his  own  fathe*  or  mother,  of  eirefr  be  forfeited  ibr 
want  of  an  hen*,  though  both  pawnts  susvive  ;  that 
the  most  distant  paternal  relation  should  be  preferred!- 
to  an  uncle  o*  pwtf  couzin  by  the  mother's  side;  not* 
wiifastanflUfl^  the  estate  was  purchased  and  acquire* 
by  the  intestate  himself. 

Land  Hot  being  so  divisible  as  money,  maybe  a/*ie»*" 
Sort  for  making  ^difference  iocthe  cpurse  or  inherits 
.  ance  ;  but  there  ought  to  be  no  difference  but  wba* 
is  founded  upon  that  r«as«/    The  Roman  law  made 
none.  ■     * .  .  * 
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Relative  Duties* 


PART    II. 


OF  RELATIVE  DUtlES  WHICH  AftE  iKDfr 
TERMINATE. 


CHAPTER   t 


CHARrrsr, 

I  USE  the  term  Charity  neither  in  the  coifl* 
men  sense  of  bounty  to  the  poor?  nor  in  St.  Paut* 
sense  of  benevolence  to  all  mankind,  but  1  apply  it  at 
present,  in  a  sense  more  commodious  to  my  purpose* 
to  signify  the  promoting  the  happiness  of  our  inferiors. 

Charity  in  this  sense  I  take  to  be  the  principal  prov- 
ince of  virtue  and  religion  :^  for  whilst  worldly 
prudence  will  direct  our  behaviour  towards  our  supe- / 
riors,  and  politeness  towards  our  equals,  there  is  little 
beside  the  consideration  of  duty,  or  an  habitual  hu-** 
inanity,  which  comes  into  the  place  of  consideration, 
to  produce  a  proper  conduct  towards  those  who  are 
beneath  us,  and  dependent  upon  us. 

There  are  three  principal  methods  of  promoting 
the  happiness  of  our  inferiors. 

1.  By  the  treatment  of  our  domestics  and  depend* 
ants. 

2.  By  professional  assistance* 

3.  By  pecuniary  bounty* 
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100  Treatment  of  Domestic** 

CHAPTER    II. 

CHARITY. 

TREATMENT  OF  OUR  DOMESTICS  AND  DEFEND*. 

ANTS. 

A  PARTY  of  Friends  setting  out  together  up-r 
on  a  journey,  soon  find  it  to  be  the  best  for  all  sides* 
that  while  they  are  upon  the  road,  one  of  the  company 
should  wait  upon  the  rest ;  another  ride  forward  to 
seek  out  lodging  and  entertainment ;  a  third  carry  the 
portmanteau  ;  a  fourth  take  charge  of  the  horses  ;  * 
fifth  bear  the  purse,  conduct  and  direct  the  rout : 
not  forgetting,  however,  that  as  they  were  equal  and 
independent  when  they  set  out,  so  they  are  all  to 
return  to  a  level  again  at  their  journey's  end.  The 
same  regard  and  respect;,  the  same  forbearance, 
lenity,  and  reserve  in  using  their  service ;  the 
same  mildness  in  delivering  commands  ;  the  same 
study  to  make  their  Journey  comfortable  and  pleasant, 
which  he,  whose  lot  it  was  to  direct  the  rest,  would 
in  common  decency  thiftk  himself  bound  to  observe 
towards  them  \  ought  we  to  shew  to  those,  who,  m 
the  casting  of  the  parts  of  human  society,  happen  to 
be  placed  within  our  power,  or  to  depend  upon  us. 

Another  reflection  of  a  Eke  tendency  with  the  form- 
er, is,  that  our  obligation  to  them  is  much  greater 
than  theirs  to  us.  It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose,  that 
the  rich  man  maintains  his  Servants,  tradesmen,  ten- 
ants, and  labourers  :  the  truth  is,  they  maintain  him. 
It  is  their  industry  which  supplies  his  table,  furnishes 
his  wardrobe,  builds  his  houses,  adorns  his  equipage, 
provides  his  amusements.  It  is  not  the  estate,  but 
the  labour  employed  upon  it,  that  pays  his  rent. 
All  that  he  does  is  to  distribute  what  others  produce  J 
which  is  the  least  part  of  the  business. 

Nor  do  I  perceive  any  foundation  for  an  opinion, 
which  is  often  handed  round  in  genteel  company, 
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that  good  usage  is  thrown  away  upon  low  and  or- 
dinary minds  j  that  they  are  insensible  of  kindness, 
and  incapable  of  gratitude.  If  by  "  low  and  ordina- 
ry minds"  are  meant  the  minds  of  men  in  low  and 
ordinary  stations,  they  seem  to  be  affected  by  benefits 
in  the  same  way  thatall  others  are,  and  to  be  notes* 
ready  to  requite  them  :  and  it  would  be  avery  unac* 
countable  law  of  nature  if  it  were  otherwise* 

Whatever  uneasiness  we  occasion  to  oar  domestics, 
which  neither  promotes  our  service,  nor  answers  the 
just  ends  of  punishment,  is  manifestly  wrong ;  were 
it  only  upon  the  general  principle  of  diminishing  the 
sum  of  human  happiness. 

By  which  rule  we  are  forbidden, 

1.  To  enjoin  unnecessary  labour  or  confinement, 
from  the  mere  love  and  wantonness  of  domination* 

2.  To  insult  our  servants  by  harsh,  scornful,  or 
opprobrious  language* 

3.  To  refuse  them  any  harmless  pleasures* 

And  by  the  same  principle  are  also  forbidden  cause^ 
legs  or  immoderate  anger,  habitual  peevishness,  and; 
groundless  suspicion.  • 


CHAPTER    III. 
SLAVERY. 


I  HE  prohibitions  of  the  last  Chapter  extend 
to  the  treatment  of  slaves,  being  founded  upon  a 
principle  independent  of  the  contract  between  mas* 
ters  and  servants. 

I  define  slavery  to  be  "  an  obligation  to  labour  for 
the  benefit  of  the  master,  without  the  contract  or 
consent  of  the  servant." 

This  obligation  may  arise,  consistently  with  the  law 
ef  nature,  from  three  causes  ; 
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1.  Wfow  crimes. 

2.  From  captivity. 

3.  From  debt. 

In  the  first  case,  the  continuance  c£  the  slavery,  as 
of  any  other  punishment,  ought  to  be  proportioned 
to  die  crime;  in  the  second  and  third  cases,  it  ought 
to  cease,  as  soon  as  the  demand  of  the  injured  nation 
or  private  creditor  is  satisfied. 

The  eiave'trade  upon  the  coast  of  Africa  is  not  ex- 
cused by  these  principles.  When  dares  in  that  coun- 
try are  brought  to  market,  no  questions,  I  believe, 
are  asked  about  the  origin  or  justice  of  the  vendor's 
title.  It  may  be  presumed*  therefore,  that  this  title  is 
Hot  always,  if  it  be  ever,  founded  in  any  of  the  caus- 
es above  assigned. 

But  defect  of  right  in  the  first  purchase  is  the  least 
crime,  with  which  this  traffic  is  chargeable.  The 
natives  are  excited  to  war  and  mutual  depredation, 
for  the  sake  of  supplying  their  contracts,  or  furnish- 
ing the  market  with  slaves.  With  this  the  wicked- 
ness begins.  The  slaves,  torn  away  from  parents, 
wives,  children,  from  their  friends  and  companions, 
their  fields  and  flocks,  their  home  and  country,  are 
transported  to  the  European  settlements  in  America, 
with  no  other  accommodation  on  shipboard,  than 
what  is  provided  for  brutes.  This  is  the  second 
Stage  of  cruelty,  from  which  the  miserable  exiles  are 
delivered,  only  to  be  placed,  and  that  for  life,  in  sub« 
jection  to  a  dominion  and  system  of  laws,  the  most 
merciless  and  tyrannical  that  ever  were  tolerated 
qpon  the  face  of  die  earth  :  and  from  all  that  can  be 
learned  by  the  accounts  of  the  people  upon  the  spot, 
the  inordinate  authority,  which  the  plantation  law* 
confer  upon  the  slave-holder,  is  exercised,  by  the 
English  slave-holder,  especially,  with  rigour  and  bru* 
tality. 

But  necessity  is  pretended  5  the  name  under  which 
.every  enormity  is  attempted  to  be  justified*     And, 
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after  all,  what  is  the  necessity  ?  It  has  never  been 
proved  that  the  land  could  not  be  cultivated  there, 
as  it  is  here,  by  hired  servants.  It  is  said  that  it 
could  not  be  cultivated  with  quite  the  same  conve- 
nience and  cheapness,  as  by  the  labour  of  slaves  :by 
which  means,  a  pound  of  sugar*  which  the  planter 
now  sells  for  six  pence  could  not  be  afforded  under 
sixpence  half-penny    and  this  is  the  necessity  I 

The  great  revolution  which  has  taken  place  in 
the  Western  World  may  probably  conduce  (and  who 
knows  but  that  it  was  designed  r)  to  accelerate  die 
fall  of  this  abominable  tyranny  :  and  nayr  that  this 
contest,  and  the  passions  which  attend'it,  are  no 
more,  there  may  succeed  perhaps  a  season  fern  reflect* 
ittg,  whether  a  legislature,  which  had  so  long  lent 
its  assistance  to  the  support  of  an  Institution  replete 
with  human  misery,  was  fit  to  be  trusted  with  an 
empire,  the  most  extensive  that  ever  obtained  in  any 
age  or  quarter  of  the  world* 

Slavery  was  a  part  of  the  civil  constitution  of  most 
countries,  when  Christianity  appeared ;  yet  no  pas- 
sage is  to  be  found  in  the  Christian  scriptures,  by 
which  it  is  condemned  or  prohibited*  Tins  is  true  ; 
for  Christianity,  soliciting  admission  into  all  nations 
of  the  world,  abstained,  as  behoved  it,  from  inter- 
meddling with  the  civil  institutions  of  any.  But 
does  it  follow,  from  the-silence  of  scripture  concern- 
ing them,  that  %U  the  civil  institutions  which  then 
prevailed,' were  right  ?  or  that  the  bad  should  not 
be  exchanged  for  better  ? 

Beside  this,  the  discharging  of  slaves  from  all  ob- 
ligation to  obey^ieir  masters,  which  is  the  conse- 
quence of  pronouncing  slavery  to  be  unlawful, 
would  have  had  no  better  effect,  than  to  let  loose 
one  half  of  mankind  upon  the  other.  Slaves  would 
have  been  tempted  to  embrace  a  religion,  which 
asserted  their  right  to  freedom*  Masters  would 
hardly  have  been  persuaded  to  consent  to  claims 
fouAded  upon  such  authority.    The  most  calamitous 
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of  all  contests,  a  bellum  servile,  might  probably  have 
ensued,  to  the  reproach,  if  not  the  extinction  of  the 
Christian  name. 

The  truth  is,  the  emancipation  of  slaves  should  be 
gradual  ;  •  and  be  carried  on  by  provisions  of  law, 
and  under  the  protection  of  civil  government. 
Christianity  can  only  operate  as  an  alterative.  By 
the  mild  diffusion  of  its  fight  and  influence,  the 
minds  of  men  are  insensibly  prepared  to  perceive  and 
correct  the  enonaaktes,  winch  folly,  or  wickedness,  ofr 
aoctdent»  have  introduced  into  their  public  establish* 
meats.  In  this  way  the  Greek  and  Roman  slavery, 
and  since  these  the  feudal  tyranny,  has  declined  before 
it  And  we  trust  that,  as  the  knowledge  and  author- 
ity of  the  same  religion  advance  in  the  world,  they 
will  banish  what  remain*  of  this  odious  institution. 


CHAPTER    IV. 

CHARITY, 

PROFESSIONAL  ASSISTANCE. 

I  HIS  kind  of  beneficence  is  chiefly  to  be  ex* 
pectedfrom  members  of  the  legislature,  magistrates, 
medical,  legal,  and  sacerdotal  professions. 

1.  The  care  of  the  poor  ought  to  be  the  principal 
object  of  all  laws,  for  mis  plain  reason,  that  the  rich 
are  able  to  take  care  of  themselves. 

Much  has  been,  and  more  might  be  done,  by  the 
laws  of  this  country,  towards  the  relief  of  the  impo* 
tent,  and  the  protection  and  encouragement  of  the . 
industrious  poor.  Whoever  applies  himself  to  collect 
observations  upon  the  state  and  operation  of  the  poor 
laws,  and  to  contrive  remedies  for  the  imperfections 
and  abuses  which  he  observes,  and  digests  these  reme- 
dies into  acts  of  parliament,  and  conducts  them  by 
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argument  or  influence  through  the  two  branch**  of 
the  legislature,  or  communicates  his  ideas  to  those, 
who  are  more  likely  to  carry  them  into  effect ;  de- 
serve* well  of  a  class  of  the  community  so  numerous, 
that  their  happiness  forms  a  principal  part  of  the 
whole.  The  study  and  activity  thus  employed  is 
charity r  in  the  most  meritorious  sense  of  the  woixL 

2.  The  application  of  parochial  relief  is  entrusted 
in  the  first  instance  to  overseers  and  contractors,  who 
have  an  interest  in  opposition  to  that  of  the  poor,  in- 
asmuch as  whatever  they  allow  them  comes  in  pan 
out  of  their  own  pocket  For  this  reason,  the  law 
has  deposited  with  justices  of  the  peace,  a  power,  of 
superintendance  and  control ;  and  the  judicious  in- 
terposition of  this  power  is  a  most  usefat  exertion  of 
charity,  and  ofttimes  within  die  ability  of  those,  wiu> 
have  no  other  way  of  serving  their  generation.  A 
country  gentleman  of  very  moderate  education,  and 
who  has  little  to  spare  from  his  fortune,  by  learning 
so  much  of  the  poor  law  as  is  to  be  found  in  Dr. 
Bumfs  Justice,  and  by  furnishing  himself  with  a 
knowledge  of  the  prices  of  labour  and  provision,  so 
as  to  be  able  to  estimate  the  exigences  of  a  family, 
and  what  is  to  be  expected  from  their  industry,  may, 
in  this  way,  place  out  the  one  talent  committed  to 
him  to  great  account. 

S.  Of  all  private  professions,  that  of  medicine,  puts* 
h  in  a  man's  power  to  do  the  most  good  at  the  least 
expense.  Health,  which  is  precious  to  all,  is  to  the 
poor  invaluable  j  and  their  complaints*  as  agues, 
rheumatisms,  &c.  ate  often  such  as  yield  to  medicine* 
And  with  respect  to  the  expense,  drugs  at  first  hand  % 
cost  little,  and  advice ,  cost  nothing,  where  it  is  only 
bestowed  upon  those  who  could  not  afford  to  pay 
for  it. 

4.  The  rights  of  the  poor  are  not  so  important  or 
intricate  as  their  contentions  are  violent  and  ruinous; 
A  Lawyer  or  Attorney,  of  tolerable  knowledge  in 
his  profession,  has  commonly  judgment  enough  to 
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adjust  these  dispute*,  with  all  the  effect,,  and  without 
the  expense,  of  a  law-suit  j  and  he  may  be  said  to 
give  a  poor  man  twenty  pounds,  who  prevents  his 
throwing  it  away  upon  law.  A  legal  man,  whether 
of  the  profession  or  not,  who,  together  with  a  spirit 
of  conciliation,  possesses  the  confidence  of  his  neigh- 
bourhood, will  be  much  resorted  to  for  this  purpose, 
especially  since  the  great  increase  of  costs  has  produc- 
ed a  general  dread  of  going  to  law* 

Nor  is  this  line  of  beneficence  confined  to  arbitra* 
turn*  Seasonable  counsel,  coming  with  the  weight 
which  the  reputation  of  the  adviser  gives  it,  will  of- 
ten beep  or  extricate  the  rash  and  uninformed  out  of 
.great  difficulties. 

Lastly,  I  know  not  a  more  exalted  charity  than 
that  winch  presents  a  shield  against  the  rapacity  qt 
persecution  of  a  tyrant 

&  Betwixt  argument  and  authority  (I  mean  that 
authority  which  flows  from  voluntary  respect,  and 
attends  upon  sanity  and  disinterestedness  of  charac- 
ter) something  may  be  done  amongst  the  lower  or- 
ders of  mankind,  towards  the  regulation  of  then- 
conduct,  and  the  satisfaction  of  their  thoughts. 
This  office  belongs  to  the  ministers  of  religion j  or 
rather  whoever  undertakes  it  becomes  a  minister  of 
religion.  The  inferior  clergy,  who  are  nearly  upon 
a  level  with  the  common  sort  of  their  parishioners, 
and  who  on  that  account  gain  an  easier  admission  to 
their  society  and  confidence,  have  in  this  respect 
more  in  their  power  than  their  superiors  :  the  dis- 
creet use  of  this  power  constitutes  one  of  the  most, 
respectable  functions  of  human  nature. 
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CHAPTER    V* 

CHAAITt; 

PECUNIARY  BOUNTY. 
1.     the  ibUg&tion  to  bestou>  relief  upon  the  plot. 
VL  The  manner  of  bestowing  it. 
III.  TbepreTenasbywbkbmmexvust  tbemdvesfromiU 

1  The  obligation  to  bestow  relief  upon  the  poor. 

1HEY  who  rank  pttr  imongst  the  original 
impulses  of  our  nature,  rightly  contend,  that,  when 
this  principle  prompts  us  to  the  relief  erf  human  mis- 
ery, it  indicates  the  divine  intention*  and  our  duty* 
Indeed  the  same  Conclusion  is  Reducible  fiom  the  ex* 
istence  of  the  passion;  whatever  account  be  riven  of 
its  origin.  Whether  it  be  an  instinct  or  a  habit,  it 
is  in  fact  a  property  of  our  xtatiire,  which  God  ap- 
pointed :  and  the  final  cause,  for  which  it  was  appoint* 
ed,  is  to  afford  to  the  miserable,  in  the  Compassion 
of  their  fellowcfeatures,  a  remedy  for  thofte  inequal- 
ities and  distresses  which  God  foresaw  that  many 
must  be  exposed  to,  under  every  general  rule  for 
the  distribution  of  property. 

Beside  this,  the  poor  hare  a  claim  founded  in  the 
law  of  nature,  which  may  be  thus  explained*  All 
things  were  originally  common.  No  one  being  able 
to  produce  a  eharter  from  heaven*  had  any  bettetf 
tide  to  a  particular  possession  than  his  next  neigh- 
bour. There  were  reasons  for  mankind's  agreeing 
upon  a  separation  of  this  common  fund  ;  and  God 
for  these  reasons  is  presumed  to  hate  ratified  it* 
But  this  separation  was  made  and  consented  to,  upon 
the  expectation  and  condition,  that  every  one  shot^d 
have  left  a  sufficiency  for  his  subsistence,  or  the 
means  of  procuring  it  s  and  as  to  fixed  laws  for  tha 
regulation  of  property  can  be  so  contrived,  as  to 
provide  for  the  relief  of  every  ease  and  diftress  whfcb 
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may  arise,  these  cases  and  distresses,  when  their  right 
and  share  in  the  common  stock  was  given  up  or  taken 
from  them,  were  supposed  to  be  left  to  the  voluntary 
bounty  of  those,  who  might  be  acquainted  with  the 
exigences  of  their  situation*  and  in  the  way  of  af- 
fording assistance.    And  therefore,  when  the  parti- 
tion of   property  is  rigidly  maintained  against  the 
claims  of  indigence  and  distress,  it  is  maintained  in 
opposition  to  the  intention  of  those  who  made  it,  and 
to  bis*  who  is  the  Supreme  Proprietor  of  eriery  thing, 
sod  who  has  filled  the  world  with  plenteousness  for  the 
sustentstion  and  comfort  of  all  whom  he  sends  into  it. 
The  Christian  scriptures  are  more  copious  and  ex- 
pKdt  ttpsa  this  duty  than  upon  almost   any   other* 
The  dettripriott  which  Christ  hath  left  us  of  the  pro- 
ceeding* at  the  last  day,  establishes  the  obligation  of 
feouflty*  beyond  controversy*    "  When  the  Son  of 
Stan  shall  come  in  his  glory,  and  ail  the  holy  angeb 
with  trim,  then  shall  he  sit  upon  the  throne  at  his  glo- 
ry*  and  bifcr*  him  shall  be  gathered  all  nations  ; 
wid  he  shall  separate  them  one  from  another,— The* 
shall  the  King  say  unto  them  on  his ,  right   hand, 
Gbme,  ye  blessed  of  toy  Father,  inherit  tire  kingdom 
prepared  for  you  from  the  foundation  of  the  world  : 
For  I  was  an  hungered,  and  ye  gate  me  meat  i  I  waft 
d&sty,  and  ye  gawt  ate  drink  :  I  .was  a  stranger,  and 
y*  took  me  in  r  naked,  and  ye  clothed  me :  I  was 
sfck,  and  ye  visited  me  :  I  was  in  prison,  and  ye  came 
ttoto  me*— And  inasmuch  a*  ye  have  doneit  to  one  of 
the  least  of  these  my  brethren,  ye  have  done  k  unto 
me/**    ft  is  not  necessary  to  understand  this  passage 
aft  a  literal  account  of  what  will  actually  pass  on  that 
dav.    Sttpposbig  it  only  a  seediest  description  of  the 
mm  and  priodpfe*,  by  which  die  Supreme  Arbiter 
of  wt  destiny  yrfll:  regulate  his  decisions,  it  conveys 
the  s&melesso*  to  w  j  it  equally  demonstrates,  cdf 
tew  great  value  and  importance  these  dudes  in  die 
ri&h*  of  (Bod  are,  and  what  stress  will  be  hoi  upon 
them*    T^  Apo^tssfco  describe  this  virtue  »p«>- 
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ffokfaz  the  divine  &ro*r  in  aft  ewlmmt  degree; 
And  these  recommendations  hare  produced  thdr 
effect.  It  does  hot  appear  that,  before  {berimes  of 
Christianity,  an  infirmary,  hospital,  er  public  char* 
ty  of  any  kind,  existed  in  die  world  ;  whereas  most 
countries  in  Christendom  have  long  abounded  with 
these  institutions.  *  To  winch  may  fee  added,  that  * 
spirit  of  private  liberality  seems  to  flourish  amidst  the 
decay  of  many  other  virtues :  not  to  mention  the 
legal  provision  for  the  poor,  which  obtains  in  thai 
country,  and  which  was  unknown  and  unthought  of 
by  tl)e  most  humanized  nations  of  antiqufcv, 

St.  Bml  adds  upon  the  subject  an  excellent  dmc 
tion  ;  and  which  is  practicable  by  all  who  Jiavfe  any 
thing  to  give.  "  Upon  the  first  day  qf  the  wed* 
(or  any  other  stated  time)  let  everjr  one  of  yen  4arr 
by  in  store,  as  God  hath  prospered  him/*  By  whi^v 
I  understand  Bt.  Paul  to  recommend  what  is  the  ?*• 
ry  dung  wanting  with  most  men,  the  iehffg  cbafitabt* 
upon  a  plan ;  that  is,  from  a  deliberate  comparison  of 
our  fortunes  with  the  reasonable  expenses  and  ex* 
pectation  vf  our  families,  to  compute  what  we  ean 
spare,  and  to  lay  by  so  much  for  charitable  purpose* 
m  some  mode  or  other.  The  mode  will  be  a  con- 
sideration afterwards. 

The  effect  which  Christianity  produced  upon  some 
of  its  first  converts,  was  such  as  might  be  looked  fyp 
from  a  divine  religioti  cfomfeg  trith  full  force  and 
miraculous  evidence  upon  the  consciences  of  man- 
kind. It  overwhelmed  all  worldly  considerations, ' 
in  the  expectation  of  a  mote  important  existence/ 
*  And  the  multitude  of  diem  that  believed  were  of 
one  heart  and  of  one  soul ;  neither  said  any  of  Aem 
that  ought  of  the  things  whith  he  possessed  w*s  fete 
own  ;  but  they  had  alt  things  in  coimnon.^Nfcither 
was  there  any  among  th^m  mat  tacked ;  for  as  many 
as  were  possessors  of  lands  or  houses  sold  them,  and 
brought  the  prices  of  the  things  that  were  sold,  and 
kid  them  dcrtfn  attfce  Aposttes*  feet;,  and  distrita* 
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(on  wa*  made  unto  every  man  according  a$  he  had 
need,"    Acts,  iv.  S2. 

Nevertheless,  this  oommunity  of  goods,  howevep 
it  manifested  the  sincere  zeal  of  the  primitive  Chris* 
tians,  is  no  precedent  for  our  imitation*  It  was 
confined  to  the  church  at  Jerusalem  j  continued  not 
long  there;  was  neyer  enjoined  upon  any  (Acts,  v. 
4)  ;  and  although  it  intent  suit  with  the  particular 
circumstances  of  a  small  and  select  society,  is  alto- 
gether impracticable  in  a  large  and  mixed  comma* 
nity. 

The  conduct  of  the  Apostles  upon  the  occasion 
deserves  to  be  noticed.  Their  followers  laid. down 
their  fortunes  at  their  feet:  hut  so  far  were  they 
from  taking  advantage  of  this  unlimited  confidence 
to  enrich  themselves,  or  establish  their  own  author- 
ity, that  they  soon  after  got  rid  of  this  business,  as 
inconsistent  with  the  mam  object  of  their  mission, 
and  transferred  the  custody  and  management  of  the 
publicfund,to  deacons, elected  to  that  office  by  the; 
people  at  large*    (Actsvi.) 

U.  The  maimer,  ef  bestowing  bnuniyr^or  the  different 
kinds  of  charity. 

Every  question  between  the  different  kinds  of 
ycharity  supposes  the  sum  bestowed  to  be  the  same. 

There  are  three  kinds  of  charity  which  prefer  a 
tlaimto  attention. 

The  firet,  and  in  my  judgment,  one  of  th«  best  is, 
t$  give  stated  and  considerable  sums,  by  wjay  of  pen* 
«on  or  annuity  to  individuals  or  faiqilie*,  with  whose, 
behaviour  and  distress  we  ourselves  are  acquainted. 
When  J  speak  of  considerable  sums,  I  mean  only,  that 
five  pounds,  or  any  other  sum,  given  at  once,  ot  di- 
vided amongst  five  or  fewer  families,  will  do  more 
good  than  the  same  sum  distributed  amongst  a  great- 
er number  in  shillings  or  half  crowns  \  and  that, 
because  it  is  more  likely  to  be  properly  applied  by 
the  persons  who  receive  it.  A  poor  fellow,  who  can 
fcjd  no  better  uw  for  a  shilling  than  to  drink  hia 
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benefactor's  health,  and  purchase  half  an  hour's  re* 
creation  for  himself,  would  hardly  break  into  a  guin* 
ca  for  any  such  purpose,  or  be  so  improvident,  as 
not  to  lay  it  by  for  an  occasion  of  importance,  e.  g. 
for  his  rent,  his  clothing,  fuel,  or  stock  of  winters 
provision.  It  is  a  stfll  greater  recommendation  of 
this  kind  of  charity,  that  pensions  and  annuities; 
which  are  paid  regularly,  and  can  be  expected  at  the 
time,  are  the  only  way  by  which  we  can  prevent 
one  part  of  the  poor  man's  sufferings,  the  dread  of 
want. 

2.  But  as  this  kind  of  charity  supposes  that  proper 
objects  of  such  expensive  benefactions  fell  within  our 
private  knowledge  and  observation,  which  does  not? 
happen  to  all,  a  second  method  of  doing  good,  which 
is  in  every  one's  power  who  has  the  money  to  spare, 
is  by  subscription  to  public  charities.  Public  chari- 
ties admit  of  this  argument  in  their  favour,  that 
your  money  goes  farmer  towards  attaining  the  end 
for  which  it  is  given,  than  it  can  do  by  any  private 
and  separate  beneficence.  A  guinea,  for  example,' 
contributed  to  an  infirmary,  becomes  the  means  of 
providing  one  patient  at  least  with  a  physician,  sur- 
geon, apothecary,  with  medicine,  diet,  lodging,  and 
suitable  attendance  ;  which  is  not  the  tenth  part  of 
what  the  same  assistance,  if  it  could  be  procured  at  all, 
would  cost  to  a  sick  person  or  family  in  any  other 
situation. 

3.  The  last,  and,  compared  with  the  former,  the" 
lowest  exertion  of  benevolence,  is  in  the  relief  of  beg-" 
gars.  Nevertheless,  I  by  no  means  approve  the  in- 
discriminate rejection  of  all  who  implore  our  alms  in 
this  way.  Some  may  perish  by  such  a  conduct.  Men 
are  sometimes  overtaken  by  distress,  for  which  all 
other  relief  would  dome  too  late.  Beside  which,  res* 
olutions  of  this  kind  compel  us  to  offer  such  violence 
to  our  humanity,  as  may  go  near,  in  a  little  while, 
tp  suffocate  the  principle  itself ;  which  is  a  very  sen- 
ilis consideration.    A  good  man,  if  he  do  not  sur- 
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mder  JwMBif  Id  Mi  feelings  without  reserve,  wio 
pt  least  bad  «ft  «ir  to  importmiitieB,  which  come  tc« 
eompsrtied  with  outward  attestations  c£  Eatress  y 
and  after  a  patient  sudienet  of  the  complaint,  wstt 
direct  himself,  not  so  modify  any  previous  wsohi- 
Itfen  which  he  may  have  farmed  upon  the  subject, 
9efcy  Ae  rircmnstanceg  and  credftiQity  of  the  ac- 
count that  he  receives- 

There  are  other  species^  charity  weH  contrived 
t»  mdke4bem<meycnpendtd£*/far  ;  such  asfceqt* 
ing  down  the  price  of  fuel  or  provision,  in  case  of 
a  monopoly  or  temporary  scarcity,  bf  purchasing 
the  articles  at  the  best  market,  and  mailing  them  at 
prime  coat,  or  at  asmaH  loss ;  or  the  adding  of  a 
bounty  to  particular  species  of  labour,  when  the  price 
9  accidentally  depressed. 

The  proprietors  of  large  estate  have  it  in  the* 
po^er  to  facilitate  the  maintenance,  and  thenar  to 
encourage  the  establislwiemof  franilie6  {which  ie  one 
of  the  nobles^  pwpofise  to  which  the  mh  and  grea$ 
an  convert  their  endeavours)  by  buiVEng  cottages, 
splitting  farms,  ere^tkig  nyu&ufactueesi,  cultivating 
wmtet^  embanking  die  tea,  draining  marshes,  and  other 
expedients,  wdiicii  die  siaaiakm  of  each  estate  point* 
one  if  the  profits  of  these  undertakings  do  not  re* 
pay  the  expense,  let  the  authors  of  them  place  the 
difference  to  the  account  of  charity.  It  is  true  of 
almost  all  such  projects,  that  the  public  ia  a  gainer 
by  them  whatever  the  owner  he.  And  where  the- 
loss  can  be  spared,  this  consideration  is  sufficient. 

It  is  become  a  question  of  some  importance,  under 
what  circumstances  works  of  chaiity  ought  to  be 
done  in  private*  and  when  they  may  be  made  public 
without  detracting  from  die  merit  of  the  action,,  if 
indeed thevever  may;  the  Author  of  our  religion 
having  delivered  a  rule  upon  this  subject  which  seems 
to  enjoin  universal  secrecy ;  "  When  thou  does!  aims, 
let  not  thy  left  hand  know  what  thy  right  hand  doth  y 
that  thy  alms  may  be  in  secret,  and  thy  Father  which 
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With  m  secret,  hnsetf  &a&  reward  died  openly," 
(Matt.  Ti.3*  4.)  From  the  preamble  to  this  prahifaift 
tkm  I  think  it,  however,  plain,  that  our  Saviour** 
sole  design  was  to  forbid  atumathm,  and  all  publish* 
log  of  good  works  which  proceed  from  that  motive* 
"  Take  heed  that  ye  do  not  your  alios  before  men,  ta 
be  see*  $f  them  %  otherwise  ye  have  no  reward  of  yd** 
Father  which  is  m  heaven  :  therefore,  when  thoii 
doest  thine  alma,  do  not  sound  a  trumpet  before  thee, 
as  the  hypocrites  do,  i&  the  synagogues  and  in  tb* 
streets,  that  they  via)  have  glory  of  men.  Verily  I  say 
unto  thee,  they  have  their  reward/'  v.  2.  There 
are  motives  for  the  jk*nc  our  alms  in  public  beside 
those  of  ostentation  j  with  which  therefore  our  Sa-< 
viaw'srule  has  no  concern  :  such  as  to  testify  om* 
approbation  of  some  particular  species  of  charity, 
and  to  recommend  it  to  others ;  to  take  off  the  pre-* 
judice,  which  the  want,  or,  which  is  the  same  thing, 
the  suppression  of  our  name  in  the  list  of  contributors 
might  excite  against  the  charity,  or  against  ourselves 
And,  so  long  as  these  motives  are  free  from  any  mix* 
ture  of  vanity,,  they  are  in  no  danger  of  invading 
our  Saviour's  prohibition :  they,  rather  seem  to  com- 
ply with  another  direction  which  he  has  left  us  i 
"  Let  your  light  so  shine  before  men,  that  they  mat 
see  your  good  works,  and  glorify  your  Father  which 
is  in  heaven."  If  it  be  necessary  to  propose  a  precise 
distinction  upon  the  subject,  I  can  think  of  none  bet- 
ter than  the  following*  When  our  bounty  is  beyoad 
our  fortune  or  station,  that  is,  when  it  is  more 
than  could  be  expected  from  us,  our  charity  should 
be  private,  if  privacy  be  practicable  :  when  it  is  not 
more  than  might  be  expected,  it  may  be  public  :  for 
we  cannot  hope  to  influence  others  to  the  imitation: 
of  extraordinary  generosity,  and  therefore  want,  ig 
the  former  case,  the'  only  justifiable  ttasoft  for  mak* 
ing  it  public. 

Having  thus  described  several  different  exertion* 
of  charity,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  take  notice  of 
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i  specie  of  liberality,  which  id  tot  charity  in  Say 
tense  of  the  word :  I  mean  the  giving  of  entertain- 
ments or  liquor,  for  the  sake  of  popularity  j  or  the 
rewarding,  treating,  and  maintaining  the  company 
ions  of  our  diversions,  as  hunters,  shooters,  fishers, 
and  the  like*  I  do  not  say  that  this  is  criminal ;  I 
only  say  that  it  is  not  charity  ;  and  that  we  are  not 
to  suppose*  because  We  give,  and  give  to  the  poor,  that 
it  will  ttand  in  the  place,  or  supersede  the  obligation, 
of  more  meritorious  and  disinterested  bounty. 

III.  The  pretences  by  which  men  extuse  theme/vaf 
from  giving  to  ihe  poor. 

1.  u  That  they  have  nothing  to  spate,*  1.  e.  noth<* 
ing  for*  which  they  have  not  provided  some  other 
use  ;  nothing  which  their  plan  of  expense,  together 
trith  the  savings  they  have  resolved  to  lay  by,  will 
hot  exhaust :  never  reflecting  whether  it  be  in  their 
power  j  or  that  it  is  their  duty  to  Retrench  their  ex- 
penses, and  contract  their  plan, "  that  they  may  have 
to  give  to  thenl  that  Heed ;"  or  rather  that  thig 
ought  to  have  been  part  6f  their  plan  originally. 

2.  "  That  they  have  foniilies  of  their  own,  and  that 
charity  begins  at  home/'  Hie  extent  of  this  plea 
will  be  considered,  when  we  cotae  to  explain  the 
duty  of  ^parents. 

S.  "  That  charity  does  not  Consist  in  riving  mori- 
£y,  but  in  benevolence,  philanthropy,  love  to  all 
maiikind*  goodness  of  heart,  tic."  Hear  St.  James. 
"If a  brother  or  sister  be  naked,  and  destitute  of" 
daily  food,  and  one  bf  you  say  unto  them,  Depart 
in  pe*ce,  be  ye  warmed  and  filled,  notwithstanding^* 
give  them  riot  those  things  which  are  needful  to  the  body > 
what  doth  it  profit  V*  (James  ii.  lS9  16.) 

4.  "  That  giving  to  the  poor  is  not  mentioned  in 
St.  Paulas  description  of  charity,  in  the  thirteenth 
chapter  of  his  fii-st  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians."  This 
is  not  a  description  of  charity,  but  of  good-nature ; 
and  it  is  not  necessary  that  every  duty  be  mentioned 
in  every  place. 
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«.  «  Ttathe?  pay  the.  poor  m*>"  :  Th«jr  might 
&s  well  allege  that  ther  pay  their  debts  ;  for  the 
poor  have  the  s*ne  right  to  that  portion  of  *  man's 
property,  which  the  laws  aepgn  to  them,  that  the 
man  himself  has  to  the  remainder* 
.,  6.  M  That  they  employ  many  pro*,  persons  :"-• 
for  their  own  sake,  not  the  poor's  y  otherwise  it  is  ft 

.  7-  "  That  the  poor  do  not  suffer  so  much  as  w# 
imagine  ;  that  education  and  habit  have  reconciled 
.them  to  the  evils  of  their  condition,  and  make  them 
easy  under  it."  Habit  can  never  reconcile  human 
feature  to  the  extremities  of  cold,  hunger,  and  thirst) 
tiny  more  than  it  Catt  reconcile  the  hand  to  the 
touch  of  a  red-hot  iron  :  besides,  the  question  is  not, 
how  Unhappy  any  one  is,  but  how  mu<&  more  hap- 
py we  can  make  him. 

6.  "  That  these  people,  give  them  what  yon  will, 
will  flevdr  thank  you,  or  think  of  you  for  it/9  In 
the  first  place,  this  is  not  true :  in  the  second  place* 
it  was  not  for  the  sake  of  their  thanks  that  you  re* 
Keyed  them* 

9.  "  That  we  are  liable  to  be  imposed  Upon."  If 
&  4ue  inquiry  be  made,  our  merit  is  the  same  :  be- 
hide  that,  the  distress  is  generally  real,  although  the 
Cause  be  untruly  fctatdd. 

_  10.  *  That  they  should  apply  to  their  parishes." 

vThis  is  not  always  practicable  I  to  which  we  may 

^add^that  there  are  many  requisites  to  a  comfortable 

Subsistence,  which  parish  relief  does  not  supply  }  and 

that  thefe  are    some,  who  would  suffer  almost  as 

much  from  receiving  parish  relief,  as  by  the  want 

of  it ;    and   lastly,  that  there  are  many  modes  of 

charity,  to  which  this  answer  does  not  relate  at  all. 

11.  "  That  giving  money  encourages  idleness 

tod  vagrancy."    This   is  true   only  of  injudicious 

and  indiscriminate  generosity. 

12.  "  That  we  have  too  many  objects  of  charity 
at  heme,  to  bestow  any  thing  upon  strangers  $  or 
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that  there  an  other  charities,  which  are  more  useful 
or  stand  in  greater  need."  The  value  of  this  excuse 
depends  enkrely  upon  the  fact,  whether  we  actually 
relieve  thdse  neighbouring  objects,  and  contribute 
to  those  other  charities. 

*  Beside  all  these  excuses,  pride,  or  prudery,  or 
delicacy,  or  love  of  ease,  keep  one  half  of  the  world 
out  of  the  way  of  observing  what  the  other  half 
suffer. 


CHAPTER    VI. 

RESENTMENT, 

RESENTMENT  may  be  distinguished  lata 
anger  and  revenge. 

By  tfflgw,  I  mean  the  pain  we  suffer  upon  the  re* 
ceipt  of  an  injury  or  affront,  with  the  usual  effect* 
of  that  pain  upon  ourselves. 
v  By  revenge,  the  inflicting  of  pun  upon  the  person 
who  has  injured  or  offended  us,  farther  than  the 
j4$t  ends  of  punishment  or  reparation  require. 

Anger  prompts  to  revenge  \  hut  it  is  possible  tor 
suspend  the  effect,  when  we  cannot  altogether  quell 
the  principle.  We  are  bound  also  to  endeavour  to 
qualify  and  correct  the  principle  itself.  So  that  our 
duty  requires  two  different  applications  of  the  mind  i 
and,  for  that  reason,  anger  and  revenge  may  be  con- 
sidered separately.  * 


CHAPTER    Vlt 
ANGER.     -0* 


Be  ye  angry  and  sin  not  j"  therefore  all  an- 
ger is  not  sinful  :  1  suppbse,  because  some  degree  of 
it,  and  upon  some  oceairotts,  is  heritable. 
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.  it  becomes  siaful,  or  contradicts*  however,  the  rate 
of  scripture,  when  it  is  conceived  upon  slight  tad  in* 
adequate  provocations,  and  when  it  continues  long. 

l.  When  it  is  conceived  upon  alight  provocation*  % 
for,  "  charity  suffereth  long,  is  not  easily  provoked," 
"  Let  every  man  be  alow  to  anger/9  Peace,  long 
suffering,  gentleness,  meekness*  are  enumerated 
among  the  fruits  of  the  Spirit,  Gal.  v.  S3,  and  com* 
pose  the  true  Christian  temper,  as  to  this  article  of 
duty. 

9,  When  it  continues  long  ;  for,  "  let  not  the 
sun  go  down  upon  your  *rath." 

These  precepts,  and,  all  reasoning  indeed  upon 
the  subject,  suppose  the  passion  of  anger  to  be  with* 
in  our  power  :  and  this  power  consists  net  so  much 
in  any  faculty  we  possess  of  appeasing  our  wrath  at 
the  time  (for  we  are  passive  under  the  smart  which 
^n  injury  or  affront  occasions,  and  all  we  can  then 
do  is  to  prevent  its  breaking  out  into  action)  as  in. 
so  molifying  our  minds  by  habits  of  just  reflection, 
as  to  be  less  irritated  by  Impressions  or  injury,  and  tn 
be  sooner  pacified. 

Reflections  proper  for  this  purpose,  and  which 
may  be  called  the  sedatives  of  anger,  are  the  follow* 
ing :  the  possibility  of  mistaking  the  motives  'from 
which  the  conduct  that  offends  us  proceeded  ;  how 
often  our  offences  have  been  the  effect  of  inadver- 
tency, when  they  were  construed  into  indications  of 
malice  ;  the  inducement  which  prompted  our  ad- 
versary to  act  as  he  did,  and  how  powerfully  the 
same  inducement  has,  at  one  time  or  other,  operated 
upon  ourselves  ;  that  he  is  suffering  perhaps  under 
3  contrition,  which  he  is  ashamed,  or  wants  oppor- 
tunity, to  confess  j  and  how  ungenerous  it  is  to  tri-. 
utnpn  by  coldness  or  insult  over  a  spirit  already  hum- 
bled in  secret ;  that  the  returns  of  kindness  are  sweet, 
and  that  there  is  neither  honour,  nor  virtue,  nor 
yie  in  resisting  them — for  some  persons  think  them-, 
selves  bound  to  cherish  and  keep  alive  their  mdig- 
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nation,  when  they  find  it  dying  away  of  itself.  We 
may  remember  that  others  nave  their  passions,  their 
prejudices,  their  favourite  aims,  their  fears,  their 
cautions,  their  interests,  their  sudden  impulses,  their 
varieties  of  apprehension,  as  well  as  we :  we  may 
tecolled  what  hath  sometimes  passed  in  our  own 
minds,  when  we  have  got  on  the  wrong  side  of  a 
quarrel,  and  imagine  the  same  to  be  passing  in  our 
adversary's  mind  now  j  when  we  become  sensible  of 
our  misbehaviour,  what  palliations  we  perceived  in 
it,  and  expected  others  to  perceive  :  how  we  were 
affected  by  the  kindness,  and  felt  the  superiority  of 
a  generous  reception  and  ready  forgiveness]  hpw 
persecution  revived  our  spirits  with  our  enmity,  and 
seemed  to  justify  the  conduct  in  ourselves,  which 
we  before  blamed.  Add  to  this,  the  indecency  of- 
extravagant  anger ;  how  k  renders  us,  whilst  it 
lasts,  the  scorn  and  sport  of  all  about  us,  of  which 
U  leaves  us,  when  it  ceases,  sensible  and  ashamed  ; 
the  inconveniences,  and  irretrievable  misconduct 
into  which  our  irascibility  has  sometimes  betrayed 
us  ;  the  friendships  it  has  lost  us  ;  the  distresses  and 
embarrassments  in  which  we  have  been  involved  by 
it ;  and  the  sore  repentance  which  on  one  account 
or  other  it  always  costs  us. 

But  the  reflection  calculated  above  all  others  to  al- 
lay the  haughtiness  of  temper  which  is  ever  finding 
out  provocations,  and  which  renders  anger  so  impetu- 
ous, is  that  which  the  gospel  proposes  ;  namely,  that 
we  ourselves  are.,  or  shortly  shall  be,  suppliants  for 
mercy  and  pardon  at  the  judgment  seat  of  God. 
Imagine  our  secret  sins  disclosed  and  brought  to 
light  ;  imagine  us  thus  humbled  and  exposed  ;  trem- 
bling under  the  hand  of  God ;  casting  ourselves  on 
his  compassion  ;  crying  out  for  mercy  :  imagine  such 
a  creature  to  talk  of  satisfaction  and  revenge ;  refus- 
ing to  be  entreated,  disdaining  to  forgive  ;  extrenjp 
to  mark  and  to  resent  what  is  done  amiss  ;  imagines 
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I  say  this,  and  you  can  hardly  feign  to  yourself  a* 
instance  of  more  impious  and  unnatural  arrogance. 

The  point  is  to  habituate  ourselves  to  these  reflect 
tkrns*  till  they  rise  up  of  their  own  accord  when  they 
are  wanted,  that  is,  instantly  upon  the  receipt  of  ai| 
injury  pr  affront,  and  with  sucn  force  and  colouring^ 
as  both  tb  mitigate  the  paroxisms  of  our  anger  at  the 
time,  and  at  length  to  produce  aji  aspiration  in  the 
temper  and  disposition  itself, 


CHAPTER    VHL 
REVENGE. 


ixLL  pain  occasioned  to  another  in  conse*    , 

Sence  of  an  offence,  or  injury  received  from  him,    ■ 
ther  than  what  is  calculated  to  procure  repara- 
tion, or  promote  the  just  ends  of  punishment,  is  so 
much  revenge. 

There  can  be  no  difficulty  in  Knowing  when  we 
occasion  pain  to  another ;  nor  much  in  distinguish*    ,' 
ing  whether  we  do  so,  with  a  view  only  to  the  ends  .-• 
of  punishment,  or  from  revenge ;   far  in  the  one 
case  we  proceed  with  reluctance,  in  the  other  with 
pleasure. 

It  is  highly  probable  from  the  light  of  nature,  that  • 
a  passion,  which  seeks  its  gratification  immediately  '/} 
and  expressly  in  giving  pain,  is  disagreeable  to  the 
benevolent  will  and  counsels  of  the  Creator.  Other 
passions  and  pleasures  may,  and  often  do,  produce 
pain  to  some  one  ;  but  then  pain  is  not,  as  it  is 
here,  the  object  of  the  passion,  and  the  direct  cause 
of  the  pleasure.  This  probability  is  converted  into 
certainty,  if  we  give  credit  to  the  authority  which 
dictated  the  several  passages  of  the  Christian  scrip- 
tapes  that  foncfeipn  revenge,  or,  what  is  the  same 
thing,  which  enjoin  forgiveness. 
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.  We  will  nt  down  the  principal  of  these  passages  j 
and  endeavour  to  collect  from  them,  what  conduct 
qpon  the  whole  is  allowed  towards  an  enemy,  3&d 
What  is  forbidden. 

"  If «  forgive  meat  their  trespasses,  your  heaven* 
Jy  Jatner  will  also  forgive  ypu  j  but  u  ye  forgive 
not  raefr  their  trespasses,  neither  will  your  Father 
forgive  your  trespasses/9  "  And  his  lora  was  wroth,, 
and  delivered  him  to  the  tormentors,  till  he  should 

Eay  all  that  was  due  unto  him  :  so  likewise  shall  my 
eavenly  Father  do  also  unto  you,  if  ye  from  your 
hearts  forgive  not  every  one  his  brother  their  tres- 
passes." "  Put  o£  bowels  of  mercy,  kindness,  hum- 
bleness of  mind,  meekness,  long  suffering,  forbear- 
ing one  another,  forgiving  on,e  another  ;  if  any  man 
have  a  quarrel  against  any,  even  as  Christ  forgave 
you,  so  akp  do  ye."  "  Be  patient  towards  all  men  ; 
see  that  none  render  evil  for  evil  unto  any  man." 
u  Avenge  not  yourselves,,  but  rather  give  place  vaxta 
wrath  :  for  it  is  written,  Vengeance  is  mine,  I  will 
repay,  saith  the  Lord.  Therefore,  if  thine  enemy 
hunger,  feed  him  ;  if  he  thirst,  give  him  drink  ;  for, 
iq  so  doing,  thou  shall  heap  coal*  of  fire  on  his  head^ 
Be  not  overcome  pf  evil,  but'  overcome  evil  with* 
good."* 

I  think  it  evident,  from  some  of  th^se  passages 
taken  separately,  and  still  more  so  from  all  of  them 
together,  that  www,  as  described  in  the  beginning 
of  this  Chapter,  is  forbidden  in,  every  degree,  under 
all  forms,  and  upon  every  occasion.  We  are  like- 
wise forbidden  to  refuse  to  an  enemy  even  the  most 
imperfect  right }  "if  he  hunger,  teed  him;  if  he 
thirst,  give  him  drink,"t  which  are  examples  of  im- 
perfect rights.    If  one  who  has  offended  us,  sqlicit 

*  Matth.vL  34,  15.  xviii.  34,35.  Col.  iii.  12,  13.  Thcss.  v>  14,15. 
Rom.  jrii.  19,20,21. 

+  See  also  Exodus  xxul.  4.  *  If  thou  meet  thine  enemy's  oz,  or  his  aas,  go- 
ing a*tray.  thou  shalt  sorely  bring  it  back  to  him  again  ;  if  thou  see  the  ass  © 
|iiin  that  hateth  thee  lying  under  his  burden,  and  would  forbear  to  help  him. 
thou  shalt  surely  kelp  with  him.*1 
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from  us  a  vote  to  which  his  qualifications  entitle 
him,  we  toay  not  refuse  it  from  motives  of  resent- 
ment, or  the  reineittbrance  of  what  we  have  suffered 
at  his  hands*  His  right,  and  our  obligation  which 
follows  the  right,  are  not  altered  by  his  enmity  to  us, 
or  by  ours  to  him. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  do  ijot  conceive,  that  these*  j*v 
prohibitions  were  intended  to  interfere  with  the  ^ 
punishment  or  prosecution  of  public  offenders.  In  (J 
the  eighteenth  chapter  of  St.  Matthew,  our  Saviour 
tells  his  disciples, a  If  thy  brother  who  has  trespassed 
against  thee  neglect  to  hear  the  church,  let  him  be  un- 
to thee  as  an  heathfen  man,  and  a  publican."  Imme- 
diately after  this,  when  St.  Pfcter  asked  him,  "  Hovf 
aft  shall  my  brother  sin  against  me,  and  I  forgive 
him  ?  till  seven  times?"  Christ  replied,  "  I  say  not 
unto  thee  until  seven  times,  but  until  seventy  times 
seven  \'*  that  is,  as  often  as  he  repeats  the  offence. 
From  these  two  adjoining  passages  compared  togeth- 
er, -we  are  authorized  to  conclude  that  the  forgive- 
ness of  an  enemy  is  not  inconsistent  wkh  the  pro- 
ceeding against  nim  as  a  public  offender ;  and  thai 
the  discipline  established  in  religious  or  civil  societies, 
for  the  restraint  or  punishment  of  criminals,  ought 
to  be  upheld. 

If  the  magistrate  be  not  ded  down  by  these  prohi-  £ 
bhions  from  the  execution  of  his  office*  neither  k  ^ 
die  prosecutor ;  for  the  office  of  die  prosecutor  is  as 
necessary  as  that  of  the  magistrate. 

tfor,  by  parity  of  reason,  are  private  persons  with- 
held m>m  the  correction  of  vice,  when  it  is  in  their 
powter  to  exercise  it  j  provided  they  lie  assured  that 
tt  is  the  guilt  which  provokes  them,  and  not  the  in- 
jury ;  and  that  their  modves  are  pure  from  all  mix- 
ture and  every  particle  of  that  spirit  which  delights; 
and  triumphs  in  the  humiliation  of  aft  adversary. 

Thus,  it  is  no  breach  of  Christian  charity,  to  with- 
draw our  company  or  civility  when  the  same  tends 
to  discountenance  any  vicious  practice.    This  is  one 
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branch  of  that  extrajudicial  discipline,  whifch  suppUei 
the  defects  and  the  remissness  of  law  j  and'  is  express* 
)y  authorized  by  St.  Paul  (1  Cor.  v.  11.)  "  But 
now  I  hare  written  unto  you,  not  to  keep  company, 
if  any  man,  that  is  called  a  brother  be  a  fornicator, 
6r  covetous,  or  art  idolater,  or  a  railer*  or  a  drunk* 
ard,  or  an  extortioner ;  with  such  an  one  no  not  to 
eat."  The  use  of  this  association  against  vice  contin- 
ues to  be  experienced  in  one  remarkable  instance, 
and  might  be  extended  with  good  effect  to  others* 
The  confederacy  amongst  women  of  character,  to  ex* 
dude  from  their  society  kept  mistresses  and  prosti- 
tutes, contributes  more  perhaps  to  discourage  that 
condition  of  life,  and  prevents  greater  numbers  from 
entering  into  it,  than  all  the  considerations  of  pru«* 
dence  and  religion  put  together. 

We  are  likewise  allowed  to  practise  so  touch  cau- 
tion, as  not  to  put  ourselves  in  the  way  of  injury, 
or  invite  the  repetition  of  it.  if  a  servant  or  trades* 
man  has  cheated  us,  we  afe  hot  bound  to  trust  him 
again  ;  for  this  is  to  encourage  him  in  his  dishonest 
practices,  which  is  doing  him  much  harm. 

Where  a  benefit  can  be  conferred  only  upon  one 
Or  few,  and  the  choice  of  the  person,  upon  whom  it  is 
conferred,  is  a  proper  object  of  favour,  we  are  at  lib* 
erty  to  prefer  those  who  have  not  offended  us  to  those 
who  have  :  the  contrary  being  no  where  required. 

Christ,  who,  as  hath  been  well  demonstrated,  *e$ta 
mated  virtues  by  their  solid  utility,  and  not  by  their1 
fashion  or  popularity,  prefers  this  of  the  forgiveness 
of  injuries  to  every  other.  He  enjpins  h  oftener  5 
with  more  earnestness  \  under  &  neater  variety  of 
forms  j  and  with  this  weighty  and  peculiar  circum-> 
stance,  that  the  forgiveness  of  others  is  the  condition 
upon  which  alone  we  are  to  expect,  or  even  asky 
from  God,  forgiveness  for  ourselves.  And  this  pref- 
erence is  justified  by  the  superior  importance  of  thd 

»J$#t  a  View  of  A*  Internal  Evfateaet  #f  &*  Ohristua  Retigia*. 
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virtue  itsalf.  The  feuds  and'animoaitieB  in  fcrnilies 
and  between  neighbours,  wfeich  disturb  the  inter- 
course, of  humaa  life,  and.  collectively  compose  half 
.the  misery  of  it,  have  their,  foundation  i?  the  was* 
of  a  forgiving  temper  ;  and  can  never  cease,  but  by 
the  exercise  of  tins  vsrtoc,  -onane  side,  or  on  both. 


CHJPTEA   IX. 
DUELLING. 


DUELLING  as  a  punishment  is  absurd ;  be» 
cause  it  is  an  equal  chance*  whether  the  punishment  \ 
fall  upon  the  offender,  or  the  person  offended.  Nor  is  J 
it  much  better  as  a  refwration  ;  it  being  difficult  to 
explain  in  what  the  Satisfaction  consists,  or  how  it 
tends  to  undo  the.  injury,  or  to  afford  a  compensation 
for  the  damage  already  sustained. 

The  truth  is,  it  is  not  considered  as  either.    A  law 
of  honour  having  annexed  the  imputation  of  coward-  ^ 
ice  to  patience  under  an  affront,  challenges  are  given    ^ 
and  accepted  with  no  other  design  than  to  prevent  or 
wipe  off*  this  suspicion ;  without  malice  against  the  •* 
adversary,  generally  without  a  wish  to  destroy  him, 
or  any  other  concern  than  to  preserve  the  duellist's 
own  reputation  and  reception  in  the  world. 

The  unreasonableness  of  this  rule  of  manners  is    K 
one  consideration  ;  the  duty  and  conduct  of  individ- 
uals, whilst  such  a#rule  exists,  is  another* 

As  to  which,  the  proper  and  single  question  is  this, 
whether  a  regard  for  our  own  reputation  is  or  is  not 
sufficient  to  justify  the  taking  away  the  life  of  an- 
other ? 

Murder  is  forbidden ;  and  wherever  human  life 
is  deliberately  taken  away,  otherwise  than  by  public 
authority,  there  is  murder.    The  value  and  security 
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of  human  life  make  this  rule  necessary  ;fbr  I  do  not 
see  what  other  idea  or  definition  of  murder  can  be 
admitted,  which  will  not  let  in  so  much  private  vio- 
lence, as  to  render  society  asc&e  of  peril  and  blood- 
died. 

If  unauthorized  laws  of  honour  be  allowed  to  cre- 
ate exceptions  to  divine  prohibitions,  there  is  an  end 
i^y  of  all  morality  as  founded  in  the  will  of  the  Deity  ; 
and  the  obligation  of  eyery  duty  may  at  one  time  or 
other  be  discharged  by  the  caprice  and  fluctuations, 
of  fashion. 

"  But  a  sense  of  -shame  is  so  much  torture  j  and 
no  relfef  presents  itself  otherwise  than  by  an  attempt 
upon  the  life  of  our  adversary.1'  What  then  ?  The 
v.  i  distress  which  men  suffer  by  the  want  of  money  is 
oftentimes  extreme,  and  no  resource  can  be  discover* 
fed  but  that  of  removing  a  Kfe,  which  stands  between 
the  distressed  person  arid  his  inheritance.  The  mo- 
tive in  this  case  is  as  urgent,  and  the  means  much 
the  same,  as  in  the  former  :  yet  this  ease  finds  no 
advocate.  '  ' 

Take  atway  the  circumstance  of  the  duellist's  expos* 
ing  his  own  life,  and  it  becomes  assassination :  add 
^ ,  this  circumstance,  and  wh#  difference  does  it  make  f 
f  None  but  this,  that  fewer  perhaps  will  imitate  the 
example,  and  human  Hfe  will  be  somewhat  more 
safe,  when  it  cannot  be  attacked  without  equal  dan- 
ger to  the  aggressor's  own.  Experience,  however, 
proves  that  there  is  fortitude  enough  in  most  men  to 
undertake  this  hazard ;  and  were  it  otherwise,  the 
defence,  at, best,  would  be  only  that  which  a  high* 
wayman  or  housebreaker  might  plead,  whose  attempt 
Mad  been  so  daring  and  desperate,  that  few  yfftrt 
likely  to  repeat  the  same. 

In  expostulating  with  the  duellist  I  all  along  sup- 
pose his  adversary  to  fall.  Which  supposition  I  am 
at  liberty  to  make,  because,  if  he  have  no  right  to 
kill  his  adver&ry,  he  has  none  to  attempt  it* 
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In  return,  I  forbear  from  applying  to  the  case  of. 
duelling  the  Christian  principle  of  the  forgiveness  of 
injuries  j  because  it  is  possible  to  suppose  the  injury    0 
to   be  forgiven,  and  the  duff^st  to  act  entirely  from  a ,   [ 
concern  for  his  own  reputation  :  where  this  is  not 
the  case,  the  guilt  of  duelling  is  manifest,  and  is 
greater. 

In  this  view  it  seems  unnecessary  to  distinguish  be? 
tween  him  who  gives,  and  him  who  accepts  a  chal- 
lenge :  for,  on  the  one  hand,  they  incur  an  equal  / 
hazard  of  destroying  life ;  and,  on  the  other,  both  \  \J 
act  upon  the  same  persuasion,  that  what  they  do  is 
necessary,  in  order  to  recover  or  preserve  the  good 
opinion  of  the  world. 

Public  opinion  is  not  easily  controlled  by  civil  in- 
stitutions :  for  which  reasoh  1  question  wnether  any  i . 
regulations  can  be  contrived  of  sufficient  force  to  \\ 
suppress  or  change  the  rule  of  honour,  which  stigma- 
tizes all  scruples  about  duelling  with  the  reproach  of 
cowardice. 

The  insufficiency  of  the  redress  which  the  law  of 
the  land  affords,  for  those  injuries  which  chiefly  af- 
fect a  man  in  his  sensibility  and  reputation,  tempts* 
many  to  redress  themselves.  Prosecutions  for  such 
offences,  by  the  trifling  damages  that  arfe  recovered,1 
serve  only  to  make  the  sufferer  more  ridiculous. 
This  ought  to  be  remedied. 

For  the  army,  where  the  point  of  honour  is  cultir 
vated  with  exquisite  attention  and  refinement,  I 
would  establish  a  Court  of  Honour  >  with  a  power  of 
awarding  those  submissions  and  acknowledgments, 
which  it  is  generally  the  purpose  of  a  challenge'to 
obtain  ;  and  it  might  grow  into  a  fashion,  with  per- 
sons of  rank  of  all  professions,  to  refer  their  quar- 
rels to  this  tribunal. 

Duelling,  as  the  law  now  stands,  can  seldom  be 
overtaken  by  legal  punishment.  The  challenge,  ap- 
pointment, and  other  previous  circumstances,  which 
indicate  the  intention  with    which  the  -  combatants 
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met,  being  suppressed,  nothing  appears  to  acourtof 
justice,  but  the  actual  rencftunter.  And  if  a  person 
be  slain  when  actually  fighting  with  his  adversary, 
the  law  deems  his  deat#Hiothing  more  than  man- 
slaughter. 


CHAPTER    X. 

LITIGATION. 

"  IF  it  be  possible  live  peaceably  with  all  men  ;" 
which  precept  contains  an  indirect  confession  that  this 
is  not  always  possible. 

The  instances*  in  the  fifth  chapter  of  St.  Matthew 
are  rather  to  be  understood  as  proverbial  methods  of 
describing  the  general  duties  of  forgiveness  and  be- 
nevolence, and  the  temper  which  we  ought  to  aim  at 
acquiring,  than  as  directions  to  be  specifically  observ- 
ed ;   or  of  themselves  of  any  great  importance  to  be 
observed.    The  first  of  these  is,  "  if  thine  enemy 
smite  thee  on  thy  right  cheek,  turn  to  him  the  other 
also  ;w  yet,  when  one  of  the  officers  struck  Jesus  with 
the  palm  of  his  hand,  we  find  Jesus  rebuking  him 
for  the  outrage  with  becoming  indignation  :  cc  If  I  have 
spoken  evil,  bear  witness  of  the  evil ;  but  if  well, 
why  smitest  thou  me  V*  (John  xviii.  22.)     It  may 
be  observed  likewise,  that  the  several   examples  are 
drawn  from  instances  of  small  and  tolerable  injuries. 
A  rule  which  forbade  all  opposition  to  injury,  or 
defence  against  it,  could  have  no  other  effect,  than 
to  put  the  good  in  subjection  to  the  bad,   and  de- 
liver one  half  of  mankind  to  the    depredation   of 
the  other  half :  which  must  be  the  case,  so  long  as 
some  considered  themselves  as  bound  by  such  a  rule, 

#  Whosoever  shall  smite  thee  on  thy  rijjht  cheek,  turn  to  him  the  orher 
also  $  and  if  any  man  will  sue  thee  at  the  law,  and  take  away  thy  coat,  let 
him  have  thy  cloak  also ;  and  whosoever  shall  compel  th$c  to  go  a  mile,  £0 
with  him  twain." 
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whilst  others  despised  it.  St.  Pad,  though  no  one 
inculcated  forgiveness  and  forbearanee  with  a  deeper 
sense  of  the  value  and  obligation  of  these  virtues, 
did  not  interpret  either  of  diem  to  require  an  unre- 
sisting submission  to  every  contumely,  or  a  neglect 
of  the  means  of  safety  and  self-defence.  H§  took 
refuge  in  the  laws  of  Ms  country,  and  in  the  privi- 
leges of  a  Roman  citizen,  from  the  conspiracy  of  the 
Jews j  (Acts  xxv.  11.)  and  from  the  clandestine  vi- 
olence of  the  chief  captain.  (Acts  xxii.  25.)  And 
yet  this  is  the  tome  Apostle  who  reproved  the  litigi- 
ousness  of  his  Corinthian  converts  with  so  much 
severity*  "  Now,  therefore,  there  is  utterly  a  fault 
among  you,  because  ye  go  to  law  one  with  another  ; 
why  do  ye  not  rather  take  wrong  ?  why  do  ye  not 
rather  suflfer  yourselves  to  be  defrauded  ?" 

On  the  one  hand,  therefore,  Christianity  excludes 
all  vindictive  motives,  and  all  frivolous  causes  of 
prosecution  j  so  that  where  the  injury  is  small,  where 
no  good  purpose  of  public  example  is  answered,  where 
forbearance  is  not  likely  to  invite  a  repetition  of  the 
injury,  or  where  the  expense  of  an  action  becomes  a 
punishment  too  severe  for  the  offence  j  there  the 
Christian  is  withholden  by  the  authority  of  his  relig- 
ion from  going  to  law. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  law-suit  is  inconsistent  with 
no  rule  of  the  Gospel,  when  it  is  instituted, 

1.  For  the  establishing  of  some  important  right. 

2.  For  the  procuring  a  compensation  for  some 
considerable  damage.  ♦ 

3.  For  the  preventing  of  future  injury. 

But  sinee  it  is  supposed  to  be  undertaken  simply 
with  a  view  to  the  ends  of  justice  and  safety,  the  pros- 
ecutor of  the  action  is  bound  to  confine  himself  to 
the  cheapest  process  which  will  accomplish  these  ends, 
as  well  as  to  consent  to  any  peaceable  expedient  for 
the  same  purpose  ;  as  to  a  reference^  in  which  the  ar- 
bitrators can  do,  what  the  law  cannot,  divide  the 
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damage,  whea  the  fault  is  mutual  j  or  to  a  cmpwnd* 
ing  of  the  dispute,  by  accepting  a  compensation  in  the 
gross,  without  entering  into  articles  and  items,  which 
it  is  often  very  difficult  to  adjust  separately. 

As  to  the  rest,  the  duty  of  the  contending  parties 
may  be  expressed  in  the  fpllowing  directions : 

Not  by  appeals  to  prolong  a  suit  against  your  own 
conviction. 

Not  to  undertake  or  defend  a  6uit  against  a  poor 
adversary,  or  render  it  more  dilatory  or  expensive 
than  necessary,  with  a  hope  of  intimidating  or  weary- 
tog  him  out  by  the  expense* 

Not  to  influence  evidence  by  authority  or  expecta- 
tion. 

Nor  to  stifle  any  in  your  possession,  although, 
it  make  against  you. 

Hitherto  we  have  treated  of  civil  actions.  In 
criminal  prosecutions  the  private  injury  should  be 
forgotten,  and  the  prosecutor  proceed  with  the  same 
temper,  and  upon  the  same  motives,  as  the  magis- 
trate ;  (he  one  being  a  necessary  minister  of  justice 
as  well  as  the  other,  and  both  bound  to  direct  their 
conduct  by  a  dispassionate  care  of  the  public  welfare. 

In  whatever  degree  the  punishment  of  an  offender 
is  conducive,  or  his  escape  dangerous,  to  the  interest 
of  the  community,  in  the  same  degree  is  the  party 
against  whom  the  crime  was  committed  bound  to 
prosecute,  because  such  prosecutions  must  in  their 
nature  originate  from  the  sufferer. 

Therefore,  great  public  crimes,  as  robberies,  for- 
geries, and  the  like,  ought  not  to  be  spared,  from  an 
apprehension  of  trouble  or  expense  in  carrying  on 
the  prosecution,  from  false  shame,  or  misplaced  com? 
passion. 

There  are  many  offences,  such  as  nuisances,  neg? 
lect  of  public  roads,  forestalling,  engrossing,  smug- 
gling, sabbath-breaking,  profaneness,  drunkenness, 
prostitution,  the  keeping  of  lewd  or  disorderly  houses, 
the  writing,  publishing,  or  exposing  to  sale  lasciv? 
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ions  books  or  pictures,  with  some  others,  the  prose- 
cution of  which  being  of  equfcl  concern  to  the  whole 
neighbourhood,  cannot  be  charged  as  a  peculiar  ob- 
ligation upon  any. 

Nevertheless,  there  is  great  merit  in  the  person 
who  undertakes  such  prosecutions  upon  proper  mo- 
tives ;  which  amounts  to  the  same  thing. 

The  character  of  an  informer  is  in  this  country  un- 
deservedly odious.  But  where  any  public  advantage 
is  likely  to  be  attained  by  informations,  or  other  ac- 
tivity in  promoting  the  execution  of  the  laws,  a  good 
man  will  despise  a  prejudice  founded  in  no  just  rea- 
son, or-  will  acquit  himself  of  the  imputation  of 
interested  designs  by  giving  away  his  share  of  the 
penalty. 

On  the  other  hand,  prosecutions  for  the  sake  of 
the  reward  or  for  the  gratification  of  private  enmity, 
where  the  offence  produces  no  public  mischief,  or 
where  it  arises  from  ignorance  or  inadvertency,  are 
reprobated  under  the  general  description  of  applying 
a  rule  of  law  to  a  purpose  for  which  it  was  not  intended. 
Under  which  description  may  be  ranked  an  officious 
revival  of  the  laws  against  popish  priests,  and  dissent* 
ing  teachers. 


CHAPTER    XL 
GRATITUDE. 


XLiXAMPLES  of  ingratitude  check  and  discour- 
age voluntary  beneficence  :  and  in  this  the  mischief 
of  ingratitude  consists*.  Nor  h  the  mischief  small ;  for 
after  all  is  done  that  ean  be  done,  towards  providing* 
for  the  public  happiness,  by  prescribing  rules  of 
jugt&e,  and  enforcing  the  observation  of  them  by 
pemUies  or  compulsion,  much  must  be  left  to  those 
ofiow  of  kindneifc  which  men  remain  at  liberty  to 
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exert  or  withhold.  Now  not  only  the  choice  of  the 
objects,  but  the  quantity  and  eten  the  existence  of 
this  sort  of  kindness  in  the  world,  depends,  in  a 
great  measure,  upon  the  return  which  it  receives  ; 
and  this  is  a  consideration  of  general  importance. 
'  A  second  reason  for  cultivating  a  grateful  temper 
in  ourselves  is  the  following.  The  same  principle, 
which  is  touched  with  the  kindness  of  a  human  bene- 
factor, is  capable  of  being  affected  by  the  divine  good- 
ness, and  of  becoming,  under  the  influence  of  that 
affection,  a  source  of  the  purest  and  most  exalted 
virtue.  The  love  of  God  is  the  sublimest  gratitude. 
It  is  a  mistake,  therefore,  to  imagine  that  thia  virtue 
is  omitted  in  the  Christian  scriptures  ;  for  every 
precept,  which  commands  us  u  to  love  God,  because 
he  first  loved  us,"  presupposes  the  principle  of  grati- 
tude, and  directs  it  to  its  proper  object. 

.  It  is  impossible  to  particularize  the  several  expres- 
sions of  gratitude,  in  as  much  as  they  vary  with  the 
character  and  situation  of  the  benefactor,  and  with 
the  opportunities  9f  the  person  obliged  ;  which  va- 
riety  admits  of  no  bounds. 

It  may  be  observed,  however,  that  gratitude  can 
never  oblige  a  man  to  do  what  is  wrong,  and  what 
by  consequence  he  is  previously  obliged  not  to  do. 
It  is 'no  ingratitude  to  refuse  to  do,  what  we  cannot 
reconcile  to  any  apprehensions  of  our  duty  y  but  it 
is  ingratitude  and  hypocrisy  together,  to  pretend 
this  reason,  when  it  is  not  the  real  one  :  and  the  fro* 
quency  of  such  pretences  has  brought  this  apology 
for  non-compliance  with  the  will  of  a  benefactor  into 
irtmeriised,disgrack 

Itjbas  long  been  accounted  a  violation  of  delicacy 
and  generotitv  to  upbraid  men  with  the  favours  they 
have  received  ;  but  it  argues  a  total  destitution  of 
both  these  qualities,  as  well  as  of  moral  probity,  to 
take  advantage  of  that  ascendancy,  which  the  con- 
ferring of  benefits  justly  creates,  to  draw  or  drive 
those  whom  we  have  obliged  into  mean  or  dishonest 
compliances. 
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CHAPTER    HL 
SLANDEtt* 

S^EAtltf G  is  acting,  both  in  philosophical 
strictness,  and  as  to  all  moral  purposes ;  for,  if  the 
mischief  and  motive  of  our  conduct,  be  the  same* 
the  means  which  we  use  make  no  difference. 

And  this  is  in  effect  what  our  Saviour  declare^, 
Matt.  xii.  87.  u  By  thy  words  thou  shalt  be  justified, 
aind  by  thy  words  thou  shalt  be  condemned :"  by 
thy  words,  as  well,  that  is,  as  by  thy  actions  ;  the 
one  shall  be  taken  into  the  account  as  well  as  the 
other,  for  they  both  possess  the  same  property  of  vol* 
uhtarily  producing  good  or  e*il. 

Slander  may  oe  distinguished  into  two  kinds, 
malicious  slander,  and  inconsiderate  slander* 
j  .  Malicious  slander,  is  the  relating  ^of  either  truth  of 
falsehood,  for  the  purpose  of"  creating  misery. 

I  acknowledge  mat  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  what 
is  related  varies  the  degree  of  guilt  considerably  ) 
And  that;  slander,  in  the  ordinary  acceptation  of  the 
term,  signifies  the  circulation  of  mischievous  false* 
hoods :  but  truth  may  tje  made  instrumental  to  the 
Success  of  malicious  designs  as  well  as  falsehood  ;  and 
if  the  end  be  bad,  the  means  cannot  be  innocent 

I  think  the  idea  of  slander  ought  to  be  confined 
to  the  production  of  gratuitous  mischief  When  we 
have  an  end  or  interest  of  our  own^  to  serve,  if  we 
*  attempt  to  compass  it  by  falsehood,  it  is  fraud ;  if  by 
a  publication  of  the  truth,  it  is  not  without  some  ad- 
ditional circumstance  of  breach  of  promise,  betraying 
of  confidence,  or  the  like,^  to  be  deemed  criminal. 

Sometimes  the  pain  is  intended  for  the  person  to 
whom  we  are  speaking ;  at  other  times  an  enmity  is 
to  be  gratified  by  the  prejudice  or  disquiet  of  a  third 
A  a 
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person.  To  infuse  suspicions,  to  kindle  or  continue 
disputes,  to  avert  the  favour  and  esteem  of  benefac- 
tors from  their  dependants,  to  render  some  one 
whom  we  dislike  contemptible  or  obnoxious  in  the 
public  opinion,  are  all  offices  of  slander ;  of  which 
the  guilt  must  be  measured  by  the  intensity  and  ex- 
tent of  the  misery  produced; 

The  disguises  underwfridr  sl&ndtt  fe  conveyed, 
whether  in  a  whisper,  with  injunctions  of  secrecy, 
by  way  of  caution,  or  with  affected  relucftnce,  ate 
all  so  many  aggravations  of  the  offence,.as  they  indi- 
cate more  deliberation  and  design. 

Inconsiderate  slimder  is  a  different  offence,  although1 
the  same  mischief  actually  follow,  and  although  tne 
ihisthief  might  have  been  foreseen.    The  not  being 
conscious  of  that  design,  which  we  have  hitherto  at- 
tributed to  the  slanderer,  makes  the  dHfefencev 
i  Thegtiflt  here  consists  in  the  want  of  that  regard 
to  the  consequences  of  our  conduct,  which  a  just  af- 
fection for  human  happiness,  and  concern  for  our 
duty,  would  not  have  failed  to  have  produced  in  us. 
And  it  is  no  answer  to  this  crimination  to  say,  that 
we  entertained  no  evil  d&sign.    A  servant  may  be  a 
very  bad  servant,  and  yet  seldom  or  never  design  to 
att  in  opposition  to  Iris  master's  interest  or  will ;  and 
h}s  master  may  justly  pimish  such  a  servant  for  a 
thoughtlessness  and  neglect  nearly  as  prejudicial  as  de- 
liberate disobedience.    I  accuse  you  not,  he  may  say, 
of  any  express  intention  to  hurt  me  ;  but  had  not 
the  fear  of  my  displeasure,  the  care  of  my  interest, 
andindeed  all  the  qualities  which  constitute  the  merit 
of  a  good  servant,  been  wanting  in  you,  they  would 
not  only  have  excluded  every  direct  purpose  of  giv- 
ing me  uneasiness,  but  have  been  so  far  present  to 
your  thoughts,  as  to  have  checked  that  unguarded 
licentiousness,  by  which  I  have  suffered  so  much, 
and  inspired  you  in  its  place  with  an  habitual  solici- 
tude about  the  effects  and  tendency  of  what  you  did 
or  said*    This  very  much  resembles  the  case  of  all 
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sins  of  ^consideration  ;  and,  amongst  the  foremost  of 
these,  that  of  inconsiderate  slander. 

Information  communicated  for  the  real  purpose  of 
warning,  or  cautioning,  is  not  slander. 

Indiscriminate  praise  is  the  opposite  of  slander, 
but  it  is  the  opposite  extreme  j  and,  however  it 
may  affect  to  be  thought  access  of  candour,  is  com- 
monly the  effusion  of  a  frivolous  understanding, 
or  proceeds  from  a  settled  contempt  of  all  moral 
distinctions. 
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Relative    Duties, 

Pa^t  in. 

OF   RELATIVE   DUTIES   WHICH  RESULT 

FROM  THE  CONSTITUTION  OF 

THE  SEXES. 
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1  HE  constitution  of  the  sexes  is  the  founda- 
tion of  marriage. 

Collateral  to  the  subject  of  marriage,  are  forniau 
(ion,  seduction,  adultery,  incest,  polygamy,  divorce. 

Consequential  to  marriage,  is  the  relation  and  re- 
oprocal  duty  of  parent  and  child* 

We  will  treat  of  these  subjects  in  the  following 
order  :  first,  of  the  public  use  of  marriage  institu* 
dons ;  secondly,  of  the  subjects  collateral  to  mar* 
riage,  in  the  order  in  which  we  have  here  proposed 
them >  thirdly,  of  marriage  itself ;  and  lastly,  of  the 
rtlatioi*  and  reciprocal  duties  pf  parents  and  cbildrau 


[CHAPTER    h 


OF  THE  PUBLIC  USE  OF  MARRIAGE   IN, 

STrnrnbNs. 

IHE  public  use  of  marriage  institutions  con- 
sists in  their  promoting  the  following  beneficial 
effects  ; 
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.  l.  The  private  comfort  of  individuals,  especially 
*f  the  female  sex.  It  may  be  true,  that  all  are  not 
interested  in  this  reason  :  nevertheless,  it  is  a  reason 
to  all  for  abstaining  from  any  conduct  which  tends 
in  its  general  consequence  to  obstruct  marriage  ;  for 
whatever  promotes  the  happiness  of  the  majority  is 
binding  upon  the  whole. 

2.  The  production  of  the  greatest  number  cf 
healthy  children,  their  better  education,  and  the 
fnaking  of  due  provision  for  their  settlement  in  life. 

S.  The  peace  of  human  society,  in  cutting  off  a 
principal  source  of  contention,  by  assigning  one  or 
more  women  to  one  man,  and  protecting  his  exclu- 
sive right  by  sanctions  of  morality  and  law. 

4.  The  better  government  of  society,  by  distribut- 
ing the  community  into  separate  families,  and  ap- 
pointing over  eacn  the  authority  of  a  master  of  a 
family,  which  has  more  actual  influence  than  all 
ovii  authority  put  together. 

5.  The  same  end,  in  the  additional  security  which 
the  state  receives  for  the  -good  behaviour  of  its  citi- 
zens, from  the  solicitude  they  feel  for  the  welfare  of 
{heir  children,  and  from  their  being  confined  to  per* 
manent  habitations. 

6.  The  encouragement  of  industry. 

Some  ancient  nations  appear  to  have  been  more 
sensible  of  the  importance  of  marriage  institution? 
than  we  are.  The  Spartans  obliged  their  citizens  tp 
marry  by  penalties,  and  the  Romans  encouraged 
theirs  by  the  jus  trium  Ubtrorunu  A  man  who  had 
ho  child  was  entitled  by  the  Roman  law  only  to  one 
half  of  any  legacy  that  should  be  left  him,  that  is, 
at  the  most,  could  only  receive  oqe  half  of  the  testa* 
tor's  fortune. 
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CHAPTER    H. 
FORNICATION. 

lHE  first  and  great  mischief,  and  by  conse- 
quence the  guilt,  of  promiscuous  concubinage,  cost* 
Gists  in  its  tendency  to  diminish  marriages,  and  there- 
by to  defeat  the  several  beneficial  purposes  enumerat- 
ed in   the  preceding  Chapter. 

Promiscuous  concubinage  discourages  marriage  by 
abating  the  chief  temptation  to  it.  The  jnale  part 
of  the  species  mil  not  undertake  the  incumbrance, 
♦expense,  aad  restraint  of  married  life,  if  they  can 
gratify  their  passions  at  a  cheaper  price  :  and  they 
will  undertake  apy.  dung,  fffkther  than  not  Ratify 
than. 

The  reader  willleeroto  oomprehend  the  magni~ 
ftude  of  this  mischief,  by  attending  *o  the  importance 
and  variety  of  the  uses  to  which  marriage  is  subser- 
vient j  and  by  recollecting  .withal,  that  the  malignity 
and  moral  quality  of  each  crime  i$  not  to  be  estimate 
jed  by  the  particular  effect  o£one  offence*  or  of  one 
person* s  offending,  but  by  the  general  tendency  and 
consequence  of  crime  3  of  the  same  nature.  The  lib- 
ertine may  not  he  conscious  that  these  irregularities 
hinder  his  own  marriage,  from  which  he  is  deterred, 
he  may  allege,  by  different  considerations  ;  much 
less  does  he  perceive  how  his  indulgences  can  hinder 
other  men  from  marrying:  but  what  will  he  say 
would  be  the  consequence,  if  the  same  iipo|£ousr 
ness  were  universal  ?  or  what  should  hinder  Its  .be* 
coming  universal,  if  it  he  innocent  or  allowable  ifl 
him  ? 

2.  Fornication  supposes  prostitution  ;  and  prosti? 
tution  brings  and  leaves  the  victims  of  it  to  almost 
certain  misery.  It  is  no  small  quantify  of  misery  in 
the  aggregate,  which,  between  want,  disease,  and  in- 
sult, is  suffered  by  those  outcasts  of  human  society, 
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who  htfcst  populous  cities  ;  the  whole  of  which  is  a 
general  consequence  of  fornication,  and  to  the  increase 
and  continuance  of  which,  every  act  and  instance  of 
fornication  contributes. 

3.  Forhicatron  produced  habits  of  ungovernable 
l4wdhessr  which  introduce  the  more  aggravated 
clrimes'of  seduction,  adultery,  violation,  &c*  like- 
wise, however  it  be  accounted  for,  the  criminal  com- 
merce of  the  sexes  corrupts  and:  depraves  the  mind 
and  moral  character  more  than  any  single  species  of 
vice  whatsoever.  That  ready  perception  of  guilt, 
that  prompt  and  decisive  resolution  against  it,  which 
constitutes  a  virtuous  character,  is  seldom  found  in 
persons  addicted  to  these  indulgences.  They  prepare 
an  easy  admission  for  every  sin  that  seeks  it ;  are,  in 
low  life,  usually  the  first  stage  in  men's  progress  to 
the  most  desperate  villanies  ;  and,  in  high  life,  to  that 
lamented  dissoluteness  of  principle,  which  manifests 
itself  in  a  profligacy  of  public  conduct,  arid  a  contempt 
of  the  obligations  of  religion'  and  of  moral  probity. 
Add  to  this,  that  habits  of  libertinism  incapacitate 
and*  indispose  the  mind  for  all  intellectual,  moral,  and 
religious  pleasures  ;  which  is  a  great  loss  to  any 
man's  happiness. 

4.  Fornication  perpetuates  a  disease,  which  may 
be  accounted  one  of  the  sorest  maladies  of  human  na- 
ture ;  and  the  effects  of  which  are  said  to  visit  the 
constitution  of  even  distant  generations. 

The  passion  being  natural,  proves  that  it  w&s  in- 
tended to  be  gratified  ;  but  under  what  restrictions, 
or  whether  without  any,  must  be  collected  from  dif- 
ferent considerations. 

The  Christian  scriptures  condemn  fornication 
absolutely  and  peremptorily.  "  Out  of  the  heart/* 
says  our  Saviour,  u  proceed  evil  thoughts,  murders, 
adulteries,  fornication,  thefts,  false  witness,  blasphe- 

#  Of  this  passion  it  hat  been  truly  said,  *  that  irregularity  has  no  limits; 
that  one  excess  draws  on  another ;  that  the  most  easy,  therefore,  m  well  as 
the  most  excellent  way  of  being  virtuoui,  is  to  be  so  entirely.*1  Ogden, 
Sermon  xvu 
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mies}  these  are  the  things  which  -defile  a  titon.^ 
These  are  Christ's  own  words  j  and  one  word  from 
him  upon  the  subject  is  final*  It  may  be  observed 
with  what  society  fornication  is  classed ;  with  mur- 
ders, thefts,  false  witness,  blasphemies*  t  do  not 
mean  that  these  crimes  are  all  equal,  because  they 
are  all  mentioned  together  j  but  it  proves  that  they 
are  all  crimes.  The  Apostles  ate  more  full  upon 
this  topic.  One  well-known  passage  in  the  Epistle 
to  the  Hebrews  may  stand  in  the  place  of  all  others  ; 
because,  admitting  the  authority  by  which  the  Apos- 
tles of  Christ  spake  and  wrote,  it  is  decisive:  Mar- 
riage and  the  bed  iindefiledis  honourable  amongst 
all  men ;  but  whore-mongers  and  adulterers  God 
will  judge  i"  which  was  a  great  deal  to  say,  at  a 
time  when  it  was  not  agreed  even  amongst  philoso- 
phers themselves  thai  fornication  was  a  crime* , 

The  scriptures  give  ho  sanction  to  those  austerities* 
which  have  been  since  imposed  upon  the  world  un- 
der the  name  of  Christ's  religion,  as  the  celibacy  of 
the  clergy,  the  praise  of  perpetual  virginity,  the 
prohibifw  concubltus  cum  gravida  uxor*  j  but,  with  a 
just  knowledge  of,  and  regard  to  the  condition  and 
interest  of  the  human  species,  have  provided,  in  the 
marriage  of  one  man  with  one  woman,  an  Adequate 
gratification  for  the  propensities  of  their  nature,  and 
have  restricted  them  to  that  gratification. 

The  avowed  toleration,  and  in  spme  countries  the* 
licensing,  taxing,  and  regulating  of  public  brothels, 
has  appeared  to  the  people  an  authorizing  of  fornica- 
tion ;  arid  has  contributed,  with  other  caiises,so  far  to 
vitiate  the  public  opinion,  that  there  is  no  practice 
of  which  the  immorality  is  so  little  thought  of  or 
acknowledged,  although  there  are  few,  in  which  it  can. 
more  plainly  be  made  out  The  legislatures  who  have 
patronized  receptacles  of  prostitution  ought  to  have 
foreseen  this  effect,  as  well  as  considered,  that  what- 
ever facilitates  fornication  diminishes  marriages. 
And  as  to  the  usual  apology  for  this  relaxed  discipline, 
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the  danger  bf  greater  enormities  if  access  to  ffroatU 
tutes  were  too  strictly  watched  and  prohibited,  it 
will  be  time  enough  to  look  to  that,  when  the  laws 
and  the  magistrates  have  done  their  utmost.  The 
greatest  vigilance  of  both  will  do  no  more,  than  op- 
pose some  bounds  and  some  difficulties  to  this  inter- 
course. And,  after  all,  these  pretended  fears  are 
without  foundation  in*  experience.  The  men  are  in 
all  respects  the  most  virtuous,  in  countries  where  thd 
women  are  most  chaste. 

There  is  a  species  of  cohabitation,  distinguishable* 
no  doubt,  from  vagrant  concubinage,  and  which,  by 
reason  of  its  resemblance  to  marriage,  may  be  thought 
to  participate  of  the  sanctity  and  innocence  of  that 
•state ;  I  mean  the  case  of  kept  mistresses^  under  the 
favourable  circumstance  of  mutual  fidelity.  This  case 
Ihave  heard  defended  by  some  such  apology  as 
the  following ! 

"  That  the  marriage  rite  being  different  in  differ- 
ent countries,  and  in  the  same  country  amongst  di£* 
ferent  sects,  and  with  some  scarce  any  thing  ;  and, 
moreover,  not  being  prescribed  or  even  mentioned 
in  scripture,  can  be  accounted  of  only  as  of  a  form 
and  ceremony  of  human  invention  :  that,  consequent- 
ly,  if  a  man  and  woman  betroth  and  confine  them* 
selves  to  each  other,  their  intercourse  inust  be  the 
same*  as  to  all  moral  purposes,  as  if  they  were  legally 
married  x  for  the  addition  or  omission  of  that  which 
is  a  mere  form  and  ceremony,  can  make  no  differ- 
ence in  the  sight  of  God,  or  in  the  actual  nature  of 
right  and  wrong." 

To  all  which  it  may  be  replied, 

1.  If  the  situation  of  the  parties  be  the  same  thing 
astbarriage,  why  do  they  not  marry  ? 

2<  If  the  man  choose  to  have  it  in  his  power  to 
dismiss  the  woman  at  his  pleasure,  or  to  retain  her  in 
a  state  of  humiliation  and  dependence  inconsistent . 
with  the  rights  which  marriage  would  confer  upon 
her,  it  is  not  the  same  thing. 
B  B 
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It  is  not  at  any  rate  the  same  thing  to  the  children* 

Again,  as  the  marriage  rite  being  a  mere  form, 
and  that  also  variable,  the  same  may  be  said  of 
signing  and  sealing  of  bonds,  wills,  deeds  of  convey- 
ance, and  the  like,  which  yet  make  a  great  difference 
in  the  rights  and  obligations  of  the  parties  concerned 
in  them* . 

And  with  Respect  to  the  rite  not  being  appointed 
In  scripture— the  scriptures  forbid  fornication,  that 
is,  cohabitation  without'  marriage,  tearing  it  to  the 
law  of  each  country  to  pronounce  what  is,  or  what 
makes  a  marriage ;  in  like  manner  as  they  forbid 
thefts,  that  is,  the  taking  away  of  another's  property, 
leaving  it  to  the  municipal  law  to  fix  what  makes 
the  thing  property,  or  whose  it  is,  which  also,  as 
well  as  marriage,  depends  upon  arbitrary  and  mu- 
table forms. 

Laying  aside  the  injunctions  of  scripttire,  the 
pfa&L  account  of  the  question  seems  to  be  this  :  It  is 
immoral,  because  it  is  pernicious,  that  men  and  wo- 
men should  cohabit,  wkhout  undertaking  certain  ir- 
revocable obligations,  and  mutually  conferring  cer- 
tain civil  rights  ;  if,  therefore,  the  law  has  annexed 
these  rights  and  obligations  to  certain  forms,  so  that 
they  cannot  be  secured  or  undertaken  by  any  other 
means,  which  is  the  case  here  (for  whatever  the 
parties  may  promise  to  each  other,  nothing  but  the 
marriage  ceremony  can  make  their  promise  irrevo- 
cable)^ becomes  in  the  same  degree  immoral,  that 
men  and  women  should  cohahk  without  file  inter- 
position of  these  forms. 

If  fornication  be  criminal,  all  those  incentives 
which  lead  to  it  are  accessaries  to  the  crime,  as  las- 
civious conversation,  whether  expressed  in  obscene 
or  disguised  under  modest  phrases;  also  wanton 
songs,  pictures,  books ;  the  writing,  pubfishing,  and 
drcuhtiM  of  which,  whether  out  of  frolic,  or  for 
some  pitiful  profit,  is  productive  of  so  extensive  a 
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mischief  from  so  mean  a  temptation,  that  few  crimes, 
within  the  reach  of  private  wickedness,  have  more 
to  answer  for,  or  less  to  plead  in  their  excuse. 

Indecent  conversation,  and  by  parity  of  reason  alT 
the  rest,  are  forbidden  by  St.  Paul,  Eph.  iv.  29p 
"  Let  no  corrupt  communication  proceed  out  of 
your  mouth  :"  And  again,  Col.  iii.  8.  "  Put  off— 
filthy  communication  out  of  your  mouth." 

The  invitation,  or  voluntary  admission,  of  impure 
thoughts,  or  the  suffering  them  to  get  possession  of 
the  imagination,  falls  within  the  same  description! 
and  is  condemned  by  Christy  Matt.  v.  28.  "  Whoso* 
ever  looketh  on  a  woman  to  lust  after  her,  hath  com* 
mitted  adultery  with  her  already  in  his  heart"  Christ* 
by  thus  enjoining  a  regulation  of  the  thoughts,  strikes 
*t  the  root  of  the  evil. 


CHAPTER    HI. 
SEDUCTION. 

THE  seducer  practises  the  same  stratagems  t* 
draw  a  woman's  person  into  his  power,  that  a  swin- 
dler does,  to  get  possession  of  your  goods,  or  money  % 
yet  the  law  of  honour,  which  abhors  deceit,  applauds 
the  address  of  a  successful  intrigue :  so  much  is  thi* 
capricious  rule  guided  by  names,  and  with  such  fa- 
cility does  it  accommodate  itself  to  the  pleasures  and 
conveniency  of  higher  life  ! 

Seduction  is  seldom  accomplished  without  fraud  ; 
and  the  fraud  is  by  so  much  more  criminal  than 
other  frauds,  as  the  injury  effected  by  it  is  greater, 
continues  longer,  and  less  admits  of  reparation. 

This  injury  is  threefold ;  to  die  woman,  to  her 
family,  and  to  the  public. 

1.  The  injury  to  the  woman  is  made  up,  of  the 
fain  she  suffers  from  shame,  of  die  loss  she  sustains  m 
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her  reputation  and  prospects  of  marriage,  and  of  the 
depravation  qfber  moral  principle. 

This /am  must  be  extreme,  if  we  may  judge  of  it 
from  those  barbarous  endeavours  to  conceal  their 
disgrace,  to  which  women,  under  such  circumstances, 
sometimes  have  recourse  ;  comparing  also  this  bar- 
barity with  their  passionate  fondness  for  their  off- 
spring in  other  cases.  Nothing  but  an  agony  of 
mind  the  most  insupportable  can  induce  a  woman 
to  forget  her  nature,  and  the  pity  which  even  a 
stranger  would  shew  to  a  helpless  and  imploring  in- 
fant. It  is  true,  that  all  are  not  urged  to  this  ex- 
tremity ;  but  if  any  are,  it  affords  an  indication  of 
how  much  all  suffer  from  the  same  cause.  What 
thai!  we  say  to  the  authors  of  such  mischief  ? 

The  loss  which  a  woman  sustains  by  the  ruin  of 
her  reputation  almost  exceeds  computation.     Every 
person's  happiness  depends  in  part  upon  the  respect 
and  reception  which  they  meet  with  in  the  world  j 
and  it  is  no  inconsiderable  mortification  even  to  the 
firmest  tempers,  to  be  rejected  from  the  society  of 
their  equals,  or  received  there  with  neglect  and  dis- 
dain.   But  this  is  not  all,  nor  the  worst.    By  a  rule 
of  life,  which  it  is  not  easy  to  blame,  and  which  h 
is  impossible  to  alter,  a  woman  loses  with  her  chasti- 
ty the  chance  of  marrying  at  all,  or  in  any  manner 
equal  to  the  hopes  she  had  been  accustomed  to  en- 
tertain.    Now  marriage,  whatever  it  be  to  a  man,  is 
that,  from  which   every  woman  expects  her  chief 
happiness.     And  this  is  ftill  more  true  in  low   life, 
of  which  condition  the  women  are,  who  are  most 
exposed  to  solicitations  of  this  sort.    Add  to  this, 
that  where  a  woman's  maintenance  depends  upon  her 
character,  (as  it  dbes,  in  a  great  measure,  with  those 
who  are  to  support  themselves  by  service)  little  some- 
times is  left  to  the  forsaken  sufferer,  but  to  starve 
for  want  pf  employment,  or  to  have  recourse  to  pros- 
titution for  food  and  raiment. 
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As  a  woman  collects  her  virtue  into  this  point, 
the  loss  of  her  chastity  is  generally  the  destruction  of 
ber  moral  principle  ;  and  tnis  consequence  is  to  be 
apprehended,  whether  the  criminal  intercourse  be 
discovered  or  not. 

2.  The  injury  to  the  family  may  be  understood 
by  the  application  of  that  infallible  rule,  "  of  doing 
to  others  what  v?e  would  that  others  should  do  unto 
us."  Let  a  father  or  a  brother  say,  for  what  con- 
sideration they  would  suffer  this  injury  in  a  daughter 
or  a  sister  ;  and  whether  any,  or  even  a  total  loss  of 
fortune  could  create  equal  affliction  and  distress. 
And  when  they  reflect  upon  this,  let  them  distinguish^ 
if  they  can,  between  a  robbery  committed  upon 
their  property  by  fraud  or  forgery,  and  the  ruin  of 
their  happiness  by  the  treachery  of  a  seducer. 

3.  The  public  at  large  lose  the  benefit  of  the  wo- 
man's service  in  herproper  place  and  destination,  as 
a  wife  and  parent.  This  to  the  whole  community 
may  be.  little  ;  but  it  is  often  more  than  all  the  goocL, 
which  the  seducer  does  to  the  community,  can  rec- 
ompense. Moreover,  prostitution  is  supplied  by  se- 
ducdop.  j  and  in  proportion  to  the  danger  there  is 
of  the  woman's  betaking  herself,  after  her  first  sacri- 
fice, to  a  life  of  public  lewdness,  the  seducer  is  an- 
swerable for  the  multiplied  evils  to  which  his  crime 
gives  birth. 

Upon  the  whol$,  if  we  pursue  the  effects  of  seduc- 
tion through  the  complicated  misery  which  it  occa- 
sions }  and  if  it  be  right  to  estimate  crimes  by  the 
mischief  they  knowingly  produce,  it  will  appear 
something  more  than  mere  invective  to  assert,  that 
not  one  naif  of '  the  crimes,  for  which  men  suffer 
death  by  the  laws  of  England,  are  so  flagitious  as 
this.* 

*  Yet  the  law  hat  provided  no  punishment  for  this  ofience  beyond  a 
pecuniary  satisfaction  to  the  injured  family;  Jmd  this  can  only  be  come  at, 
by  one  of  the  quaintest  fjctipu*  in  the  world,  by  the  father's  bringing  hja 
action  against  the  seducer,  lor  the  loss  of  his  daughter's  service,  during  her 
pregnancy  and  nurturing. 
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CHAPTER    IV, 
ADULTERY. 

A  NEW  sufferer  is  introduced,  the  injured 
husband,  who  receives  a  wound  in  his  sensibility  and 
affections,  the  most  painful  and  incurable  that  human 
nature  knows*  In  all  other  respects,  adultery  on 
the  part  of  the  man  who  solicits  the  chastity  of  a 
married  woman,  includes  the  crime  of  seduction,  and 
is  attended  with  the  same  mischief. 

The  infidelity  of  the  woman  is  aggravated  by  cru- 
city  to  her  children,  who  are  generally  involved  in 
their  parents*  shame,  and  always  made  unhappy  by 
their  quarrel. 

If  it  be  said  that  these  consequences  are  chargeable 
not  so  much  upon  the  crime,  as  the  discovery,  we 
answer,  first,  that  the  crime  could  not  be  discov- 
ered unless  it  were  committed,  and  that  the  commisi 
don  is  never  secure  from  discovery  ;  and  secondly* 
that  if  we  excuse  adulterous  connexions,  whenever 
they  can  hope  to  escape  detection,  which  is  the  con* 
elusion  to  which  this  argument  conducts  us,  we  leave 
the  husband  no  other  security  for  his  wife's  chastity* 
than  in  her  want  of  opportunity  or  temptation  j 
which  would  probably  either  deter  men  from  mar- 
rying, or  render  marriage  a  state  of  such  jealousy 
and  alarm  to  the  husband,  as  must  end  in  the  slavery 
and  confinement  of  the  wife. 

The  vow  by  which  married  persons  mutually  en*, 
gage  their  fidelity,  is  u  witnessed  before  God,"  and 
accompanied  with  circumstances  of  solemnity  and 
religion,  which  approach  to  the  nature  of  an  oath. 
The  married  offender  therefore  incurs  a  crime  little 
short  of  perjury,  and  the  seduction  of  a  married  wo- 
man is  little  less  than  subornation  of  perjury  j— and 
this  guilt  is  independent  of  the  discovery. 
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All  behaviour,  which  is  designed,  or  which  know* 
tngly  tends  to  captivate  the  affection  of  a  married 
woman,  is  a  barbarous  inf fusion  upon  the  peace  and 
virtue  of  a  family,  though  it  fall  short  of  adultery. 

The  usual  and  only  apology  for  adultery  is  the 
prior  transgression  of  the  other  party.  Thert  are 
degrees  no  doubt  m  this,  as  in  other  crimes  ;  and  so 
far  as  the  bad  effects  of  adultery  are  anticipated  by 
the  conduct  of  the  husband  or  wife  who  offends  first, 
the  guilt  of  the  second  offender  is  less.  But  this 
falls  very  far  short  of  a  justification  j  unless  it  could 
be  shewn  that  the  obligation  of  the  marriage  vow 
depends  upon  the  condition  of  reciprocal  fidelity  ) 
for  which  construction,  there  appears  no  foundation, 
either  in  expediency,  of  in  the  terms  of  the  promise, 
or  in  the  design  of  the  legislature  which  prescribed 
the  marriage  rite.  Moreover,  the  rukf  contended 
for  by  this  plea  has  a  manifest  tendency  to  multiply 
the  offence,  but  none  to  reclaim  the  offender. 

The  way  of  considering  the  offence  of  one  party 
as  a  provocation  to  the  other,  and  the  other  as  only 
retaliating  the  injury  by  repeating  the  crime,  is  a 
childish  triling  with  words. 

<4  Thou  shaft  not  commit  adultery ,"  'was  an  inter- 
dict delivered  by  God  himself.  By  the  Jewish  law 
adultery  was '  capital  to  both  parties  in  the  crime  i 
"  Even  he  that  committeth  adultery  with  his  neigh- 
bour's wife,  the  adulterer  and  adulteress  shall  surely 
be  put  to  death/'    Lev*  xx.  10.    Which  passages 

5>rove,that  the  divine  Legislator,  placed  a  great  diff- 
erence between  adultery  and  fornication.  And 
with  this  agree  the  Christian  scriptures  J  for  in  al- 
most all  the  catalogues  they  have  left  us  of  crimes 
and  criminals,  they  enumerate  "  fornication,  adulte- 
ry/* «€  whoremongers,  adulterers,"  (Matthew  xv.  19. 
1  Cor.  vi.  9.  Gal.  v.  9.  Heb.  xiii.  4.)  by  which  mei*» 
tion  of  both,  they  shew  that  they  did  not  consider 
them  as  the  same  ;  but  that  the  crime  of  adultery 
was,  in  their  apprehension,  distinct  from,  and  accu- 
mulated «pon,  that  of  fornication. 

♦ 


Th*  Mstftry  ef  the  woman  taken  in  adultery,  ri* 
corded  in  the  eighth  chapter  of  St.  John's  Gospel*  ha* 
been  thought  by  some  to  gire  countenance  to  that 
crime*  As  Christ  told  the  woman*  "  Neither  do  1 
condemn  thee,"  we  must  believe,  it  is  said,  that  he 
deemed  her  conduct  either  not  criminal,  or  not  a 
crime  however  of  the  heinous  nature  which  we  rep- 
resent it  to  be.  A  more  attentive  examination  of 
the  case  will,  I  think,  convince  us,  that  from  it  notfo 
ing  can  be  concluded  as  to  Christ's  opinion  concern- 
ing adultery,  either  one  way  or  the  other*  The 
transaction  is  thus  related  2  "  Early  in  the  morning 
Jesus  came  again  into  the  temple,  and  all  the  people 
came  unto  him  5  and  he  sat  down  and  taught  them ; 
and  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees  brought  unto  him  a 
woman  taken  in  adultery ;  and  when  they  had  set 
her  in  the  midst,  they  say  unto  him,  Master,,  this  wo- 
man was  taken  in  adultery,  in  the  very  act  2  now 
.Moses  in  the  law  commanded  that  such  should  be 
stoned  ;  but  what  sayest  thou  ?  This  they  said  tempt- 
ing him,  that  they  might  have  to  accuse  him, 
But  Jesus  stooped  down,  and  with  his  finger  wrote 
on  the  ground,  as  though  he  heard  them  not.  So 
when  they  continued  asking  him,  he  lift  up  himself, 
and  said  unto  them,  He  that  is  without  sin  amongst 
you,  let  him  first  cast  a  stone  at  her;  and  again 
he  stooped  down  and  wrote  on  the  ground  :  and  they 
which  heard  it,  being  convicted  by  their  own  con- 
science, went  out  one  by  one,  beginning  at  the  eldest* 
even  unto  the  last  j  and  Jesus  was  left  alone*  and  the 
woman  standing  in  the  midst.  When  Jesus  had  lift 
up  himself  and  saw  none  but  the  woman,  he  said  on* 
I  to  her*  Woman,  where  are  those  thine  accusers  i 

hath  no  man  condemned  thee  ?  She  said  unto  him, 
No  man,  Lord.  And  he  said  unto  her,  Neither  do  I 
condemn  thee ;  go  and  sin  no  more." 

"  This  they  said,  tempting  him*  that  they  might 
have  to  accuse  him/'  to  draw  him,  that  is,  into  an 
exercise  of  judicial  authority,  that  they  might  have 
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to  accuse  him  before  the  Roman  governor  of  usurp- 
ing or  intermeddling  with  the  civil  government* 
This  was  their  design  ;  and  Christ's  behaviour 
throughout  the  whole  affair  proceeded  from  a  knowl- 
edge of  this  design  ;  and  a  determination  to  defeat  it* 
He  gives  them  at  first  a  cold  and  sullen  reception, 
Well  suited  to  the  insidious  intention  with  which  they 
came :  "  He  stooped  down,  and  with  his  finger 
wrote  on  the  ground*  as  though  he  heard  them 
not.'*  u  When  they  Continued  asking  him,"  when 
they  teamed  him  to  speak,  he  dismissed  them  with  a 
rebuke,  which  the  impertinent  malice  of  their  er- 
rand, as  well  as  the  secret  character  of  many  of  them 
deserved  :  "  He  that  is  without  sih  (that  is,  this  sin) 
among  you,  let  him  first  cast  a  stone  at  her.9'  This 
had  its  effect.  Stung  with  th£  reproof,  and  disap- 
pointed of  their  aim,  they  stole  away  one  by  one* 
and  left  Jesus  and  the  woman  alone*  And  then  fol- 
lows the  conversation,  which  is  the  part  of  the  nar*  ■ 
rative  most  material  to  our  present  subject.  "  Jesus 
saith  unto  her,  Woman,  where  are  those  thine  ao 
cusers  ?  hath  no  man  condemned  thee  ?  She  said, 
No  man,  Lord.  And  Jesus  said  unto  her,  Neithe* 
do  I  condemn  thee  ;  go  and  sin  no  more."  Now, 
when  Christ  asked  the  woman,  "  hath  no  man  con* 
demned  thee,"  he  certainly  spoke,  and  was  under* 
stood  by  the  woman  to  speak,  of  a  legal  and  judicial 
condemnation;  otherwise,  her  answer,  "jio  ma% 
Lord,"  was  not  true.  In  every  other  sense  of  con* 
demnation,  as  blame,  censure,  reproof,  prKutte  jodg- 
ment,andthe  like,many  had  condemned  her  j  all  thosd 
indeed  who  brought  her  to  Jesus.  If  then  a  judi- 
cial sentence  was  what  Christ  meant  by  condemning 
in  the  question,  the  common  use  of  language  requires 
us  to  suppose  that  he  meant  the  same  in  his  reply, 
"  neither  do  I  condemn  thee,"  /.  e.  I  pretend  to  no 
judicial  character  or  authority  over  thee)  it  is  no 
office  or  business  of  mine  to  pronounce  or  execute 
the  sentence  of  the  law. 
Co 
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When  Christ  adds,  "  go  and  sm  no  more,"  he  in 
effect  tells  her,  that  she  had  sinned  already  ;  but  as 
to  the  degree  or  quality  of  the  siri,  or  Christ's  opin- 
iort  concerning  it,  nothing  is  declared,  or  can  be  in- 
ferred, either  way. 

Adultery,  which  was  punished  witH  death  during 
the  Usurpation,  is  now  regarded  by  the  law  of  Eng- 
land only  as  a  civil  injury  ;  for  wnich  the  imperfect 
fcatisfaction  that  money  can  afford,  may  be  recovered 
by  the  husband. 


CHAPTER    V. 

INCEST. 

IN  order  to  preserve  chastity  in  families,  and 
between  persons  or  different  sexes  brought  up  and 
living  together  in  a  state  of  unreserved  intimacy,  it 
fe  necessary  by  every  method  possible  to  inculcate  an 
abhorrence  of  incestuous  conjunctions  ;  which  abhor- 
rence can  only  be  upheld  by  the  absolute  reprobation 
df  all  commerce  of  the  sexes  between  near  relations. 
Upon  this  principle,  the  marriage  as  well  as  other  co- 
habitation of  brothers  and  sisters,  of  lineal  kindred, 
and  of  all  who  usually  live  in  the  same  family,  may 
be  said  to  be  forbidden  by  the  law  of  nature. 

Restrictions  which  extend  to  remoter  degrees  of 
kindred.,  than  what  this  reason  makes  it  necessary 
to  prohibit  from  intermarriage,  are  founded  in  the 
authority  of  the  positive  law  which  ordains  them* 
and  can  only  be  justified  by  their  tendency  to  diffuse 
wealth,  to  connect  families,  or  to  promote  some 
political  advantage. 

The  Leviiical  law,  which  is  received  in  this  coun- 
try, and  from  which  the  rule  of  the  Roman  law  dif- 
fers very  little,  prohibits*  marriage  between  relation* 

*  The  Roman  law  continued  the  prohibition  to  the  descendants  of  broth- 
ers and  sisters  without  limits.  In  the  Levitital  and  EnglUb  law,  there  is 
pothing  tohsndwam^irom  marryin^iisjrttf/niece.       • 
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within  three  degrees  of  kindred  ;  computing  the  gen* 
erations  not  from  but  through  the  common  ancestor, 
and  accounting  affinity  the  same  as  consanguinity. 
The  issue,  however,  of  such  marriages  are  not  bas- 
tardized, unless  the  parents  be  diyorced  during  their 
lifetime. 

The  Egyptians  are  sajd  to  have  allowed  of  the  mar* 
liage  of  brothers  and  sisters.  Amongst  the  Athenian 
a  very  singular  regulation  prevailed ;  brothers  and 
sisters  of  the  half  blood,  if  related  by  the  father's 
side,  might  marry  ;  if  by  the  mother's  side,  they 
were  prohibited  from  marrying.  The  sajne  custom 
also  probably  obtained  in  Chaldea  so  early  as  the  age 
in  which  Abraham  left  it ;  for  he  and  Sarah  his  wu4 
stood  in  this  relation  to  each  other.  "  And  yet, 
indeed,  she  is  my  sister,  she  is  the  daughter  of  my 
father,  but  not  of  my  mother,  and  she  became  my 
Wife."    Gen.  xx.  12. 


CHAPTER    VI. 
POLYGAMY. 


1HE  equality*  in  the  number  of  males  and  fe- 
males born  into  the  world  intimates  the  intention 
of  God,  that  one  woman  should  be  assighed  to-  one 
man  ;  for,  if  to  one  man  be  allowed  an  exclusive 
right  to  five  or  more  women,  four  or  more  men 
must  be  deprived  of  the  exclusive  possession  of  any  : 
which  could  never  be  the  order  intended. 

It  seems  also  a  significant  indication  of  the  divine 
will,  that  he  at  first  created  only  one  woman  to  one 
man.  Had  God  intended  polygamy  for  the  species, 
it  is  probable  he  would  have  begun  with  it ;  espec* 

*  This  equality  it  not  exact.  The  number  of  male  infants  e&ceeds  that 
of  females  in  the  proportion  of  nineteen  to  eighteen,  or  thereabouts  ;  which 
excess  provides  for  the  greater  consumption  of  males  by  war,  seafaring  and 
other  dangerous  or  unhealthy  occupations. 
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jally  as,  by  giving  to  Adam  more  wives  than  ones 
the  multiplication  of  the  human  race  would  have  pro- 
ceeded with  a  quicker  progress. 

Polygamy  not  only  violates  the  constitution  of  na- 
ture, and  the  apparent  design  of  the  Deity,  but  pro- 
duces to  the  parties  themselves,  and  to  the  public, 
the  following  bad  effects  :  contests  and  jealousies 
amongst  the  wives  of  the  same  husband  ;  distracted 
affections,  or  the  loss  of  all  affection  in  the  husband 
himself ;  a  voluptuousness  in  the  rich  which  dissolves 
the  vigour  of  their  intellectual  as  well  as  active  facul- 
ties, producing  that  indolencp  and  imbecility  both 
of  mind  and  body,  which  have  long  characterized 
the  nations  of  the  East ;  the  abasement  of  one  half 
of  the  human  species,  who,  in  countries  where  polyg- 
amy obtains,  are  degraded  into  mere  instruments 
of  physical  pleasure  to  the  other  half;  neglect  of 
children ;  and  the  manifold,  and  sometimes  unnat- 
ural mischiefs,  which  arise  from  a  scarcity  of  women. 
To  compensate  for  these  evils,  polygamy  does  not 
offer  a  single  advantage.  In  the  article  of  population, 
which  it  has  been  thought  to  promote,  the  commu- 
nity gain  nothing  :*  for  the  question  is  not,  whether 
one  man  will  have  more  children  by  five  or  more 
wives  than  by  one  ;  but  whether  these  five  wives 
would  not  bear  the  same,  or  a  greater  number  of 
children,  to  five  separate  husbands.  And  as  to  the 
care  of  the  children  when  produced,  and  the  send- 
ing of  them  into   the  world  in  situations  in  which 

*  Nothing,  T  mean,  compared  with  a  state  in  which  marriage  ii  nearly 
universal.  Where  marriages  are  less  general,  and  many  women  unfruitful 
from  the  want  of  husbands,  polygamy  might  at  first  add  a  little  to  popula- 
tion ;  and  but  a  little  :  for,  as  a  variety  of  wives  would  be  sought  chiefly 
from  temptations  of  voluptuousness,  it  would  rather  increase  the  demand 
for  female  beauty,  than  for  the  sex  at  large.  And  this  little  would  soon  be 
made  less  by  many  deductions.  For,  first,  as  none  but  the  opulent  can 
maintain  a  plurality  of  wives,  where  polygamy  obtains,  the  rich  indulge 
in  it,  while  the  rest  take  up  with  a  vague  and  barren  incontinency.  ApA% 
secondly,  women  would  grow  less  jealous  of  their  virtue,  when  they  nad 
nothing  for  which  to  reserve  it,  but  a  chamber  in  the  baram  ;  when  their 
chastity  was  no  longer  to  be  rewarded  with  the  rights  and  happiness  of  a 
wife,  as  enjoyed  under  the  marriage  of  one  woman  to  one  man.  These 
considerations  may  be  added  to  what  is  mentioned  in  the  text,  concerning 
'he  easy  and  early  settlement  of  children  in  the  worU. 
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they  may  be  likely  to  form  and  bring  op  families  of 
their  own,  upon  which  the  increase  and  succession  of 
the  human  species  in  a  great  degree  depend  j  this  is 
less  provided  for,  and  less  practicable,  where  twenty 
or  thirty  children  are  to  be  supported  by  the  atten- 
tion and  fortunes  of  one  father,  than  if  they  were 
divided  into  five  or  six  families,  to  each  of  which 
were  assigned  the  industry  and  inheritance  of  two 
parents. 

Whether  simultaneous  polygamy  Was  permitted 
by  the  law  of  Moses,  seems  doubtrul  :•  but  whether 
permitted  or  not,  it  was  certainly  practised  by  the 
Jewish  patriarchs,  both  before  that  law,  and  under 
it.  The  permission,  if  there  was  any,  might  be  like 
that  of  divorce,  "  for  the  hardness  of  their  heart," 
in  condescension  to  their  established  indulgences, 
rather  than  from  the  general  rectitude  or  propriety 
of  the  thing  itself.  The  state  of  manners  in  Judea 
had  probably  undergone  a  reformation  in  this  re- 
spect before  the  time  of  Christy  for  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament we  meet  with  no  trace  or  mention  of  any 
such  practice  being  tolerated. 

For  which  reason,  and  because  it  was  likewise  for- 
bidden  amongst  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  we  can- 
not expect  to  find  any  express  law  upon  the  subject 
in  the  Christian  code.  The  words  of  Christ,  t  Matt. 
xix.  9.  may  be  construed  by  an  easy  implication  to 
prohibit  polygamy  ;  for,  if  "  whoever  putteth  away 
his  wife,  and  marrietb  another,  committeth  adultery," 
he  who  marrieth  ajiother  without  putting  away  the 
first  is  no  less  guilty  of  adultery  ;  because  the  adulte- 
ry does  not  consist  in  the  repudiation  of  the  first 
wife  (for,  however  unjust  or  cruel  that  may  be,  it  is 
not  adultery)  but  in  entering  into  a  second  mar- 
riage during  the  legal  existence  and  obligation  of  the 
first.  The  several  passages  in  St.  Paul's  writings, 
which  speak  of  marriage,  always  suppose  it  to  signify 

•  Sec  Deut.  xvii.  17.  xxi.  15. 

f"  I  say  unto  you,  Whosoever  shall  put  away  his  Wife,  except  it  be  for 
fornication,  and  shall  marry  another,  comraittctii  adultery.'* 
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the  union  of  one  mw  with  one  wopiap.  Upon  this 
supposition  he  argues,  Rom.  vii.  2.  3.  <c  Know  ye 
not,  brethren,  for  I  speak  to  them  that  know  the  law, 
how  that  the  law  hath  dominion  over  a  man,  as  long 
as  he  liveth  ?  For  the  woman  which  hath  an  hus- 
band, is  bound  by  the  law  to  her  husband  so  long 
as  he  liveth ;  but  if  the  husband  be  dead,  she  13 
loosed  from  the  law  of  her  busband :  so  then,  if 
while  her  husband  liveth  she  be  married  to  another 
fhan,  she  shall  he  called  an  adulteress."  When  the 
same  Apostle  permits  marriage  to  his  Corinthian 
converts  (which  "  for  the  present  distress,"  he  judges 
£0  be  inconvenient)  he  restrains  the  permission  to  the 
paarriage  of  one  husband  with  one  wife :  It  is 
good  for  a  man  not  to  touch  a  woman  ;  neverthe- 
less, to  avoid  fornication,  let  every  man  have  his 
own  wife,  and  let  every  woman  have  her  own  hus- 
band." 

The  manners  of  different  countries  have  varied 
in  nothing  more  than  in  their  domestic  constitutions. 
Less  polished  and  more  luxurious  nations  have  either 
Hot  perceived  the  bad  effects  of  polygamy,  or,  if  they 
did  perceive  them,  they  who  in  such  countries  pos* 
sessed  the  power  of  reforming  the  laws  have  been 
unwilling  to  resign  their  own  gratifications.  Polyg- 
amy is  retained  at  this  day  among  the  Turtsy  and 
throughout  every  part  qf  Asia  in  which  Christianity 
is  not  professed.  In  Christian  countries  it  is  univer*- 
«aliy  prohibited.  In  Sweden  it  is  punished  with  death. 
In  England^  beside  the  nullity  of  the  second  marriage, 
it  subjects  the  offender  to  transportation  or  imprison* 
ment  and  branding  for  the  first  offence,  and  to  capi- 
tal punishment  for  the  second*  And  whatever  may 
be  said  in  behalf  of  polygamy,  when  it  is  authorized 
by  the  law  of  the  land,  the  marriage  of  a  second  wife, 
during  the  lifetime  of  the  first,  in  countries  where 
.such  a  second  marriage  is  void,  must  be  ranked  with 
the  most  dangerous  and  cruel  of  those  frauds,  by 
which  a  woman  is  cheated  out  of  her  fortune,  her 
person,  and  her  happiness. 
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The  ancieht  Medes  compelled  their  citizen*,  i& 
one  canton,  to  take  seven  wives  ;  in  another,  each 
woman  to  receive  five  husbands  :  according  as  war 
had  made,  in  one  quarter  of  their  country,  an  ex- 
traordinary havock  among  the  men,  or  tne  women 
had  been  carried  away  by  ah  ertemy  from  another. 
This  regulation,  so  fat"  as  it  was  adapted  to  the  pro- 
portion which  subsisted  between  the  numbers  of 
males  and  females,  was  founded  in  the  reason  upoti 
which  the  most  improved  nations  of  Europe  proceed 
at    present. 

Cdesaf-  fouWd  amongst  the  inhabitants  of  this  island 
a  species  of  polygamy,  if  it  may  be  so  called,  which  t 
was  perfectly  singular,  Uxores,  says  he,  habent  deni 
duodenique  inter  se  communes,  et  maxime fratres  cumfra~ 
tribusy  parentesque  cum  liberis :  sed  si  qui  sunt  ex  bis  ' 
nati,  eorum  babentur  liberty  quo  primum  virgo  quaquc 
dsducta  est\ 


CHAPTER    VII. 
OF  DIVORCE. 


BY  Divorce,  I  mean,  the  dissolution  of  thfe 
marriage  contract,  by  the  act,  and  at  the  will,  of  the 
husband. 

This  power  was  allowed,  to  the  husband,  among 
the  Jews,  the  Greeks,  and  latter  Romans  ;  and  is  at 
this  day  exercised  by  the  Turks  and  Persians. 

The  congruity  of  such  a  right  with  the  law  of  na- 
ture, is  the  question  before  us. 

And  in  the  first  place,  it  is  manifestly  inconsistent 
with  the  duty,  which  the  parents  owe  to  their  chil- 
dren $  which  duty  can  never  be  so  well  fulfilled  as 
by  their  cohabitation  and  united  care.  It  is  also 
incompatible  with  the  right  which  the  mother  pos- 
sesses, as  well  as  the  father,  to  the  gratitude  other 
children,  and  the  comfort  of  their  society  ;  of  both 
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which  she  is  almost  necessarily  deprived,  by  her  dis* 
mission  from  her  husband's  family. 

Where  this  objection  does  not  interfere,  I  know 
of  no  plinciple  of  the  law  of  nature  applicable  to  the 
question,  beside  that  of  general  expediency. 

For,  if  we  say,  that  arbitrary  divorces  are  exclud- 
ed by  the  terms  of  the  marriage  contract,  it  may  be 
answered,  that  the  contract  might  be  so  framed  as  to 
admit  of  this  condition. 

If  we  argue  with  some  moralists,  that  the  obliga- 
tion of  a  contract  naturally  continues,  so  long  as  the 
purpose  which  the  contracting  partie%frad  in  view, 
requires  its  continuance  ;  it  will  be  difficult  to  shew 
what  purpose  of  the  contract  (the  care  of  children 
excepted)  should  confine  a  man  to  a  woman,  from 
whom  he  seeks  to  be  loose. 

If  we  contend  with  others,  that  a  contract  cannot, 
by  the  law  of  nature,  be  dissolved,  unless  the  parties 
be  replaced  in  the  situation  which  each  possessed  be- 
fore the  contract  was  entered  into  ;  we  shall  be  call- 
ed upon  to  prove  this  to  be  an  universal  or  indispen- 
sable property  of  contracts. 

I  confess  myself  unable  to  assign  any  circumstance - 
in  the  marriage  contract,  whicn  essentially  distin- 
guishes it  from  other  contracts,  or  which  proved 
that  it  contains,  what  many  have  ascribed  to  it,  a 
natural  incapacity  of  being  dissolved  by  the  consent 
of  the  parties,  at  the  option  of  one  of  them,  or  ei- 
ther of  them.  But  if  we  trace  the  effects  of  such  a 
rule  upon  the  general  happiness  of  married  life,  we 
shall  perceive  reasons  of  expediency,  that  abundant- 
ly justify  the  policy  of  those  laws  which  refuse  to 
the  husband  the  power  of  divorce,  or  restrain  it  to 
a  few  extreme  and  specific  provocations  :  and  our 
principles  teach  us  to  pronounce  that  to  be  contrary 
to  the  law  of  nature,  which  can  be  proved  to  be  detri- 
mental to  the  common  happiness  of  the  human  species. 

A  lawgiver,  whose  counsels  are  directed  by  views 
of  general  utility,  and  obstructed  by  no  local  ipedi* 
ment,  would  make  the  marriage  contract  indissoluble. 
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during  the  joint  lives  of  the  parties,  for  the  sake  of 
the  following  advantages  : 

I.  Because  this  tends  to  preserve  peace  and  con- 
Cord  between  married  persons,  by  perpetuating  their 
common  interest,  and  by  inducing  a  Necessity  of 
mutual  compliance: 

There  is  great  weight  ahd  substance  in  both  these 
Considerations.     Art  earlier  termination  of  the  taioit 
Would  produce  a  separate  interest*    The  wife  would 
naturally  ,  look    forwdrd  to  the  dissolution  of  th4 
partnership;  and  endeavour  to   draw  to  herself  * 
fund,  against  the  time  when  she  tfas  nb  longer  to 
have  access  to  the  tome  resources.    This  would  be-^ 
get  peculation  on  one  Side,  and  mikrust  oh  the  oth- 
er ;  evils  which  at  present  very  little  disturb  the  con- 
fidence of  married  life.    The  second  effect  of  mak- 
ing the  Union  determinable  only   by  death,  is  not 
less  beneficial.    It  necessarily  happens  that  adverse 
tempers,  habitft,  and  tastes,  oftentimes  meet  in  mar- 
riage.   In  which  case,  each  party  must  take  pains  to 
give  up  what  offends,  and  practise  what  may  gratify 
the  other.    A  fain  ahd  woman  in  love  with  each 
'  other,  do  this  insensibly  :  but  love  is  neither  general 
nor  durable  j  ahd  where  that  is  wanting,  no  lesson* 
t>f  duty,  no  delicacy  of  sentiment,  will  go  half  so 
far  with  the  generality  of  mankind  and  womankind, 
as  this  one  intelligible  reflection,  that  they  must  each 
make!  the  best  o?  their  bargain  ;    ahd  that  seeing 
they  iriust  either  both  be  hiiserable,  or  both  share  in 
the  same  happiness  ;  neither  can  find  their  own  com- 
fort  but  in  promoting  the  pleasure  of  the  other. 
These  compliances;  though  at  first  extorted  by  ne- 
cessity, become    in    time  easy  and  mutual  ;    and 
though  less  endearing  than  assiduities  which  take 
their  rise  from  affection,  generally  procure  to  the 
married  pair  a  repose  and  satisfaction  sufficient  for 
theit  happiness. 

II.  Because  neUr  objects  of  desire  would  be  con- 
tinually sought  after,  if  men  could*  at  will,  be  re* 
D  o 
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leased  from  their  subsisting  engagements.  Supfx&e 
the  husband  to  have  once  preferred  his  wife  to  all 
other  women,  the  duration  of  this  preference  cannot 
be  trusted  to.  Possession  makes  a  great  difference  : 
and  there  is  no  other  security  against  the  invitations 
of  novelty,  than  the  known  impossibility  of  obtain- 
ing the  object.  Did  the  cause,  which  brings  the 
sexes  together,  hold  them  together  by  the  same  force 
with  which  it  first  attracted  them  to  each  other,  or 
could  the  woman  be  restored  to  her  personal  integri- 
ty, and  to  all  the  advantages  of  her  virgin  estate  $ 
the  power  of  divorce  might  be  deposited  in  the 
hands  of  the  husband,  with  less  danger  of  abuse  or 
inconveniency.  But  constituted  as  mankind  are9 
and  injured  as  the  repudiated  wife  generally  must 
be,  it  is  necessary  to  add  a  stability  to  the  condition 
of  married  women,  more  secure  than  the  continu- 
ance of  their  husband's  affection  ;  and  to  supply  to 
toth  sides,  by  a  sense  of  duty  and  of  obligation,  what 
satiety  has  impaired  of  passion  and  of  personal  at- 
tachment. Upon  the  whole,  the  power  of  divorce 
is  evidently  and  greatly  to  the  disadvantage  of  the 
woman ;  and  the  only  question  appears  to  be,  wheth- 
er the  real  and  permanent  happiness  of  one  half  of 
the  species  should  be  surrendered  to  the  caprice  and 
voluptuousness  of  the  other  ? 

We  have  considered  divorces  as  depending  upon 
the  will  of  the  husband,  because  that  is  the  way  m 
which  they  have  actually  obtained  in  many  parts  of 
the  world  :  but  the  same  objections  apply,  in  a  great 
degree,  to  divorces  by  mutual  consent  ;  especially 
when  we  consider  the  indelicate  situation,  and  small 
prospect  of  happiness,  which  remains  to  the  party, 
who  opposed  his  or  her  dissent  to  the  liberty  and 
desire  of  the  other. 

The  law  of  nature  admits  of  an  exception  in  fa- 
vour of  the  injured  party,  in  cases  of  adukery,  of 
.obstinate  desertion,  of  attempts  upon  life,  of  outra- 
geous cruelty,  of  incurable  madness,   and,  perhaps, 
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of  personal  imbecility;  but  by  no  means  indulges 
the  same  privilege  tb  mere  dislike,  to  opposition  of 
humours  and  inclinations,  to  contrariety  of  taste 
and  temper,  to  complaints,  of  coldness,  neglect,  se- 
verity,  peevishness,  jealousy ;  not  that  these  reasons 
are  trivial,  but  because  such  objections  may  always 
be  alleged,  and  are  impossible  by  testimony  to  be  as- 
certained ;  so  that  to  allow  implicit  credit  to  them, 
and  to  dissolve  marriages  whenever  either  party 
thought  fit  to  pretend  them,  would  lead  in  its  effect 
to  all  the  licentiousness  of  arbitrary  divorces. 

Milton's  story  is  well  known.  Upon  a  quarrel 
with  his  wife,  he  paid  his  addresses  to  another  wom- 
an, and  set  forth  a  public  vindication  of  his  conduct, 
by  Attempting  to  prove,  that  confirmed  dislike  was 
as  just  a  foundation  for  dissolving  the  marriage  con- 
tract, as  adultery ;  to  which  position,  and  to  all  the 
arguments  by  which  it  can  be  supported,  the  above 
consideration  affords  a  sufficient  answer.  And  if  a 
married  pair,  in  actual  and  irreconcileable  discord, 
complain  that  their  happiness  would  be  better  con- 
sulted, by  permitting  them  to  determine  a  connex- 
ion, which  has  become  odious  to  both,  it  may  be 
told  them  that  the  same  permission,  as  a  general 
rule,  would  produce  libertinism,  dissension,  and*  mis- 
ery, amongst  thousands,  who  are  now  virtuous,  and 
quiet,  and  happy,  in  their  condition :  and  it  ought  to 
satisfy  them  to  reflect,  that  when  their  happiness  is 
sacrificed  to  the  operation  of  an  unrelenting  rule,  it 
is  sacrificed  to  the  happiness  of  the  cummunity. 

The  scriptures  seem  to  have  drawn  the  obligation 
tighter  than  the  law  of  nature  left  it.  u  Whosoever,'* 
saith  Christ,  "  shall  put  away  his  wife,  except  it  be 
for  fornication,  and  shall  marry  another,  committeth 
adultery  j  and  whoso  marrieth  her  which  is  put 
away,  doth  commit  adultery."  Matt.  xix.  9.  The 
law  of  Moses 9  for  reasons  of  local  expediency,  per- 
mitted the  Jewish  husband  to  put  away  his  wife  ; 
but  whether  for  every  cause,  or  for  what  causes, 
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appears  to  have  been  controverted  amongst  the  in- 
terpreters of  those  times*  Christ,  the  precepts  of 
whose  religion  were  calculated  for  more  general  use 
and  observation,  revokes  (his  permission,  as  given 
to  the  Jews  "  for  the  hardness  of  their  hearts,"  and 
projnulges  a  law  which  was  thenceforward  to  con-- 
fine  divorces  to  the  single  cause  of  adultery  in  the 
wife.  And  I  see  no  sufficient  reason  to  depart  from 
the  plain  and  strict  meaning  of  Christ's  words.  The 
rule  w$s  new*.  It  both  surprised  and  offended  his 
disciples  j  yet  Christ  added  nothing  to  relax  or  ex* 
plain  it. 

Inferior  causes  may  justify  the  separation  of  hus- 
band and  wife,  although  they  will  not  authorise  such 
a  dissolution  of  the  marriage  contract,  as  would 
leave  either  party  at  liberty  to  marry  again ;  for  it 
is  that  liberty  in  which  the  danger  and  mischief  of 
divorces  principally  consist. 

If  the  care  of  children  does  not  require  that  they 
should  live  together,  and  it  is  become,  in  the  serious 
judgment  of  both,  neqessary  for  their  mutual  happi- 
ness that  they  should  separate,  let  them  separate  by 
consent.    Nevertheless*  this  necessity  can  hardly  ex- 
ist, without  guilt  and  misconduct  on  one  side  or  on 
fcoth.      Moreover,  cruelty,  ill-usage,  extreme  vio- 
lence, or  mqro^eness  of  temper,  or  other  great  and 
continued  provocations,  make  it  lawful  for  the  par- 
ty aggrieved  to  withdraw  from  the  society  of  the  of- 
fender without  his  or  her  consent.    The  law  which 
imposes    the    marriage  vow,    whereby  the   parties 
promise    to    "  keep   to.  each    other,"  or,  in  other 
words,  to  live  together,  must  be  understood  to  im- 
pose it  with  a  silent  reservation  of  these  cases ;  be- 
cause the  same  law  has  constituted  a  judicial  relief 
from  the  tyranny  of  the  husband,  by  the  divorce  a 
mens  a  et.  toro%  and  by  the  provision  which  it  makes 
for  the  separate  maintenance  of  the  injured  wife. 
St.  Paul  likewise  distinguishes  between  a  wife's  mere- 
ly separating  herself  from  the  family  of  her  husband* 
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and  her  marrying  again :  "  Let  not  the  wife  depart 
from  her  husband ;  but,  and  if  she  do  depart,  let  her 
remain  unmarried/9 

The  law  of  this  country,  in  conformity  to  our 
Saviour's  injunction,  confines  the  dissolution  of  the 
marriage  contract  to  the  single  case  of  adultery  in 
die  wife  ;  and  a  divorce  even  in  that  case  can  only 
be  brought  about  by  the  operation  of  an  act  of  par* 
liament,  founded  upon  a  previous  sentence  in  the 
ecclesiastical  court,  and  a  verdict  against  the  adulter- 
er at  common  law :   which  proceedmgs  taken  togeth- 
er compose  as  complete  an  investigation  of  the  com- 
plaint as  a  cause  can  receive*     It  has  lately  been  pro- 
posed to  the  legislature  to  annex  a  clause  to  these 
tacts,  restraining  the  offending  party  from  marrying 
with  the  companion  of  her  crime,  who,  by  the  course 
of  proceeding,  is  always  known  and  convicted ;  for 
there  is  reason  to  fear,  that  adulterous  connexions 
are  often  formed  with  the  prospect  of  bringing  them 
Co  this  conclusion ;    at  least,  when  the  seducer  lias 
once  captivated  the  affection  of  a  married  woman, 
he  may  avail  himself  of  this  tempting  argument  to 
subdue  her  scruples,  and  complete  his  victory  ;  and 
the  legislature,  as  the  business  is  managed  at  present, 
assists  by  its  interposition  the  criminal  design  of  the 
offenders,  and  confers  a  privilege  where  it  ought  to 
inflict  a  punishment.    The  proposal  deserved  an  ex- 
periment }  but  something  more  penal  will,  I  appre- 
hend, be  found  necessary  to  check  the  progress  of 
this  alarming  depravity.     Whether  a  law  might  not 
be  framed  directing  the  fortune  of  the  adulteress  to  de- 
scend as  in  case  of  her  natural  death ;  reserving,  how- 
ever, a  certain  proportion  of  the  produce  of  it,  by 
way  of  annuity,  for  her  subsistence  (such  annuity 
in  no  case  to  exceed  a  fixed  sum)  and  also  so  far  sus- 
pending the  estate  in  the  hands  of  the  heir  as  to  pre- 
serve the  inheritance  to  any  children  she  might  bear 
to  a  second  marriage,  in  case  there  was  none  to  suc- 
ceed in  the  place  of  their  mother  by  the  first  j  wheth- 
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er,  I  say,  such  a  law  would  not  render  female  virtue 
in  higher  life  less  vincible,  as  well  as  the  seducers  of 
that  virtue  less  urgent  in  their  suit,  we  recommend 
to  the  deliberation  of  those,  who  are  willing  to  at- 
tempt the  reformation  of  this  important,  but  most 
incorrigible  class  of  the  community.  A  passion  for 
splendour,  for  expensive  amusements  and  distinctions, 
is  commonly  found,  in  that  description  of  women 
who  would  become  the  objects  of  such  a  law,  not 
less  inordinate  than  their  other  appetites*  A  seven* 
ty  of  the  kind  we  propose  applies  immediately  to 
that  passion.  And  there  is  no  room  for  any  com- 
plaint of  injustice,  since  the  provisions  above  stated, 
with  others  which  might  be  contrived,  confine  the 
punishment,  so  far  as  it  is  possible,  to  the  person  of 
the  offender  ;  suffering  the  estate  to  remain  to  th« 
heir,  or  within  the  family,  of  the  ancestor  front 
whom  it  came,  or  to  attend  the  appointments  of  hit 
will. 

Sentences  of  the  ecclesiastical  courts,  which  release 
the  parties  a  vinculo  matrimonii  by  reason  of  impuber- 
ty,  frigidity,  consanguinity  within  the  prohibited  de- 
grees, prior  marriage,  op  want  of  the  requisite  con- 
sent of  parents  or  guardians,  are  not  dissolutions  of 
the  marriage  contract,  but  judicial  declarations,  that 
there  never  was  any  marriage ;  such  impediment 
subsisting  at  the  time,  as  rendered  the  celebration  of 
the  marriage  rite  a  mere  nullity.  And  the  rite  itself 
contains  an  exception  of  these  impediments.  The 
man  and  woman  to  be  married  are  charged,  "  if 
they  know  any  impediment  why  they  may  not  be 
lawfully  joined  together,  to  confess  it ;"  and  assured 
"  that  so  many  as  are  coupled  together,  otherwise 
than  God's  word  doth  allow,  are  not  joined  togeth- 
er by  God,  neither  is  their  matrimony  lawful ;" 
all  which  is  intended  by  way  of  solemn  notice  to  the 
parties  that  the  vow  they  are  about  to  make  will 
hind  their  consciences  and  authorize  their  cohabita- 
tion only  upon  the  supposition  that  no  legal  impedi- 
ment exists. 
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CHAPTER    VIII.    • 

MARRIAGE. 

WHETHER  it  hath  growfi  out  of  some  tradij 
tion  of  the  divine  appointment  of  marriage  in  the 
persons  of  our  first  parents,  or  merely  from  a  design 
to  impress  the  obligation  of  the  marriage  contract 
with  a  solemnity  suited  to  its  importance,  the  mar- 
riage rite,  in  almost  all  countries  of  the  world,  has 
been  made  a  religious  ceremony  ;*  although  mar- 
riage in  its  own  nature,  and  abstracted  from  the  rules 
and  declarations  which  the  Jewish  and  Christian 
scriptures  deliver  concerning  it,  be  properly  a  civil 
contract,  and  nothing  more. 

With  respect  to  one  main  article  in  matrimonial 
alliances,  a  total  alteration  has  taken  place  in  the 
fashion  of  the  world  ;  the  wife  now  brings  money 
to  her  husbapd,  whereas  anciently  the  husband  paid 
money  to  the  family  of  the  wife  ;  as  was  the  case 
among  the  Jewish  patriarchs,  the  Greeks,  and  the  old 
inhabitants  of  Germany  j  This  alteration  has  proved 
-of  no  small  advantage  to  the  female  sex  ;  for  their 
importance  in  point  of  fortune  procures  to  them,  in 
modern  times,  that  assiduity  and  respect,  which  are 
always  wanted  to  compensate  for.  the  inferiority  of 
their  strength ;  but  which  their  personal  attraction^ 
would  not  always  secdre* 

Our  business  is  with  marriage  as  it  is  established 
in  this  country.  £nd  in  treating  thereof,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  slate  the  terms  of  the  marriage  vow,  ia 
order  to  discover, 

1.  What  duties  this  vow  creates. 

*•  It  was  not  however  in  Christian  countries  required  that  marriages  should 
he  celebrated  in  churches  till  the  thirteenth  century  of' the  Christian  era. 
Marriages  in  England  during  the  Usurpation  were  solemnized  Before  justices 
of  the  peace  ;  but  for  what  purpose  this  novelty  was  introduced,  except  to 
degrade  the  clergy,  does  not  appear. 

f  Hie  ancient  Assyria**  sold  their  beauties  Ivy  an  annual  auction.  The 
prices  were  applied  by  way  of  portion*  to  the  more  homely.  By  this  con- 
trivance all  of  boffe.  tort*  were  disposed  of  in  marriage. 
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2.  What  a  situation  of  mind  at  the  time  is  incon- 
sistent with  it. 

3.  By  what  subsequent  behaviour  it  is  violated. 

The  husband  promises  on  his  part,  "  to  love,  com- 
fort, honour,  and  keep  his  wife ;"  the  wife  on  hers, 
"  to  obey,  serve,  love,  honour,  and  keep  hef  hus- 
band ;"  in  every  variety  of  health,  fortune,  and  con- 
dition ;  and  both  stipulate,  "  to  forsake  all  others, 
and  to  keep  only  unto  one  another,  so  long  as  they 
both  shall  live."  This  promise  is  called  the  marriage 
vow  ;  is  witnessed  before  God  and  the  congregation  \ 
accompanied  with  prayers  to  Almighty  God  for  his 
blessing  upon  it ;  and  attended  with  such  circum* 
stances  of  devotion  and  solemnity,  as  place  the  obli* 
gation  of  it,  and  the  guilt  of  violating  it,  nearly  up* 
on  the  same  foundation  with  that  of  oaths* 

The  parties  by  this  vow  engage  their  personal  fi- 
delity expressly  and  specifically  ;  they  engage  likewise 
to  consult  and  promote  each  other's  .happiness  ;  the 
wife,  moreover,  promises  obedience  to  her  husband* 
Nature  may  have  made  and  left  the  sexes  of  the  hu* 
man  species  nearly  equal  in  their  faculties,  and  per* 
fectly  so  in  their  rights ;  but  to  guard  against  those 
competitions  which  equality,  or  a  contested  superior* 
ity  is  almost  sure  to  produce,  the  Christian  scriptures 
enjoin  upon  the  wife  that  obedience  which  she  here 
promises,  and  in  terms  so  peremptory  and  absolute* 
that  it  seems  to  extend  to  every  thing  not  criminal* 
or  not  entirely  inconsistent  with  the  woman's  hap 
piness.  .  <c  Let  the  wife,"  says  St*  Paul,  u  be  subject 
to  her  own  husband  in  every  thing."  4<  The  orna* 
merit  of  a  meek  and  quiet  spirit  (says  the  Apostle  Pe- 
ter, speaking  of  the  duty  of  wives)  is  in  the  sight  of 
God  of  great  price."  No  words  ever  expressed  the 
true  merit  of  the  female  character  so  well  as  these. 

The  condition  of*  human  life  will  not  permit  lis  to 
say,  that  no  one  can  conscientiously  marry,  who  does 
not  prefer  the  person  at  the  altar  to  all  other  men  or 
women  in  the  world  :  but  we  can  have  no  difficulty 
ixl  pronouncing  (whether  we  f  espiect  the  end  of  the 
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is  conceived)  that  whoever  is  conscious,  at  the  timer 
of  his  marriage,  of  such  a  dislike  to  the  woman  he 
is  about  to  marry,  or  of  such  a  subsisting  attachment 
to  some  other  woman,  that  he  cannot  reasonably,  nor 
does  in  fact,  expect  ever  to  entertain  an  affection 
for  his  future  wife,  is  guilty,  when  he  pronounce* 
the  marriage  vow,  of  a  direct  and  deliberate  prevar* 
ication  ;  and  that  too,  aggravated  by  the  presence 
of  those  ideas  of  religion,  and  of  the  Supreme  Being, 
which  the  place,  the  ritual,  and  the  solemnity  of  the 
occasion^  cannot  fail  of  bringing  to  his  thoughts. 
The  same  likewise  of  the  woman*  This  charge  must 
be  imputed  to  all,  who,  from  mercenary  motives, 
marry  the  objects  of  their  aversion  and  disgust ;  and 
likewise  to  those  who  desert,  from  any  motive  what- 
ever, the  objects  of  their  affection,  and,  without  be* 
ing  able  to  subdue  that  affection,  marry  another* 

The  crime  of  falsehood  is  also  incurred  by  the  man, 
who  intends,  at  the  time  of  his  marriage,  to  com* 
xnence,  renew,  or  continue  a  personal  commerce 
trith  any  other  woman.  And  tile  parity  of  reason^ 
if  a  wife  be  capable  of  so  much  guilt,  extends  to  her* 

The  marriage  vow  is  violated, 

1.  By  adultery. 

2.  By  any  behaviour,  which,  knowingly,  render* 
the  life  of  the  other  miserable ;  as  desertion.,  neglect* 
prodigality,  drunkenness,  peevishness,  penuriousness, 
jealousy,  or  any  levity,  of  conduct,  which  administers, 
occasion  of  jealousy. 

A  late  regulation  in  the  law  of  marriages*  in  this 
Country,  has  made  the  consent  of  the  father,  if  he  be 
living,  of  the  mother,  if  she  survive  the  father,  and 
remain  unmarried*  or  of  guardians,  if  both  parents 
be  dead,  necessary  to  the  marriaa  of  a  person  under 
twenty-one  years  of  age.  By  tne  Roman  law,  the 
consent  et  avi  et  patris  was  required  so  long  as  they 
lived.    In  Ttrance^  theconseot  Qf  pa^pts  is  necessary. 
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to  the  marriage  of  sons,  until  they  attain  to  thirty 
years  of  age  ;  of  daughters,  until  twenty-»ftre.  In 
Holland \  for  sons  till  twenty-five ;  for  daughters,  till 
twenty.  And  this  distinction  between  the  sexes  ap- 
pears to  be  well  founded,  for  a  woman  is  usually  as 
properly  qualified  for  the  domestic  and  interior  du- 
ties of  a  wife  or  mother  at  eighteen,  as  a  man  is  for 
the  business  of  the  world  and  the  more  arduous  care 
of  providing  for  a  family  at  twenty-one. 

The  constitution  aho  of  the  human  species  indi- 
cates the  same  distinction.* 


CHAPTER    IX. 
OF  THE  DUTY  OF  PARENTS. 

X  HAT  virtue,  which  confines  its  beneficence 
within  the  walls  of  a  man's  own  house,  we  have  been 
accustomed  to  consider  as  little  better  than  a  more 
refined  selfishness ;  and  yet  it  will  be  confessed,  that 
the  subject  and  matter  of  this  class  of  duties  are  infe- 
rior to  none,  in  utility  and  importance :  and  where, 
it  may  be  asked,  is  virtue  the  most  valuable,  but 
where  it  does  the  most  good  ?  Vkftf:  duty  is  the  most 
obligatory,  but  that,  on  which^tau  m  ost  depends  I 
And  where  have  we  happiness  ai*<i  -misery  so  much 
in  our  power,  or  liable  to  be  so  affected  by  our  con- 
duct, as  in  our  own  families  ?  It  will  also  be  acknowl- 
edged, that  the  good  order  and  happiness  of  the 
world  are  better  upheld,  whilst  each  man  applies 
himself  to  his  own  concerns  and  the  care  of  his  own 
family,  to  which  he  is  present,  than  if  every  man, 
from  an  excess  of  mistaken  generosity,  should  leave 
his  own  business,  to  undertake  his  [neighbour's, 
which  he  must  always  manage  with  less  knowledge, 
conveniency,  and  success.    If,  therefore,  the  low  esti- 

•  Cum  vis  prolan  procreandi  diutiui  tuemt  in  mare  quam    in  foefluna, 
popnli  numcrw  &eqo4ffenn  minuetur,  tftflA^veaorein  colert  incepertnt 
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Vlatfeii of  these  virtues  be  well  founded,  it  must  be 
owing  not  to  their  inferior  importance,  but  to  some 
defect  or  impurity  in  the  motive.    And  indeed  it 
cannot  be  denied,  bat  that  it  is  in  the  power  of  asto- 
elation^  so  to  unite  our  children's  interest  with  our 
own,  as  that  we  should  often  pursue  both  from  the 
tome  motive,  place  both  in  the  same  object,  and 
with  as  little  sense  of  duty  in  one  pursuit  as  in  the 
other.     Where  this  is  the  case,  the  judgment  above 
stated  is  not  far  from  the  truth.    And  so  often  as  we 
find  a  solicitous  care  of  a  man's  own  family,  in  a  total 
absence  or  extreme  penury  of  every  other  virtue, 
or  interfering  with  other  duties,  or  directing  its 
operation  solely  to  the  temporal  happiness  of  the  chil- 
dren, placing  that  happiness  and  amusement  in  indul- 
gence whilst,  they  are  young,  or  in  advancement  of 
fortune  when  they  grow  up,  there  is  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  this  is  tne  case.  -  In  this  way  the  common 
opinion  concerning  these  duties  may  be  accounted 
for  and  defended.    If  we  look  to  the  subject  of 
them,  we  perceive  them  to  be  indispensable  :  if  we 
regard  the  motive,  we  find  them  often  not  very  mer- 
itorious. Wherefore,  although  a  man  seldom  rises  high 
in  our  esteem  who  has  nothing  to  recommend  him 
beside  the  care  of  his  own  family,  yet  we  always  con- 
demn the  neglect  of  this  duty  with  the  utmost  severi- 
ty; both  by  reason  of  the  manifest  and  immediate  mis- 
chief which  we  see  arising  from  this  neglect,  and  be- 
cause it  argues  a  want  not  only  of  parental  affection, 
but  of  those  moral  principles,  which  .ought  to  coifte 
in  aid  of  that  affection,  where  it  is  wanting.     And 
if,  on  the  other  hand,  our  praise  and  esteem  of  these 
duties.be  not  proportioned  to  the  good  they  produce^, 
or  to  the  indignation  with  which  we  resent  the  ab- 
sence of  them,  it  is  for  this  reason,  that  virtue  is 
the  most  valuable,  not  where  it  produces  the  most 
good,  but  where  it  is  the  most  wanted  ;  which  is 
not  the  case  here ;  because  its  place  is  often  supplied 
by  instincts,  or  iirataatary  associjgons.    Neverthe- 
less, the  offices  oH     wmay  be  discharged  from  a 
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xoMcfagmeas  tf  their  obligation,  as  weB  as: other  <ht> 
ties  ;  and  a  sense  of  this  obligation  is  sometimes  nec- 
essary to  assist  the  stimulus  of  parental  affection  ; 
especially  in  stations  of  life,  m  .which  the  wants  of 
r  family  cannot  be  supplied  without  the  continual 
hard  labour  of  the  father,  nor  without  htsrefrain- 
ing  from  many  indulgences  and  recreations,  which 
unmarried  men  of  like  condition  are  able  to  pur- 
chase. Where  the  parental  affection  is  sufficiently 
strong,  or  has  fewer  difficulties  to  surmount,  a  prin- 
ciple of  duty  may  still  be  wanted  to  direct  and  regu- 
late its  exertions  ;  for  otherwise,  it  is  apt  to  spend 
and  waste  Hself  in  a  womanish  fondness  tor  die^pe*- 
son  of  die  child  ;  an  improvident  attention  to  his 
present  ease  and  gratification  •  a  pernicious  facility 
and  compliance  with  his  humours  ;  an  excessive 
and  superfluous  care  to  provide  the  externals  of 
happiness,  with  little  or  no  attention  to  the  internal 
sources  of  virtue  and  satisfaction-  Universally, 
wherever  a  parent's  conduct  is  prompted  or  directed 
fay  a  sense  of  duty,  there  is  so  much  virtue. 

Having  premised  thus  much  concerning  the  -place 
which  parental  duties  liold  in  the  scale  of  human 
virtues,  we  proceed  to  state  and  explain  the  duties 
themselves. 

When  moralists  tell  us,  that  parents  are  bound  to 
do  all  they  can  for  their  children,  they  tell  us  more 
than  is  true  ;  for,  at  that  rate,  every  expense  which 
might  have  been  spared,  and  every  profit  omitted 
which  might  have  been  made  would  be  criminal. 

The  duty  of  parents  has  its  limits,  like  other  du- 
ties ;  and  admits,  if  not  of  perfect  precision,  at  least 
\of  rules  definite  enough  for  application. 

These  rules  may  be  explained  under  the  several 
heads  of  maintenance,  education,  and  a  reasonable  provis- 
ion for  the  child9  s  happiness  in  re  sped  of  outward  condition. 

I.  Maintenance. 

The  wants  of  children  make  h  necessary  that 
some  person  maintain  theny^nd,  as  no  one  has 
a  right  to  burthen  othexsfl^Hs  act,  it  follows, 


in  theny^nd, 
others^Hte  ; 


^tdbe7f»f»t8  are  bound -to  tmdertake^ais  chaise 
tbf ntfcives.  Beside  this  plain  inference,  the  affec- 
tion of  parents  to  their,  children,  if  it  be  ibstiiictite, 
and  the  provision  which  nature  has  prepared  in  die 
.perron  of  the  mother  for  the  sastentatkm  of  the  in- 
fant,  concerning  the  existence  and  design  of  which 
thei>e  can  be  no  doubt,  are  manifest  indications  of  die 
divine  wilt 

From  hence  we  learn  the  guilt  ofthoee,  Who  ran 
away  from  their  -families,  or  (what  is  ranch  the 
aawe)  in  consequence  of  idleness  or  drunkenness, 
throw  them  upon  a  parish  ;  or  who  leave  them  des- 
titute at  their  death,  when,. by  diligence  and  frugal- 
ity, they  might  have  laid  up  a  provision  for  their 
support :  also  of  those,  who  refuse  or  neglect  the 
care  of  their  bastard  offspring,  abandoning  them  to 
a  condition  in  which  they  must  either  perish  or  be* 
come  burthensome  to  others ;  for  the  duty  of  main- 
tenance, like  the  reason  upon  which  it  is  founded, 
extends  to  bastards,  as  well  as  to  legitimate  children* 

The  Christian  scriptures,  although  they  concern 
themselves  little  with  maxims  of  prudence  or  econ- 
omy, and  much  less  authorize  worldly-mindedness  <*r 
avarice,  have  yet  declared  in  explicit  terms  their 
.judgment  of  the  obligation  of  this  duty:  "  If  arif* 
provide  not  -for  his  own,  especially  for  thcue  of  'his 
own  household,  he  hath  denied  the  faith,  and  is 
worse  than  an  infidel  j"  (1  Tim.  v.  8.)  he  hath  dis- 
graced  the  Christian  profession,  and  fallen  short  in  a 
duty  which  «ven  infidels  acknowledge. 

*IL  Education. 

Education,  in  the  most  extensive  sense  of  the 
word,  may  comprehend  every  preparation  that  is 
mhdein  our  youth  for  the  sequel  of  our  lives  :  and 
in  ths  '6erae  I  use  :it. 

.Some  such  preparation  is  necessary  for  children  of 
all  conditions,  because,  without  it,  they  must  be  mis* 
erable,  and  probably  will  be  vicious,  when  they  grow 
tip,  either  from  want  of  the  means  of  subsistence,  or 
from  want  of  rational  and  inoffensive  occupation* 


ass  Duty  of  *  Farms. 

*\el  chrifaed  fife,  every  thing  k  effected  by  art  and 
skill  Whence  a  person  who  is  provided  with  nei- 
ther (and  neither  can  be  acquired  without  exercise 
and  instruction)  will  be  useless  ;  and  he  that  is  use- 
less, will  generally  be  at  the  same  time  mischievous 
to  the  community*  So  that  to  send  an  uneducated 
child  into  the  world  is  injurious  to  the  rest  of  man* 
kind  ;  it  is  little  better  than  to  turn  out  a  mad  dog, 
or  a  wild  bent  into  the  streets* 

In  the  inferior  classes  of  the  community,  this  prin- 
ciple condemns  the  neglect  of  parents,  who  do  not 
inure  their  children  betimes  to  labour  and  restraint, 
by  providing  them  with  apprenticeships,  services,  or 
other  regular  employment,  but  who  suffer  them  to 
waste  their  youth  in  idleness  and  vagrancy,  or  to  be- 
take, themselves  to  some  lazy,  trifling,  and  ^precarious 
calling  :  for  the  consequence  of  having  thus  tasted  the 
sweets  of  natural  liberty,  at  an  age  when  their -pas- 
sion and  relish  for  it  are  at  the  highest,  is,  that  they 
become  incapable  for  the  remainder  of  their  lives  of 
continued  industry,  or  of  persevering  attention  to 
any  thing  ;  spend  their  time  in  a  miserable  struggle 
between  the  importunity  of  want,  and  the  irksome- 
ness  of  regular  application ;  and  are  prepared  to  em- 
brace every  expedient,  which  presents  a  hope  of  sup- 
plying their  necessities  without  confining  them  to  the 
plough,  the  loom,  the  shop,  or  the  counting-house. 

In  the  middle  orders  of  society,  those  parents  are 
most  reprehensible^  who  neither  qualify  their  chil- 
dren for  a  profession,  nor  enable  them  to  live  without 
one  :*  apd  those  in  the  highest,  who,  from  indolence, 
indulgence,  or  avarice,  omit  to  procure  their  chil- 
dren those  liberal  attainments,  which  are  necessary  to 
make  them  useful  in  the  stations  to  which  they  are  des- 
tined. A  man  of  fortune,  who  permits  his  son  to  con- 
sume the  season  of  education,  in  hunting,  shooting,  or 
in  frequenting  horse-races,  assemblies,  or  other  uned- 

.*  Amongst  the  Athenians,  if  the  parent  did  not  put  his  child  into  a  way 
of  getting  a  livelihood,  the  child  was  not  bound  to  nuke  provision  for 
the  parent  when  old  and  necessitous. 
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iffingi  ^  &ot  vicious  diversions,  defrauds  die  commu- 
nity of  a  benefactor,  and  bequeaths  them  a  nuisance. 

Some,  though  not  the  same,  preparation  for  the 
sequel  of  their  lives,  is  necessary  for  youth  of  every 
description  ;  and  therefore  for  bastards,  as  well  at 
for  children  of  better  expectations*  Consequently, 
they  who  leave  the  education  of  their  !  astards  to 
chance,  contenting  themselves  with  making  provi- 
sion for  their  subsistence,  desert  half  their  duty. 

III.  A  reasonable  provision  for  the  happiness  of  a 
child  in  respect  of  outward  condition,  requires  three 
things  :  a  situation  suited  to  his  habits  and  reasona- 
ble expectations  ;  a  competent  provision  for  the  exi- 
gences of  that  situation  j  and  a  probable  security  for 
his  virtue. 

The  two  first  articles  will  vary  with  the  condi- 
tion of  the  parent.  A  situation  somewhat  approach- 
ing in  rank  and  condition  to  the  parent's  own ;  or, 
where  that  is  not  practicable,  similar  to  what  other 
parents  of  like  condition  provide  for  their  children, 
bounds  the  reasonable,  as  well  as  (generally  speak* 
iag)  the  actual  expectations  of  thfe  child,  and  there- 
fore contains  the  extent  of  the  parent's  obligation. 

Hence,  a  peasant  satisfies  his  duty,  who  sends  out 
his  children,  properly  instructed  tor  their  occupa- 
tion, to  husbandry,  or  to  any  branch  of  manufao 
ture.     Clergymen,  lawyers,  physicians,  officers  in 
the  army  or  navy,  gentlemen  possessing  moderate  ' 
fortunes  of  inheritance,  or  exercising  trade  in  a, 
large  *eV  liberal  way,  are  required  by  the  same  rule  to 
provide  their  sons  with  learned  professions,  commis- 
sions in  the  army  #r  navy,  places  in  public  offices, 
or  reputable  branches  of  merchandize.     Providing 
a  child  with  a  situation,  includes  a  competent  sup- 
ply for  the  expenses  of  that  situation,  until  the  prof-4 
.  its  of  it  enable  the  child  to  support  himself.    Noble-  * 
men,  and  gentlemen  of  high  rank  and  fortune,  *  may . 
he  bound  to  transmit  an  inheritance  to  the  repre- ' 
sentatives  of  their  family,  sufficient  for  their  support , 
without  the  aid  of  a  trade  or  profession,  to  which 
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tbereis  Httl'e  hope  that  a  youth,  who  ha*beeaift*{~ 
tered  with  other-  expectations,  wilt  apply  himself 
with  diligence,  or  success.  Iiv  these  parts  of  the 
world,  public  opinion  has  assorted  the  members  o£ 
the  community  into  four  or  five  general  classes,  each 
class  comprising  a  great  variety  of  employments  and- 
professions,  the  choice  of  which  must  be  committed* 
to  the  private  discretion  of  the  parent.*  All  that 
can  be  expected  from  parents  as  a  duty*  and  therefore 
the  only  rule  which  a  moralist  can  deliver  upon*  the 
subject  is,  that  they  endeavour  to  preserve  their  chil- 
dren in  the  class  in  which  they  are  born,  that  is  to- 
ssy, in  which  others  of  similar  expectations  are  sccus* 
tomed  to  be  placed  ;  and  that  they  be  careful  to  cos*> 
fine  their  hopes  and  habits  of  indulgence  to  object 
which  will  continue  to  be  attainable. 

It  is  an  ill-judged  thrift  in  some  rich  parents*  t*J- 
bring  up  their  sons  to  mean  employments*  for  the 
sake  of  saving  the  charge  of  a  more  expensive  edac** 
tion :  for  these  sons,  when  they  become  masters  o£ 
their  liberty  and  fortune,  will  hardly  continue  ia 
occupations  by  which  they  think  themselves  degrad- 
ed, and  are  seldom  qualified  for  any  thing   better* 

••  The  health  and  virtue  of  a  child's  future  lift  are  considerations  to  supe- 
rior to  all  other*,  that  whatever  is  likely  to  have  the  smallest  in&ieuet^poJi. 
these,  deserves  the  parent's  first  attention.  In  respect  of  health,  agriculture* 
and'  all  active,  rural,  and  out-of-door  employments,  are  to  be  preferred  to 
manufactures,  and  sedentary  occupations,    In  respect  of  virtue,  a  coutatof  • 
dealings  in  which  the  advantage  is  mutual,  in  which  the  profit  on  one  aide  ie- 
connected  with  the  benefit  of  the  other  (which  is  the  case  in  trade,  and  all, 
serviceable  art  or  labour)  Unwise  favourable  to  the  moral  character,  than 
callings  in  which  one  man's  gain  is  another  man's  loss ;  in  which  what  you  • 
acquire,  is  acquired  without  equivalent,  and  parted  with  in  distress  ;  as  in 
gaming,  and  whatever  partakes  of  gaming,  and  in  the  predatory  profits  of 
war.    The  following  distinctions  also  deserve  notice.    A  business,  Uke  a  to* 
tail  trade,  in  which  the  profits  are  small  and  frequent,  and  accruing  from  the 
employment,  famishes  a  moderate  and  constant  engagement  to  the  mind, 
and  so  far  suits  better  with  the  general,  disposition  o£  mankind,  than  profesi 
sjons  which  are  supported  by  fixed  salaries,  as  stations  in  the  church,  army, 
navy,  revenue,  public  offices,  &c.  or  wherein'  the  profits  are  made  in  largo  - 
stuns,  by  a  few.great  concerns,  or  fortunate  adventures  i  as  in  mssivbratxsVi 
es  of  wholesale  and  foreign  merchandise,  in  which  the  occupation  is.  neither* 
so  constant,  nor  the  activity  so  kept  alive  by  immediate  encouragement. 
For  security,  manual  arts  exceed  merchandise,  and  sack  as  supply  the  wan*** 
of  mankind  are  better  than  those  which  minister  to  their  pleasure.  Sinoatiou*.. 
which  promise  an  early  settlement  in  marriage,  are  on  many  account*  tp  bo 
•botCA  be/ore  thosowiuetae^ 
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Atk  attention,  in  the  first  place,  to  the  exigences 
of  the  children's  respective  conditions  in  the  world  j 
and  a  regard  in  the  second  place,  to  their  reasonable 
expectations,  always  postponing  the  expectations  to 
the  exigences,  when  both  cannot  be  satisfied,  ought 
to  guide  parents  in  the  disposal  of  their  fortunes 
after  their  death.  And  these  exigences  and  ex- 
pectations must  be  measured  by  the  standard  which 
custom  has  established  ;  for  there  is  a  certain  appear- 
ance, attendance,  establishment,  and  mode  of  living, 
which  custom  has  annexed  to  the  several  ranks  and 
orders  of  civil  life  (and  which  compose  what  is  called 
decency)  together  with  a  certain  society,  and  partic- 
ular pleasures  belonging  to  each  class :  and  a  young 
person,  who  is  withheld  from  sharing  in  these  for 
want  of  fortune,  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  a  fair 
chance  for  happiness  ;  the  indignity  and  mortifica- 
tion of  such  a  seclusion  being  what  tew  tempers  can 
bear,  or  bear  with  contentment.  And  as  to  \hk  sec- 
ond consideration,  of  what  a  child  may  reasonably 
expect  from  his  parent,  he  will  expect  what  he  seed 
all  or  most  others  in  similar  circumstances  receive  ; 
and  we  can  hardly  call  expectations  unreasonable, 
which  it  is  impossible  to  suppress* 

By  virtue  of  this  rule,  a  parent  is  justified  in  mak* 
kg  a  difference  between  his  children,  according  ag 
they  stand  in  greater  or  less  need  of  the  assistance 
of  his  fortune,  in  consequent  of  the  difference  of 
their  age  or  sex,  or  of  the  situations  in  which  they  are 
placed,  or  the  various  success  which  they  have  met 
with. 

On  account  of  the  few  lucrative  employments 
which  are  left  to  the  female  sex,  and  by  consequence 
the  little  opportunity  they  have  of  aading  to  their' 
income,  daughters  ought  to  be  the  particular  objects 
of  a  parent's  dare  and  foresight  j  and  as  an  option 
of  marriage,  from  which  they  can  reasonably  ex* 
pect  happiness,  is  not  presented  to  every  woman  who 
deserves  it,  especially  in  times  in  whicn  a  licentta* 
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ceEhacyis  m  fashion  wkh  the  men,  t  fetter  ahouM 
endeavour  to  enable  his  daughters  to  lead  a  single 
fife  with  independency  aad  decorum,  even  though 
he  subtract  more  for  that  purpose  from  the  portions 
rf  his  sons,  than  is  agreeable  to  modern  usage,  or 
than  they  expect 

,  But  when  the  exigences  of  their  several  ritnatkma 
are  provided  for,  and  not  before,  a  parent  ought 
to  admit  the  second  consideration,  the  satisfaction  of 
his  children's  expectations  ;  and  upon  that  principle 
to  prefer  the  eldest  son  to  the  rest,  and  sons  to 
daughters:  which  constitutes  the  right,  and  the 
whole  right  of  primogeniture,  as  well  as  the  only 
reason  for  the  preference  of  one  sex  to  the  other* 
The  preference,  indeed,  of  the  first  born  has  one 
public  good  effect,  that  if  the  estate  were  divided 
equally  amongst  the  sons,  it  would  probably  make 
them  all  idle  ;  whereas,  by  the  present  rule  of  de- 
scent, it  makes  only  one  so  ;  which  is  the  less  evil  of 
the  two*  And  it  must  farther  be  observed  on  the 
part  of  sons,  that  if  the  rest  of  the  community  make 
it  a  rule  to  prefer  sons  to  daughters,  an  individual 
of  that  community  ought  to  guifle  himself  by  the 
same  rule,  upon  principles  of  mere  equality.  For, 
as  the  son  suffers  by  the  rule  in  die  fortune  he  may 
expect  in  marriage,  it  is  but  reasonable  that  be 
should  receive  the  advantage  of  it  in  his  own  inher- 
itance. Indeed,  whatever  the  rule  be,  as  to  the 
preference  of  one  sex  to  the  other,  marriage  restores 
the  equality.  And  as  money  is  generally  more 
convertible  to  profit,  and  more  likely  to  promote 
industry,  in  the  hands  of  men  than  of  women,  the 
custom  of  this  country  may  properly  be  complied 
with,  when  it  does  not  interfere  with  the  weightier 
reason  explained  in  the  last  paragraph. 

The  point  ofthe  children's  actual  expectations,  to~ 
gether  with  the  expediency  of  subjecting  the  illicit 
commerce  of  the  sexes  to  every  discouragement 
which  it  can  receive,  makes  the  difference  between 
the  claims  of  legitimate  children  and  of  bastards*  But 
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Bibber  maen  will  in  any  case  justify  the  taring  of 
bastards  to  die  world,  without  provision,  educatk*,, 
or  profession ;  or,  what  is  more  cruel,  without  die 
means  of  conjtiauing  in  the  situation  to  which  the  pan 
vent  has  introduced  them :  which  bat,  is  to  leave 
them  to  inevitable  misery. 

After  the  first  requisite,  namely,  a  provision  for 
the  exigences  of  his  situation,  is  satisfied,  a  parent 
may  diminish  a  child's  portion,  in  order  to  punish 
any  flrcrant  crime,  or  to  punish  contumacy  sod 
waxit  of  filial  duty  in  instances  not  otherwise  cruni* 
nal  ;  for  a  child  who  is  conscious  of  had  behaviour, 
or  of  contempt  of  his  parent's  will  and  happiness, 
cannot  reasonably  expect  the  same  instances  of  hi* 

A  child's  vices  may  be  of  that  sort,  and  his  vicious 
habits  so  incorrigible,  as  to  afford  much  die  same 
season  for  believing  that  he  will  waste  or  misemploy 
the  fortune  put  into  his  power,  as  if  he  were  mad 
oridiotish,  in  which  case  a  parent  may  treat  him  as  a 
mad  man  or  an  idiot ;  that  is,  may  deem  it  sufficient 
to  provide  for  his  support  by  an  annuity  equal  to 
his  wants  and  innocent  enjoyments,  and  which  he 
may  be  restrained  from  alienating.  This  seems  ta 
be  the  only  case  in  which  a  disinherison,  nearly  atn 
solute,  is  justifiable* 

Let  not  a  father  hope  to  excuse  an  inofficious  dis-. 
position  of  his  fortune,  by  alleging,  that  u  every* 
man  may  do  what  he  will  with  his  own."  All  the 
truth  which  this  expression  contains,  is,  that  his. 
discretion  is  under  no  control  of  law  ;  and  that  his 
will,  however  capricious,  will  be  valid.  This  by  no, 
means  absolves  his  conscience  from  the  obligations 
of  a  parent,  or  imports  that  he  may  neglect,  with- 
out injustice,  the  several  wants  and  expectations  of 
his  family,  in  order  to  gratify  a  whim  or  a  pique, 
or  indulge  a  preference  founded  in  no  reasonable 
distinction  of  merit  or  situation.  Although  in  his 
intercourse  with  his  family,  and  in  the  lesser  endear-, 
ments  of  domestic  life,  a  parent  may  not  'always 
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resist  his  partiality  to  a  favourite  child  (which,  how* 
ever,  should  be  both  avoided  and  concealed,  as  often- 
times productive  of  lasting  jealousies  and  discon- 
tents •)  yet,  when  he  sits  down  to  make  his  will* 
these  tendernesses  must  give  place  to  more  manly 
deliberations. 

A  father  of  a  family  is  bound  to  adjust  his  econo- 
my with  a  view  to  these  demands  upon  his  fortune  y 
and  until  a  sufficiency  for  these  ends  is  acquired,  or. 
in  due  time  probably  will  be  acquired  (for  in  human 
affaire  probability  ought  to  content  us)  frugality  and 
exertions  of  industry  are  duties.  He  is  also  justified 
in  the  declining  expensive  liberality ;  for,  to  take 
from  those  who  want,  in  order  to  give  to  those  who 
want,  adds  nothing  to  the  stock  of  public  happiness* 
Thus  far,  therefore,  and  no  farther,  the  plea  of 
«*  children,"  of  u  large  families,"  "  clarity  begins  at 
home,"  &c.  is  an  excuse  for  parsimony,  and  an  an- 
swer to  those  who  solicit  our  bounty.  Beyond  this 
point,  as  the  use  of  riches  becomes  less,  the  desire  of  • 
by**g  up  should  abate  proportioiubly.  *  The  truth 
is,  our  children  gain  not  so  much  as  we  imagine,  in 
the  chance  of  this  world's  happiness,  or  even  of  its 
external  prosperity,  by  setting  out  in  it  with  large 
capitals.  Of  those  who  have  died  rich,  a  great  part 
began  with  little.  And,  in  respect  of  enjoyment, 
there  is  no  comparison  between  a  fortune,  wnich  a 
man  acquires  by  well  applied  industry,  or  by  a  series 
of  successes  in  his  business,  and  one  found  in  hk 
possession,  or  received  from  another. 

A  principal  part  of  a  parent's  duty  is  still  behind, 
viz.  die  using  of  proper  precautions  and  expedients, 
in  order  to  form  said  preserve  his  children's  virtue. 

To  us,  who  believe  that  in  one  stage  or  other  of 
our  existence  virtue  will  conduct  to  happiness,  and 
vice  terminate  in  misery  ;  and  who  observe  withal, 
that  men's  virtues  and  vices  are,  to  a  certain  degree, 
produced  or  affected  by  the  management  of  their 
youth,  and  the  situations  in  which  they  are  placed  ; 
to  all  who  attend  to  these  reasons,  the  obligation  to 
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jonsult  i  child's  virtue  will  appear  to  differ  in  n*th» 
ingftom  that  by  which  the  parent  is  bound  to  pro, 
viae  for  his  maintenance  or  fortune.  The  child's 
interest  is  concerned  in  the  one  means  of  happiness  as 
well  as  in  the  other  ;  and  both  means  are  equally, 
and  almost  exclusively,  in  the  parent's  power. 

For  this  purpose,  the  first  point  to  be  endeavoured 
after  is,  to  impress  upon  children  the  idea  of  account* 
aHeness*  that  is,  to  accustom  them  to  look  forward  to 
the  cunsequences  of  their  actions  in  another  world  ; 
which  can  only  be  brought  about  by  the  parents 
visibly  acting  with  a  view  to  these  consequences  them* 
selves.  Parents,  to  do  them  justice,  are  seldom  spar- 
ing in  lessons  of  virtue  and  religion ;  in  admonitions 
which  cost  little,  and  which  profit  less  ;  whilst  their 
example  exhibits  a  continual  contradiction  of  what 
they  teach.  A  father,  for  instance,  will,  with  much 
solemnity  and  apparent  earnestness,  warn  his  son 
against  idleness,  excess  in  drinking,  debauchery,  and 
extravagance,  who  himself  loiters  about  all  day  with- 
out employment ;  comes  home  every  night  drunk  ; 
is  made  infamous  in  his  neighbourhood  by  some  prof- 
ligate connexion  ;  and  wastes  the  fortune  which 
should  support  or  remain  a  provision  for  his  family 
in  riot,  or  luxury,  or  ostentation.  Or  he  will  dis- 
course gravely  before  his  children  of  the  obligation, 
and  importance  of  revealed  religion,  whilst  they  see 
the  most  frivolous  and  oftentimes  feigned  excuses 
detain  him  from  its  reasonable  and  solemn  ordinances. 
Or  he  will  set  before  them,  perhaps,  the  supreme  and 
tremendous  authority  of  Almighty  God ;  that  such 
a  being  ought  not  to  be  named,  or  even  thought  uj>« 
on,  without  sentiments  of  profound  awe  and  venera- 
tion. This  may  be  the  lecture  he  delivers  to  his  fam- 
ily one  hour ;  when  the  next,  if  an  occasion  arise  to 
excite  his  anger,  his  mirth,  or  his  surprise,  they  will 
hear  him  treat  the  name  of  the  Deity  with  the  most 
irreverent  profanation,  and  sport  with  the  terms  and 
Renunciations  of  the  Christian  religion,  as  if  they 
were  the  language  of  some  ridiculous  and  long  ex* 
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ploded  superstition.  Now,  even  a  child  is  not  to  b* 
imposed  upon  by  such  mockery.  He  sees  through 
the  grimace  of  this  counterfeited  concern  for  virtue* 
He  discovers  that  his  parent  is  acting  a  part  ;  and 
receives  ins  admonitions  as  he  would  hear  die  same 
maxims  from  the  mouth  of  a  player*  And  when 
tmce  this  opinion  has  taken  possession  of  the  child's 
mind,  it  has  a  fatal  effect  upon  the  parent's  influ* 
ence  in  all  subjects ;  even  in  those,  in  which  he  hiafe 
self  nay  be  sincere  and  convinced.  Whereas  -  a  si* 
lent,  but  observable  regard  to  the  duties  of  xeligaottf 
in  the  parent's  own  behaviour,  will  take  a  sure  and 
gradual  hold  of  the  child's  disposition,  much  beyond 
formal  reproofs  and  chidings,  which,  being  genes* 
9%  prompted  by  some  present  provocation,  dkcov* 
er  more  of  anger  than  of  principle,  and  are  alwaya 
received  with  a  temporary  alienation  and  disgust. 

A  good  parent's  first  care  is  to  be  virtuous  him* 
self ;  his  second,  to  make  his  virtues  as  easy  and  en* 
gaging  to  those  about  him,  as  their  nature  will  acU 
mit.  Virtue  itself  offends,  when  coupled  with  far* 
bidding  manners,  And  some  virtues  may  be  urged 
to  such  excess,  or  brought  forward  so  unseasonably, 
as  to  discourage  and  repel  those,  who  observe  and 
who  are  acted  upon  by  them,  instead  of  exciting  as* 
inclination  to  imitate  and  adopt  them*  Young 
minds  are  particularly  liable  to  these  unfortunate 
impressions.  For  instance,  if  a  father's  economy  de-t 
generate  into  a  minute  Ad  teasing  parsimony,  it  in 
odds  but  that  the  son,  who  has  suffered  under  it,  set 
out  a  sworn  enemy  to  all  rules  of  order  and  frugal- 
ity. If  a  father's  piety  be  morose,  rigorous,  and 
tinged  with  melancholy,  perpetually  breaking  in  up- 
on the  recreation  of  his  family,  and  surfeiting  them 
with  the  language  of  religion  upon  all  occasions, 
there  is  danger  lest  the  son  cany  from  home  with* 
him  a  settled  prejudice  against  seriousness  and  relig* 
.ion,  as  inconsistent  with  every  plan  of  a  pleasurable 
life  ;  and  turn  out,  when  he  mixes  with  the  world^ 
a  character  of  levity  or  dissoluteness. 
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.  Scmdting  fifcewieemay  be  done  towards  the  cor* 
fleeting  or  improving  of  those  early  inclinations 
wfekh  children  discover,  by  disposing  them  into  sit- 
uations the  least  dangerous  to  their  particular  char* 
acters.  Thus,  I  would  make  choice  of  a  retired  life 
for  young  persons  addicted  to  licentious  pleasures  % 
•f  private  stations  for  the  proud  and  passionate  ;  of 
liberal  professipns,  and  a  town  life,  for  the  mercenary 
and  sottish  :  and  not,  according  to  the  general  prac- 
tice of  parents,  send  dissolute  youths  into  the  army  } 
penurious  tempera  to  trade  ;  or  make  a  crafty  lad 
an  attorney  ;  or  flatter  a  vain  and  haughty  temper 
with  elevated  names,  or  situations,  or  callings,  to 
which  the  fashion  of  the  world  has  annexed  prece- 
dency and  distinction,  but  in  which  his  disposition, 
without  at  all  promoting  his  success,  will  serve  both 
to  multiply  and  exasperate  his  disappointments.  la 
die  same  way,  that  w,  with  a  view  to  the  particular 
frame  and  tendency  of  the  pupil's  character,  I  would 
make  choice  of  a  public  or  private  education*  The 
reserved,  timid,  and  indolent,  will  have  their  facul- 
ties called  forth  and  their  nerves  invigorated  by  a 
public  education*  Youths  of  strong  spirits  and  pas- 
sions will  be  aafer  in  a  private  education,  At  our 
public  schools,  as  far  as  I  have  observed,  more  liters^ 
tureisactjuk^andiAore  vice:  quick  parts  are  cul- 
tivated, slow  ones  ar£  neglected.  Under  private  tu- 
ition, a  moderate  proficiency  in  juvenile  learning  is 
seldom  exceeded,  but  with  more  certainty  attained. 


CHAPTER    X. 
TOE  RIGHTS  OF  PARENTS. 

THE  Rights  of  Parents  result  from  their  da- 
ta. If  it  be  the  duty  of  a  parent  to  educate  his 
ehildren9  to  form  them  for  a  life-  of  usefulness  and 
virtue,  to  provide  for  them  situations  needful  for 
their  subsistence  and  suited  to  their  circumstances, 
and  to  prepare  them  for  those  situations  ;  he  has  a 
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right  to  such  authority,  and  in  support  of  that  au- 
thority to  exercise  such  discipline,  as  may  be  necessa* 
ry  for  these  purposes.  The  law  of  nature  acknowl- 
edges no  other  foundation  of  a  parent's  right  ovetf 
his  children,  beside  his  duty  towards  them  (I  speak 
now  of  such  -rights  as  may  be  enforced  by  coercion.) 
This  relation  confers  no  property  in  their  persons,  or 
natural  dominion  over  them,  as  is  commonly  supposed; 

Since  it  is,  in  general,  necessary  to  determine  the 
destination  of  children,  before  they  are  capable  of 
judging  of  their  own  happiness,  parents  have  a  right 
to  elect  professions  for  them. 

As  the  mother  herself  owes  obedience  to  the  father* 
her  authority  must  submit  to  his.  In  a  competition; 
therefore,  of  commands,  the  father  is  to  be  obeyed. 
In  case  of  thedath  <*f  either,  the  authority,  as  well 
as  duty,  of  both  parents  devolves  upon  the  survivor. 

These  rights*  always  following  the  duty,  belong 
likewise  to  guardians  ;  and  so  much  of  them,  as  id 
delegated  by  the  parents  or  guardians,  belongs  to  tu* 
tors,  schoolmasters,  &c.  ' 

From  this  principle,  "  that  the  rights  of  parents 
result  from  their  duty,"  it  follows,  mat  parents  have 
no  natural  right  over  the  lives  of  their  children,  as 
was  absurdly  allowed  to  Roman  fathers  ;  nor  any  to 
exercise  unprofitable  severities  ;  nor  to  command  the 
commission  of  crimes  ;  for  these  rights  can  never  be 
wanted  for  the  purposes  of  a  parent's  duty. 

Nor,  for  the  same  reason,  have  parents  any  right 
to  sell  their  children  into  slavery.  Upon  which,  by 
the  way,  we  may  observe,  that  the  children  of  slaves 
are  not,  by  the  law  of  nature,  born  slaves  j  for,  as 
the  master's  right  is  derived  to  him  through  the  pa* 
rent,  it  can  never  be  greater  than  die  parent's  own. 

Hende  also  it  appears,  that  parents  not  only  ffervert, 
but  exceed  their  just  authority,  when  they  Consult 
their  own  ambition,  interest,  or  prejudice,  at  die 
manifest  expense  of  their  children's  happiness.  Of 
.which  abuse  of  parental  power,  the  following  are  in* 
stances  :  the  shutting  up  of  daughters  and  younger 
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soas  ia  nunneries  and  igionasteries,  in  order  to  pre- 
serve entire  the  estate  aneMignity  of  the  family  ;  or 
"the  iLskig  of  any  arts,  either  of  kindness  or  unkind* 
oess,  to  induce  them  to  make  choice  of  this  way  of 
life  themfelves  ;  or,  in  countries  where  the  clergy 
are  prohibited  from  marriage,  putting  sons  into  the 
church  for  the  same  end,  who  are  never  likely  either 
to  do  or  receive  any  good  in  it,  sufficient  to  compen- 
sate for  this  sacrifice  ;  the  urging  of  children  to  mar- 
ridges  from  which  they  are  averse,  with  the  view  of 
exalting  or  enriching  the  family,  or  for  the  sake  of 
Connecting  estates,  parties,  or  interests  ;  or  the  op- 
posing of  a  marriage,  in  which  the  child  would  prob- 
ably find  his  happiness,  from  a  motive  of  pride  or  av- 
jarice*  of  family  hostility,  or  personal  pique. 


CHAPTER  XI.   tm 
THE  fiUTY  OF  CBDLdRn. 

1  HE  Duty  of  Children  may  be  considered, 
L  During  childhood.     II.  After  they  heve  attain- 
ed to  manhood,  but  continue  in  their  father's  family. 
IIL  After  they  have  attained  to  manhood,  and  have 
loft  their  faxher's  family. 

I.  During  Childhood. 

Children  mult  be  supposed  to  have  attained  to  some 
degree  of  discretion  before  they  are  capable  of  any 
duty.  There  is  an  interval  of  eight  or  nine  years, 
between  the  dawning  and  the  maturity  of  reason,  in 
which  it  is  necessary  to  subbed  the  inclination  of 
children  to  many  restraints,  and  direft  their  applica- 
tion to  many  employment?,  of  the  tendency  aqd 
use  of  which  they  cannot  judge  ;  for  which  cause, 
tfre  submission  of  children  during  this  period  mull 
be  ready  ?nd  implicit,  with  an  exception,  however,  of 
any  manifest  crime,  which  may  be  comm^ded  thera. 

II.  After  they  heme  attained  to  manbpod,  b$  continue 
in  their  father's  family. 
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If  children,  when  they  are  grown  up,  voluntarily 
continue  members  of  their  father's  family,  they  are 
bound,  beside  the  general  duty  of  gratitude  to  their 
parents,  to  observe  such  regulations  of  the  family  as 
the  father  shall  appoint ;  contribute  their  labour  to 
its  support,  if  required  ;  and  confine  themselves  to 
such  expenses  as  he  shall  allow.  The  obligation 
would  be  the  same,  if  they  were  admitted  into  any 
other  family , or  received  support  from  any  other  hand* 

III.  After  they  have  attained  to  manhood,  afidbave 
left  their  father's  family* 

In  this  state  of  the  relation,  the  duty  to  parents  is 
simply  the  duty  of  gratitude  ;  not  different  in  kind, 
from  that  which  we  owe  to  any  other  benefactor ; 
in  degree,  just  so  much  exceeding  other  obligations, 
by  how  much  a  parent  has  been  a  greater  benefactor 
than  any  otter  friend*  The  services  and  attentions, 
by  which  mil  gratitude  may  be  testified,  can  bp 
comprised  mmn  no  enumeration.  It  will  shew  it- 
self in  compliances  with  the  will  of  the  parents, 
hQwever  contrary  to  the  child's  own  taste  or  judg- 
ment, provided  it  be  neither  criminal,  nor  totally  in- 
consistent with  his  happiness  ;  in  a  constant  endeav- 
our to  promote  their  enjoyments,  prevent  their  wish- 
es, and  soften  their  anxieties,  in  small  matters  as  well 
as  in  great ;  in  assisting  them  in  their  business  ;  in 
contributing  to  their  support,  ease,  or  better  accom- 
modation, when  their  circumstances  require  it ;  in  af- 
fording them  our  company,  in  preference  to  more 
amusing  engagements  j  in  waiting  upon  their  sick- 
ness or  decrepitude ;  in  bearing  with  the  infirmities 
of  their  health  or  temper,  with  the  peevishness  and 
complaints,  the  ubfashionable,negligent,austere  man- 
ners, and  offensive  habits,  which  often  attend  upon 
advanced  years  :  for  where  muft  old  age  find  indul- 
gence, if  it  do  not  meet  with  it  in  the  piety  and  par- 
tiality of  children  ? 

The  most  serious  contentions  between  parents  and 
their  children,  are  those  commonly  which  relate  to 
marriage,  or  to  the  choice  of  a  profession. 
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A  parent  has,  in  no  case,  a  right  to  destroy  his 
child's  happiness.  If  it  be  true,  therefore,  that  there 
exist  such  personal  and  exclusive  attachments  between 
individuals  of  different  sexes,  that  the  possession  of  a 
particular  man  or  woman  in  marriage  be  really  nec- 
essary for  the  child's  happiness  ;  or  if  it  be  true,  that 
an  aversion  to  a  particular  profession  may  be  involun- 
tary and  unconquerable ;  then  it  will  follow,  that  pa- 
rents, where  this  is  the  case,  ought  not  to  urge  their 
authority,  and  that  the  child  is  not  bound  to  obey  it. 

The  point  is,  to  discover  how  far,  in  any  particu- 
lar instance,  this  is  the  case.  Whether  the  fondness 
of  lovers  ever  continues  with  such  intensity,  and  sq 
long,  that  the  success  of  their  desires  constitutes,  or 
the  disappointment  affects,  any  considerable  portion 
of  their  happiness,  compared  with  that  of  their  whole 
life,  it  is  difficult  to  .determine  ;  but  there  can  be  no 
difficulty  in  pronouncing,  that  not  one  half  of  those 
attachments  which  young  people  conceive  with  so 
much  haste  and  passion,  are  of  this  sort.  I  believe 
it  also  to  be  true,  that  there  are  few  aversions  to  a 
profession,  which  resolution,  perseverance,  activity 
in  going  about  the  duty  of  it,  and  above  all,  despair 
of  changing,  will  not  subdue :  yet  there  are  some 
such.  Wherefore,  a  child  who  respects  his  parents* 
judgment,  and  is,  as  he  ought  to  be,  tender  of  their 
happiness,  owes,  at  least,  so  much  deference  to  their 
will,  as  to  try  fairly  and  faithfully,  in  one  case,  wheth- 
er time  and  absence  will  not  cool  an  affection  which 
they  disapprove  ;  and,  in  the  other,  whether  a  long- 
er continuance  in  the  profession  which  "they  have 
chosen  for  him,  may  not  reconcile  him  to  it.  The 
whole  depends  upon  the  experiment  being  made  on 
the  child's  part  with  sincerity,  and  not  merely  with 
a  design  of  compassing  his*  purpose  at  last,  by  means 
of  a  simulated  and  temporary  compliance.  It  is  the 
nature  of  love  and  hatred,  and  of  all  violent  affections, 
to  delude  the  mind  with  a  persuasion,  that  we  shall 
always  continue  to  feel  them,  as  we  feel  theip  at 
present :  we  cannot  conceive  that  they  will  either 
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change  or  c£ase.  Experience  of  similar  or  greater 
changes  in  ourselves,  or  a  habit  of  giving  cretft  to 
what  our  parents,  or  tutors,  or  books  teach  us,toay 
control  this  persuasion  :  otherwise  it  renders  youth 
very  untractable ;  for  they  see  clearly  and  truly  that 
it  is  impossible  they  should  be  happy  under  the  cir- 
cumstances proposed  to  them,  in  their  present  state 
of  mind.  After  a  sincere  but  ineffectual  endeavbur, 
by  the  child,  to  accommodate  his  inclination  to  his  pa- . 
rent's  pleasure,  he  ought  not  to  suffer  in  his  parent's 
affection,  or  m  his  fortunes.  The  parent,  when  he 
has  reasonable  proof  of  this,  should  acquiesce  :  at  aft 
events,  the  child  is  then  at  liberty  to  provide  for  ins 
own  happiness. 

Parents  have  no  right  to  urge  their  children  upon 
marriages  to  which  they  are  averse  ;  nor  ought,  in 
any  shape,  to  resent  the  children's  disobedience  to 
such  commands.  This  Js  a  different  case  from  oppos* 
ing  a  match  of  inclination,  because  the  child's  mis* 
ety  is  a  much  more  probable  consequence  ;  it  being 
easier  to  live  without  a  person  that  we  love,  than 
with  one  whom  we  hite.  Add  to  this,  that  compul- 
sion in,  marriage  necessarily  leads  to prevarication ; 
jas  the  reluctant  patty  promises  an  affection,  which 
neither  exists,  nor  is  expected  to  take  place  ;  aftd 
parent&l,  like  all  human  authority,  ceases  at  the 
£omt  where  obedience  becomes  criminal. 

In  the  abovementioned,  and  in  all  contGStebe- 
tweeh  parents  and  children,  it  is  the  parent's  duty 
to  represent  to  the  child  the  consequences  of  His 
conduct ;  and  it  will  be  found  his  best  policy  to  rep- 
resent th&ii  tf  iih  fidelity.  It  is  usual  for  parents  to 
exaggerate  these  descriptions  beyond  probability, 
and  by  exaggeration  to  lose  all  credit  with  their 
children  ;  thus,  in  a  great  measure,  defeating  ttoeir 
own  e"nd. 

Parents  are  forbidden  to  interfere,  where  a  trwt 
Is  reposed  personally  in  the  son  ;  &nd  where,  subse- 
quently, the  son  was  expected,  and  by  ■virtue  of  that 
texpectatibn  is  obliged,  to  ptarsue  his  titti  judgmett, 
- 
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and  jaot-that  of  any  other :  as  is  the  sase  with  judi- 
cial magistrates  in  the  execution  of  their  office ; 
with  members  of  the  legislature  in  their  votes  ; 
with  electors,  where  preference  in  to  be  given  to 
certain  prescribed  qualifications.  The  son  may  assist 
his  own  judgment  by  the  advice  of  his  father,  or  of 
any  one  whom  he  chooses  to  consult  t  but  his  own 
judgment,  whether  it  proceed  upon  knowledge  or 
authority,  ought  finally  to  determine  his  conduct. 

The  duty  of  children  td  their  parents  was  thought 
worthy  to  be  made  the  subject  of  one  of  the  tea. 
commandments  ;  and,  as  such,  is  recognized  by 
Christ ,  together  with  the  rest  of  the  moral  precepts 
•of  the  decalogue,  in  various  places  of  thegogpsh 

The  same  Divine  Teacher's  sentiments  concerning 
the  relief  of  indigent  parents*  appear  sufficiently  from 
tfeat  manly  and  deserved  indignation,  with  which 
be  reprehended  the  wretched  casuistry  of  the  Jewish 
expositors,  who,  under  the  name  of  a  tradition,  had 
curfmtd  a  method  of  evading  this  duty,  by  con*. 
verting,  or  pretending  to  convert,  to  the  treasury 
of  the  temple,  90  much  of  their  property,  as  the|r 
distressed  parent  night  be  entitled  by  their  law  to 
demand. 

Agreeably  to  this  law  of  nature  and  Christianity, 
children  are,  by  the  law  of  England,  bound  to  support 
as  well  their  immediate  parents,  as  their  grandfather 
and  grandmother,  or  remote  ancestors,  who  stand 
in  need  of  support. 

.  Obedience  i»  parents  is  enjoined  by  Sfc  Paid  to  the 
Epbesians  :  "  Children,  obey  your  parents  in  the 
lird>  for  this  is  right  $"  and  to  the  Gvhssians  : 
"  Children,  obey  your  parents  in  all  things*  fqr  this 
is  Well  pleasing  unto  the  Lord/'* 

By  the  Jewish  law,  disobedience  to  parents,  was  in 
some  extreme  casts  capital.     Deut.  xari.  18. 

*  Upon  which  two  phrase?, "  this  is  right?'  and  "  for  this  is  well  pleasing 
unto  the  Lord,"  being  used  by  St.  PauTuA  a  ttnae  perfectly  parallel,  weinay 
obfetVe,  that  ntoral  Mcttarie  and  tixtfotttty  K>  tke  U frfee  wi&  *r«**i 
his  apprehension,  tfce  sawe- 
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Duties  to  Ourselves. 


1  HIS  division  of  the  subject  is  retained  mere- 
!y  for  the  sake  of  method,  by  which  the  writer  and 
the  reader  are  equally  assisted.  To  the  subject  itself 
it  imports  nothifig ;  for  the  obligation  of  all  duties 
being  fundamentally  the  same,  it  matters  little  under 
what  class  or  title  any  of  them  are  considered.  In 
strictness,  there  are  few  duties  or  crimes,  which  ter- 
minate in  a  man's  self  j  and,  so  far  as  others  are  af- 
fected by  their  operation,  they  have  been  treated  of 
in  some  article  of  the  preceding  book.  We  have 
reserved,  however,  to  this  head,  the  rights  of  self-de- 
fence ;  also  the  consideration  of  drunkenness  and  sui- 
ade,  as  offences  against  that  care  of  our  faculties,  and 
preservation  of  our  person,  which  we  account  duties, 
and  call  Duties  to  Ourselves. 


CHAPTER    I. 

THE  RIGHTS  OF  SELF-DEFENCE. 

IT  has  been  asserted,  that  in  a  state  of  nature 
we  might  lawfully  defend  the  most  insignificant 
right,  provided  it  were  a  perfect,  determinate  right, 
by  any  extremities  which  the  obstinacy  of  the  aggres- 
sor rendered  necessary.  Of  this  I  doubt ;  because  I 
doubt  whether  the  general  rule  be  worth  sustaining 
at  such  an  expense,  and  because,  apart  from  the  gen- 
eral consequence  of  yielding  to  the  attempt,  it  can* 
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not  be  contended  to  be  for  the  augmentation  of  hu- 
man happiness,  that  one  man  should  lose  his  life  or jl 
limb,  rather  than  another  a  pennyworth  of  his  prop- 
erty. Nevertheless,  perfect  rights  can  only  be  dis* 
tinguished  by  their  value ;  and  it  is  impossible  to  as- 
certain the  value,  at  which  the  liberty  of  using  ex- 
treme violence  begins.  The  person  attacked  must 
balance,  as  well  as  he  can,  between  the  general  con* 
sequence  of  yielding,  and  the  particular  effect  of  re- 
sistance. 

However,  this  right,  if  it  exist  in  a  state  of  .nature, 
is  suspended  by  the  establishment  of  civil  society  > 
because  thereby  other  remedies  are  provided  against 
attacks  upon  our  property,  and  because  it  is  necessa- 
ry to  the  peace  and  safety  .of  the  community,  that 
the  prevention,  punishment,  and  redress  of  injuries 
be  adjusted  by  public  laws.  Moreover,  as  the  indi- 
vidual is  assisted  in  the  recovery  of  his  right,,  or  of  a 
compensation  for  his  right,  by  the  public,  strength, 
it  is  no  less  equitable  than  expedient,  that  he  should 
submit  to  public  arbitration,  the  kind  as  well  as  the 
measure  of  the  satisfaction  which  he  is  to  obtain. 

There  is  one  case  in  which  all  extremities  are  jus* 
tifiable,  namely,  when pur  life  is  assaulted,  and  it  be- 
comes necessary  for  our  preservation  to  kill  the  as- 
sailant. This  is  evident  in  a  state  of  nature ;  unless 
it  can  be  shown,  that  we  are  bound  to  prefer  the  ag- 
gressor's life  to  our  own,  that  is  to  say,  to  love  our 
enemy  better  than  ourselves,  which  can  never  be  a 
debt  of  justice,  nor  any  where  appears  to  be  a  duty 
of  charity.  Nor  is  the  case  altered  by  our  living  in 
civil  society ;  because,  by  the  supposition,  the  laws 
of  society  cannot  interpose  to  protect  us,  nor  by  the 
nature  of  the  case  compel  restitution.  This  liberty 
is  restrained  to  cases,  in  which  no  other  probable 
means  of  preserving  our  life  remain,  as  flight,  call- 
ing for  assistance,  disarming  the  adversary,  &c.  The 
rule  holds,  whether  the  danger  proceed  from  a  vol- 
untary attack,  as  by  an  enemy,  robber,  or  assassin  ; 
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or  from  an  involuntary  one,  as  by  a  madman,  or 
person  sinking  in  the  water  and  dragging  us  after 
him ;  ar  where  two  persons  are  reduced  to  a  situa- 
tion, in  which  one  or  both  of  them  must  perish  ;  a* 
in  a  shipwreck,  where  two  seize  upon  a  plank,  which 
will  support  only  one :  although,  to  say  the,  truth, 
these  extreme  cases,  which  happen  seldom,  and  hard- 
ly, when  they  do  happen,  admit  of  moral  agency, 
are  scarcely  worth  mentioning,  much  less  discussing 
at  length* 

The  instance,  which  approaches  the  nearest  to  the 
preservation  of  life,  and  which  seems  to  justify  the 
same  extremities,  is  the  defence  of  chastity. 

In  all  other  cases,  it  appears  to  me  the  safest  to 
consider  the  taking  away  of  life  as  authorized  by  the 
law  of  the  land  ;  and  the  person  who  takes  it  away, 
as  in  the  situation  of  a  minister  or  executioner  of 
the  law* 

In  which  view  homicide,  in  England,  is  justifiable, 

1 »  To  prevent  the  commission  of  a  crime,  which, 
when  committed,  would  be  punishable  wkh  death. 
Thus  it  is  lawful  to  shoot  a  highwayman,  or  one  at* 
tempting  to  break  into  a  house  by  night ;  but  not 
so  if  the  attempt  be  made  in  the  day-time  j  which 
particular  distinction,  by  a  consent  of  legislation  that 
is  remarhgfele,  obtained  also  in  the  Jewish  law,  as 
well  as  in  the  laws  both  of  Greece  2nd  Rome. 

£.  In  necessary  endeavours  to  carry  the  law  into 
execurien^s  in  suppressing  riots^tpprehending  male- 
factors, preventing  escapes,  &c 

I  do  not  know  that  the  law  holds  forth  its  author* 
ky  to  any  cases  beside  those  which  fail  within  cue 
or  other  of  the  above  descriptions  ;  or  that,  after 
the  exception  of  immediate  danger  to  life  or  chasti- 
ty, the  destruction  of  a  human  being  can  be  inno- 
cent without  that  authority. 

The  rights  of  war  are  not  here  taken  into  (be 
account. 
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CHAPTER    H. 


't 


DRUNKENNESS,        v     , 

D  RUNKENNESS  is  either  actual  or  habitual  -, 
jutt  as  it  is  one  thing  to  be  dwnk,  and  another  to 
be  a  drunkard*  .  What  we  shall  deliver  upon  the  sub- 
ject, must  principally  be  understood  of  a  habit  of  in- 
temperance ;  although  part  of  the  guilt  and  danger 
described  may  be  applicable  to  casual  excesses ;  and 
all  of  it,  in  a  certain  degree,  forasmuch  as  every  hab- 
it is  only  a  repetition  of  single  instances*  v 

The  mischief  of  drunkenness,  from  which  we  are 
to  Compute  the  guilt  of  it,  consists  in  the  following 
bad  effects : 

1.  It  betrays  most  constitutions  either  into  extrav- 
agances of  anger,  or  sins  of  lewdness. 

2.  It  disqualifies  men  for  the  duties-  o£  their  station, 
both  by  the  temporary  disorder  of  their  faculties,  and 
at  length  by  a  constant  incapacity  and  stupefaction, 

3.  It  is  attended  with  expenses,  which  can  often 
be  ill  spared. 

4v  It  is  sure  to  occasion  uneasiness  to  the  family 
of  the  drunkard. 

6.  It  shortens  life. 

To  these  consequences  of  drunkenness  must  beadd- 
ed  the  peculiar  danger  and  mischief  of  the  example. 
Drunkenness  is  a  social  festive  vice  ;  apt,  beyond .  any 
vice  that  can  be  mentioned,  to  draw  ia  others  by  the 
example.  The  drinker  collects  his  circle  ;  the  circle 
naturally  spreads  j  of  those  who  are  drawn  within  it, 
many  become  the  corrupters  and  centres  of  sets  and 
circles  of  their*  own ;  every  one  countenancing,  and, 
ptovhaps,  emulating  the  rest,  till  a  whole  neighbour- 
hood be  infected  from  the  contagion  of  a  single  6xqn- 
pie.  This  account  is  confirmed  4>y  what  we  often  oht 
serve  of  drunkenness,  that  it  is  a  local  vice  ;  found  Do 
prevail  in  certain  countries,  in  certain  districts  of  a 
country^  or  b  particular,  town?,  without  any  reason 
Hh  y-        t 
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to  b£given  for  the  fashion,  but  that  it  had  be«i  htttfr 
duced  by  some  popiHir  examples.  With  this  obaerWP 
tion  upon  the  spreading  quality  of  drunkehtiess,  let  us 
connect  a  ftmark  which  belongs  to  the  several  evil r  ef-> 
fects  above  recited.  The  consequences  of  a  vice,  life** 
the  symptoms  of  a  disease,  though  they  be  all  enume- 
rated" in  the  description,  seldom  all  meet  in  the  same 
subject.  "  In  the  instanceijnder  consideration,  ihe  age 
and  temperature  of  one  drunkard  may  have  little  ;to 
fear  from  inflammations  of  lust  or  anger ;  the  fortune 
of  a  second  iriay  not  be  injured  by  the  expense ;  a  third 
may  have  no  faniily  to  be  disquieted  by* -his  irregu- 
larities ;  and  a  fourth  taiay  possess  ^^constitution  for* 
tified  against  the  pofeon  of  strong  liquors.  BiH  if* 
as  we  always  ought  to  do,  we  comprehend  within 
the  consequences  of  our  conduct  the  mischief  and 
tendency  of  the  example,  the  above  circumstances* 
however  fortunate  for1  the  individual,  will  be  found 
to  vary  the  guilt  df  his  intemperance,  less,  probably^ 
than  he  supposes.  The  moralist  may  expostulate 
with  him  thus  r  Although  the  waste  of  tfnie^nd 
money  be  of  small  importance'to  you,  it  may  be  of  the 
utmost  to  some  one  or  other  whom  your  society  cotf* 
rupts.  Repeated,  or  long  continued  excesses,  which 
hurt  not  your  health,  may  be  fatal  to  your  companion* 
Although  you  have  neither  wife,  nor  child,  nor  pa^ 
i-ent,*  to  lament  your  absence  from  home,  or  expect 
your  return  to  it  with  terror  ;  other  families,  ifl 
which  husbands  and  fathers  have  been  invited  fcl 
share  in  your  ebriety,  or  encouraged  to  imitate  it, 
may  justly  lay  their  misery  of  ruin  at  your  door* 
This  will  hola  good,  whether  the  person  seduced* 
be  seduced  immediately  by  you,  or  the  vice  be  prop* 
agated  from  you  to  him,  through  several  intermedt 
ate  examples.  All  these  considerations  it  is  ne^essa* 
ry  to  assemble,  to  judge  truly  of  a  vice,  which  usual* 
ly  meets  with  milder  names,  and  more  indulgence 
than  it  deserves. 

:  I  omit  those  outrages  upon  one  another,  and  upon 
the  pekce  and  safety  of  the  neighbourhood,  fa  which 
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dfuakefl  re vals  often  end ;  and  also  tho$e»deletgri-. 
op*  and  maniacal  effects,  which  strong  liquors  pro* 
duce  upon  particular  constitutions;  because, in  gen-. 
e$al  propositions  concerning  drunkenness,  no  conse- 
quences should  be  included,  but  what  are  constant 
enough  to  be  generally  expected. 

Drunkenness  is  repeatedly  forbidden  by  St.  Paul  : 
*<  Be  not  drunk  with  wine,  wherein  is  excess." 
«  Let  us  walk  honestly  as  in  the  day,  not  in  rioting 
and  drunkenness."     "  Be  not   deceived :    neither, 
fornicators— nor  drunkards,  nay  reviiers,  nor  extor* 
doners,  shall  inherit  the  kingdom  of  God,"  EpL  v. 
18.  Rom.  xiii.  IS.  1  Cor.  vi.  9,  JQ.  The  same  Apostle 
likewise  condemns  drunkenness*  as  peculiarly  incon- 
sistent with  the  Christian  profession :  "  They  that  be 
drunken  j  are  drunken  in  the  night ;  but  let  us,  who 
are  of  the  day,  be  sober."  1  T/?es.y.TfS.  W$  are  not 
Concerned  with  the  argument;  the  words  amount  * 
to  a  prohibition  of  drunkenness  j,  and  the  authority4 
is  conclusive*  > 

It  is  a  question  of  son>e  Jmjuwrtance,  how  far  drunks 
enness  is  an  excuse  for  the  crimes  which  the  drunk-, 
en  person  commits. 

In  the  solution  Qf  this  question,  we  will  first  sup- 
pose the  drunken  person  to  be  altogether  deprived  of 
moral  agency*  that  is  to  say,  of  all  reflection  and  foro~ 
sight*  In  this  condition,  it  is  evident,  that  he  is  no 
more  capable  of  guilt  than  a  madman ;  although^ 
like  him,  he-  may  be  extremely  mischievous.  Thg 
oftly  guilt,  with  which  he  is  chargeable,  was  incurred 
at  the  time  when  he  voluntary  brought  himself  in* 
tt>  this  situation.  And  as  every  man  is  responsible 
for  the  consequences  which  he  foresaw,  or  might 
have  foreseen,  and  for  no  other,  this  guilt  will  be  in 
proportion  to  the  probability  of  such  consequences 
4nauin£«  From  which  principle  results  the  following 
r$4e,  viz,  that  the  guilt  of  any  action  in  a  drunken 
man  bears  the  same  proportion  to  the  guilt  of  the 
JSkeactioninasober  man,  that  the  probability  of 
its  beipg  the  consequence  of  drunkenness  bears  to  ab- 
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solute  certainty.  By  virtue  of  this  rule,  those  vie**, 
which  are  the  known  effect  of  drunkenness,  either 
in  general,  or  upon  particular  constitutions,  are,  in 
all,  or  in  men  of  such  constitutions,  nearly  as  crimi- 
nal, as  if  committed  with  all  their  faculties  and 
senses  about  them* 

.  If  the  privation  of  reason  be  only  partial,  the  guilt 
will  be  of  a  mixt  nature.  For  so  much  of  his  self- 
government  as  the  drunkard  retains,  he  ie  as  responsi- 
ble then,  as  at  any  other  time.  He  is  entitled  to  no 
abatement,  beyond  the  strict  proportion  in  which 
his  moral  faculties  are  impaired.  Now  I  call  the 
guilt  of  the  crime,  if  a  sober  man  had  committed  it, 
the  whole  guilt.  A  person  in  the  condition  we  de- 
scribe, incurs  part  of  this  at  the  instant  of  perpetra- 
tion ;  and  by  bringing  himself  into  such  a  condition, 
incurred  that  fraction  of  the  remaining-  part,  which 
the  danger  of  this  consequence  was  of  an  integral 
certainty.  For  the  sake  of  illu  ft  ration,  we  are  at  lib- 
erty to  suppose,  that  a  man  loses  half  his  moral  facul- 
ties by  drunkenness  :  this  leaving  him  but  half  his 
responsibility,  he  incurs,  when  he  commits  the  action, 
half  of  the  whole  guilt.  We  will  also  suppose  that 
it  was  kftown  beforehand,  that  it  was  an  even  chance, 
or  half  a  certainty,  that  this  crime  would  follow  his 
getting  drunk.  This  makes  him  chargeable  with 
half  of  the  remainder ;  so  that  altogether,  he  is  re- 
sponsible in  three  fourths  of  the  guilt,  which  a  sober 
man  would  have  incurred  by  the  same  action. 

I  do  not  mean  that  any  real  case  can  be  reduced  to 
numbers,  or  the  calculation  be  ever  made  with  arith- 
metical precision  :  but  these  are  the  principles,  and 
this  the  rule,  by  Which  our  general  admeasurement 
of  the  guilt  of  such  offences  should  be  regulated. 

The  appetite  for  intoxicating  liquors  appears  to  me 
to.  be  almoft  always  acquired  One  proof  of  which  is, 
that  it  is  apt  to  return  only  at  particular  times  and% 
places ;  as  after  dinner,  in  the  evening,  on  the  mar- 
ket day,  at  thp  market  town,  in  such  a  company,  at 
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such-  Ma  vera.  And  this  may  be  the  reason,  that  if 
a  faabtt  pf  drunkenness  be  etfer  overcome,  it  is  upon 
sgribe  change  of  place,  situation,  company ,  or  prefer 
sion.  A  man  wok  deep  in  a  habk  of  drunkenness 
wijl  upon  fuch  occasions  as  these,  when  he  finds  hixo^ 
self  loosened  from  the  associations  ."which  held  hitp.. 
iaft,.  sometimes  make  a  plunge,  and  get .  out.  In  a 
matter  of  so  great  importance,  it  is  well  worth  while, 
where  it  is  in  any  degree  practicable,  ta  change  ou£ 
habitation  and  society,for  the  sake  of  the  experiment. 
Habits  of  drunkenness  conraonly  take  their  rise 
either  from  a  fondness  for  and  connexion  with,  some 
company,  or  some  companion,  already  addicted  to» 
this  practice ;  which  affords  an  ahnoft  irresistible  in* 
vitation  to  take  a  share  in  the  indulgences,  which 
those  about  us  are  enjoying  with  ao  much  apparent 
relish  and  delight :  ox  from  want  of  regular  employ  r 
merit,  which  is  sure  to  let  in  many*superfluous  cray* 
ings  and  customs,  and  often  this  amongst  the  rest  r-or, 
lastly,,  from  grief  or  fatigue,  both  which  strongly  so* 
licit  that  relief  which  inebriating  liquors  administer, 
and  aUo  furnish  a  specious  excuse  for  complying 
with  the  inclination.  But  the  habk,  when  once  set 
in,  is  continued  by  different  motives  from  those  to 
which  it  owes  its  origin.  Persons  addicted  to  exces- 
sive drinking  suffer,  in  the  intervals  of  sobriety,  and 
near  the  return  of  their  accustomed  indulgence,  a 
faintness  and  oppression  circa  pracordia,  which  it  ex- 
ceeds the  ordinary  patience  or  Human  nature  to  en- 
dure. This  is  usually  relieved  for  a  short  time,  by  a 
repetition  of  the  same  excess  :  and  to  this  relief,  as 
to  the  removal  of  every  long  continued  pain,  they 
who  have  once  experienced  it,  are  urged  almost  be- 
yond the  power  of  resistance.  This  is  not  all  :  as  the 
liquor  loses  its  stimulus  9  the  dose  must  fee  increased,  to 
reach  the  same  pitch  of  elevation,  or  ease  ;  which  in- 
crease proportionablyacceleratesihe  progress  of  all  the : 
maladies  that  drunkenness  brings  on.  Whoever  re- 
flects upon  the  violence  of  the  craving  in  the  advanc-  . 
ed  stages  ofthe  habit,  and  the  fatal  termination  tor 
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vfatfi  the  grttifidation  of  it  leads,  will,  the 
Ke  perches  ifc*hfcisetf  the  first  symptoms  of  a  grow** 
.    kgittclinatioa  to  intemperance,  collect  hi*  resoktfkw 
to  this  point ;  or  (what  perhaps  he  will  find  his  besti 
steurity)  arm  himself  with  some  peremptory  rule,  as 
tifr'tfie  times  and  quantity  of  his  indulgences,    town 
myself  a  friend  to  the  laying  down  of  rules  to  our- 
selves of  this  soft,  and  rigidly  abiding  by  them. 
They  may  be  exclaimed  against  as  #UF,  but  they  afre 
often  salutary.    Indefinite resolutions  of  abstemious* 
I  riefe  are  apt  to'yield  ibexfraordinhfy  occasions ;  and 
;    fatraorilriary occasions to  occur  perpetually.  Where- 
?fe,*the  -stricter 'the  rule  is,  the  more  tenacious  we 
grow  of  it;  and  tftarty'a  man  will  abstain  rather : 
than  break  his  rule,  who  would  no*  easily  be  brought 
to  exercise  the  same  mortification  from  higher  mo- 
tives:   Not  tometftfoiij  that  when  our  rule  is  once 
knowft,  we  are  pfovided^with  an  answer  to  every 
importunity.         *  —: 

;Therefe  a  difference  no  doubt*  between  convivial 
/  intemperance,  antTthat  soRtary  sbttishhefs,  which* 
'  waits:  neStherfef  company  nor  invitation.     But  the 
.    dne,  i  ani  afriifl;  comtaonly  ends  in  the  other  t  and 
this  h&  &  tfie  basest  degradation  to  which  the  facul- 
ties and  (Jigirity  of  human  nature  can  be  reduced. 


CHAPTER  XXL 
SUICIDE. 

X  HERE  is  no  subject  |n  morality,  in  which ; 
the  consideration  of  general  consequences  is  more  nec^s* 
sary  than  ip.  this  of  suicide.  Particular  ai^d  extreme 
cases  of  suicide  may  be  imagined,  and  may  arise,  tof 
which  it  would  be  difficult  to  assign  the,  particular 
mischief,  or  froqi  that  consideration  alone  to  demon- 
strate the  guilt  And  these  cases  have  been  the 
chief  occasion  of  confusion  and  doubtfulness  in  the. 
question.  Albeit  this  is  no  more,  than  whtt  is  some-  * 
tunes  true  of  the  most  acknowledged  yi<$s*   I  could 
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propoae~m«#y  pQesibJe^isesi  erm  of  murder,  which* 
if tfbey  wtee  detached  from  the  general  mle,  ami 
governed  by  their  own  particular  consequences  alone,. 
ie  would  be  &o  easy  undertaking  to  pro  ve  criminal.  . : 

^The  trjue  (Question  in  the  argument  is.no  other* 
than:  this— May  every  man  who  chooses  to  destroy; 
hi*  life,  innocently  doego  ?  Limits  and  distinguish  the* 
subject  as  you  can*  it  will  come  at  last  to  this  question*, 

r  For, -shall  we  eay,  that  we  are  then  only  at  liberty 
to  commit  suicide,  when  w$,  dad  oqr  continuance  in 
life  become  useless  to  mankind,  ?  Any  one,  who 
pleases,  may  make  himself  useless  j  and.  melancholy 
poinds  are  prone  to  think  themselves  uael^ss^whexHhey 
really  *re  not  so.  Suppose  a  law  were  promulg^d^^ 
lowing  each  private  person  to  destroy  every  maq  he 
met,  whose  longer  continuance  i^the  world  he  jud^n 
ed  to  be  useless  j  who  would  nof.  condemn  the  latitiufo 
of  such  a  rule  ?  Who  does  opt  perc^ve  that  it  aioaunts 
to  a  permission  to  commit  murder  at  pleasure  i  A  sim* 
ihr  rule,  regulating  the  rights  aver  our  own  lives, 
would  be  capable  of  the  same  .  extension*  Beside 
which,  no  one  is  wtUss  for  the  purpose,  of  this  plea^ 
but  he  who  has  lost  every  capacity  and  opportunity 
of  being  useful,  together  with  the  possibility  of  xecoy*. 
eringany  degree  of  either  :  which  is  a  state  of  such : 
complete  destitution  and  despair*  as  cannot,  I  believe, 
be  predicated  of  any  man  living,  - 

Or  rather,  /shall  we  say,  that  to  depart  voluntarily 
out  of  life,  is  lawful  for  those  sripne,  who  leave  none 
to  lament  their  death  ?  If  this  consideration  is  ;to  be 
taken  into  the  accouht  at  all,  the  subject  of  debate 
will  be,  not  whether  there  are  any  to  sorrow  for  us, 
tjttt  whether  their  sorrow  for  our  death  will  exceed 
that  which  we  should  suffer  by  continuing  to  live. 
Now  this  is  a  comparison  of  things  so  indeterminate^ 
their  nature,  capable  of  so  different  a  judgment,  and 
concerning  which  the  judgment  will  differ  so  much/ 
according  to  the  state  of  the  spirits,  or  thepres-J 
sure  of  any  present  anxiety,  that  it  would  vary  IktW 
in  hypwhottdriaadnconsnmtion^  from  ab  unqualified  • 
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licence  to  commit  suicide,  whenever  thfe  drtt!*s$€< 
'  which  men  felt  or  Fancied,  rose  high  enough  to  over* 
come  the  pain  and  dread  of  death.  Men  are  never 
tempted  to  destroy  th'emsel*fes,but  when  under  the  opJ 
predion  of  some  grievous  uneasinefe.'  The  restrictions? 
of  the  rule,  therefore,  ought  to  apply  to  these  cades. 
But  what  effect  can  we  look  for  front  a  rale,  whifcfr 
proposes  to  weigh  our  own  pkht  against  that  of  anoth-> 

*  c<r  ;  the  misery  that  is  felt,  against  that  which  is  en<* 
fr  conceived  ;  and  in  so  corrupt  a  balance  as  the  patf-I 
ty*s  own  distempered  imagination  ?•  • 

In  like  manner,  whatever  other  rule- you  assign5  iS 
will  ultimately  bring  us  to  an  -  indiscriminate  tdlew 
tforrof  suicide,  in  all  cases  m  wfcifch  there  is  danger 
of  its  befng  committed. 
f  It  remains,  therefore,  to  inquire  what  would  b# 
the  effect  of  such  a  toleration— evidently,  the  loss  of 
matry^livcs  to  the  community,  of  which*  some  might 
be  useful  or  important ;  the  affliction  of  many  families, 
and  the  consternation  of  all ;  for  mankind  must  live 
in  continual  alarm  for  the  fate  of  their  friends  and 
'  dearest  relations,  when  the  restraints  of  religion  arid 
morality  are  withdrawn  ;  when  every  disgust,  whieh 
is  powerful  enough  to  tempt  men  to  suicide,  shall  bfc 
deemed  sufficient  to  justify  it  ;  and  wfaen  the  folBes 
and  vices,  as  well  as  the  inevitable  calamities  of  hit- 
man life,  so  often  make  existence  a  burthen. 

A  second  consideration,  and  perfectly  distinct  from 
the  former,  is  this.  -By  continuing  in  the  world, 
and  in  the  exercise  of  those  virtues  which  remain 
within  our  power,  we  retain  the  opportunity  of 
meliorating  our  condition  in  a  future  state.  This  ar- 
gument, it  is  true,  does  not  in  strictness  prove  eti* 
'icide  to  be  a  crime  ;  -but  if  it  supply  a  motive  td  d&- 
suade  us  from  committing  it,  it  amounts  tomudh 
the  same  thing*  ,  Now  there  is  no  condition  in  lift- 
man life  which  is  not  capable  of  some  virtue,  active 
or  passive.  Even  piety  and  resignation  undfer  the 
sufferings  to  which  we  are  called,  testify  a  trust  and 

*  acquiescence  in  the* divine  counsels,  more  acceptable, 
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perhaps,  than  the  most  prostrate  devotion ;  afford  an 
edifying  example  to  all  who  observe  them,  and  may 
hope  for  a  rearnipenae  among  the  most  arduous  of  hu- 
man virtues.  These  qualities  are  always  in  the  power 
of  the  miserable  ;  indeed  of  none  bui  the  miserable. 

The  two  considerations  above  stated,  belong  to  all 
cases  of  suicide  whatever.  Beside  which  general  reasons, 
e*eh  case  will  be  aggravated  by  its  own  proper  and  par- 
ticular consequences  ;  by  the  duties  that  are  deserted ; 
by  the  claims  that  axe  defrauded  j  by  the  loss,  affliction, 
or  disgrace,  which  our  death,  or  the  manner  of  it,  causes 
to  our  family,  kindred,  or  friends  ;  by  the  occasion  we 
give  to  many  to  suspect  the  sincerity  of  our  moral  and 
religious  professions,  and,  together  with  ours,  those  of 
all  others  ;  by  the  reproach  we  draw  upon  our  order, 
calling,  or  sect )  in  a  word,  by  a  great  variety  of  evil 
consequences,  attending  upon  peculiar  situations,  with 
some  or  other  of  which  every  actual  case  of  suicide  is 
chargeable. 

I  refrain  from  the  common  topics  of  "  deserting  dirf 
post/'  throwing  up  our  trust,"  "  rushing  uncalled  to* 
to  the  presence  of  our  Maker,"  with  some  others  of 
the  same  sort,  not  because  they  are  common  (for  that 
rather  affords  a  presumption  in  their  favour)  but  bew 
cause  I  do  not  perceive  in  them  much  argument  t& 
which  an  answer  may  not  easily  be  given. 

Hitherto  we  have  pursued  upon  the  subject  the  light 
ef  nature  alone,  taking  into  the  account,  however,  the 
expectation  of  a  future  existence,  without  which  out 
reasoning  upon  this,  as  indeed  all  reasoning  upon  moral 

Sestions,  is  vain.  We  proceed  to  inquire,  whether  any 
ng  is  to  be  met  with  in  scripture  which  may  add  to 
the  probability  of  the  conclusions  we  have  been  endeav- 
ouring to  support.  And  here  I  acknowledge,  that  there 
is  to  be  found  neither  any  express  determination  of  thtf 
question,  nor  sufficient  evidence  to  prove,  that  the  cast 
of  suicide  was  in  die  contemplation  of  the  law  which 
forofaibked  murder*  Any  inference,  therefore,  which 
we  deduce  from  scripture,  can  be  sustained  only  by  con* 
aid  implication;  that  i*  to  say,  *ltfea*gh  tiny, 
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who  were  *  authorized  to  instruct  mankind,"  hare  not 
decided  a  question,  which  never;  so  for  as  appears  to 
us,  came  before  them ;  yet,  I  think,  they  hare  left 
enough  to  constitute  a  presumption,  how  they  would 
have  decided  it,  had  it  been  proposed  or  thought  of.   : 

What  occurs  to  this  purpose  is  contained  in  the  fol- 
lowing observations  : 

1 .  Human  life  is  spoken  of  as  a  term  assigned  or  pre- 
scribed to  us.  "  Let  us  run  with  patience  the  race  that 
is  set  before  us."  *?  I  have  finished  my  course."  "  Thai! 
I  may  finish  my  course  with  joy."  You  have  need  of 
patience,  that  after  ye  have  done  the  will  of  God,  y^ 
might  receive  the  promises."  These  expressions  appear 
to  me  inconsistent  with  the  opinion,  that  we  are  at  lib- 
erty to  determine  the  duration  of  our  lives  for  ourselves.; 
If  this  were  the  case,  with  what  propriety  could  life  be 
called  a  race  that  u  set'  before  tts9  or,  which  is  the  slme 
thing,  our  courfe  ;  that  is,  the  course  set  out,  or  appoint* 
ed  to  us  ?  The  remaining  quotation  is  equally  strong  : 
«  that  after  ye  have  done  the  will  of  God,  ye  might 
receive  the  promises."  The  most  natural  meaning  that 
can  be  riven  to  the  words,  "  after  ye  have  done  the 
will  of  God,"  is,  after  ye  have  discharged  the  duties 
of  life  so  long  as  God  is  pleased  to  continue  you  in  it*. 
According  to  tirhich  interpretation,  the  text  militates 
strongly  against  suicide  ;  and  they  who  reject  this 
paraphrase,  tfdll  please  to  propose  a  better. 

'2.  There  is  not  one  quality,  which  Christ  and  his 
Apostles  inculcate  upon  their  followers  so  often  or  so 
earnestly,  as  that  of  patience  under  affliction.  Now  this^ 
virtue  would  have  been  in  a  great  measure  superseded* 
gad  the  exhortations  to  it  might  have  been  spared,  if  the 
disciples  of  his  religion  had  been  at  liberty  to  quit  the 
World,  as  soon  a&  they  grew  weary  of  the  ill  usage  which 
they  received  in  it.  When  the  evils  of  life  pressed  sore, 
they  were  to  look  forward  to  a  "  far  more  exceeding 
and  eternal  weight  of  glory  ;"  they  were  to  receive 
them  "  as  the  chastening  bt  the  Lord,"  as  intimations  of 
his  care  and  love :  by  these  and  the  like  reflections,  they ) 
were  to  support  and  improve  themselves  under  th*b?; 
sufferings,  but  not  a  hint  has  any  where  escaped  of  seek- 
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yxg  relief  in  a  voluntary  d^ath.  The  following  text,  m 
particular,  strongly  combats  ail  impatience  o£  distress* 
of  which  the  greatest  is  that  which  prompts  to  acts  of 
suicide  :  "  Consider  him  that  endured  such  contradic-v 
fion  of  sinners  against  himself,  test  ye  be  wearied  and* 
feint  in  your  minds."  I  woyld  offer  my  comment  upon 
this  passage  in  these  two  queries  ;  1st,  whether  a  chris- 
tian convert,  who  had  been  impelled  by  the*  continu- 
ance and  urgency  of  his  sufferings,  to  destroy  his  own; 
fife,  would,  not  have  been  thought  by  the  author  of  this 
text,  "  to  have  been  weary ,"  "  to  have  fainted  in  his 
raind,1'  to  have  fallen  off  from  that  example,  which  is 
fcere  proposed  to  the  meditation  of  Christians  in  distress? 
And  yet,  2dly,  whether  such  an  act  would  not  have 
been  attended  with  all  th$  circumstances  of  mitigatipn,, 
which  can  excuse  or  extenuate  suicide  at  this  day  ? 

3.  The  conduct  of  the  Apostles,  and. of  the  Christians^ 
of  the  apostolic  age,  affords .  no  obscure,  indication  of 
their  sentiments  upon  this  point.     They  lived,  we  are. 
sure,  in  a  confirmed  persuasion  of  the  existence*  as  well 
as  of  the  happiness  of  a  future  state.  They  experienced- 
in  this  world  every  extremity  of  external  injury  and- 
distress.     To  die  wa§  gain.     The  change  whiqh  death, . 
brought  with  it  was,  in  their  expectation*  infinity  beiV> 
eficiaL     Yet  it  never  /that  we  can  find,  entered  into  thft. 
intention  of  one  of  them,  to  hasten  this  change  by  an  act: 
of  suicide  :  from  which  it  is  difficult  to  say  what  motive: 
could  have  so  universally  withheld  them,  except  an  ap~ 
pretension  of  some  unlawfulness  in  the  expedient. 

Having  stated  what  we  have  been  able  to  collect,  inx 
opposition  to  the  lawfulness  of  suicide,,  by  way  of  direct- 
proof,  it  seems  unnecessary  to  open  a  separate  contro^ 
yersy  with  all  the  arguments  whiph  are  made  use  of  ta. 
4efen&it.;  which  would  .oply  lead  us  into  a  repetition 
of  what  hasljeen  offered  already.  The  following  argu- 
ment, however,  being  somewnat  more  artificial  wi\ 
imposing  thaathe  rest,  as  well  as  distinct  from  the  gefej 
epl  consideration  of  the  subject,  cannot  so  properly  be  i 
passed  over.  If  we. deny  to  the  individual  a  right  over.  * 
t^p\vn  ^ife,  it  seeqis  impossible,  it  is  said,  to  reconciler 
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with  the  law  of  nature  that  right  which  the  sfeteclaime 
and  exercises  owr4>w  lives  gf  to  subjects^  when  k  or* 
dains  or  inflicts  capital  punishments.  For  this  right,  like 
all  other  just  authority  in  the  state,  can  only  be  derived 
from  the  compact  and  virtual  consent  of  the  citizens 
which  compose  die  state  ;  and  it  seems  self-evident,  if 
any  principle  in  morality  be  so,  that  no  one,  by  his  con- 
sent, can  transfer  toanother  a  right  which  he  does  not 
possess  himself.  It  will  be  equally  difficult  to  account 
lor  the  power  of  the  state  to  commit  its  subjects  to  the 
dangers  of  war,  and  to  expose  their -lives  without  scru- 
ple in  the  field  of  battle  j  especially  in  offensive  hostil- 
ities, in  which  the  privileges .of  self-defence „  .cannot  be 
pleaded  with  any  appearance  of  truth ;  and  still  more 
difficult  to  explain,  how  in  such,  or  in  any  circum- 
stances, prodigality  ef  life  can  be  a  virtue,  if  the  pres- 
ervation of  it  be  a  duty  of  our  nature. 

This  whole  reasoning  sets  out  from  one  error,  name-" 
ly,  that  the  state  acquires  its  right  over  the  life  of  the 
subject  from  the  subject'?  own  consent,  as  a  part  of  what 
originally  and  personally  belonged  to   himself,  and 
which  he  has  made  over  to  his  governors.    Hie  truth 
is,  the  state  derives  this  right,  neither  from  the  consent 
of  the  subject,  nor  through  the  medium  of  that  consent, 
but,  as  I  may  say,  immediately  from  the  donation  of 
the  Deity.    Finding  that  such  a  power  in  the  sovereign 
of  the  community  is  expedient,  if  not  necessary  for  the 
community  itself,  it  is  justly  presumed  to  be  the  wfil  oft 
God,  that  the  sovereign  should  possess  and  exercise  it* 
Jr  is  tins  presumption  •  whiclf  constitutes  the  right  j  it  is 
the  same  indeed  which  constitutes  every  other  $  and  if 
there  were  the  like  reasons  to  authorize  the  presump- 
tion in  the  case  of  private  persons,  suicide  would'  be  *$r 
justifiable  as  war,  or  capital  executions.   But^  until  it 
can  be  ^h^Kvn,  that  the  power  over  human  life  may  . 
be  converted  to  the  same  advantage  in  the  hands  of  in-  - 
dhdduals  over  their  own,  as  in  those  of  the  state  *  oyer 
the  lives  of  its  subjects,  and  that  it  may  be  entrusted 
with  equal  safety  to  both,  there  is  no  roofnfar  argum^  y 
from  the  existence  of  such  a  right  in  die  latter,  to  the4. 
toleration  of  it  in  the  former. 
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Duties  towards  God. 
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CHAPTER    I 


DIVISION  OF  THESE  DUTIES. 

IN  on?  sense*  every  duty  is  a  Duty  towards  God,* 
since  it  is  bis  will  which  makes  it  a  duty  :    but  there 
are  some  duties,  of  which  God  is  the  object  as,  well  as 
the  author :  and  these  are  peculiarly,  aid  ia  a  more, 
appropriated  sense,  called  £itfw  toward*  Ged* 

.  That  silent  piety,  which  consist*  in  a  habit  of  tnn 
cfrtgout  the  Creator's  wisdom  and  goodness  in  the 
objects  around  us,  or  in  the  history  of  his  dispensa*  . 
tions;   of  referring  the  bleifing?  we  enjoy  to   his 
bfWtty,,wdofresortingiaour  distresses  to  his  sue- 
cout,  way  paflihly  be  wore  acceptable  to  the  Defcyw  * 
than  any  visible  expressions  of   devotion  whatever*. 
Y#  these  Jatter  (which,  although  they  may  be  a*Qel- 
l?d«  are  not  superseded  by  the  former)  compose  tbt< 
°?Jy  I^yrt  of  the  subject  which  admit*  of  d^reww  or. 
d&quisition  from  a  moralist.  •   \ 

Our  duty  towards  God*  so  far  as  it  is  external^  i*. 
derided  into  wotsbip  and  reverence.  God  i**he  nam* 
diftte  object  of  both  :  and  the  difference  betweqa  them 
i^  that  the  one  consists  in  action*  th*  othe?  in  forbear* . 
zjxoe.  When  we  go  to  church  on  the  Lord's  d*JV  fafe 
t^her  by  a  sense  p£  duty  towards  God, .  w  fttfimta 
aft  ^ct  of  warship  :  when,  frqm  the  mm  mtfuK*  wm- 
r^in  ^jo^nffyiupoft  tb#,dajit«q  discfc^tfcfoty  *fc 
reverence,  .. . .  :  . 
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Divine  worship  is  made  up  of*  adoration,  thanks^ 
giving  and  prayer.  But,  as  what  we-has&Ja  offer  cou- 
cerning  the  two  former,  may  be  observed  of  prayer, 
we  shall  make  that  the  title  of  the  following  Chapters, 
and  the  direct  subject  of  our  consideration. 


CHAPTER    n. 


OF  THE  DUTY  AND  OF  THE  EFFICACY  OF 
PRAYER,   SO   FAR   AS  THE  SAME  AP- 
PEAR FROM  THE  LIGHT  OF  NATURE, 

W  HEN  one  man  desires  to  obtain  any  thing 
of  another,  he  betakes  himself  to  entreaty :  and  this 
may  be  observed  of  mankind  in  all  ages  and  countries 
of  the  world.  Now  what  is  universal,  may  be  called 
natural ;  and  it  seems  probable,  that  God,'  as  our  su- 
preme governor,  should  expect  that  towards  himself, 
which,  by  a  natural  impulse,  or  by  the  irresistible  order 
of  oureonstitution,  he  has  prompted  us  to  pay  to  every ' 
other  being  on  whom  we  depend. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  thanksgiving. 

Prayer  likewise  is  necessary  to  keep  up  in  the  minds 
of  mankind  a  sense  of  God's  agency  in  the  universe,  * 
and  of  their  own  dependency  upon  him. 

Yet  after  all,  the  duty  of  prayer  depends  upon  its 
efficacy  :  for  I  cbnfess  myself  unable  to  conceive,  how 
any  man  can  pray,  or  be  obliged  to  pray,  who  ex- 
pects nothing  from  his  prayers  ;  but  who  is  persuad- 
ed at  the  time  he  utters  his  request,  that  it  cannot 
possibly  produce  the  smallest  impression  upon  the  Be- 
ing to  whom  it  is  addressed,  or  advantage  to  himself. 
Now  the  efficacy  of  prayer  imports,  that  we  obtain 
something  in ,  consequence  of  praying,  wMch  we 
should  not  have  received  without  prayer ;  against  ail 
expectation  of  which,  die  following  objection'  has \ 
been  often  jmd  seriously  alleged;  - «  If  ft  be  most  < 
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agreeable  to  perfect  wisdom  and  justic^  that\;»a 
should  receive  what  we  defirea*God*  as-  perfectly  wise 
and  just,  will  give  it  to  us  without  asking :  if  lt^be  nojt 
agreeable  to  these  attributes  of  his  nature,  our  entrea- 
ties cannot  move  him  to  give  it  us  ;  and  it  were  im- 
pious to  expect  they  should."  In  fewer  words, 
thus ;  "  If  what  we  request  be  fit  for  us,  we  shall 
haVe  it  without  praying  ;  if  it  be  not  fit  for  us,  we 
cannot  obtain  it  by  praying."  This  objection  ad* 
mits  but  of  one  answer,  namely,  that  it  may  be 
agreeable  to  perfect  wisdom,  to  grant  that  to  our 
prayers,  which  it  would  not  have  been  agreeable  to 
the  same  wisdom  to  have  given  us  without  praying 
for.  But  what  virtue,  you  will  ask,  is  there  in 
prayer,  which  should  make  sr  'favour  consistent  with 
wisdom,  which  would  not  have  been  so  without  ft  f 
To  this  question,  which  contains  the  wh&le  difficulty 
attending  the  subject,  the  following  possibilities  are 
offered  in  reply, 

1.  A  favour  granted  to  prayer  may  be  inore  apt, 
on  that  very  account,  to  produce  good  effects  upon 
the  person  obliged.  It  may  hold  in  the  divine 
bounty,  what  experience  has  raised  'into  a  proverb 
in  the  collation  of  human  benefits,' that  what  ift  ob- 
tained without  asking,  is  oftentimes  received  uithtiujt 
gratitude. 

2.  It  may  be  consistent  with  the  wisdoYn  of  jBe* 
Deity  to  withhold  his  favours  till  they  be  asked  for, 
as  an  expedient  to  encourage  devotion  in  his  ration-"' 
al  creation,  in  or4er  thereby  to  keep  up  and  circu- 
late a  knowledge  and  sense  of  their  dependency  upon 
bm* 

<3<  Prayer  has  a  natural  tendency  to  amend  the  pe- 
titioner himself ;  and  thus  to  bring  him  within  the 
rules,  which  the  wisdom  of  the  Deity  has  prescribed  to 
die  dispensation  of  his  favours.  .'  "~tl 

If  these*  or  any  other  assignable  suppositions,  serve3 
to   remove    the   apparent  repugnancy    between  the  , 
u>f  praperaad  the  character  of  tke  Deify,*  if 
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is  enough ;  for  the  question  with  the  petitioner  i* 
not.  from  which,  out  of  many  motives,  God  may 
grant  his  petition,  or  in  what  particular  manner  he  is 
moved  by  the  supplications  of  his  creatures ;  hut 
whether  it  be  consistent  with  his  nature  to  be  moved 
at  all,  and  whether  there  be  any  conceivable  motive*, 
wfrich  may  dispose  the  divine  will  to  grant  the. peri* 
tioner  what  he  wants,  in  consequence  of  his  praying 
for  it.  It  is  sufficient  for  the  petitioner  that  he  gain 
his  end*  It  is  not  necessary  to  devotion,  perhapp 
not  very  consistent  with  it,  that  the  circuit  of  cause** 
by  which  hi9  prayers'  prevail,  should  be  known  t&  the 
petitioner,  much  less  that  they  should  be  present 
to  his  imagination  at  the  time.  All  that  is  necessary 
is,  that  there  be  no  impossibility  apprehended  in  the 
matter. 

Thus  much  must  be  conceded  to  the  objection: 
that  prayer  cannot  reasonably  be  offered  to  God  with 
all  the  same  views,  with  which  we  oftentimes  address 
our  entreaties  to  men  (views  which  are  not  commonly 
or  easily  separated  from  it)  vis.  to  inform  them  of  oar 
wants  or  desires  ;  to  tease  them  out  by  importunity  ; 
to  work  upon  their  indolence  or  compassion,  in  order 
to  persuade  them  to  do  what  they  ought  to  lave  dons 
before,  or  #ught  not  to  do  at  all. 

But  suppose  there  existed  a  prince,  who  was  knows 
by  his  subjects  to  act,  of  his  own  accord,  always  and 
invariably  for  the  best ;  the  situation  of  a  petitioned, 
who  solicited  a  favour  or  pardon  from  such  a  prince* 
would  sufficiently  resemble-  ours:  and  the  question 
with  him,  as  with  us,  would  be,  whether,  the  char-* 
acter  of  the  prince  being  considered,  there  remained 
any  chance  that  he  should  obtain  from  him  by  prayer, 
what  he  would  not  have  received  without  it*  I  do  *tt 
concave,  that  the  character  of  stock  *  prince  Wovtt 
necessarily  exclude  the  effect  of  his  subje* Vprajjew ) 
for  when  that  prince  reflected,  that  the  earnestness 
aad  humility  et  the  supplication  had  generated  in 
tfojupptiant  a  frame  of  mind,  upon  ww*h  *Jj*  pg* 
don  or  favour  asked  would  produce  a  permanent 
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and.actke  sense  of  gratitude,;  that  the  granting  of 
it  to  prayer  would  put  others  upon  praying  to  him, 
and  -by  -that  means  preserve  the  love  and  submission . 
df  hi«  subjects,  upon  which  love  and  submssion,  their 
own  happiness,  as  well  his  glory,  depended  $  that, 
betide  that  the  memory  of  the  particular  kindness; 
"Would  be  heightened  and  prolonged  by  the  anxiety 
"with  which  it  had  been  sued  for,  prayer  had  in  other * 
respects  sa.di$posed  anfl  prepared  the  mind  of  the  pe*  * 
titioner,  as  to  render  capable  of  fixture  services  him* 
who  before  was  unqualified  for  any  :  might  not  that : 
prince,  J  say,  although  he  proceeded  upon  no  other 
considerations  lhan  the  strict  rectitude  and  expedk 
ency  of  the  mtastse,  giant  a  favour  or  pardon  to 
ibis  tMt*i  which  -fredaf  aot  grant  to  anttbcr,  tf  ho  waa 
too  proyd,  too  ,lazy,  or  too  bv^sy,  too  indifferent 
whether  he  received  it  or  not,  or  too  insensible  of 
the  sovereign's- absolute  power  to  give  or  to  withhold 
it,  ever  to  ask  for  it ;  or  eventO'the^i/aj^A^r,  whc^ 
from  an  opinion  of  the  fruitles^ness  of  all  addresses 
ton  prince  .of  the  character  which  he  had  formed  to 
iumself,  refused  in  his  own  exapiple  and  discouraged 
In  others,  all  outward  returns  of  gratitude,  ad£npwk 
ledgements  of  dmy5lor  application  td  the  sovereign 
metcy  or  bounty  ;  the  disuse  of  which  (seeing  affec- 
tions 4<>^*ot  long  subsist  which  are  never  expressed) 
toas  followed  by  a  decay  of  loyalty  and  zeal  amongst 
..bis  subjects,  and  threatened  to  end  in  a  forgetfulriess 
t>f  his  rights,  and  a  contempt  of  his  authority  ?  These, 
together  with  other  assignable  considerations,  aha 
some  perhaps  inscrutable,  and  even  inconceivable 
try  -^e  persons  upon  whom  his  will  was  to  be  exer- 
<<tspd,  might  pfiss  in  the  mind  of  the  prince,  and  move 
:Jjie  counsel*  ;  whilst  nothing  in  the  mean  time  dwelt 
**  the  petitioner's  thoughts,  but  a  sense  of  his  o\^i 
^griefgnd  want*?  of  the  power  and  goodness  from 
?which  atone  he  was  to  look  for  relief;  and  of  bfc 
i6b%ation  to  endeavour,  by  future  obedience,  to  ren- 
;%ribto|wsati  i^pitioustp^  happing  in  whm % 
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hands,  and  at  the  disposal  of  whose  mercy,  he  found 
himself  to  be. 

The  objection  to  prayer  supposes,  that  a  perfectly 
wise  being  must  necessarily  be  inexorable :  but  where 
is  the  proof,  that  inexorability  is  any  part  of  perfect 
wisdom  ;  especially  of  that  wisdom,  which  is  explain- 
ed fo  consist  in  bringing  about  the  most  beneficial 
ends  by  the  wisest  means  ? 

The  objection  likewise  assumes  another  principle, 
which  is  attended  with  considerable  difficulty  and 
obscurity,  namely,  that  upon  every  occasion,  there  is 
one^  and  only  one  mode  of  acting  for  the  best ;  and 
that  the  divine  will  is  necessarily  determined  and 
confined  to  that  mode  :  both  wnich  positions  pre- 
sume a  knowledge  of  universal  nature,  much  beyond 
what  we  are  capable  of  attaining.  Indeed  when  we, 
apply  to  the  divine  nature  such  expressions  as  these^ 
u  God  must  always  do  what  is  right/*  "  God  cannot; 
from  the  moral  perfection  and  necessity  of  his  nature, 
ict  otherwise  than  for  the  best,"  we  ought  to  apply 
them  with  much  indeterminateness  and  reserve  ;  or 
rather,  we  ought  to  confess,  that  there  is  something 
In  the  subject  out  of  the  reach  of  our  apprehension  : 
for  in  our  apprehension,  to  be  under  a  necessity  of 
acting  according  to  any  rule,  is  inconsistent  with 
free  agency  ;  and  it .  makes  no  difference,  which  w* 
can  understand,  whether  the  necessity  be  internal  or 
external,  or  that  the  rule  is  the  rule  of  perfect  recti- 
tude. 

But  efficacy  is  ascribed  to  prayer  without  the  proof, 
we  are  told,  which  can  alone  in  such  a  subject  pro- 
duce conviction,  the  confirmation  of  experience.  Con- 
cerning the  appeal  to  experience,  I  shall  content  my* 
self  with  this  remark,  tnat  if  prayer  were  suffered  to 
disturb  the  order  of  second  causes  appointed  in  the 
universe  too  much,  or  to  produce  its  effect  with  the 
same  regularity  that  they  do,  it  would  introduce  a 
change  into  human  affairs,  which  in  some  important 
respects  would  be  evidently  for  the  worse.  Who, 
for  example,  would  labour,  if  his  necessities  could  b* 
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supplied  with  equal  certainty  by  prayer  ?  How  few 
would  contain  within  any  bounds  of  moderation 
those  passions  and  pleasures,  which  at  present  are 
checked  only  by  disease  or  the  dread  of  it,  if  prayer 
would  infallibly  restore  health  ?  In  short,  if  the  effi- 
cacy of  prayer  .were  so  constant  and  observable  as  to 
befcrelied  upon  before-hand,  it  is  easy  to  foresee  that 
the  conduct  of  mankind  would,  in  proportion  to 
that  reliance,  become  careless  and  disorderly.  It  is 
possible  in  the  nature*  of  things,  that  our  prayers  may, 
m  many  instances,  be  efficacious,  and  yet  our  experi- 
ence or  their  efficacy  be  dubious  and  obscure.  There- 
fore, if  the  light  of  nature  instruct 'us  by  arty  other 
arguments  to  hope  for  effect  from  prayer  ;  still  tnore, 
if  the  scriptures  authorize  these  hopes  by  promises 
of  acceptance  ;  it  seems  not  a  sufficient  reason  for 
calling  in  queftion  the  reality  of  such  effects,  that  our 
observations  of  them  are  ambiguous  :  especially  since 
it  appears  probable,  thaf  this  very  ambiguity  is  nec^ 
tssary  to  the  happiness  and  safety  of  human  life. 

But  some,  whose  objections  do  not  exclude  all 
prayer,  are  offended  with  the  mode  of  prayer  in  use 
amongst  us,  and  with  many  of  the  subjects,  which 
are  almoft  universally  introduced  into  public  worship, 
and  recommended  to  private  devotion.  To  pray  for 
particular  favours  by  name,  is  to  dictate,  it  has  been 
said,  to  divine  wisdom  and  goodness  :  to  intercede 
for  others,  especially  for  whole  nations  and  empires, 
is  still  worse  ;  it  is  to  presume  that  we  possess  such 
an  interest  with  the  Deity,  as  to  be  able,  by  our  appli* 
cations,  to  bend  the  most  important  of  his  counsels; 
andjhat  the  happiness  of  others,  and  even  the  pros- 
perity of  communities,  is  to  depend  upon  this  inter- 
est and  upon  our  choice.  Now  how  unequal  soev- 
er our  knowledge  of  the  divine  economy  may  be  to 
the  solution  of  this  difficulty,  which  requires  perhaps 
&  comprehension  of  the  entire  plan,  and  of  all  the  ends 
of  God's  moral  government,  to  explain  satisfactorily, 
we  can  understand  one  thing  concerning  it,  that  it  is 
after  all  nothing  more  than  the  making  of  one  man 
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the  instruirient  of  happiness  and  misery  to  aftcfthctf'  f 
which  is  perfectly  of  a  piece  with  thecourfe  arid  ordef 
that  obtain,  and  which  we  must  believe  were  iqterfded" 
to  obtain,  in  human  affairs.  Why  may  we  not  be  as*, 
stated  by  the  prayers  of  other  men,  wno  are  behofd- 
en  for  our  support  to  their  labour  ?  'Why  may'  not 
Qur  happiness  be  made  in  some  cases  to*  depend  upotf 
the  intercession,  as  it  certainly  does  in  many,  upon 
the  good  offices  of  oui;  neighbours  ?  The  happiness* 
and  misery  of  great  numbers  we  see  oftentimes  at  thtf 
disposal  of  one  man's  choice,  or  liable  to  be  "much 
affected  by  his  conduct :  what  greater  difficulty  ig 
there  in  supposing,  that  the  prayers  of  an  individual' 
may  avert  a  calamity  from  multitudes,  or  be  accept- 
ed to  the  benefit  of  whole  communities  ? 


CHAPTER  m. 

OF  THE  DUTY  AND  EFFICACY  OF  PRA YER,' 

AS  REPRESENTED  IN  SCRIPTUkE. 

JL  HE  reader  will  have  observed,  that  the  re- 
flections stated  in  the  pseceding  Chapter,  whatever 
truth  and  weight  they  may  be  allowed  to  contain, 
rise  many,  of  them  no  higher,  than  to  negative  argu- 
iqents  in  favour  of  the  propriety  of  addressing  prayed 
to  God.  To  prove  that  the  emcacy  of  prayer  is'  not 
inconsistent  with  the  attributes  of  the  Deity,  does 
not  prove  that  prayers  are  actually  efficacious  ;  and 
in  the  want  of  that  unequivocal  testimony  which  ex- 
perience alone  pould  afford  to  this  point,  (but  whigh 
^e  do  not  possess,  and  have  seen  good  reason  why 
wa  are  not  to  expect)'  the  light  or  nature  leaves  us 
to  cqntroverted  probabilities,  dr^wn  fooro  the  .im- 
pulse by  which  all  mankind  have  been  almost  uni- 
yer^Jly  prompted  to  devotion,  and  from  some  ben- 
eficial purposes,  which,  it  is  conceived,  may  be  bet- 
ter answered  by  the  audience  of  prayer,  than  by  any 
other  awta  of  communicating  the  same  blessings. 
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TR*  rtvekifon^  which  we  deem  sfaitftentie,  complete* 
tyMipply  this  defect  of  natural  religion.  They  re- 
qiiirfc  prayer  to  Ood  a*  a  duty  ;  and  they  contain 
positive  assurances  of  its  efficacy  and  acceptance. 
We  €ould  have  no  reasonable  motive  for  die  exexv 
ctee  t&  prayer,  without  believfog  that  k  may  avail  £a 
the  relief  of  our  wants.  This  belief  can  only  he 
founded,  eithe*  in  a  sensible  experience  of  the  effect 
of  prayer,  or  m  promises  of  acceptance  signified  by 
divine  authority.  Our  knowledge  would  have  come 
to-  us  in  the  former  way,  less  capably  indeed,  of 
doubt,  but  subjected  to  the  abuses  and  inconveni- 
ences briefly  described  above  :  in  the  latter  way, 
tfcdt  is,  by  authorised  (agnifications  of  God's  gener- 
al disposition  to  hear  and  answer  the  devout  suppli- 
Cdtiodsof  his  creatures,  we  are  encouraged  to  pray, 
bm  not  to  place  such  a  dependence  upon  prayer,  as 
ifrighMtelait  other  oWlg^ktfcMig,  or  confound'the  *rder 
of  eveAta  and  human  expectatiohs. 

The  scriptures  no$  only  affirm  the  propriety*  c£ 
prayer  in  gerteM,  but  furnish  precepts  or  examples 
which  Justify  some  topics  and  sapie  ntpdes  of  prayer 
that  have  been  thought  exceptionable.  And  as  the 
whole  subject  rests  80  much  upon  the  foundation  of 
scripture,  1  shall  put  down  at  length  texts  applicable 
to  the  five  following  heads  j  to  me  duty  and  efficacy 
of  prayer  in  general ;  of  prayer  for  particular  fa- 
vours by  name  *  for  public  national  Mailings ;  A 
intercession  for  others  j  of  jhe  repetition  of  unsucw 
rtseful  prayers. 

1.  Testts  enjoining  prayer  in  general :  "  Ask,  aftA 
it  shall  be  given  you  5  seek,  and  ye  shall  find."  *  If 
y*?  being  evil,  know  h*>w  to  give  good  gifts  unto 
yatrr  children,  how  much  mbre  shall  your  Father, 
whkih  is  in  heavefl,  give  good  things  to  them  thai! 
arik  Hinl  \u  «  Watch  ye,  therefore,  a*d  fray  aheap, 
that  ye  may  be  accounted  worthy  to  escape  aU  thoad 
tlfthgsl  tlfef  shall  cotne  to  pass,  and  fo  stand*  before 
thfe  JS6n  of  Man,*!  «  Serving  the  Lord,  rfejoidng  in, 
hope*,  patient  iri  tribulation,  tmtlmifi$lnti*n*in  frays 
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$r"  u  Be careful  for  nothing,  -but  in,  every  $ug* 
by  prayer  and  supplication^  witn  thanksgiving  let  your 
Mquests  be  mad^  known  unto  God."  "I  will, 
therefore,  that  men  pray  every  where  y  lifting  up  holy 
Hands  without  wrath  and  doubting*"  ,  "  Pray  with- 
out ceasing"  Matt.  viL  7.  11*  Luke  xxi.  36.  Rom. 
idL  12.  Phil  iv.  6.  1  Thess.  v.  17.  1  Tim.  ii.  8, 
Add  to  these,  that  Christ's  reproof  of  the  ostentation 
and  prolixity  of  pharisaical  prayers,  and  his  recom- 
mendation to  his  disciples  of  retirement  and  simplic- 
ity in  theirs,  together  with  his  dictating  a  particular 
form  of  prayer,  all  presuppose  prayer  to  be  an  accept- 
able and  availing  service. 

-  2.  Examples  o*f  prayer  for  particular  favours  by 
name:  "  For  this  thing  (to  wit,  some  bodily  infuv 
xnity,  which  he  calls  a  thorn  given  him  in  the  flefh) 
I  besought  the  Lord  thrice  that  it  might  depart  from 
me"  « Night  and  day  praying  exceedingly,  that 
we  might  see  your  face,  and  perfect  that  which  is 
lacking  in  your,  faith."  2  Cor.  xii.  8.  1  Thess.  iii.  10. 
S.  Directions  to  pray  for  national  or  public  bless- 
ings :  "  Pray  far  the  peace  of  Jerusalem."  "  Ask  ye  of 
the  Lord  ram,  in  the  time  of  the  latter  nun  ;  so  the 
Lord  shall  make  bright  clouds,  and  gWe  them  show- 
ers of  rain,  to  every  one  grass  in  the  field."  "  I  ex- 
hoBtf  therefore,  that  first  of  all,  supplications,  pray- 
ers, intercessions,  and  giving  of  thanks,  be .  made  for 
all  men  ;  .fikf  kings  and  for  all  that  are  in  authority, 
that  we  may  lead  a  quiet  and  peaceable  life,  in  sal 
godliness  and  honesty  ;  for  this  is  good  and  accept- 
able in  the -sight  of  God  our  Saviour."  Psalm  exxii. 
&  Zech.  x.  i.  1  Tim.  ii.  1,  2,  3. 
->  4»  Examples  of  intercession  and  exhortations  to 
intercede  for  others  :  "  And  Moses  besought  the 
Lord  his  God,  and  said,  Lord,  why  doth  thy  wrath 
wax  hot  against  thy  people  ?  Remember  Abraham* 
Isaac,  and  Israel,  thy  servants.  And  th  e  d  re- 
pented of  the  evil  which  he  thought  to  do  unto.  hi«v 
people,?  ;  w  Peter  therefore  was  kept  in  prison,  but, 
prayer  was  made  without  ceasing  of  the  church  unto . 
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God^r  bim"  "  For  God  Is  my  witness,  that  with- 
out ceasing  I  make  mention  of  you  always  in  my  prayers.99. 
u  Now  I  beseech  you,  brethren,  for  the  Lord  Jesui 
Christ's  sake,  and  for  the  love  of  the  Spirit,  that  ye 
strive  together  with  me,  in  your  prayers  for  me9% 
"  Confess  your  faults  one  to  another,  and  fray  for  one 
another ■,  that  ye  may  be  healed :  the  effectual  fervent 
prayer  of  the  righteous  man  avafleth  much."  Exod* 
xxxii.  IK  Acts  xii.  5.  Rom.  i.  9,  xv.  30.  James  v.  16. 
5.  Declarations  and  examples  authorizing  the  rep- 
etition of  unsuccessful  prayers  :  "  And  he  spoke  a 
parable  unto  them,  to  this  end,  that  men  ought  al- 
ways to  pray,  and  not  to  faint.,,  "  And  he  left  them, 
and  went  away  again,  and  prayed  the  third  time9  say* 
ing  the  same  words.99  "  For  this  thing  I  besought  the 
Lord  thrice  that  it  might  depart  from  me."  Luke 
xviii.  1.  Matt.  xxvi.  44.  2  Cor.  xii.  8.# 


CHAPTER  IV. 


OF  PRIVATE  PRAYER,  FAMILY  PRAYER, 
AND  PUBLIC  WORSHIP. 

CONCERNING  these  three  descriptions  of 
devotion,  it  is  first  of  all  to  be  observed,  that  each 
has  its  separate  and  peculiar  use  ;  and  therefore,' 
that  the  exercise  of  one  species  of  worship,  however 
regular  it  be,  does  not  supersede,  or  dispense  with 
the  obligation  of  either  of  the  other  two. 

•    I.  Private  Prayer  is  recommended  for  the  sake  of 
the  following  advantages  : 

•  The  reformed'  churches  of  Christendom,  tricking  dote  in  this  eniete 
to  their  guide,  have  laid  aside  prayers  for  the  dead,  as  authorised  by  no 
precept  or  precedent  found  in  scripture.  For  the  same  reason  they  prop- 
erly reject  the  invocation  of  saints ;  as  also  because  such  invocations  sup* 
pose  in  the  saints  whom  they  address  a  knowledge  which  can  perceive 
what  passes  in  different  regions  of  the  earth  at  the  same  time.  And  they 
.deem  it  too  much  to  take  for  granted,  without  the  smallest  intimation  of. 
such  a  thing  in  scripture,  that  any  created  being  possesses  a  faculty  Utile 
of  that  omniscience  and  omnipresence  which  they  ascribe  to  tile 


abort  of  that  omniscience  and  omnipresence 
fcitvv 
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Private  wants  cannot  always  be  made  the  subject 
of  public  prayer  ;  but  whatever  reason  there  is  for 
praying  at  all,  there  is  the  same  for  making  the  $or* 
and  grief  of  each  xnanV  own  heart  the  business  of 
his  application  to  God.  This  must  be  the  office  of 
private  exercises  of  devotion,  being  imperfectly,  if  at 
all,  practicable  in  any  other. 

Private  prayer  is  generally  more  devout  and  ear- 
nest than  the  share  we  are  capable  of  taking  in  joint 
acts  of  worship  ;  becajuse  it  affords  leisure  and  op- 
portunity for  the  circumstantial  recollection  of  those 
personal  wants,  by  the  remembrance  and  ideas  of 
whidh,  the  warmth  and  earnestness  of  prayer  ase 
chiefly  excited. 

Private  prayer,  in  proportion  as  k  is  usually  ac- 
companied with  more  actual  thought  and  reflection 
of  the  petitioner's  own,  has  a  greater  tendency  tbau 
other  modes  of  devotion  to  revive  and  fasten  upon 
the  mind  the  general  impressions  of  religion.  Soli- 
tude powerfully  assists  this  effect.  When  a  man 
finds  himself  alone  in  communication  with  his  Cre- 
ator, his  imagination  "becomes  filled  with  a  conflux 
of  awful  ideas  concerning  the  universal  agency,  and 
invisible  presence  of  that  Being  ;  concerning  what  is 
likely  to  become  of  himself;"  and"  of  the  fuperlative 
importance  of  providing  for  the  happiness  of  his  fu- 
ture existence,  by  endeavours  to  please  him  who  is 
the  arbiter  of  his  destiny ;  reflecrions  which,  when- 
ever they  gain  admittance,  for  a  season,  overwhelm 
"all  others  ;  and  leave,  wheti  they  depart,  a  solemnity 
upon  the  thoughts  that  will  seldom  fail,  in  some  de- 
gree, to  affect  the  conduct  of  life. 

Private  prayer,  thus  recommended  by  its  own 
propriety,  and  by  advantages  not  attainable  in  aay 
form  of  religious  communion,  receives  a  superior 
sanction  from  the  authority  and  example  of  Christ. 
cc  When  thou  prayest,  enter  into  thy  •  doset ;  M0 
when  thou  hast  shut  thy  door,  pray  to  thy  Fa&er 
which  is  in  secret ;  and  thy  Fath#  wfrichj*eeth  in 
secret,  shall  reward  thee  openly/'    "And  whenHfe 
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bad  sent  the  multitudes  away,  he  went  up  inifoa 
mountain  opart  to  pray."  Matt*  vi.  6.  xiv.  28, 
*   II.  Family  Prayer* 

,  The  peculiar  use  of  family  piety  consists  in  its  in* 
fluence  upon  servants,  a&d  the  young  members  of  a 
femily,  who  want  sufficient  seriousness  and  reflection 
to  retire  of  their  own  accord  to  the  exercise  of  pri- 
vate devotion,  and  whoae  attention  you  cannot  ea- 
sily command  in  public  worship,  The  example  also 
and  authority  of  a  father  and  master  act  in  this  way 
with  the  greatest  force  i  for  hk  private  prayers,  to 
^vhich  his  children  aad  servants  are .  not  witnesses', 
pet  not  at  ill  upon  them  as  examples ;  and  his  at* 
tendance  upon  public  worship  they  will  readily  iin* 
ppte  to  fashion,  to  a  care  to  preserve  appearances* 
,tp  a  concern  for  decency  and  character,  and  tQ  many 
ft&tives  besides  a  aerae  of  duty  to  Cod..,  Add  tq 
this*  that  forms  of  public  worship,  in  proportion  as 
they  are,  more  comprehensive,  are.  always,  te*  inteiv 
§eting  than  family  prayers  ;  and  that  the  ardpu*  of 
devotion  is  better  supported,  and  the  sympathy  mote 
easily  prompted,  through  a  small  assembly  connects 
ed  by  the  affections  of  domestic  society,  than  in  thf 
presence  of  a  mixed  congregation* 

III.  PukUc  Worship. 

If  the  worship  of  God  be  a  duty  of  religion,  pub* 
lie  wprship  is  a  necessary  institution  j  forasmuch  a? 
without  it,  the  greater  part  of  mankind  would  exer- 
cise no  religious  worship  at  aiL 

These  assemblies  afford  also,  at  the  same  time,  op- 

|K>muuftea  for  moral  and  religious  instruction  tp 

those  who  otherwise  would  receive  none.     In  all 

&otestan$,  and  in  most  Christian  countries,  the  ekr 

.meats  of  natural  religion,  and  the  important  part* 

^xrfthfc  evangelic  history.,  are  familiar  to  the  lowest  of 

4he  people.    This  competent  degree  and  general  dif- 

fe^ion  of  religious  knowledge  amongst  all  orders  of 

.  Christians,  which  will  appear  a  great  thing  when 

compared  with  the  intellectual  condition  of  barbae 

t^m^Uoij^  na  fairly,  L  tWakf  b*  ascribed  tQ  ttf 
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6thet  catise  than  thfe  regular  establishment"  of  as* 
semblies  for  divine  worship ;  in  which,  'either  por- 
tions of  scripture  are  recited  and  explained,  or  the 
principles  of  Christian  erudition  are  so  constantly 
taught  in  sermons,  incorporated  with  liturgies,  or  ex- 
pressed in  extempore  prayer,  as  to  imprint,  by  the 
very  repetition,  some  knowledge  and  memory  of  these 
subjects  upon  the  most  unqualified  and  careless  hearer. 
The  tvro  reasons,  above  stated,  bind  all  the  mem- 
bers of  a  community  to  uphold  pubKc  worship  by 
their  presence  and  example,  although  the  helps  and 
bpportanities  which  it  affords  may  not  be  necessary 
to  the  devotion  or  edification  of  all  ;  and  to  some 
may  be  useless  :  for  it  is  easily  fbresekn,  how  soon 
religious  assemblies  would-  fall  into  contempt  and 
disuse,  if  that  class  of  mankind,  who  are  above  seek- 
ing instruction  in  them,  and  want  not  that  their 
ctarn  piety  should  be  assisted  by  either  forms  or  soci* 
tfty  in  devotion,  were  to  withdraw  their  attendance  ; 
especially  when  it  is  considered,  that  all  who  please 
are  at  liberty  to  rank  themselves  of  this  class.  This 
argument  meets  the  only  serious  apology  that  can 
be  made  for  the  absenting  of  ourselves  from  public 
worship.  "  Surely  (some  will  say)  I  may  be  excused 
from  going  to  church,  so  long  as  I  pray  at  home, 
and  have  no  "reason  to*  doubt  but  that  my  prayers 
are  a$  acceptable  and  efficacious  in  my  closet,  as  in 
a  cathedral ;  'still  less  can  I  think  myself  obliged  to 
sit  out  a  tedious  sermon,  in  order  to  hear  what  is 
known  already,  what  is  better  learnt  from  books,  or 
suggested  by  meditation."  They,  whose  qualifications 
and  habits  best  supply  t©  themselves  all  the  effect  of 
public  ordinances,  will  be  the  last  to  prefer  this  ex- 
fcUse,  when  they  advert  to  the  general  consequence  of  set- 
ting up  such  an  exemption,  as  well  as  when  they  com* 
shier  the  turn  which  is  sure  to  be  given  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood to  their  absence  from  public  worship. 
You  stay  from  church,  to  employ  the  sabbath  at  home 
in  exercises  and  studies  suited  to  its  proper  business ; 
jOur  next  neighbour  stays  from  church,  to  spend* 
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the  seventh  day  less  religiously  than  he  passed  any 
of  the  sU,  in  a  sleepy,  stupid  rest,  or  at  some  rendez- 
vous of  drunkenness  and  debauchery,  and  yet  thinks 
$iat  he  is  only  imitating  you,  because  yqu  both 
agree  in  not  going  io  church.  The  same  considera- 
txon  should  overrule  many  small  scruples  concerning 
the  rigorous  propriety  of  some  things,  which  may  tft 
contained  in  the  forms,  or  admitted  into  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  public  worship  of  our  communion  : 
for  it  seems  impossible,  that  even  "  two  or  three  should 
be  gathered  together,"  in  any  act  of  social  worship,  i£ 
each  one  require  from  the  rest  an  implicit  submission 
to  his  objections  -r  and  if  no  man  will  attend  upon'  a, 
religious  gervice,  which  in  any  jpojnt  contradicts  hiso- 
pinion  of  truth,  or  falls  shc>rt  of  his  ideas  of  perfection/. 

Beside  the  direct  necessity  of  public  worship  to  thtj 
greater:  part  of  every  Christian  community,  (supposing, 
worship  at  all  to  be  a  Christian  duty)  there  are  other^ 
valuable  advantages  growingout  of  the  use  of  religious 
%S£erablies,  without  being  designed  in  the  institution^ 
or  thought  of  by  the  individuals  who  compose  them., 
.*,  X.  Joining  in  prayer  and  praises  to  their  common 
Creator  and  Governor  has  a  sensible  tendency  to. 
unite  mankind  together,  and  to  cherish  and  enlarge 
die  generous  affections. 

So  many  pathetic  reflections  are  awakened  by  ev% 
ery  exercise  of  social'devotion,  that  most  men^  I  be- 
lieve, carry  away  from  public  worship  a  better  tem- 
per towards  the  rest  of  mankind,  than  they  brought 
with  them.  Sprung  from  the  same  extraction,  pre-! 
paring  together  for  the  period  of  all  worldly  distinc- 
tions, reminded  of  their  mutual  infirmities  and  coqi- 
mon  dependency,  imploring  and  receiving  support 
and  supplies  from  the  same  great  Source  of  power, 
and  bounty,  having  all  one  interest  to  secure,  one 
Lord  to  serve,  one  judgment,  the  supreme  object  to 
all  of  their  hopes  and  fears,  to  look  towards,  it  is 
hardly  possible,  in  this  position,  to  behold  mankind 
as  strangers,  competitors,  or  enemies  ;  or  not  to  re- 
gard them  a*  children  of  the  same  family,  assemble^ 
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before  their  common  Parent,  and  with  dome  pof  tieh 
of  the  tenderness,  which  belongs  to  the  most  endears 
ing  of  our  domestic  relations.  It  is  not  to  be  expect* 
ed,  that  any  single  effect  of  this  kind  should  be!  cofr* 
siderable  or  lasting  ;  but  the  frequent  return  of  such 
sentiments  as  the  presence  of  a  devout  congregation 
naturally  suggests,  will  gradually  melt  down  the  rug- 
gedness  of  many  unkind  passions,  and  may  generate 
u)  time  a  permanent  and  productive  benevolence. 

2.  Assemblies  for  the  purpose  of  divine  worship, 
placing  men  under  impressions,  by  which  they  are 
taught  to  consider  their  relation  to  the  Deity,  and 
to  contemplate  those  around  them  with  a  view  to 
that  relation,  force  upon  their  thoughts  the  natural 
equality  of  the  human  species,  and  thereby  promote 
humility  and  condescension  in  the  highest  orders  of 
the  community,  and  inspire  the  lowest  with  a  sense 
of  their  rights.  The  distinctions  of  civil  life  are  al- 
most always  insisted  upon  too  much,  and  urged  too: 
fair.  Whatever  therefore  conduces  to  restore  the  lev* 
el,  by  qualifying  the  dispositions  which  grow  out  of 
great  elevation  or  depression  of  rank,  improves  the 
character  on  both  sides.  Now  things  are  made  to 
appear  little,  by  being  placed  beside  what  is  great.  In 
which  mariner,  superiorities,  that  occupy  the  whole 
field  of  the  imagination,  will  vanish,  or  shrink  to 
their  proper  dimlnutiveness,  when  compared  with 
the  distance  by  which  even  the  highest  of  men  are 
removed  from  the  Supreme  Being :  and  this  Com- 
parison is  naturally  introduced  by  all  acts  of  joint 
worship.  If  ever  the  poor  tnan  holds  up  his  head5 
if  is  at  church  :  if  ever  the  rich  man  views  him  with 
inspect,  it  is  there  :  and  both  will  be  the  better,  and 
the  public  profited,  the  ofteh^  they  meet  in  a  situa- 
tion^ in  which  the  cohscioushess  of  dignity  in  the 
one  is  tempered  and  mitigated,  and  the  spirit  of  the 
othei1  erected  and  confirmed.  We  recommend  noth- 
ing adverse  to  subordinations,  Mii<ih  are  established 
atfd  necessary  j  but  then  It  should  be  remembered^ 
tf&t  subordination  itself  fs  an  evil,  being  an  evil  tcrth# 
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suboftitlflte*  Whb  are  the  majority  and  therefore 
Ought  Aot  to  be  carried  a  tittte  beyoftd  what  the 
greater  good,  the  peaceable  government  of  thie  com- 
ifcariityj  requires. 

The  public  worship  of  Christians  is  a  duty  of  dl- 
Viae  aj^jK)ihtmeht.  "  Where  two  or  three/'  says 
Christ*  «  are  gathered  together  ih  toy  name5  thefe 
am  I  in  the  midst  of  them."*  This  invitation  will 
Want  nothing  of  the  force  of  a  command  with  those*  who 
*e6p£ct  the  person  and  authority  from  \Vhfch  it  pro- 
ceeds. Agkift*  ih  the  Epistle  to  the-  Hebr&ws^  "  not 
fbtfcakiftg  the  assembling  of  ourselves  together,  as  the 
Aariher  of  some  is  ;"t  which  reproof  seerrts  as  appli- 
cable t6  the  desertion  ef  our  public  worship  at  this 
day*  ae  to  the  forsaking  the  religions  assemblies  of 
Christians  in  the  age  of  the  Apostle.  Independently 
of  these' passages  of  scripture,  n  disciple  of  Christianity 
will  hafdly  think  MtttselF  at  liberty  to  dispute  a  prac- 
tice det  oii  fotit  by  the  inspired  preachers  of  his  relig- 
ion-, coeval  with  its  irtstittitk>n,:and  retained  by  every 
sect  into  which  it  Ha*  bet*  sine*  divided* 

ll  hi)  i   i(         ■  ri,!1     r    J_±\in±_lJ_      mit  T'i  ~ 

CHAPTER  V. 
FORMS  OF  PRAYER*  IN  PUBLIC  WORSHIP. 

LalTURGIES,  br  preconcerted  forms  of  public 
devotion-,  being  neither  ehjolned  in  scripture,  nor  for-, 
bidden,  there  can  be  no  good  reason  either  for  receive 
ibg  or  rejecting  them,  but  that  ©f  expediency  j  which 
expediency  is  to  be  gathered  from  a  comparison  of 
the,  advantages  and  disadvantages  attending  upon  this 
ijiadfi  of .  worship,  with  those  which  usually  accom- 
paftjreKtfempOrary  prayer. 

The  advantages  of  a  liturgy  are  thgse  :      .  .  - 

-  1,  That  it  prevents  absurd,  extrivagant*  or  imp** 

auk  addresses  to  God,  which,  in  an  ortfer  of  men  to 

numerous  as  the  sacerdotal,  the  folly  and  enthusiasm 

of  many  must  always  be  ih  danger  of  producing, 

'*  Matt,  *JSL  &  f  Heb.  *. 4l. 
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where  the  conduct  of  the  public  worship  is  entrusted* 
without  restraint  or  assistance,  to  the  discretion  antf 
abilities  of  the  ofSciating  minister. 

2.  That  it  prevents  the  confusion  of  extemporary 
prayer,  in  which  the  congregation  being  ignorant  of 
each  petition  before  they  hear  it,  ?md  having  little 
or  no  time  to  join  in  it  after  they  have  heard  it,  are 
confounded  between  their  attention  to  the  minister, 
and  to  their  own  devotion.  The  devotion  of  the 
hearer  is  necessarily  suspended,  until  a  petition  be 
concluded  ;  and  before  he  can  assent  to  it,  or  prop- 
erly adopt  it,  that  is,  before  he  can  address  the  same 
request  to  God  for  himself,  his  attentipn  is  called  off 
to  keep  pace,  with  what  succeeds.  Add  to  this,  that 
the  mind  of  the  hearer  is  held  in  continual  expecta-, 
tion,  and  detained,  from  its  proper  business  by  the 
very  novelty  with  which  it  is  gratified.  A  congre- 
gation may  be  pleased  and  affected  with  the  prayers 
and  devotion  of  their  minister,  without  joining  in 
them,  in  like  manner  as  an  audience  oftentimes  are 
with  the  representation  of  devotion,  upon  the  stage, 
who,  nevertheless,  come  away  without  being  coa- 
scious  of  having  exercised  any  act  of  devotion  them- 
selves. Joint  prayer,  which  amongst  all  denomina- 
tions of  Christians  is,  the  declared  design  of  "coip- 
ing  together,"  is  prayer  in  which  they  all  join  ;  and 
not  that  which  one  alone  in  the  congregation  con- 
ceives and  delivers,  and  of  which  the  rest  are  mere- 
ly hearers.  This  objection  seems  fundamental,  and, 
holds  even  where  the  minister's  office  is  discharged 
with  every  possible  advantage  and  accomplishment. 
The  labouring  recollection  and  embarrassed  or  tu- 
raukuous  delivery  of  many  extempore  speakers, 
form  an  additional  objection  to  this  mode  of  public 
worship  ;  for  these  imperfections  are  very  general, 
and  give  great  pain  to  the  serious  part  of  a  congre- 
gation, as  well  as  afford  a  profane  diversion  to  the*, 
levity  of  the  other  part,  . 

..  These  advantages  of  a  liturgy  are  connected  .with, 
two  principal  inconveniences  j    first,  that  forms  of 
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plrayer  composed  in  one  age,  become  unfit  for  anoth- 
er, by  the  unavoidable  change  of  language,  circum- 
stances, and  opinions  ;  secondly,  that  the  perpetual  . 
repetition  of  the  same  form  of  words  produceweari- 
ness  and  inattentiveness  in  the  congregation.  How- 
ever, both  these  inconveniences  are,  in  their  nature, 
vincible.  Occasional  revisions  of  a  liturgy  may  ob- 
viate the  first ;  and  devotion  will  supply  a  remedy 
for  the  second  :  or  they  may  both  subsist  in  a  coiK 
sideratle  degree,  and  yet  be  outweighed  by  the  objec- 
tions which  are  inseparable  from  extemporary  prayer; 
The  Lord's  prayer  is  a  precedent,  as  well  as  a 
pattern  for  forms  of  prayer.  Our  Lord  appears,  if 
not  to  have  prescribed,  at  least  to  have  authorized  the 
use  of  fixed  forms,  when  he  complied  with  the  request 
of  the  disciple  who  said  unto  him,  "Lord,  teach  us  to 
pray,  as  John  also  taiight  his  disciples."  Lukexi.  I. 
The  "properties  required  in  a  public  liturgy  are, 
that  it  be  compendious  ;  that  it  express  just  concep- 
tions of  the  divine  attributes  ;  that  it  recite  guch  wants 
as  a  congregation  are  likely  to  feel,  and  no  other ; 
and  that  it  contain  as  few  controverted  propositions 
as  possible. 
.  *i.  That  it  be  compendious. 

'It  were  no  difficult  task  to  contract,  the  liturgies 
of  most  churches  into  half  their  present  compass,  and 
yet  retain  every-  distinct  petition,  as  well  as  the  sub- 
stance of  every  sentiment,  which  can  be  found  in . 
them.  But  brevity  may  be  studied  too  much.  The 
composer  of  a  liturgy  must  not  sit  down  to  his  work 
wkh  a  hople,  thap  the  devotion  of  the  congregation 
will  be  uniformly  sustained  throughout,  or  that  every 
part  will  be  attended  to  by  every  hearer.  If  this 
could  be  depended  upon,  a  very  short  service  would 
/  be  sufficient  for  every  purpose  that  can  be  answered 
or  designed  by  social  worship  :  but  seeing  the  atten- 
tion of  most  men  is  apt  to  wander  and  return  at  in- 
tervals, and  by  starts,  he  will  admit  a  certain  degree  of 
amplification  and  repetition,  of  diversity  of  expres- 
sion Upon  die  same  subject,  and  variety  of  phrase  and 
form,  with  little  addition  to  the  sense*  to  the  end 
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that  the  attention  which  has  been  slumbering  or  ab- 
sent during  one  part  of  the*  service,  may  be  cxcitad 
and  recalled  by  another  ;  and  the  assembly  kept  to- 
gether until  it  may  reasonably  be  presumed,  that  the 
most  heedless  and  inadvertent  have  performed  some 
act  of  devotion,  and  the  most  desultory  attention 
been  caught  by  some  part  or  other  of  the  public  ser- 
vice. On  the  other  hand,  the  too  great  length  of 
church  services  is  more  unfavourable  to  piety,  than 
almost  any  fault  of  composition  can  be.  It  *  begets 
in  many  an  early  and  unconquerable  dislike  to  the 
public  worship  of  their  country  or  communion. 
They  come  to  church  seldom  ;  and  enter  the  doors 
when  they  do  come,  under  the  apprehension  of  a 
tedious  attendance,  which  they  prepare  for  at  first, 
or  soon  after  relieve,  by  composing  themselves  to  a 
drowsy  forgetfulness  to  the  place  and  duty,  or  by 
sending  abroad  their  thoughts  in  search  of  more 
amusing  occupation.  Although  there  may  be  some 
few  of  a  disposition  not  to  be  wearied  wkh  religious 
exercises,  yet  where  a  ritual  is  prolix,  and  the  ce!e» 
bration  of  divine  service  long,  no  effect  is  in  general 
to  be  looked  for,  but  that  indolence  will  find  m  it 
an  excuse,  and  piety  be  disconcerted  by  impatience. 
The  length  and  repetitions,  complained  erf  in  our 
liturgy,  are  not  so  much  the  fault  of  the  compilers 
as  the  effect  of  uniting  into  one  service,  what  vu 
originally,  but  with  very  little  regard  to  the  can- 
veniency  of  the  people,  distributed  into  three*  Not* 
withstanding  that  dread  of  innovations  in  religion, 
which  seems  to  have  become  the  ptnie  of  the  age, 
few,  I  should  suppose,  would  be  displeased  with  fetich 
omissions,  abridgments,  or  change  in  the  arranger 
ment,  as  the  combination  of  separate  services  must 
necessarily  require,  even  supposing  each  to  fcawe 
been  faultless  in  itself.  If,  together  with  these  after* 
ations,  the  Epistles  and  Gospels,  and  Collects  which 
precede  them,  were  composed  and  selected  with  sioce 
regard  to  unity  of  subject  and  design  j  and  the  Psalaas 
and  Lessons,  either  left  to  the  choice  of  die  minister, 
•r  better  accommodated  to  the  capacity  of  ike  audi* 
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ttce,  and  the  edification  of  modern  life ;  the  church 
of  England  would  be  in.  possession  of  a  liturgy,  in 
which  those  who  assent  to  her  doctrines  would  have 
little  to  blame,  and  the  most  dissatisfied  must  ac- 
knowledge  many  beauties.  The  style  throughout 
is  excellent  j  calm,  without  coldness  ;  and  though 
every  where  sedate,  oftentimes  affecting.  The  pauses 
in  the  service  are  disposed  at  proper  intervals.  The 
transitions  from  one  office  of  devotion  to  another, 
from  confession  to  prayer,  from  prayer  to  thanksgiv? 
ing,  from  thanksgiving  to  c<*  hearing  of  the  word," 
are  contrived,  like  scenes  in  the  drama,  to  supply  the 
mind  with  a  succession  of  diversified  engagements. 
As  much  variety  is  introduced  also  in  the  form  ef 
praying  as  this  land  of  composition  seems  capable  of 
admitting-  The  prayer  at  one  time  is  continued  \  at 
another,  broken  by  responses,  or  cast  into  shprt  ?)* 
ternate  ejaculations  j  and  sometimes  the  congregation 
are  called  upon  to  take  their  share  in  the  service,  by 
being  left  to  complete  a  sentence  which  the  pui^ter 
had  begun.  The  enumeration  of  humsin  wants  ap4 
sufferings  in  the  litany  is  almost  complete.  A  Chqst 
txm  pemkmer  can  have  few  things  to  ask  of  God,pr 
to  deprecate,  which  he  will  not  find  there  expressed, 
•  and  for  the  most  part  with  inimitable  tenderness  and 
simplicity* 

.   IL    That  it  express  just  conceptions  of  the  divine 
attributes.  . 

This  is  an  article  in  which  no  care  can  be  to* 
grecp.  The  popular  notions  of  God  are  formed,  in 
a  great  measure,  from  the  accounts  which  the  peo- 
ple receive  of  his  nature  and  character  in  th&r  relig- 
ious assemblies.  An  error,  here  becomes  the  error 
of  multitudes:  and  as  it  is  a  subject  in  which  almost 
*rfery  opinion  leads  the  way  to  some  practical  conse*- 
ifuence,  the  purity  or  depravation  of  public  manners 
will  be  afiected*  amongst  other,  causes,  by  the  truth 
or^corruptkai  of  the*  puMiefoirmfrjof  worship.    : 

4JI-  Thiat*  recite  such  wajofr  w  the  <&&&*&&<>& 
weUkciyjtD^fwliandjtD  odieh  .  -r:v  -,  * 

Mm 
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*Of  foftns  of  prayer,  which  offen4  not  egregiouslj, 
against  truth  and  decency,  that  has  the  most  merit, 
which  is  best  calculated  to  keep  alive  the  devotion^ 
of  the  assembly*  It  were  to  be  wished,  therefore, 
that  every  part  of  a  liturgy  were  personally  applica-' 
ble  to  every  individual  m  the  congregation  ;  and 
that  nothing  were  introduced  to  interrupt  the  pas- 
sion, or  damp  a  flaote  which  it  is  not  easy  to  rekindle* 
Upon  this  principle*  the  Jiate  prayers  in  our  liturgy 
should  be  fewer  and  shorter.  Whatever  may  be  pre- 
tended, the  congregation  do  not  feel  that  concern  in 
the  subject  of  these  prayers,  which  must  be  felt,  or 
ever  prayer  be  made  to  God  with  earnestness** .  The 
state  style  likewise  seems  unseasonably  introduced  into 
these  prayers,  as  ill  according  with  that  annihilation 
<rf human  greatness,  of  which  every  act  that,  carries 
the  mind  to  God  presents  the  idea. 

IV,  •  That  it  contain  as  few  contravened  proposi- 
tions as  possible* 

We  allow  to  each  church  the  truth  of  its  peculiar 
tenets,  and  all  the  importance  which  zeal  can  ascribe 
to  them.  We  dispute  ndt  here  the  right  or  the  expedi- 
ency of  framing  creeds  or  of  imposing  subscriptions. 
But  why  should  every  position  which  a  church  main** 
tains  be  woven  with  io  much  industry  into  her  forms 
of  public  worship  ?  Some,  are  offended,  and, some  are 
Excluded  :  this  is  an  evil  in  itself,  at  least  to  them} 
and  what  advantage  or  satisfaction  can  be  derived  to 
the  testy  from  the  separation  of  their  brethren,  k  is 
difficult  to  imagine  ;  unless  it  were  a  duty,  to  pul> 
lish  our  system  of  polemic  divinity,  under  the  name 
of  making  confession  of  our  faith  every  time  we 
worship  God  ;  or  a  sin,  to  agree  in  religious  exer- 
cises with  those,  from  whom  we  differ  in  $ome  relig- 
ious opinions.  Indeed,  where  one  man  thinks  it  h* 
duty  constantly  to  worship  a  being,  whom  another 
cannot  with  the  assent  of  his  conscience, ,  permit  hixft- 
self  to  worship  at  all,  there  seems  to  be  no  place  for 
comprehension,  or  any  expedient  left,, but  a  quiet 
wctffion*   All  other  difference  may  be  conafromised 
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by  silence.    If  sects  and  schisms  be  an  evil/  they  are 
as  much  to  be  avoided  by  one  side  as  the  other.    If 
sectaries  are  blamed  for  taking  unnecessary  offence,  - 
established  churches  are  no  less  culpable  for  unneces*. 
sarily  giving  it :  they  are  bound  at  least  to  produce ^ 
a'command,  or  a  reason  of  equivalent  utility,  for  shut- 
ting out  any  from   their  communion,  by   mixing 
with  divine  worship  doctrines, which,  whether*tnie  or 
filse,  are  unconnected,  in  their  nature,  with  devotion- 


CHAPTER  VI. 

6f  the  use  of  SABBATICAL  INSTITU- 
TIONS. 

*  An  assembly  cannot '  be.  collected,  unless  thfr 
time  of  assembling  be  fixed  and  knpwn  beforehand  t, 
and  if  the  design  of  the  assembly  require  that  it  be 
held  frequently,  it  is  easiest  that  it  should  return  at 
stated  intervals.  This  produces  a  necessity  pf  ap- 
propriating set  seasons  to  the  spcial  offices  of  religion* 
It  is  also  highly  convenient;  that  the  fame  seasons  be 
observed  throughout  the  country*  that  all  may  .h? 
employed*  or  all  at  leisure  together ;  for,  if-, the  re^ 
cess  from  worldly  occupation  be  not  general*  one 
man's  business  will  perpetually  interfere  with  awthr 
er  man's  devotion  j  the  buyer  will  be  calling  at  the 
shop  when  the  seller  is  gone  to  church.  This  part, 
therefore,  of  the  religious  distinction  of  seasons, 
namely,  a  general  intermission  of  labour  and  business 
during  times  previously  set  apart  for  the  exercise 
*of  public  worship,  is  founded  in  the  reasons  which 
make  public  Worship  itself  a  duty.  But  the  celebra- 
tion of  divine  service  never  occupies  the  whole  day. 
*  What  remains,  therefore,  of  Sunday,  Beside  the 
;partofit  employed  at  church,  must  be  considered 
as  a  mere  rest  from  the  ordinary  occupations  of  civil 
Htfe  ;  and  he  who  would  defend  the  institution,  as  it  is 
'  required  by  law  to  be  observed  in  Christian  countries, 
^unless  he  can  produce  a  command  Sat  a  Gbri&tn 
sabbath*  must  point  out  the  uses  of  it  in  that  view. 
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'  '  First ,  thai,  that  interval  of  relaxation  which  Sua* 
day  affords  to  the  laborious  part  of  mankind,  con- 
tributes greatly  to  the  comfort  and  satisfaction  of 
their  lives,  both  as  it  refreshes  them  for  the  time, 
and  as  it  relieves  their  six  day's  labour  by  the  pros- 
pect of  a  day  of  rest  always  approaching  ;  which  could 
not  be  said  of  casual  indulgences  of  leisure  and  rest, 
even  were  they  more  frequent  than  there  is  reason 
to  expect  they  would  be,  if  left  to  the  discretion  of 
humanity  of  interested  task-masters*  To  this  differ- 
ence  it  may  be  added,  that  holidays,  which  come 
seldom  and  unexpected,  are  unprovided,  when  they 
do  come,  with  any  duty  or  employment ;  and  the 
manner  of  spending  them  being  regulated  by  no  pub- 
lic decency  or  established  usage,  they  are  commonly 
consumed  in  rude,  if  not  criminal  pastimes,  in  stupid 
sloth  or  brutish  intemperance.  Whoever  considers 
bow  much  sabbatical  institutions  conduce,  in  this  re- 
spect, to  the  happiness  and  civilization  of  the  labour- 
ing classes  of  mankind,  and  reflects  how  great  a  ma* 
jorityofthe  human  species  these  classes  compose, 
will  acknowledge  the  utility,  whatever  he  may  be- 
lieve of  the  origin,  of  this  distinction  ;  and  will,  con- 
sequently, perceive  it  to  be  every  man's  duty  to  up- 
hold the  observation  of  Sunday,  when  once  establish- 
ed, let  the  establishment  have  proceeded  from  whom 
or  from  what  authority  it  will. 

Nor  is  there  any  thing  lost  to  the  community  by 
the  intermission  of  public  industry  one  day  in  the 
week.  For  in  countries  tolerably  advanced  in  popu- 
lation and  the  arts  of  civil  life,  there  is  always  enough 
of  human  labour,  and  to  spare.  The  difficulty  is  not 
so  much  to  procure,  as  to  employ  it.  The  addition 
of  the  seventh  day's  labour  to  that  of  the  other  she 
would  have  no  other  effect  than  to  reduce  the  price. 
The  labourer  himself,  who  deserved  and  suffered 
most  by  the  change,  would  gain  nothing. 

2.  Sunday,  by  suspending  many  public  clivertions, 
aftd  the  ordinary  rotation  of  employment,  leaves  to 
iftea  of  all  ranks  and  professions  sufficient  leisure,  and 
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not  more  than  what  is  sufficient,  both'  for  the  exter- 
nal offices  of  Christianity,  and  the  retired/  but  equal- 
ly necessary  duties  of  religious  meditation  and  in-, 
qrary.  It  is  true,  that  many  do  not  convert  their 
leisure  to  this  purpose  ;  but  it  is  of  moment,  and  is; 
all  which  a  public  constitution  can  effect,  that  to  ev« 
ery  one  be  allowed  the  opportunity. 

3*  They  whose  humanity  embraces  the  whole  sen- 
sitive creation,  will  esteem  it  no  inconsiderable  rec- 
ommendation of  a  weekly  return  of  public  rest,  that 
it  affords  a  respite  to  the  toil  of  brutes.  Nor  can  we 
omit  to  recount  this  amongst  the  uses,  which  the  di- 
vine Founder  of  the  Jewish  sabbath  expressly  ap-s 
pointed  a  law  of  the  institution.    * 

We  admit,  that  none  of  these  reasons  show  why 
Sunday  should  be  preferred  to  any  other  day  in  the 
week,  or  one  day  in  seven  to  one  day  in  six  or  eight : 
bat  these  points,  which  in  their  nature  are  of  arbi- 
trary determination,  being  established  to  our  hands, 
our  obligation  applies  to  the  subsisting  establishment, 
so  long  as  we  confess,  that  some  such  institution  is 
necessary,  and  are  neither  able,  nor  attempt  to  sub- 
stitute any  other  in  its  place. 


CHAPTER    Vn. 

OF  THE  SCRIPTURE  ACCOUNT  OF  SABBAT- 
ICAL INSTITUTIONS. 

1  HE  subject,  so  far  as  it  makes  any  part  of 
Christian  morality,  is  contained  in  two  questions  : 
-  L  Whether  the  command,  by  which  the  Jewish 
sabbath  was  instituted,  extend  to  Christians  ? 
. :  U.  Whether  any  new  command  was  delivered  bf 
Christ  \  or  any  otner  day  substituted  in  the  place  of 
the  Jtwis b  sabbath  by  the  authority  or  example  of  bis 
Apostle*.  , 

in  treating  of  the  first  question,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  collect  the  accounts,  which  are  preserved  of  the 
iastfnrtJG&ua  ^Jewish  history*  for  the  seeing  the# 
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accounts  together,  and  in  one  point  of  view,  Will  be  *  * 
the  best  preparation  for  the  discussing  or  judging  of  * 
any  arguments  on  one  side  or  the  other. 

In  the  second  chapter  of  Genesis,  the  historian  hav-  \ 
J  ing  concluded  his  account  of  the  six  day's  creation,  ' 
*  proceeds  thus  :  "  And  on  the  seventh  day  God  end- 
ed his  work  which  he  had  made  ;  and  he  rested  on 
/    the  seventh  day  from  allhis  work  which  he  had  made  j 
,    and  God  blessed  the  seventh  day,  and  sanctified  it,  be- . 
cause  that  in  it  he  had  rested  from  all  his  work  which 
God  created,  and  made."     After  tins  we  hear  no  more  ' 
of  the  sabbath,  or  of  the  seventh  day,  las  in  any  man- 
ner distinguished  from  the  other  six,  until  the  history 
brings  us  downtp  the  sojourning  of  the  Jews  in  the ' 
wilderness,  when' the  following  remarkable  passage' 
occurs.     Upon 'the  complaint  of  the  people  for  want 
of  food,  God  was  pleased  to  provide  for  their  relief 
by  a  miraculous  supply  of  manna,  which  was  found' 
every  morning  upon  the  ground  about  the  camp; 
"  and  they  garnered  it  every  morning,  every  man  ao 
cording  to  his  eating ;  and  when  the  sun  waxed  hot, 
it  melted ;  and  it  came  to  pass,  that  on  the  sixth  day 
they  gathered  twice 'as  much  bread,  two  omers  for 
one  man :  and  all  the  rulers  of  the  congregation  came 
and  told  Moses  ;.  and  he  said  unto  them,  this  is  that 
which  the  Lord  hath  said,  to-morrow  is  the  rest  of  the 
boh  sabbath  unto  the  Lord;  bake  that  which  ye  will, 
bake  to-day,  and  seethe  that  ye  will  seethe,  and  that 
which  remaineth  over  lay  up  for  you,  to  be  kept 
until  the  morning;    and  they  laid   it  up  till  the 
morning,  as  Moses  bade,  and  it  did  not  stink"  (as 
it  had  done,  before,  when  some  of  them  left  it  till  the 
morning)   "neither  was  there  any  worm   therein. 
And  Moses  said,  Eat  that  to-day  ;  for  to-day  is  a  siab- 
bath  unto  the  Lord;  to-day  ye  shall  not  find  it  in  the 
Jfield.    Six  days  ye  $hall  gather  it,  but  on  the  seventh 
day,  which  is  the  sabbath,  in  it  there,  shall,  be  none. 
And  it  came  to  pass,  that  there  went  out  some  of  the 
people  on  the  seventh  day  for  to  gather,  and  they 
found  none.    And  the  Lord  said  unto  Moses  9  how 
long  refuse  ye  to  keep  iny  commandments'  and  my 
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laws  ?  See,  fo%  that  the  Lord  hatb  given  you  the  sab-  J 
bath)  therefore  he  giveth  you  on  the  sixth  day  the  ! 
bread  of  two  days  ;  abide  ye  every  man  in  his  place ;  < 
let  no  man  go  out.  of  his  place  on  the  seventh  day  r p 
so  the  people  rested  on  the  seventh  day/'  Exodus  xvi. 

Not  long  after  this,  the  sabbath,  as  is  well  known,  ^ 
was  established  with  great  solemnity  in  the  fourth r 
commandment,  ,.  ., 

Now,  in  my  opinion,  the  transaction  in  the  wilder-" 
nessj  above  recited,  was  the  first  actual  institution  of r 
the  sabbath.    For,  if  the  sabbath  had  been  instituted. 
at  the  time  of  the  creation,  as  the  words  in  Genesis 
may   seem  at  first  skjht  to  import,  and  if  it  had  been~ 
observed  all  alopg,  from  that  time  to  the  departure^ 
of  the  Jews  out  of  Egypt,  a  period    of  about  two  • 
thousand  five  hundred  years,  it  appears  unaccounta- 
ble,  that  no  mention  of  it,  no.  occasion  of  even  the  ob- ' 
scurest  allusiop  to  it,  should  occur  either  in  the  gene* . 
ral  history  of  the  world  before  the  call  of  Abraham,' 
which .  contains,  we  admit,  only  a  few  memoirs  of  its  * 
early  ages,  and  those  extremely  abridged  ;  or,  which 
is  more  to  be  wondered  at,  in  that  of  the  lives  of  the ' 
three  first  Jewish  patriarchs,  which,  in  many  parts  of 
the  account,  is  sufficiently  circumstantial  and  domes- 
tic.   Nor  is  there,  in  the  passage  above  quoted  from 
the  sixteenth  chapter  of  E±odus,  any  intimation  that 
the  sabbath,  then  appointed  to  be  observed,  was  onlj£ 
the  revival  of  an  ancient  institution,  which  had  been] 
neglected,  forgotten,  or  suspended  ;  nor  is  any  such 
feeglect  imputed  either  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  old 
VQrld,  or  to  any  part  of  the  family  of  Noah  ;  nor, 
lastly,  is  any  permission  recorded  to  dispense  with  the 
institution  during  the  captivity  of  the  Jews  in  Egypt, 
or  on  any  other  public  emergency. 

The  passage  in  the  second  chapter  of  Genesis,  which! 
creates  the  whole  controversy  upon  the  subject,  is  Hotj 
inconsistent  with  this  opinion  j  for  as  the  seventh  day 
was  erected  into  a  sabbath,  on  account  of  God's  resting 
ypon  that  day  from  the  work  of  the  creation,  it  was 
natural  enough  for  the  historian,  when  he  had  related: 
the  hjstory  or  the  creation,  and  of  God's  ceasing  from 
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it  on  the  seventh  day,  to  add,  «  and  God  blessed  the 
seventh  day,  and  sanctified  it,  because  that  on  it  -he 
had  rested  from  all  his  work  which  God  created  a&4 
made  ;"  although  the  blessing  and  sanetification,  i.  e. 
the  religious  distinction  anil  appropriation  of  that  day* 
Were  not  actually  made  till  many  ages  afterwards* 
The  words  do  not  assert,  that  Goa  then  blessed"  and 
"  sanctified"  $he  seventh  day,  but  that  he  blessed  and 
sanctined  it  for  thai  reason  ;  and  if  any  ask  why  the 
sabbath,  or  sanctification  of  the  seventh  day*  was  thei* 
mentioned,  if  it  was  not  then  appointed,  the  answer* 
is  at  hand  ;  the  order  of  connexion,  and  not  of  rime, 
introduced  the  mention  of  the  sabbath,  in  the  history- 
of  the  subject  which  it  was  ordained  to  commemorate* 

This  interpretation  is  strongly  supported  by  a  pa** 
sage  in  the  prophet  Ezekiel,  where  the  sabbath  is  plain- 
ly spoken  of  as  given,  and  what  else  can  that  mean* 
but  as  first  instituted^  in  the  wilderness  ?  "  Wherefore- 
I  caused  them  to  go  forth  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt, 
and  brought  them  into  the  wilderness  \  and  I  gave 
them  my  statutes,  and  shewed  them  my  judgments, 
which  it  a  man  do,  he  shall  even  live  in  them  :  more- 
over also  I  gave  them  my  sabbaths,  to  be  a  sign  between 
me  and  them,  that  they  might  know  that  I  am  the 
Lord  that  sanctify  them."    Ezek.  xx,  10,  1 1, 12. 

Nehermab  also  recountsthe  promulgation  of  the  sab* 
batic  law  amongst  the  transactions  in  the  wilderness  ; 
which  supplies  another  considerable  argument  in  aid 
of  our  opinion  :  "  Moreover  thou  leddest  them  in  th+ 
day  by  a  cloudy  pillar,  and  in  the  night  by  a  pillar  of 
fire  to  give  them  light  in  the  way  wherein  they  should 
go.  Thou  earnest  down  also'upon  Mount  Sinai,  and 
spakest  with  them  from  heaven,  and  gavest  them  right 
judgments  and  true  laws,  good  statutes  and  com-> 
mandments,aji</  modest  known  unto  tbtmikyholy  sabbath* 
*ahd  commandedst  them  precepts,  statutes  and  laws, 
by  the  hand  of  Moses  thy  servant,  and  gavest  them 
bread  from  heaven  for  their  hunger,  and  broughtesf 
forth  water  for  them  out  of  therodk."*  Neh.  iic.  l&S 

•  from  the  mention  of  tht  fkbbath  In  so  dote  a  connexion  with  thetfeK«*i. 
•f  God  upoaMoum  Sineifijxd  the  delivery  of  tie  lair  frofo  thgkfe,  tee  1nw5£' 
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'  If  it  he  inquired,  what  duties  were  appointed  for\ 
tile  Jewish  sabbath,  and  under  what  penalties  and  ia 
whatmaanerk  was  observed  amongst  the  ancient 
Jrm  ,  we  find  that,  by  the  fourth  commandment* 
*  strict  cessation  from  work  was  enjoined,  not  only 
upon  Jews  by  birth,  or  religious  profession,  but  upon  \ 
aU  who  resided  within  the  limits  of  the  Jewish  state  ;  ' 
that  the  Same  was  tot  be  permitted  to  their  slaves 
and  to  their  cattle  :  that  this  rest  was  not  to  be  vio- 
lated under  pain  of  death  :  "  Whosoever  doeth  any 
work  in  the  sabbath  day,  ^e  shall  surely  be  put  to 
death*"  Ex*  xxxi.  IS.  Beside  which  the  seventh  day 
wis  to  be  solemnized  by  double  sacrifices  in  the  temple. 
**  And  on  the  sabbath  day  two  lambs  of  the  first  year 
without  spot,  and  two  tenth  deals  of  flour  for  a 
medt  offering,  mingled  with  oil,  and  the  drink  offiefr- 
Mg  thereof  j  this  is  the  burnt  offering  of  every  sab- 
bath beside  the  continual  burnt  offering  and  his 
drink  offering"  Numb*  xxviii.  9,  10.  Also  holy 
invocations y  which  mean,  we  presume,  assemblies  for 
the  purpose  of  public  worship,  or  religious  instruc- 
tion, were  directed  to  be  held  on  the  sabbath  day  ; 
"  the  seventh  day  is  a  sabbath  of  rest,  an  holy  con* 
location."    Lev,  xxm.  8. 

And  accordingly  we  read,  that  the  sabbath  was  in 
fact  observed  among  the  Jews,  by  a  scrupulous  ab- 
stinence from  every  thing  which  by  any  possible  con- 
struction, could  be  deemed  labour ;  as  from  dressing 
meat,  from  travelling  beyond  a  sabbath  day's  journey, 
or  about  a  single  mile.  In  the  Maccabean  wars,  they 
suffered  a  thousand  of  their  number  to  be  slain,  rath- 
er than  do  any  thing  in  their  own  defence  on  thf 
sabbath  day.  In  the  final  siege  of  Jerusalem,  after 
they  had  so  far  overcome  their  scruples,  as  to  defend 
their  persons  when  attacked,  they  refused  any  opera- 
tion on  the  sabbath  day,  by  which  they  might  have 

be  inclined  to  believe,  that  Kebtmiak  referred  solely  tp  the  fourth  command- 
nient.  But  the  fonrtn  commandment  certainly  did  not  first  make  known 
the  sabbath.  And  it  it  apparent  that  SfAmiak  observed  not  the  order  of 
events,  for  he  speaks  of  what  passed  upon-  fcount  Sinai,  before  he  mention! 
the  mtraculoos  supplies  of  bread  and  water,  tbongh  the  Jrwt  did  not  arrive/ 
at  Mount  Sinait  du  some  time  after  both  these  miracles  wera  wrought. 
IT  N 
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interrupted  the  enemy  in  filling  up  the  trench.  Af- 
ter the  establishment  of  synagogues  (of  the  origin  of 
which  we  have  no  account)  it  w&s  the  custom  to  as* 
semble  in  them  upon  the  sabbath  day,  for  the  purpose 
of  hearing  the  law  rehearsed  and  explained,  and  for 
the  exercise,  it  is  probable,  of  public  devotion,  **  FVw 
Moses  of  old  time  hath  in  every  city  them  that 
preach  bim,  -being  read  in  the  synagogues  every  sabbath 
day."  The  seventh  day  is  Saturday  ;  and  agreeable 
to  the  Jewish  way  of  computing  the  day,  die  sabbath 
held  frt>m  six  o'clock  on  the  Friday  evening,  to  six 
o'clock  on  Saturday  evening.— —These  observation* 
being  premised,  we  approach  the  main  question, 
Whether  the  corimnand,  by  which  the  Jewish  sabbath 
Was  instituted,  extend  to  us  ? 

If  the  divine  command  was  actually  delivered  at 
the  creation,  h  was  addressed,  no  doubt,  to  the  whole 
human  species  alike,  and  continues,  unless  repealed 
by  some  subsequent  revelation,  binding  upon  all  who 
come  to  the  knowledge  of  it.  If  the  command  was 
published  for  the  first  time  in  the  wilderness,  then 
it  was  immediately  directed  to  the  Jewish  people 
alone  ;  and  something  farther,  either  in  the  subject, 
or  circumstances  of  the  command,  will  be  necessary 
to  show,  that  it  was  designed  for  any  other.  It  is 
on  this  account,  that  the  question  concerning  the 
date  of  the  institution  was  first  to  be  considered. 
The  former  opinion  precludes  all  debate  about  the 
extent  of  the  obligation :  the  latter  admits,  and, 
prima  facie ^  induces  a  belief,  that  the  sabbath  ought 
to  be  considered  as  part  of  the  peculiar  law  of  the 
Jewish  policy. 

Which  belief  receives  great  confirmation  from  the 
fbllowhlg  arguments  : 

The  sabbath  is  described  as  a  sign  between  God 
and  the  people  of  Israel  :  "  Wherefore  the  children 
of  Israel  shall  keep  the  sabbath,  to  observe  the  sab- 
bath throughout  their  generations,  for  a  perpetual 
covenant ;  it  is  a  sign  between  me  and  the  children  *f 
Israel  forever."  Exod.  xxxi.  16,  17.  Again,  "And 
I  gave  them  my  statutes,  and  shewed  them  my  judg- 
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meats,  which;  if  a  man  do,  he  shall  even  live  in 
them  j  moreover  also  I  gave  them  my  sabbaths  to  be  a 
sign  between  me  and  tbem,  that  they  might  know  that 
lam  the  Lord  that  sanctify  them/'  Ezek.  xx.  12. 
Now  it  does  not  seem  easy  to  understand  how  tba* 
sabbath  could  be  a  sign  between  God  and  the  people 
of  Israel,  unless  the  observance  of  it  was  peculiar  to 
that  people,  and  designed  to  be  so. 

The  distinction  of  the  sabbath  is,  in  its  nature,  as 
much  a  positive  ceremonial  institution,  as  that  of 
many  other  seasons  which  were  appointed  by  the  le- 
vitical  law  to  be  kept  holy,  and  to  he  observed  by  a 
strict  rest ;  as  the  first  and  seventh  days  of  unleaven- 
ed bread  ;  die  feast  of  pentecost ;  the  feast  of  taber* 
nacles  ;  and  in  the  twenty-third  chapter  of  Exodus 
the  sabbath  and  these  are  recited  together. 

If  the  command  by  which  the  sabbath  was  institut- 
ed be  binding  upon  Christians,  it  must  be  binding 
as  to  the  day,  the  duties,  and  the  penalty  ;  in  none 
of  which  it  is  received. 

The  observance  of  the  sabbath  was  not  one  of  the 
articles  enjoined  by  the  Apostles,  in  the  fifteenth 
chapter  of  Acts,  upon  them,  "  which,  from  among 
the  Gentiles,  were  turned  unto  God." 

St.  Paul  evidently  appears  to  have  considered  the 
sabbath  as  part  of  the  Jewish  ritual,  and  not  obligato- 
ry upon  Christians  as  such  :  "  Let  no  man  therefore 
judge  you  in  meat  or  in  drink,  or  in  respect  of  an 
holy  day,  or  of  the  new  moon,  or  of  the  sabbath  days, 
which  are  a  shadow  of  things  to  come,  but  the  body 
is  of  Christ."     Col.  ii.  16,  17. 

I  am  aware  of  only  two  objections  which  can  be 
opposed  to  the  force  of  these  arguments  : .  one  is, 
that  the  reason  assigned  in  the  fourth  command- 
ment for  hallowing  the  seventh  day,  viz.  "  because 
God  rested  on  the  seventh  day  from  the  work  of  the 
creation,"  is  a  reason  which  pertains  to  all  mankind ; 
the  other,  that  the  command,  which  enjoins  the  ob- 
servance of  the  sabbath,  is  inserted  in  the  decalogue, 
of  which  all  the  other  precepts  and  prohibitions  are 
of  moral  and  universal  obligation 
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Upon  the  first  objection  it  may  be  remarks^ 
that  although  in  Exodus  the  commandment  k 
founded  upon  God's  rest  from  the  creation,  in  Deo- 
teronomy  the  commandment  is  repeated  with  a  ref- 
erence to  a  different  event:  "Six  days  shalt  thou 
labour,  and  do  all  thy  work  ;  but  the  seventh  day 
is  the  sabbath  of  the  Lord  thy  God  :  in  it  thou  shak 
not  do  any  work,  thou,  nor  thy  ton,  nor  thy  daugh- 
ter, nor  thy  man-servant,  nor  thy  maid-servant,  nor 
thine  ox,  nor  thine  ass,  nor  any  of  thy  cattle,  nor 
the  stranger  that  is  within  thy  gates  ;  that  thy  man* 
servant  and  thy  maid-servant  may  rest  as  well  as 
thou;  and  remember  that  thou  wast  a  servant*  in 
the  land  of  Egypt,  and  that  the  Lord  thy  God 
brought  thee  out  thence,  through  a  mighty  hand, 
and  by  a  stretched  out  arm  ;  tbereftrt,  the  Loud  thy 
God  commanded  thee  to  keep  the  sabbath  -  day.1'  ft 
is  farther  observable,  that  God's  rest  from  the  crea- 
tion is  proposed,  as  the  reason  of  the  institution, 
even  where  the  institution  itself  is  spoken  of  as  pecu- 
liar to  the  Jews  ;-***  Wherefore  the. children  of  Is- 
rael shall  keep  the  sabbath,  to  observe,  the  sabbath 
throughout  their  generations,  for  a  perpetual  cove- 
nant :  it  is  a  sign  between  me  and  the  children  of 
Israel  forever  ;  for  in  six  days  the  Lord  made  heaven 
and  earth,  and  on  the  seventh  day  he  rested  and 
was  refreshed."  The  truth  is,  these  different  reasons 
were  assigned  to  sccount  for  different  circumstances 
in  the  command.  If  a  Jew  inquired,  why  the  mi- 
enth  day  was  sanctified  rather  than  the  sixth  or  eighth, 
his  law  told  him,  because  God  rested  on  the  snxnth 
day  from  the  creation.  If  he  asked,  why  was  the 
Fame  rest  indulged  to  slaws;  his  law  bid  him  remem- 
ber, that  he  also  was  a  sl&vcin  the  land  of  Egypt  ; 
and,  "that  the  Lord  his  God  brought  him  out 
thence."  In  this  view,  the  two  .reasons  are  perfect- 
ly compatible  with  each  other,  and  with  a  third  end 
of  the  institution,  its  being  a  sign  between  God  and 
the  people  of  Israel ;  but  in  this  view  they  deter- 
mine nothijig  concerning  the  extent  of  the  obliga- 
tion.    If  the  reason  by  its  proper  en.  r-nGk$4rT£ < n~ 


attatttd  a  natttnl  obligation,  or  if  it  had  been  men* 
4om&  with  a  view  to  the  extent  of  the  obligation,. 
we  should  submit  to  the  conclusion,  that  aU  were  . 
comprehended  by  the  command,  who  are  concern- J 
^d  in  the  reason.    But  the  sabbatic  rest  being  a  duty;, 
which  results  from  the  ordination  and  authority  <rf ' 
a  positive  law,  the  reason  csan  be  alleged  no  farther 
than  as  it  explains  the  design  of  the  Legislator  ;  and 
if  it  appear  to  be  recited  with  an  intentional  applka*. 
tion  to  one' part  of  the  law*  it  explains  his  design 
upon  no  other  ;.  if  it  be  mentioned  merely  to  ac« 
count  for  the  choke  of  the  day,  it  does  not  explain 
his  design  as  to  the  extent  of  the  obligation. 

With  refcpedt  to  the  secoad  objection,  that  inas* 
much  as  the  'Other  nine  commandments  are  confes- 
sedly of  moral  and  universal  obligation,  it  may  rea- 
sonably be  presumed  that  this  is  of  the  same  ;•— v*e 
answer,  that  this  argument  will  have  less  weight, 
when  it  is  considered,  that  the  distinction  between 
positive  and  natural  duties,  like  other  distinctions  of 
modern  ethics,  was  unknown  to  the  simplicity  of 
ancient  language;  and  that  there  are  various  pas- 
sages in  scripture,  in  which:  duties  of  a  political,  or 
ceremonial,  or  positive  nature,  and  confessedly  of 
partial  obligation,  are  enumerated,  and  without  any 
mark  of  discrimination,  along  with  others  whicn 
are  natural  and  universal*  Of  this  the  following  is 
air  incontestable  example :  "  But  if  a  man  be  just, 
and  do  that  which  is  lawful  and  right ;  and  hath 
not  eaten  upon  the  mountains  j  nor  hath  lifted  up 
his  eyes  to  the  idols  of  the  house  of  Israel :  neither 
hath  defiled  his  neighbour's  wife ;  neither  bath  come 
near  to  amenstrueus  woman  ;  and  hath  not  oppressed 
.  any,  but  hath  restored  to  the  debtor  his  pledge  ; 
hath  spoiled  none  by  violence  ;  hath  given  his  bread 
to  the  hungry,  and  hath  covered  the*  naked  with  a 
garment  >  he  that  hath  not  given  upon  usury,  neither 
hath  taken  any  increase  j  that  hath  withdrawn  his 
hand  from  iniquity  ;  hath  executed  true  judgment 
between  man  and  man* ;  hath  walked  in  my  statutes  % 
and  hath  kept  my  judgments  to  deal  truly  j  he  i* 
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just,  he  shall  surely  live,  ssdth  the  Lord  God."  Ezekt, 
xviii.  5—9.  The  same  thing  may  be  observed  of 
the  apostolic  decree  recorded  in  die  fifteenth  chapter 
of  the  Acts.—"  It  seemed  good  to  the  Holy  Ghost* 
and  to  us,  to  lay  upon  you  no  greater  burden  than 
these  necessary  things  ;  that  ye  abstain  from  meat* 
offered  to  idols,  and  from  blood,  and  from  things 
strangled,,  and  from'  fornieafio*  :  from  which,  if  ye 
keep  yourselves,  ye  shall  do  well." 

•  II.  If  the  law  by  which  the  sabbath  was  instituted, 
was  a  law  only  to  the  Jews,  it  becomes  an  import- 
ant question  with  the  Christian  inquirer,  whether: 
the  Founder  of  his  religion  delivered  any  new^com- 
mand  upon  the  subject;  or,  if  that  should  not  ap- 
pear to  be  the  case,  whether  any  day  was  appropri- 
ated to  the  service  of  religion,  by  the  authority  or- 
example  of  his  Apostles  ? 

The  practice  of  holding  religious  assemblies  upon* 
the  first  day  of  the  week,  was  do  early  and  universal 
in  the  Christian  church,  that  it  carries*  with  it  con- 
siderable proof  of  having  originated  from  some  pre* 
cept  of  Christ,  or  of  his  Apostles,  though  none  such 
be  now  extant.  It  was  upon  the  first  day  of  the 
Week  that  the  disciples  were  assembled,  when  Christ 
appearedto  them  for  the  first  time  after  his  resurrec- 
tion ;  u  then  the  same  day  at  evening,  being  the  first 
day  of  the  week,  when  the  door6  were  shut,  where 
the  disciples  were  assembled,  for  fear  of  the  Jews, 
came  Jesus  and  stood  in  the  midst  of  them."  John, 
xx.  19.  This,  for  any  thing  that  appears  in  the  ac- 
count, might,  as  to  the  day,  have  been  accidental  : 
but  in  the  26th  verse  of  the  same  chapter  we  read, 

*  that  after  eight  days,"  that  i$,  on  the  first  dayoi 
the  weekfaUowmgt  u  again  the  disciples  were  within/* 
which  second  meeting  upon  the  same  day  of  the 
week  looks  like  an  appointment  and  design  to  meet 
on  that  particular  day.  In  the  twentieth  chapter  of 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  we  find  the  same  custom 
m  a  Christian  church  at  a  great  distance  from  Jeru- 
aalem  : , "  And  we  came  unto  them  to  Traas  in  five 
days,  where  we  abode  seven  days  }  and  upon  the  first 
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dtty  of  the  weeks  when  the  disciples  cam  together  to  break 
bread,  Paul  preached  unto  them*"  Acts,  xx.  6, 7* 
The  manner  in  which  the  historian  •  mentions  the 
disciples  coming  together  to  break  bread  on  the  first 
day  of  the  week,  shews,  I  think,  that  the  practice 
by  this  time  was  familiar  and  established*  St*  Paul 
to  the  Corinthians*  writes  thufe  :  "  Concerning  the 
collection  for  the  paints,  as  I  have  given  order  to  the 
churches  of  Galatia,  even  so  do  ye  j  upon  the  first  day 
qftthe  weekr  let  every  one, of  you  lay  by  him  in  store 
as  God  hath  prospered  him,  that  there  be  no  gath- 
erings when  I  come."  1  Cor.  xvi.  1,2.  Which  di- 
rection affords  a  probable  proof,  that  the  first  day 
of  the  week  was  already  amongst  the  Christians, 
both  of  Coribtb  and  Galatia,  distinguished  from  the 
rest,  by  some  religious  application  or  other.  At  th? 
time  that  St.  John  wrote  the  book  of  his  revelation, 
the  first  day  of  the  week  had  obtained  the  name  of 
the  Lord's  day  :  "  I  was  in  the  spirit,'*  says  he, "  on 
the  Lord's  day'9  Rev.  i.  1G.  Which  name,  and  Su 
John's  use  of  it,  sufficiently  denote  the  appropriation 
of  this  day  to  the  service  of  religion,  and  that  this 
appropriation  was  perfectly  known  to  the  churches 
of  Asia.  I  make  no  doubt  but  that  by  the  Lard's 
day  wps  meant  the  first  day  of  the  week ;  for  we 
find  m>  footsteps  of  any  distinction  of  days,  which 
could  entitle  any  other  to  that  appellation.  The 
subsequent  history  of  Christianity  corresponds  with 
-  the  accounts  delivered  on  this  subject  in  scripture. 

It  will  be  remembered,  that  we  are  contending,  by 
these  proofs,  for  no  other  duty  upon  the  first  day  of 
the  week,  than  that  of  holding  and  frequenting  re* 
Kgious  assemblies*  A  cessation  upon  that  day  from 
labour  beyond  the  time  of  attendance  upon  public 
worship,  is  not  intimated  in  any  passage  of  the  New 
Testament,  nor  did  Christ  or  his  Apostles  deliver,  that 
we  know  of,  any  command  to  their  disciples  for  a 
discontinuance,  upon  that  day,  of  the  common  offi- 
ces of  their  professions.  A  reserve  which  none  will 
see  reason  to  wonder  at,  or  to  blame  as  a  defect  in  the 

institution,  who  consider  that  in  the  primitive  con- 
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45tk>n  of  Christianity,  the  observation  of  a  netir  sab- 
bath would  have  been  useless,  or  inconvenient,  or  im- 
practicable. During  Christ's  personal  ministry,  his 
religion  was  preached  to  the  Jews  alone.  They  al- 
ready had  a  sabbath,  which,  as  citizens  and  subjects 
of  that  economy,  they  were  obliged  to  keep,  and  did 
keep.  'It  was  not :  therefore  probable  that  Christ 
would  Enjoin  another  day  of  rest  in  conjunction  with 
this.  When  tbfe  new  religion  came  forth  into  the 
Geritilef  workL  cofttertrto  it  were,  for  the  mpst  part*, 
made  from  those  classes  of  society,  who  have  not. 
their  time  and  labour  at  their  own  disposal ;  and  h 
was  scarcely  to  be  expected,  that  unbelieving  masters 
and  magistrates*  and  tbey  who  directed  the  employ- 
ment of  others,  would  permit  their  slaves  and  la- 
bourers to  rest  from  their  work  every  seventh  day  } 
of  that  fclvil  government,  indeed,  would  have  Sub- 
mitted to  the  loss  of  a  seventh  part  of  the  public  in- 
dustry, and  that  too  in  addition  to  the  numerous 
festivals  which  the  national  religions  indulged  to  the- 
people :  at  least,  this  would  have  been  "%&  incum*  > 
brftnce  which*  might  have  greatly  retarded  the  re- 
ception of  Christianity  in  the  world.  In  reality,  the 
institution  of  a' weekly  sabbath  is  so  connected  with 
the  functions  of  civil  life,  and  requires  so  much  of 
the  concurrence  of  civil  laws  in  its  regulation  and 
support,  that  it  cannot,  perhaps,  properly  be  made 
the  ordinance  of  any  religion,  till  that  religion  be 
received  as  the  religion  of  the  state* 

The  opinion,  that  Christ  and  his  Apostles  meant 
to  retain  the  duties  of  the  Jewish  sabbath,  shifting  on- 
ly the  day  from  the  seventh  to  the  first,  seems  to  pre- 
vail without  sufficient  proof;  nor  does  any  evidence 
remain  in  scripture  (of  what,  however,  is  not  improb- 
able) that  the  first  day  of  the  week  was' thus  di6tin-  • 
guished  m  commemoration  of  our  Lord's  resurrection. 
.  The  conclusion  from  the  whole  inquiry  (for  it  is 
our  business  to  foflow  the  arguments  to  whatever 
probability  they'conduct  us)  is  this  :  the  assembling  upon 
the  first  day  of  the  week,  for  the  purpose  of  public 
worship  and  religious  instruction,  is  a*  law  of  Chris- 
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tianity;  pfdhfind  appointment  ;  ihfi  resting  on  that 
day  from  our  employments  longer  than  we  are  de- 
taiiied  from  them  by  attendance  upon  these  assem* 
biles,  is.  to  Christians,  an  ordinance  of  human  insti- 
tution: binding  nevertheless  upoa  the  conscience  of 
every  individual  of  a  country  in  which  a  weekly 
sabbath  n  estaMhbed, for. the  sake  of  the  beneficial 
purposes  which  the  public  and  regular  observance  of 
if  promoted  j  and  recommended  perhaps  in  some  de- 
gree W  the  divine  approbation,  by  the  resemblance 
it  bears  tq  what  God  was  pleased  to  make  a  solemn 
part  of  the  law  which  he  delivered  to  die  people  of  Is- 
rael, and  by  its  subserviency  to  many  of  the  same  uses. 
•  'i  i    >  ■  •  *        |  | 

CHAPTER  TBI. 

BY  WHAT  ACTS  AND OMIISSSIONS  TH&DUTY  OF 
THE  CHRISTIAN  SABBATH  IS  TOOLATB& 

OINCE  the  obligation  ppon  Christens,  to  com* 
ply  with,  the  .rpUgious  observance  of  Sunday,  arises 
from 'the.  public  u$$sof  the  institution*  txnd  the  au- 
thority o(  the  apostolic  practice,  the  manner  of  observ- 
ing it  opghtto.be  that  which  best  fulfils  these  uses, 
and  conforms  the  nearest  to  thk  practice. 
The  uses,  proposed  by  the  institution,  are  : 

1.  To  facilitate  attendance  upon  public  worship. 

2.  To  meliorate  thecondition  of  the  laborious  classes 
of  mankind,  by  regular  and  seasonable  returns  of  rest. 

&  By  a  general  suspension  of  business  and  amuse* 
H*e?it,  to  invite  and  enable  persons  of  every  .descrip- 
tion, to  apply  their  time  and  thoughts  to  subjects  ap- 
pertaining to  their  salvation. 

With  the  primitive  Christians  the  peculiar,  and 
probably  for  some  time  the  onlv  distinction  of  the 
first  day  of  the  week,  Was  the  holding  of  religious  as* 
sembjies  upon  that  day.  We  learn,  however,  from  the 
testimony  of  a  very  early  writer  amongst  them,  that 
they  also  reserved  the  day  for  religious  meditations. 
Unusqnisque  nostrum,szith  Irenagus,  sabbatizat  spiritual** 
ter>  rneditatione  tegis  gaudms,  opificiuyi  Dei  admirans* 
Q  o 
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Wherefore  the  duty  of  the  day  is  violated*:*  • 
/  '1st.  By  all  such  employments  or  engagements,  as1 
(though  differing  from  our  : ordinary*  escalations} 
hinder: our*  attendance  upon  public  worship,*  or  fake1 
Up  so  much  of  our  time,  as  not  to  ileave'  a  suffidieA? 
part  -of  the  day  at  leisure  for  religious  reflettioriX  as* 
the  going  of  jo&rneys,  the.  paying  or  receiving  of  viW 
&s  which  engage  the  whole  day,  or  employing  the  time 
at  home  in; .writing  letters,  settling^  accounts,  -or^ii* 
applying  our  selves- to  studies,  or  the  readings  bbbks* 
which  bear  no  jretetion  to.  the,  bu£ine*s  -of  Religion/ 

2dly.  By  unnecessary  encroachmenW'Ujion the  rest 
und  liberty  jtfhifeh  Sunday  ought >to  bring  \to-<he  hi* 
ferior  orders  of  the  community  ;  as  by  keeping  ser- 
vants on  that  day  confined  and  ousied  in  preparations 
for  the  superfluous  efeganftifeS' of  oift*  table,  or  dress. 
•„•  5dly*jBy  su£lvrecrfeations,  as-arerou^toiparily  for». 
bonie;wt  pTw»pf ct  to  the  .day j  -  as"  hunting,  sfrtoot- 
ing,  fiftung,  public  diversions,  frequenting  taverns, 
pfoying  at -cards  ot  dice.  -  rv*!>  /  ...„  ,'*t  ■ 
•"  -tfit.beiaskedjas  k  often  hasbeetoj'wheriin  ^btisistfc" 
the.  difference  between :  walking  •  out ;  With  ybtl* '  sftttfF,1 
or -with  your  gtWi  ?  feetttf^  Spending  the  evening  it 
home,  or  ih  a  tavern  ?  between*  passing  theSuridsy 
afternoon  at  a  game  at  cards,  or  in  conversation  nbt 
more  edifying,  no*  always  so  inoffensive  ? — T6  these, 
and  to 'the  same  question  under  a  variety  offorAis, 
and  in  a  multitude  of -similar 'examples,  we  return 
the  following  answer : — That  the  religious  observance 
of  Sunday /if  ir  ought  *d  berefaihed&t  all,  must  be 
uphekfby  some  public  and  visible  distinctions— -thiC 
draw"  tHeJine  of  distirictioft  where  you  will,' many* 
actions,  which  are  situated  on  4he  confines  of  th^lfee; 
will  differ  very  little,  and  yet?  Iteoto  the  opposite  -fcides 
of  it-^that"  every  trespass  upon  that  reserve, :  tytfich 
public  decency  has  established,  breaks  dowii  the  fericey 
by*  which  the  day  is  separated  •  to  the  service  of  retfg* 
iori^-that  it  is  unsafe  to  trifle  wkh  scruples  and-  halv 
its  tharhave  a  beweficial  tendency,  ikhongh  founded 
merely  in  custom— -that  these  'liberties,  however  in- 
fended,  will  certainly  be  considered  by  ^those  who  ob» 
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server  dutat,  not  only' as  disrespectful  to  the  day  and 
kKtinmatvbut  as  proceeding  from  a  secret  contempt 
of, the  .Christian  faith— -that  consequently  they  dimin- 
ish-a  reverence  for  religion  in  others,  so  far  as  the  au- 
thority of  our  opinion,  or  the  efficacy  of  our  exam* 
pie.-  reaches-;  or  rathetyso  far  as  either  will  serve  for 
att  excuse  of  negligence  to>  those  who  are  glad  of  any 
-—that  as  to  cards  and  dice,  which  put  in  their  claim 
to    be*  considered  among  the  harmless  occupations 
of  a  vacant  hour,  it  rasly  be  observed,  that  few  fin£ 
any  difficulty  in  refraining  from  play  on  Sunday,  ex- 
cept they  who  sit  down  to  it,  with^  the  views  and  ea- 
gerness of  gamesters  j  that  gaming  is  seldom  innocent-—* 
that  the  anxiety  and   perturbation^  however,\which' 
k  excites,  are  kicottsa'stettt  with  the  tranquillity,  and 
frame  of  temper,  in  which  the  duties  and  thoughts 
of  religion  should  always  both  find,  and  leave  us~^ 
ambiastly,  we  shall  remark,  that  the  example  of  other 
countries,  where  the  same*  or  greater  license  is  allow* 
^  affords  Ba  apology  for  irregularities  in  our  own; 
because  a  practice  which  is  tolerated  by  public  usage; 
neither  receives  the  same  construction,  nor  gives  the 
same  offence,  as 'where  it  is  censured  and  prohibited* 
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.  IN  many  persons,  »a  seriousness,  and  sense  io£ 
awe,  overspread  the  imagination,  whenever  the  idea.4 
oi  the  Supreme  Being  is.  presented  to  their  thoughts* 
This  effect,  which  forms "  a  considerable  security 
against  vice,  is  the  consequence  not  so  much  of  re< 
flection, . as*, of  habit  ;  .which  habit  being  generate* 
.by  the  external  expressions  of  reverence,  which  we  use 
ourselves,,  qc  observe  in  others*  may  be  destroyed  by 
causes  opposite  to  these*  and  especially  by  that  familiar 
levity  ?mh  which  some  learn  to,  speak  of  the  Deity, 
of  his  attributes,  providence,  revelations,  or  worship. 
..  God.  hath  be^n*. pleased,,  no  matter  for.wfiate^ea* 
son,  although  probably  for  'thi*,  to  fitwrhid  thfe  Ti|n* 
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mention  of  hie  name—"  Thou  shall  not  take  Re- 
name of  the  Lord  thy  God  in  Tain,"  Now  themea*- 
tion  is  vain,  when  it  is  ^useless ;  and  it  is'  useless, 
when  it  is  neither  likely  n^r  intended  to  terve  any 
good  purpose  j  as  when  it  flows  from  the  lips  idle 
sod  unmeaning,  car  is  applied  upof*  occasion*  incoiw 
sistent  With  any  consideration  of  religion .  or  devov  . 
tion,  to  express  our  anger,  our  earnestness,  our  can**  .-. 
age,  or  our  mirth*,  or  indeed,  when  it  is  used  at  all* 
except  in  acts  of  religion,  or  in  serious  and  season* 
able  discourse  upon  religious  subjects* 

.  The  prohibition  of.  the  third  commandment  k 
recognized  by  Christ,  in  his  sermon  upon  the  mount, 4 
which  sermon  adverts  to  none  but  the  moral  parts 
of  the  Jewish  law.  *  I  say  unto  you*,  swear  not  at 
all ;  but  let  your  communication  be  yea  yea,  nay 
nay  ;  for .  whatsoever  is  more  than  these,  cometh 
of  evil/9  The  Jews  probably  interpreted  the  prohi* 
bition  as  restrained  to  the  same  Jehovah,  the  name 
which  the  Deity  had  appointed  and  appropriated  to 
himself.  Exod.  vi.  3.  The  words  of  Christ  extend 
the  prohibition  beyond  the  name  of.  God,  to  every 
tiling  associated  with  the  idea*  **  Swear  not,  neither 
by  heaven,  for  it  is  God's  throng;  nor  by  the  earth, 
for  it  is  his  footstool  ;  neither  by  Jerusalem,  for  it 
is  the  city  of  the  Great  Ring."  Matt.  v.  35. 

The  offence  of  profane  swearing  is  aggravated  by 
-the  consideration,  that  in  it  duty  and  decency  are 
sacrificed  to  the  slenderest  of  temptations.  Suppose 
the  habit,  either  front  affectation,  or  by  negligence 
and  inadvertency,?  to  be  already  foimed,it  must  al- 
ways remain  within  the  power  of  the  most  ordinary 
resolution  to  correct  it,  and  it  cannot,  one  would 
think,  cost  a  great  deal  to  relinquish  the  pleasures 
and  honour  which  it  confers.  A  concern  for  duty* 
is  in  fact  never  strong,  when  the  exertion,  requisite 
to  vanquish  a  habit  founded  in  no  antecedent  pro* 
pelteity,  is  thought  too  much  or  too  painful. 

A  contempt  of  positive  duties,  or  rather  of  those 
duties,  from  which  the  reason  is  not  so  plain  as  the 
copunaad,  indicates  a  disposition    upon  which  the 


aotbority*  of  illation  bos  obtained  tittle  influence.  . 
Thbatemark  te  applicable  to  the  offence  of  prolan* 
swiferiog,  and  describes,  perhaps,  pretty  exactly,  the 
general  character  df  these  who  are  most  addicted  to  it 

Jtf oakery  and  ridicule,  when  exercised  upon  the 
scriptures,  *  or  eteft  upon  die  places,  persons,  and* 
forms  set  apart  for  the  mimstratioii  of  religion,  fall 
W&in  die  mischief  of  the  kw  which  forbids  the 
profanation  of  God's  name;  especially  as  that  law  is 
extended  by  Christ's  interpretation*  They  are,  more* " 
ever,  inconsistent  with  a  religious  frame  of  mind : 
for,  as  no  one  ever  either  feels  himself  disposed 
to  pleasantry,  or  capable  of  being  diverted  with 
the  pleasantry  of  others,  upon  matters  in  which 
he  is  deeply  interested  ;  soanlind,  intent  upon  the 
acquisition  of  heaven,  rejects  with  indignation,  eve- 
ry attempt  to  entertain  it  with  -jests','  calculated  to 
degrade  or  deride  subjects,  which  it  never  recollects 
bqt  with  seriousness  and  anxiety;  Nothing  but  stu- 
pidity, or  the  most  frivolous  dissipation  of  thought, 
can  make  evei>  the  inconsiderate  forget  the  supreme 
importance  of  ev&ry  thing  which  relates  to  the  ex- 
pectation of  a  future  existence*  Whilst  the  infider 
mocks"  at  the  superstitions  of  the  vulgar,  insults 
over  their  credulous  fears,  their  childish  errors,  or 
fantastic  rites,  it  does  not  occur  to  him  to  observe, . 
that  the  most  preposterous  device  by  which  the  weak- 
est devotee  ever  believed  he  was  securing  the  happi-  - 
ness  of  a  future  life,  is  more  rational  than  unconcern 
about  k.  Upon  thk  subject  nothing  is  so  absurd,  as 
indifference— <no  folly  so  contemptible,  as  thought- 
lessness and  levity. 

•  Finally,  the  knowledge  of  what  is  due  to  the  so- 
lemnity of  those  interests,'  ecmcerning  which  reveh> 
f  ion  professes  to  inform  and  direct  us,  may  teachr  ev- 
en those  who  are  least  inclined  to  respect  the  preju-. 
dices  of  mtenkind,  to  observi  a  decorum  in  the  style 
and  conduct  of  religious  disquisitions,  with  die  neg- 
lect of  which,  many  adversaries  of  Christianity  are 
justly  chargeable.  Serious  arguments  ar?  fair  on  all 
jsides*    Christianity  is  but  Hi  defended  by  refusing 
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audience  or_t$grafk#  tp  t^iobj^oasi^ufUH^kr^. 
qr§.  But  wl$§t  .yr,e  .^ould  hay^fresdQinfcf  inquiry- 
r^rained  by  nwMws,  bitfthosg  of  4ece»qy* .w?  W  £»*. 
<titfed  to  demand  on  behajf  of  a  religion,  which ;  &M& 
forth  L  to  mankind  assurances  of.ynmoftaljty* ,  tfiat 
its  credit  be  availed  by  net  other  weapons  than  tho$e 
cj  sober,  discussion  and  i^gipi^te ,  re^sompg — thai* 
tfoe#  truth  pjr  fal£ehoo4.<of  Christianity  be  neyar  3Hd& 
atopic  of  raillery,  a  tfreqiefor  therpcerci$e  of  ^t^ 
eloquence,  or  a  subject  of  contention  for  literary  f^cae 
and  victory ;  that  the  cause  be  tyied  upon  its  merits-^ 
that  all  appUcatiqn^  to  theianpy,  paeons  or  pi^ejudi- 
c^sof  the  reader^  all  attempts  to  pre-occupy,  ensnare,* 
or  perplex  his  judgment,  by  any  act,  influence,  0$ 
impression  whatsoever,  extrinsic  to  the  proper 
grounds  and  evidence  upon  which  his  qsseatf  ought 
tp1proreed,«be  rejecte4  from  a  question  which  involve? 
ij^it^/determi/iatian,  the  hopes,  the  ^virtpe,  and  the 
rpposeof miUionsH— -that  the  controv^r^.  be.  managed 
o^fboth§ide$  with  sh>cerityv  that  ,is?  ihat  nothing  be 
produ9edinf:he  writings  of;  either,. .contrary  to,  or 
beyond*  the  writer's  own  knowledge,  and  persuasion 
-t-that. objections,  and  difficulties  b^prppp^d  frpro  n(> 
ojther  motives*  ^han,  an  honest  md  serious  desire  to 
obtain  ^ati^faptioi^  or  to  communicate  information, 
which  may  .propiote  the  discovery  and  progress  of 
truth  ;,  that  in  conformity  with  this  design,  every , 
thing  be  stated  jvith  integrity  ^  with'  method,  precision, 
and  simplicity  ;  and, .above  all,  that  .whatever  -is , pub- 
lished in  opposition,  fc*  received  and  confessedly  bene* 
fid^l  persuasions,  be  set  forth  un$gr  a(  form,  which  i$; 
likefy  to  invite  inquiry  and  to  meet  $xajuiuation*  lxr 
with  these  mod^atejanfieqyitaljlQi^nditioniS,  b^ftpp- 
paned  the  njanner .inrwhidi  Jws^tes.liave  be^n^^; 
ged.  against tke.  Christian  t  reJUgiop^  nqt,  wly  .{he  vqta- 
ries'of  the  prevailing  faith,. but  every  -nun  \yho  looks 
for vy^ri  yritk  anxiety  to  ,thp  destination  of.  jus  being,: 
wm  £p/n|uan  to  jp.U)W,rapd  to -complain  ofrr .  JJy  one 
W2^1cvfry  ii\\  thei  follies  'which  have,  adhered, ;in.  a* 
long  course  o(  daf k  fand  superstitious .  ag.es,*  to  the 
popuUrcrcc^'^rg  assumed  as    so  maii^^^es-  of 
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GKrisf  anSFfiis  A£6sfles,:for  the  purpose '  of  subvert- 

ftig  the1  whole  system^  by*the  absurdities, ,  which  it  H 

/K«>;r^reserited .  to  xontam/    By  another,  the  igncr- 

rance^d  vices  of -the  sacerdotal  order,  their  mutu- 

aFai^jemionsand  persecutions,  their  usurpations  and* 

fS^trbacfhments  upon  the*  intellectual  *  liberty   and  civif 

lights  of  manfcmd, !  have  beeii    displayed  with   no1 

small  triumph  aiid  ifivective,  not  so  mtich,to  guard  the! 

Christian  laity  agairist'a  rejtetitidn  of  the'same  injuries,1 

whiefi'-is  the  only  proper  is'e  to  be  made  of  the  most 

ftagrarit  examples  of  the  past,  as  to  /prepare  the  #aV' 

fbr^h  ftisihuatiott,  that;* the'/ religion  itself  is'  nothing 

but1  a  ptofltable  fable, '  imposed  upfyri  '*t He  fears  aiid 

eredblitfjr  of  the ;  Triuftftud^,'  and  upheUT  by  the ;  fraud* 

Slid  influence  cff  an?:interested  and  crafty  priesthood.' 

And  yet  how  rehitftely  fe  the' character  bf  the  clergy 

connected  with  the  truth  df  Christianity-  ?  What,  at-1 

tBr  all,  do  the  most  disgraceful  ,  pages  or  ecclesiasticaF 

history  prove,'  but  that  th£J  g^siiojis  oFbuf  cbmmori 

nature'  arg  not  altered .  or  .excluded  by  distinctions? 

o^^hame,1  and  that   the  "'character^1  of  'men    are' 

formed  much  more  by  'the  temptatibri?  *  thin  the  du- 

tfeaf  tiff  their  profession  I  A' third  finds  delight  in  col-* 

tetfdng'aild  tfepe$tihg.  accounts  of  wars,  and^massa-; 

cres,  ^f  •tumultsvand  insurrections,'  excited  itt  almost' 

every  age  of  the  Christian1  era  by  ri^ious  zeal ;  as5 

though' the  vices  of  Christians  were  -  parts  ;:6T  Chris-* 

taahity  ;  intolerahce  and  extirpation  precepts  of :  the' 

|^spePfjjr'6r  asif  its  spirit  could  be  judged'1 6f,   from 

the feouncife  'of  print eg,7thcT  intrigues  of  statesmen, 

thfe  j^etenbis  oT  malice  arfd  ambition,  -or  the'unau-; 

thbri£ed  chi  ekies '  Tdf l  some*7  gloomy  and  virulent  su-* 

persthiom-  -By  a' fourth,  the  succession  arid  variety 

of  *  popular  religions1;   the  vicissitudes  with  which 

s^ctsrarid  tenets  have1  flourished' and   decayed;  the 

2ealv  with  which-  they 'were  once*  supported,  thenegd 

Kgende  ^8hrrwhich'  they  ird  tiotf  remembered  ;  the: 

KftTe^sBSJe  whfch*  reason  and  argument  appear  to 

MVe:had'  m    framing  the  .creed,  *  or  regulating  the 

*eli£toti&  &mdtict  of  the*1  Multitude  ;  the  indifference- 

ahd'SlibJErtissioh  with  which  the 'religiba  of  the  state* 
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is  generally  receiyed  by. the  cojjwnaa  people*;  thtr 
<#prifC**aiwi  vehemence  with  whkh  k  ifi  sbmetim^i 
•opposed*  &«•  frercay  *ri*h  ^Wct  mwi  have  bMH 
Jbrought  tp  contend  tor*  opinion*  and  ceretnoakfc,  o| 
yfefch  jheykoew.  neither,  the  proof,  tibe  meanings 
aor  the  origindi ;  Ja^tTy ^  tjw  apul  and  uadoubting 
coaftdepcev.with.  which  we.  hear  tbtf  doctrines  <if 
Qhfif t«or4(of-  Gpnfirchi*,  the  bwrxtf  Motes  or  of  Ma* 
hopwfc  jha  Bible,  the  *  Koran,  or  the  State***  main* 
twined. or,  Matheioatiwd*  taught  or  abjured,  revqred 
fur  4erided*  according  as*  we  lite  oa  this*  or  on  thai 
side  <p£  a  jiv^C  ;  beep  within,  or  step  over ;  the  boost* 
darieaof  a  state  >  w  e\wi  ia  Jthe  fcame  s&antry,  an4 
by  the64iw,  peopfe,  sc^oftanasthe  evient  bf  *  battle; 
or  the  :  issue  of  a.  negociation  delivers  them  to  thf 
donyaion.of  a-  nefc  ^master  3  Boints,  I  say,  of  this 
sort  are  exhibited  to  the  public  attention^  as  aoraaftjt 
argvitneat^  JLgainatJthfi  truth  of  the  Christian  ratfgioii 
rrr^ad  ^ith  snecesst  F/orr  these  topics,  being  brought 
^geth£rrand;^.ctf,,with-:soiae  aggravation  of  dra 
<yujastaQCes>  ^d.wkh.a.Tivacity  of  style  and  descripl 
tjon3  familiar  enaugh  to  the  writings. -and  converse 
tion  of  frea-t&nWa,  insensibly  lead  the  imagination 
iotp  a«  hpbit  of.  tfaasipg.  Christianity  with  the.dea 
hisioojB,  tfiat  itave;  taken  possession,  by  turns,  of  •  tktf 
public  belief ;  and  of  regarding  it,  as  what  the  *<fe&> 
f§*s  o£  our  faith  represent  it  to  be,  tb^mpenYition  *ft 
the  day,.  ;  But  isrthis  to  deal  honestly  by. the  subject,: 
or  with  the  \fO«ld3  May  not  the  same, things  bfe 
said,  pray  not.  the  same  prejudices  be  excited  by  these 
^presentations*  whether  Christianity  be  true  or- 
fjlse,  or  by  whatever  proofs  .its  trnthi  be  attested?7 
May  hpt  truth  a*  'well  as  .falsehood .  be  takanuptmi 
credit,?  ^ay  w*  a. religion  be  founded  .upon  evi- 
dence, accessible  and  satisfactory  to  every  mind  ooiff-4 
patent  t«9  the  inquiry y  which  yet,  by  the  gmtefti' 
p^rt  of  its  professors,  is  received  upon  authority^  - 
;  But  i£the»  /Qiz//«r  of  thsie  objections, be  reprehen- 
sible, a$  calculated  to  .produce  an  effect  ifpoa  tfur* 
r^der,  beyond  what  then:  real  weigbtiaavd  place  «tf 
tha  argument  deserve,  stiti  more  shall  we  .diseovet^f  ' 
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Management  and  di&ingenmoushess  in  the  form  nncter* 
which  they  are  dispensed  among  the  publit. :  Infidelity 
is- served  up  in  ev^ry  shape,  that  is  likely  to  allure,  sur-" 
prise,  or  beguile  the  imagination  ;  in  a  fable,  a  tale,*  a 
novel,  a  poenr;  in  interspersed  and  broken  hints,  re- 
mote  and  oblique  surmises  ;  in  books  of  travels^  of  phi- 
feMpby,  of  natural  history ;  in  a  word,  in -any  form*. 
richer  than  the  right  one,  that  of  a  professed  and  regular' 
disquisition.     And  because  the  coarse  buffoonery,  and 
broad  laugh  of  the  old  aad  rude  adversaries  of  the 
Ghristian  faith,  would  offend  the  taste,  perhaps,  rather' 
than  the  virtue  of  this  cultivated  age,  a  graver  irony,  a . 
more  skilful  and  delicate  banter  is  substituted  in  theij 
place. :  An  eloquent  historian,  beside  his  mdre  direct, 
and  therefore  fairer  attacks  \ipon  the  credibility  of  the 
ttfbageUe  story,  has  contrived  to  weave  into  his  narra- 
tion one  continued  sneer  upon  the  cause  of  Christianity/ 
and  upon  the  writings  and  characters  of  its  ancient  pat* ; 
r*ns.  The  knowledge  which  this  author  possesses  ofthe 
fMmeiind  conduct  ofthe  human  mhid,  muStliave  led  ' 
hfeii: to' Observe,  that  such  attacks  do  their  execution 
wtht>£t  inquiry.     Who  can  refute  a  sneer  f  Who^an* 
cetoptott  the  number, 'much  less,  on^b/ one,' scrutinize ' 
the  justice  of  those  disparaging  insinuations,  whicfr' 
croud  the  pages  of  this  elaborate  history  ?  What,  reader ' 
s0spefid&  his  curiosity,  or  calls  off  his  attention  from  the 
principal  narrative,  to  examine  references,  to  searching 
to  the  foundation,  or  to-  weigh  thereisori,  propriety" 
and  force  of  every  transient  sarcasm,  and  sly  altOsion, 
by  which  the   Christian  testimony  is  depreciated  and 
traduced?  and  by  Which,  nevertheless,  he  may  findr. 
hW  persuasion  afterwards  unsettled  and  perplexed  ?   '. 
But  the  enemies  of  Christianity  have  pursued  her  with 
pdisoned  arrows.  Obscenity  itself  is  made  the  vehicle  of 
infidelity*    The  awful  ddctrines,  if  we  be  not  permitted' 
to'  call  them  the  6acred  truths,  of  oar  religion,  together* 
with  all  the  adjuncts  and  appendages  of  its  worship  and 
external  profession,  have  been  sometimes  impudently* 
profaned  by. an  unnatural  conjunction  with  impure  and" 
lascivious  images.     The  fondness  for  ridicule  is  almost ' 
universal ;  and  ridicule,  to  many  minds,is  never so  irre* 
P  p 


jplts  tajpsiwdd  o/tte  Mttgwfttwn,  tiny  fa&twt*  th« 
jtf&ntt*  i  -fo*  &**s  of  to«fce*»»w  *n4  unchaste  lesocifc. 
tioas*  ft$^9Bl»  #«**.*»&•*#  M*  WMt»igf.»- 
lig^a*  r&m  tmimA  «iMsp«wd w>  wcew  «Uh«r  coo* 
vgtio*  £$n  its  #»4e|4b  *»  i^gfsgoafcfrOai  lit *w . 
tfcarty.  &l4tJ&$$Kt.te}fl4t  ewarftd  upon  the  smMm 
tfrejwt  «f  $gr  fiftfltf.  kaJwg«Il®f  ifld.*pen<feitt  of  M* 
gup^it,  j*QQ&-<fr.  fBMPiU  i*  w  f<mu4|U»  tpa*n». 
r-^jgiwi.,  a;  i»  4  fajgg  onfe  pto f»  *$U  gfoM&ded  faith;' 
a$to_a.  cl^^al  raytkplogy^f-  fcWk**  w*&ioiu 
N&jftftr,  |et  ii  feg  Qt&ewfcd,,  U  thtj  '^iifte  or  jftqflpfc. 
lect,  be^iife  ialfiiM  i.i^pn^  exhibited  wto~&&£ 
i%.9»&*£Wi  &&&&&  hffgtfHfit.  .:  . ', ""..  1  "-■  .. 

. ,  S^fio4me4s  |s  fcot  eoafct?%i,rt<  of  thought  j.  .30c  fctfqto 
{?**&$fc .  *B«t*jf  «m4wW?li  wiih«$  thMwserotiC 
°l  M*  &»&.  fes^Jedgo*  i§  t&  «««;  k^«i&i#.oi  tili. 
h^rsafc.Peswgfy*,-  inttft .  abhc*  this  Itan&m^  jfc! 
vfe¥^fc neJ$s.  ^il*^i  of  ?e**mn^  thaa  rfifi  jiflfr*;,' 
of  &m<&  .Thgte  k  fes*  oftfe4e»d»Uaa  ©XroMrin 
vti^.£&L4tffik  i|  **£&  to  fe<*  toterajfc,  I  jmta».t)li& 
da§fc  of  '*$&**?» ;*&**»&*$*.  fipfe£jCfi$Mift^ 
e*&>  &*ip»*iftt k  to,  b*.  w*  To  «w&  tff&wm.'**r 

o^^ ^)if<*on  than  the.  Mowiii|  t^t^'MtA^ 

cW$d^$'tfto;^^.a8  thftt  ^e*W  the!  grwr^.jtt^ 
h^r;  .^.lo^Kk  and.  M.Qowetfcrtli ";;  the*  #&!**•» 
dp$«  #&&  w*fc>,ttfc  ?^u/>rc<^.apf.8fea.w3  twy -|BI^; 
hiy-%  <3**£  «v*L  uat»th*  *e^n*cj&H»;  pf  d^rytfelK*,'^ 
hl^fff0^un^^.meB«g«  pf.  we^n&We,*^^^ 
a>acefcSftd;.w>eH  \wpjtty.  of  that  (rieq^igpvi^oif 
pfMfeepy  ^.mufajcteii  with  whisht  hknjjjMift&wU**.,, 
trqdqped  and  attested;  ;.a  message,  jri  wIi;ch;tha,^^Uj 
of  mankind  wo^ldc  jr-e£bjc#;  «*•  find..an '  ans^er^djhj^f} 
doyb$s>  ap^.rdst .  to-th^r  poking*."  jt  is  Jdte'tftsaf  *Mjfo 
a  ftiturejstat^had  blsen  dowered,  aj"ready^|t^d4^fl|;. 
(lisooy^B^ji,  ^^Ct^^i^.^ystem^j^-^.  yr^oj^Z 
gHf.ss^png.nij^y;..  Her  aJ<^.|i^y«r^^o>r^^j 
and  no  irian  ban  proveJth«5~pdlnCbut'the'teacfier  wfco 
testifies  by  miracles  that  his  doctrine  comes  from  God* 


E,  raerhat^  ana  We  "pfaef  pf  jjpn^cf 

imXdi^.^^^ouV  of  thfe^eai^  zifatiir^ wST  in^S^"! 
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f&r*  sttdtt£if£'  <#mb1ni^m^^^ 

nftmhfcs^/a^.bY  j^acuifg^therfi,  f fronl,  j^pr  $ej?i)Qiq& . 

xtftflfete^^  fffe  author*^  prone:  flynT 

rt»^  awd  tJie^^<^ohpt&:^v^;jBffl;  tobe^ggy-^ 
elfcetty  »r*1lt thteVa^'iiicidentUl  tgjtne j§iy  naftjj$>;'; 

ra^Zg&defc  ;  MSrebvef;  thV  cbijistltutipri  bOa£$-\ 
IteVnot  -otrfy^aCtetetS  thV'forti>afi6n {  of  civiF^  gbyeVru ; 
ifiefl£  %  th6  disp6sid6nsv  which"  it  ^ehej^te^  ]bjit* 
z&tf  m^^^vtBfiv'f^!^''€t^  process"  by^ 
Whfetffexngh-eS'hiv^ beett'actultty  reaped.  /  A'patferit ; 
wbtttJ  retain 4a.cbteid^ribie  pfcttfof  ffr  afldfon#;a£  ; 
ttf'tife'cjrtldrrt  hid'  groX«V  up^  aftd*' fc&d;  fbrih^f" 
Stel^-of'thdf  owt(:  ttf* '  obedfeifcpj  of  wKTchlc. 
tl%feraembtf^  tfbyti!" !t&;c6&  \ 

siderei!^featiiral:; .  and^wbuld'sfcalfCelyy  da'rin^:  tlVd' 
pfrenrt  life,  bfe  entirely;  or  abrttpjtly*  ^ thdftwtu ; 
Hfere  then  tfesee  the  secdntt  sttgft''  in  the  progjefess  of;; 
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dominion.    The  firetwas,  that  of  a  paitati  titer  ?b^ 

over  Sir  adult  descendants. 

Although  the  original  progenitor  vn&  the; 
of  the  4iAion  to  his  posterity,  yet  fit  &  aqt.jBfebahl? 
that  the  association  would  be  immediately  or  alto* 
gether  dissolved  by  his  death,  r  Connected  fey  hdfcita  . 
of  intercourse  and  affection,  and  by  some  cammba 
rights, necessities  .and  interests,  they  would -consider 
themselves  a*  affiedto  each  other  in*  a  nearer  deg»« 
than  to  th^  rest  of  the  spe<ik&  Almost  iM  wonkf 
be  sensible  of  an  inclination  to  conrinueda  tbrsocies 
ty  in  which  tBey  had  been  brought  up  $  and  espoit 
eticing,  as  they  soon  would  do,  many  inconveniences 
from  the  absence  of  that  authority  which  theiircom? 
mon  ancestor  exercised,  especially  in  deeidiog  thtit 
disputes,  tod  directing  theju*  operatioiis  in  matter* 
in  which  it  was  necessary  to  act  in  coujuiKtiofi,  thqr 
ifiighfc  be  induced  to  supply  his  place  by  *.a  formal 
choice  of 'a  successor;  dr  rather  might:  willingly,  and* 
slfflbirt  imperceptibly  transfer  their  obedience  to  some" 
Orte  of  the  family,  who,  by  his  age  or  services,,  or -by 
the  part  he  possessed  in  the  direction  of  their  affair 
(luring  (he  lite-time  of  thp  parent,  had  already  taught* 
them  to  respect  his  advice,  or  to  attend  to  his  ecuqi . 
ifiands  ;  or  lastly,  the  prospect  of  these  incpnyfihien*  % 
<*s  might  prompt  the  firsl  ancestor  to  appoint  a  sue*: 
cessor*  and  his  posterity,  from  the  same  motive,  urns* 
ed  with  arv  habitual  deference  to  the  ancestor's,  auw 
tfcority,  might  receive  the  -appointment  -wijh  anb-, 
missioh.  Here  then  we  have  a  tribe  or  clan  inoorpor 
rated  under  one  chief.  Such  communities  might: 
bfe  increased  by  considerable  numbers*  and  fulfil 
the  purposes  of  civil  union  without  any  other  oil . 
iftore  regular  convention,  constitution,  or  form  oft* 
government,  than  what  we  have  described.  Everyj 
branch  which  .  was  slipped  off  from  the  priaative^ 
ftock,and  removed  to  a .  distance  from  it,  would  in* 
li£e  manner  take  t  root,  anq  <grqw  into"  a  Separate? 
cliA.  Two  :or  three  of  these  clans  were  frequently,* 
we^  may  suppose,  united  into  one,  ^  Marriage,  con* 


tfrie^'ttuM^djef^  or  moreac** 

gidaato4fC<wtHtbfl^  might  produce  this  tffebt; 

♦  II.     A  second  source  of  personal  authority,  and 
*Aach  might?  easily  extend,  or  60metnneaperhap9.su* 
petoede,  the  patriarchal,  is  that,  which  results  from' 
military  arrangement*     In  waits,  either  of  aggression 
Wtfcfenee,  -manifest  necessity  would  prompt  those 
vho  fought  ba  the  same  side  to  array  themselves  <vh* 
d&t  ©fie  leader.     Aad  although  their  leader  was  ad- 
Sliced  to  *  this  eminence  for  the  .purpose  onfy,  [vend 
during  the 'operatioife  of  a? single  expedition,  yet  knt 
authority  wduld.aofc  always/ terminate  with   the  rej* 
ton*  fo*  which  j  i*  •  was'Jcoafcfrxsd*  ;  A^  warrior  whp 
had  led-fcrth  his  tribe  against  their  enemies  with  ref 
psated  success,  would  proorre  to  himself  evenr  inthe 
deliberations  of  peacd*  a  powerful' and  permanent,  m~ 
fiuscice*    If  this  advantage  were  added  to  the  authors 
ity  of  the  patriarchal  chiefs  or -favoured  by  lafly  ;prer / 
vious  distincdon  of  ancestry,  it  would  be  no  difficult- 
undertaking  for the  person  who  possessed  it  to  ob- 
tain the  almost  absolute  direction  of  the  affairs  of  thfc 
offirimunity,  especially  if  he  was  careful   to  associate 
t$*faimself  proper  auxiliaries;  and  content  to  practise- 
the  obvidus  art  of  gratifying  or » removing  those  'wh<5 
opfueed  his  pretentions. 

*  But,  although  we  may  be  able  (0  comprehend  how 
by  hia  personal  abilities  or  fortune  one  man  may  ob^ 
tan  the  rule  over  many,  yet  it-  seems  more  difficult 
to  explain  how  empire  became  hereditary,  qt  in  what' 
utitnner  sovereign  power,  which  is  never  acquired 
without  great  merit  or  management,  learns  to  de* 
sctqd  in  a  succession,  which  has  no  dependence  upon 
arty •  qualities,  either  of  understanding,  or .  activity; 
The  icauses.  which  have  introduced  hereditary  do- 
minion into  so  general  a  reception  in  the  world,  are 
principally  the  following— the  influence  of  association, 
which  communicates  to  the  son  a  portion  of  the  same" 
nlspect  which  was  wont  to  be  paid  to  the  virtues  or  sta-: 
tiOtt.of  the  father— the  mutual  jealousy  of  other  com* 
ptfhors^-rthe  greater  etivy,  with  which  all  behold  the  * 
exahat?ooof:aiBieaual».than  the^minvance  of  an  a^ 


.A 


AAA  flrfrh  at>jQkihQmvmML 

brand  hio*  iftwy. adh#r*itfv  Wcaft.  jmtfQi^  iMfe 

^  jcgjwjpa'i  and,  09  ffl»l6Br«SW»4«eltWr.  <)M«llte : 

^HV  of  t^orjgjn .  c£  cwU,  gOTvnjpe*t,  *eu&  1«M» 

<&*#?»..  JWkQwU  Biw^jftfas*  u*..tto«j4a* 

Hj(j|feijfe,aiPt,iim^;,parlws  u&lifcttbojir.  vbiclbtMt 

Nfoftfc AnwfisH  3)4.  WW  .&«*»*  of  44**/.  Tbim 
Ag$o%^  consider,  a*  tha?  awptiffottMitt.o/i-  ^  ntmm 
sttC^l  w«», or  wAkM  frtm,thp>)m*m *$*. 

agjyoa^  qf .  59m*,  cwidor,  dngef»v  hftdj  mrtwW. 
SflpppSfca  jcou^ita  hafrfr  b^Map^lqffrfr«hif»  • 
wreck  pn.  its  coasts,  or  by  enugganjfr  Q&  oaiH)  ^WfP^ 
a^^ghfeai^^,  cqujtfry;  rthoi  Q*W  atftfc** t«W«*f JW-  - 
eft^Riy-.to  pjpvidft  against,  .apd,  opptf^  wtfhvth*- 
cafe  of ,th<^ -^rs^twU utlB^n**,,,  weujd,  tlwkdtttl*- 
«L4iff^n&  a.  sy^s%o£J^^/of  co^ewograafjOThr. 
ofgeywin^rt*  ^  mdeed  of.  apy,  political  <mi«>. 
*$#3¥£?;.i>#t   each  >  settler   would .  remake  afc.tW 
hfj&piy^owp _fm^i.v^-tiJSi:;Hsaff)  wpuWj  i»~ 
cli^all  p£,€y ecy,  age  .aad,.gewafH2fi  who,  Wfcr<*dfr< 
8ceo4e4.  frog*,  him--  'Spraonjr,  of  .these-  families  as« 
w^e  ho^e^toggh^a^rjhV^^ 
aapptrwv  .hy  the  >  reaap&e,  .and,  itt_tl&:piR&*J'.  aWn**-* 
rejpu^d,  wptilAw***  a»  the  iftdiyidvalS',  wpp«r  mvltik - 
pljuwJr. iiito .  tribe^  claw,  hordes*  or  rn#tjptta,s«qlar- 
to.4h^4  ii^p^wbdh.  f  theiapottiat  4ohabitfti»"wo¥  taany ; , 
C0d«c«(»^  ai*,.  hqQPPtt-toi  have  bed*  ditfd&ly  -aHfct- 
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^dtffelHfrettnrfifauMf^  wfcertyer  tb*  ttitft  w  oodtit^: 
ai^fttalriicwfsriiniBatiire  and  uncultivated.  .  _*•"_".  ~t 
iiftft&xn&lSit  feestirpttaed atth*  eirijr  ewsMTO^  it: 
die  iHjtl J  dFwiM  vast  em^tr**  of  at  tte  ft^dltf  ^ 
*fefc  >*hick  they  mdvtuwd  to^tKeif  greatatt**  firfete 
dbfatmrt^dy  ttiafr  tad  »  obscare  orif  itals,  Wl?iKC. 
tflfer mhWAanii  oMbr  ferny  countries  were  broken 
iaaor  mitfaci uii*  cwimahnties,  micoitt&cted,  &4  often*. 
tipfts  cont^trifcg  wfclr  «tfeh  other  \  tefor#  $tyft$* 
d^cef  bod  tatu^te  ftefe  ^te:^t»^;^  ;their  jrtML 
Aniufattr  fo  Wffl*fl<figtiiKniT  »  f&nO  9^  «ad  iristfiict-^ 
aHnenifti  tHeTOw^^of  r^Sstirigth^  aggraitdi^nie/rt ; 
dHm  ^mxydwer,  fcys  affiances  aid^tinfely  .yfa&. 
wflprir;  ta  tfe*;teni«foii  of  dvH  j^flcy,.*  paroc^Wf. 
; ?wlnek *y in*  meata bad\ g6t  the  start , bf ;tfc*£ 


rtftt  fc^eo^h/cwr !  ifisclplixte.  an*  'hajmetted^  to  ftlt^ 


sfftr^/a^$y^*^&r  as 'the?  \v&$  aloftig' those* 


ptmcT  md^wprwfcigd  state  <*f>uch  enertiiei  could  - 

-ili^y/o^dTebry  aifcdk  ^  ^re$rfhipHdn,  thai  (he  '„ 
eaffie*^taref«ifteiits;  wefe  tttbnarchtes,  because  ;theL* 
gtijm&  from  which,'  * 

aociiifflflgrw  ouirifccotfaft,  civBL government  derivfed its-, I 
in^mdoflv\a«*  ptttoabty  its  form,  is  universally- ; 
iMttikAiicU.  .   .  : 


CHAPTER  tL 


e#  itf^ttibir  TO  CIVEL   OOVURN-" 
.   MENT  IS  MADTCAINEfr 

^v:  VOtnjCi  we  view  our  own  species  from  4 
dljtoi^e^ji^/^ard  maoft&d  "with  the  same  sort  of 
observation,  "witfi  "wlticli  we  read  the  natural  history, 
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<jr  fremalk  ibfcimamierr,  of  any  •oAro  Ainial^  A«.lr 
nothing  in. the  human  character  whfch\  would  tnonr 
•drprise  us;  than'  the  almost  universal  subjugatioivlof 
*re&gth  to  weakness^than  tor.-:  see  many  mflfioiA 
of  robust  men,  in  the  conkpbte  'tt*^  and  exenrifce  o£ 
Aeir  personal  fectilties,  send  ?«hM6ttt  any  .defect  06 
Koura^^iMMtingtrponthe/^  rfaxhftd,  a  wothaft^ 
a  drtvdfter,  ,or*«-  lunatic.  •  Ami  -although,  when  we 
Suppose  a  vast  Jemptre  in  absolute >  subjection  to  cue 
parspn,  and  that  one  depressed  -beneatn  die  level  *efl 
hfe  species  by  infirmities j  or  vice;  we  suppose  perhaps: 
an  extrerns  case,  yet  m  all  .cases,  even  ih  themosf* 
popular  \  forms  of  civil  government,     the   physical 
strength  resides  in  the  governed.   %  In  what  manner  opin-1 
ion  thus  prevails  over  strength,  or  bow^ower,  whiA 
naturally  .belongs  to  superior  force,-  is  maintained  :irir 
opposition  t*  it ;  in  othet  words,  -by  what  motive* 
the  many  ,are  induced  to  subnet  .to  the  few,  becomesr 
an  iriquiry  which  lies   at  the  root  of  almost  every* 
political  peculation.    It-  removes,  indeed,  but  doeJf 
not  resolve  the  difficulty /to  say,  that  civil  govern- 
ments *are  now-a-days  almost  universally   upheld  by* 
stttodmg»4rmie$  ;*' for  the  question  still  returns,  how  . 
are  these  armies  themselves  "-kept  in  subjection,  hr'*- 
matte  to  obey  the  commands,  and  carry  on  tide  dte* 
dgns,  of  the  prince  or  state  wllich  employs  them.  ' 
■  Now-  akhough  we  should  look  in   vain  for  any 
single  reasdn  which  will  account  for  the  generaHub- 
missfonpf  mankind  to.  civil  £<Jvtrnment,yet  it  tpay 
not  be  difficult  to  assign  for  every  class  and  "charac*- 
ter    in    the    community,    considerations    powerful 
enough  to  dissuade  each  ftbwT  any  attempts  to  resist* 
established  authority.  T  Every-  m^ has  his   motive, 
though  not  the  same.  *  In  this,  as* in  other  instances, 
the  conduct  is  similar^  but  the  principles  which  pro* ^ 
duce  it  extremely  various. 

There  are  ftree  distihctio'hs  %  of  "cKaracter  inta 
which  the  subjects  of  a  state  may  be  jlmdodv  into 
those  who  6bey  from  ~jH*j"u<Jfce  ;  flidsel<whowobey' 

from  reasop  ;  and  those  who  obey  from  seff-toeresfc-1 

-  •  * -     '  ;      /    :  4.       ....^:v      r\v.:> 
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rvI^ZtifajmkQ rdbmf\&tm  prepidicerara  d€tfer«iia$d 
hy-aa  opiijjon  of  .right  in  their  ^governors  ^  which  * 
qpinioq  isfQun^d^^^r^r/^/wi,    In  monarch^ 
stfid:  awtQO^ciaa,  wh^ch  a|;e  hereditary,  the  prescript 
^o% opewies^ i^i  favour  of  particular  families*  in  re^ 

J^jbhcs;  and.el^qfve  offices,  iu^  favour  of  particular  * 
.9$bs  qf  goverfliji^ut,  <^r  constitutions.  Nor  is  it  m 
b^woodered  at,  Aat»f  mankind  should  reverence  au? 
tqority  founded  ,in  prescription,  .when  they  observe 
that  j^  i?  prascriptiw  which  confers  the  title  to  at* 
i&dst  every  thing  else.  T^e  whole  course  and  all  the} 
habits  of  fiviL  life,  favqur  tfys  prejudice*.  Upon 
whaL  other*,  foundation  •  s&ods 'any  man's  right  to  his 
estate  ?.  The  right  of  primogeniture^  the  succession  of 
kindred,  4ie  <^scerit  of  property,,  the  inheritance  o£ 
b^nqurs^tbe  demand  of  tithes,  tolls,  rente,  qr  ser* 
vices,  from  ifre  estate*  of  others,  the  right  of  way*  i 
the  powers, of  office  and  magistracy ?  the  privileges  of x 
ty^hiliry,,  the  immunities  of  the  clei^gv,  upon  what 
ate.  they  .all  founded,  in<  the  apprehension-  at  least  of 
tlbe. multitude,  but  upon  prescription  t  To  what^lse* 
^.hen  the. claims  are  contested,  is.  the  appeal  made? 
l£  is  natural  tp  transfer  the  same  principle  to  the  af* 
fairs  of  government,  and  to  regard  those  egertiona 
of  power,  whi$h*  have  been  long  exercised  and  acqui* 
escedin,  as^so,  many  rights  in  the  sovereign;  and  to 
c^>nsider>  obedient  to  his<  commands,  within  certain 
accustomed  limits,  as  enjoined  by  that  rule  of  con*, 
soeace,  which  requires  us  to  render  to  every  man 

Jim  hereditary  monarchies,  the  ptacriptive  title  ii 
Corroborated,  and  **&  influence  considerably  augment^ 
ed^by^  Session  o£ religious  sentiments,  and  by 
that  sacredness,  which  men  are  wont  to  ascribe  to  the 
persona  of fcripces*  Princes  themselves  have  not  feil-* ' 
ed  to  take  advantage  of  this  disposition,  by  claiming 
a^upexior  dignity  t  as  it  were,  of  nature,  or  a  peculiar 
^legation  froqi  the  Supreme  Being.    For  this  pur* 

SNse  were  introduced,  the  titles  of  sacred  majesty,  of 
od^aoaintedy^piresentative,  vicegerent,  together  *• 
with  the  ceremonies vof  investitures  and  coronations, - 


$lft  Subjtttwx  to  CivH  Governments 

which  arc  calculated  not  sot  much  to  recogni«  tft^ 
authority  of  sovereigns,  as  to  consecrate  their  person*^ 
Where  a  fabulous  religion  perdkted  if,  the  jmbjjfe 
veneration  has  been  challenged  by  bolder  pretension. 
The  Roman  Emperors  usurped  the  titles,  and  arrogat- 
ed the  worship  of  gods.  The  mythology  of  the  heroic. 
ages,  and  of  many  barbarous  nations,  was  easily  cop** 
ver^d  to  this,  purpose.    Some  princes,  like  the  he- 
roes of  Homer,  and  the  founder  of  the  Roman  name*; 
derived  their  birth  from  the  gods  $  others,  witji  Nifc 
ira,  pretended  ^  secret  communication  with  soipe  dir 
vyie  being  ;  ind  others  again,  like  the  Jncssof  Peru, 
and  the  ancient  Saion  kings,  extracted  their  descent 
.from,  the  cMties  of  their  country.  .  The  Lama  pf 
Thibet, at  this  day,  is.held  forth  to  his  sntyects,  not  as* 
the  offspring  or  successor  of  a  .divine  race  of  princes, 
but  as  the  immortal  God '  himself,  the  object  at  once 
of  civil  obedience  4nd  religious  adoration.     This  in* 
stance  is  singular ,  and  may  be  accounted  the  farthest 
ppint  to  which  ^e  abuse  of  humaa  credulity,  has  ever 
been  carried.    But  ip  all  these  instances  the  purpose 
w*s  the  sa?ne-^to  engage  the  reverence  of  mankinds 
by  an  application  to  their  religious  principles. 

.  The  reader  willbe  careful  jto  observe,  that  in  this 
article, we  denominate  every  opinion,  whether  true, 
or  false,  a  prejudice*  which  is  not  founded  upon  argu- 
ment, in  the  mind  of  the  person  who  entertains  it. 

II.  They  who  obey  from  reason,  th#  is  toeay,  froqi 
cQpscieaqe  as  instructed  by  reasonings  and  conclusion 
of  their  own,  are  determined  by  the  consideratioi*  o£ 
the  necessity  of  some  government  or  other  *  the  cer- 
v  tain  mischief  of  civil  commotions,  and  the  danger  of , 
resettling  the  government  of  their  country  better,  or% 
at  all,  if  once  subverted  or  disturbed. 

,  III.  They  who  obey  from  self-interest*  arp  kept  j*t 
order  by  want  of  leisure  j  by  a  succession  of  private: 
cares,  pleasures  and  engagements  j  by  contentment^ 
or  a, sense  of  the.  esse,  plenty,  and  safety  which  they; 
enjqy  ;  or  lastly  and  principally,  by  fear,  foreseeing 
that  they  would  bring  themselves  by  resistance,  into 
a  worse  situation  than,  their  present,  inasmuch  as  the 
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strength  df  government,  each  discontented'  subject  re- 
fleets,  te  greater  than  his  own,  and  he  knows  not  that 
tithertnvoiild  join  him.  This  last  consideration  has 
often  been  called  opinion  tf  power. 

This  account  of  the  principles  by  which  mankind 
are  retained  in  their  obedience  td  civil  government,' 
may  suggest  thte  following  cautions  :  ' 

I.  Let  civil  governors  learn  from  hence  to  respect 
their  subjects  ;  let  them  be  admonished,  that  the  phys- 
ical strength  resides  in  the  governed '/  that  this  strehgth ' 
wants  only  to  be  felt  and  roused,  to  lay  prostrate  the 
most  ancient  and  confirmed  ~dommloft  ;*  that  civil 
authority  is  founded  in  opini6ft  j  that  general  oph£ 
ion  therefore  6ught  always  to  be  treatecf  with  defer-  * 
eiice,  and  managed  with  delicacy  and  tircumspectiott. 

*.  Opinion  <f  right  always  fo\\o*nngthi  custom,  be-j 
ingforthe  most  part  founded  in  nothing  else,  and { 
•lending  one  principal  support  to  government,  fe very % 
innovation  in  tfie  constitution,  or*  in  other  words,  in 
the  custom  of  governing, '  diminishes  the-stabiKty  6f : 
gbvermnent.    Hence  some  absurdities  are  to  Be  re- 
tained, and  many  small  inconveniences  endured  in 
every  country,  rather  thaif  the  Usage  should  be' vjot. 
l&tea,  or  the  course  of  public  affiurs  diverted  from 
their  old  and  smdoth1  channel.   'Even  names  are  not 
indifferent.    -"WHen1  the  multitude  are  to  be'dealt 
with,  there  is  a  charm  in  sounds.'    It  was  up  on  this" 
principle,  that  several  statesmen  of  those  times  -advis- 
ed Cromwell  to  assume  the  title  of  king,  together 
with  the  ancient  style  and  insignia  of  royalty.     The 
minds  of  many,  they  contended,  would  be  brought 
to  acquiesce  in  the  authority  of  a  king,  who'  suspect- 
ed the  office,  arid  were  offended  with  the  adminis- 
tration of  a  protector.     Novelty  reminded  them  of 
usurpation.     The  adversaries  of  this  design  opposed 
the  measure,  from  the  same  persuasion  of  the  efficacy 
of  names  and  forms,  jealous  lest  the  veneration  paid 
to  these,  should  add  an  influence  to  the  new  settle- 
itient,  which  might  ensnare  the  Kberty  of  the  com- 
monwealth. 
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3.  Gwerm&t  my  te.M  secure.  Ite  gteflwst  #£ 
rams  have  been  those,  whose  tides  <  were  the  v^f. 
pnquestionable.  Whenever  therefore* the  opiryqj 
of  right  becomes  too  predominant  and  supertititio*M| 
|t  is  -abaied  by  brmkir\g  theicmtm*  Thus  the  Revo* 
Won  broke  the  ^  a*0&* 

eifeted,both'in  the  prince  and  in  $he  people,  tittup 
lofty  notions  of  hereditary  rjgbt,  which  indie  pat 
were  become  it  continuai  incientiye  to  tyranny,  ag$ 
deposed  the  ^W~to  -i^^  by   undijp 

compliances  apd  ^Wgerous .concessions. 

A.  i\s  igriohujce  at  union ]md  want  of  coipmuni- 

P^tWfpp^u:  a^ngs^theprbcipal  prc§erv^tiv^irpf 

•  avil  authority,  it  .bdhoyes-every  sijate.  £o  ,keep  its^ub- 

iectsin  this  want  and  ignoranfej  hoi  only  by  vig^ 

Jiupce  in  jguv^g  against  actual   cosfeder^cies  and 

jcombinatjons,  but  by  4  timely  care  to  prevent  great 

pUoctions,pf  men  of  any^  separate  party/>f  relrgiqp, 

py  pf  I>k?  ocqjpatjon  or  .profession^  or  in  any  way  cewtt- 

pecjted  fry  a  participation  pf  interior  passion,  /rom 

Jbeing  <tsse^ibUd  in  the  same  vicinity.  A  Protestant  ei- 

Ifbii^imeftt  in  thjis  country,  may  nave  little  to  fear 

/romitsPopish  subjects,  scattered  asv they  are  through- 

.put  the  jpngdom,  and  intermixed  with'  the*  Protestant 

inhabitants,  w|uch  yet  might  think  Jt^em  a  fonnidab^s 

body*  if  tfiey  jvere  gathered  together  jpto  one  court-? 

ty.    The  most  frequent  and,  desperate  riots  are  those 

which  frreaK  out  ^mpngst  men  of  thesanje  profession, 

g$;  weavers,  n}in,ers,  sailors.   ^Wsdixurostenceirak^ 

g,  mutiny  of  soldfers  mor?  to  be  dreaded  than  any 

ptfyer  insurrection.     H^nce  also  one  danger  of  apt 

^pyergrpwn  pietropolis,  and  of  those  gr£at  cities  anjL 

;#?o#ded  districts,  into  which  the  inhabitants  of  dracf- 

jpg  covntrifts.  are  commonly  collected.     The  wortt 

_Vfifeotof  popular  tumults  consists  in  this,  tjiat  th^y 

•djscpyjer  to  the  insurgents  the  secret  of  their  dwti 

f£t?fngth,  teap^  them  to  depend  upon  it  ^in^t  f  fu- 

{gre  occasion f  $nd  both  produce  and  diffuse  sentl? 

'p^pts  of  cqn^dence  in  one  another,  and  assurances 

pf    mutual     support*      Leagues    thus    formed   ?»fi 

strengthened,  may  overawe,  or  oyer  set  the  power  of 
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A*  f*PfP  W*  tProff^cjWty .  of  .habitation  &d  .  jiggw. 
.W«K?P^('«nP/pyn?P^  the  pflp&iwp  jwl  co^U  .of  * 
-«My.W>  fee  cfrq» W  ,w#>  We  4Jid  jraftidity.  It  £ 
-ty/ti^se*  Btfaqp,  aj^d  ifk  sjich  situ^tion^  ^ttl^e  mia^s 
ijf  ^eiasje  so  a#ecjt£d,aftd  jwrqjw^,  that  ,the  mftjt 
^tpclf^  'Uwow^n^^:jtr9n^  the  sli&fcft^rw^ 
nations.     >V^n  tfee  ttajn  is  la*d»  a  spark  ^ilj,  |ftof}#ge 


*       :      .      r    ' 


.TJ3B   OTT^  OF  JtTBMISSION1  TO  ^tVJL 

-  * :  "• "  ^0'otE^N^Nit;;  M^M^ify '  ;v:  '* 

T^E  pubject  of  this  .Chapter'  ft  sufficiently  di£- 
^fl^jsljeii  Xrpm  ttie  subjept  of  tl]e  last,  as  the  niotives 
^hich.  actually  produce  civil  obedience,  may  be,  an  A 
jpftea  are,  yery  different  from  the  reasons  which  makfc 
thatpbe4ienfe  a  duty.  •  "* 

.In  order  to  pf  oye  civil  obedience  to  be  a  morsfl 
.duty,"  and  an  obligation  upon  the  conscience,  it  hath 
beeu  usual  with  many  political  writers,  at  the  heaci 
.qli  whom  we  find  the  venerable  name  of  Locke,  to 
jtfate  a  cpittpac*  between  the  citizen  and  the  state,  as 
^the ground  ^nd  cause  pfthe  relation  between  them: 
jtfhkh  c^pact, binding  ttye  parties,  for  the  same  geru 
?pi:alreaspnl,tn^t  private  contracts  do,  resolves  the  du- 
£y  of  sumnjajiori  to  civil  government  into  the  univetf* 
sal  abligatiop  of  fidelity  in  the  performance  of  prom* 
js^s.  Ijiis  compact  is  two-fpfd  5 
\%  first, '  An  wpress  compact by  the  primitive  found- 
ers of  the  state,  who  are  supposed  to  have  convened 
Iqjr  the  declared  purppse  of  settling  the  terms  of  their 
political  union,  and  a  future  constitution  of  govern- 
Went.  Xhe  wh,ole  body  is  ^upposed,  in  the  first 
p  lace,  ,to  haye  uQahiuiously  consented  to  be  bound 
.fey.  t^je, resolutions  of  the  majority;  that  majority^ 
•tithe  next  place*  to  have  fixed,  certain  fundamental 
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regulations  i  and  then  to  have  constituted,  either  ft 
one  person,  or  in  an  assembly  (the  rale  of  succession 
or  appointment  being  at  the  same  time  determined) 
a  standing Jepsbettare7to  whom,  under  these  pre-estab- 
lished restrictions,  the  government  of  the  state  w». 
thenceforward  comoutted,  and  whose  laws  the*  sever** 
al  members  of  the  convention  were,  by  thor  first 
undertaking,  thus  personally  engaged  to  obey.  Thfe 
transaction  isBomedmescaikdthe^r^Yow^r,  and 
these  supposed  original  regulations  somposa  what  are 
meant  by  \k&  amtitviien^xht  funfe/runta!  knvs  ef*h* 
constitution  ;  and  form,  an  one  side*  the  inherent  inde* 
jtas^le  prerogative  of  the  crommi  and,  on  the  dthwythe 
unalienable  imprescriptible  birth-right  of  the  subject 

b  Secondly,  A  toot  or  irkplied  compact,  by  all  suc- 
ceeding members,  of  the  state,  who  by  accepting  its 
protection,  consent  to  be  bound  by  its  laws  ;  in  like 
manner,  as  whoever  voluntarily  enters  into  a  private 
society,  is  understood,,  without  any  other  or  more 
explicit  stipulation,  to  promise  a  conformity  with  the 
rules,  and  obedience  to  the  government  of  that  so- 
ciety, as  the  known  conditions  upon  which  he  is  'ad* 
nutted  to  a  participation  of  its  privileges. 

:  This  account  of  the  subject,  although  fpecioust, 
and  patronized  by  names   the  most  respectable,  ap- 
pears to  labour  undenthe  following  objections  ;  that 
it  is  founded  upon  a  supposition  raise  in  fact  j  ahd 
leading  to  .dangerous  conclusions*  .  No  social  -com* 
pact,  similar  to    what  is  here  described,  was  *  ever 
made  or  entered  into  in  reality  ;  no  sufcli  original 
convention  of  the  people  was  ever  actually  held,  or 
in  any  country  could  be  held,  antecedent  to    the 
existence  of  civil  government  in  that  coutttfy*    it1$: 
to  suppose  it  possible  to  call  sav&ges  out  of  caves  and  - 
deserts,  to  deliberate  and  vote  upon  topics,  whfcb " 
the  experience,  and  studies,  and  refinements  of  civil 
life  alone  suggest.     Therefore  no  government  in  the- 
universe  began  from  this  original.     Some  imitation  of* 
a  social  compact  may  have  taken  place  at  a  revolution. 
The  present  age  hits  been  witness  to  a  transacti&ff,% 
which  bears  the  neareft:  resemblance  to  this  political 
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y*a»>0f  any  of  which  -  history  has'  preserved  the  w^r 
c#uot  or  memory.    I  refer  to  the  establishment  of 
the^  United  States  of  Ncnrth- America-     We  saw  the 
pGpl*  assembled  to  eleft  deputies,  for  the  avowed 
propose  of  framing  the.  constitution  of  anew  em- 
pav.  .  We  saw  this  deputation  of  the  people  delibe-v 
racing  and  resolving  upon  a  form  of  government/ 
erecting  a  permanent   legislature,  distributing-  the 
functions  of  sovereignty,  establishing  and  promulgate 
iag.a;  code  of  fundamental  ordkancea,  whjkrh  w*rfc 
to  be   confidered  by    succeeding  generations,  not 
merely  aa  laws- And  acts  of  the  state, but  as  the  very 
terras  and  conditions  of  :the  caafederatioii ;  a**Wnd*v 
ing  uot  only  upon  the  subfeds  and  magistrates  of  the 
state,   but  as  limitations  of  power,  which  were -to 
control  and  regulate  the.  future  legislature.     Ywr 
e^ea  here  much  was  presupposed*    in  settling^the 
constitution  many  important  part*  were  presumed 
to  he  already  settled.    The  qualifications  of  the  con-- 
stituents  who  were  admitted  to  vote  in  the  eleltion> 
of  members  of  congress,  as  well .  as  the  made  of; 
electing  the  representatives,   were  taken  from  the 
old  forms  of  government*    That  was  wanting  from 
which  every  social  union  should  set  off,  and  which 
ateae  makes  the*  resolutions  of  die  society  the  act  of 
the  individual,  the  unconstrained  consent  of  all  to: 
be  bound  by  the  decision  of  the  majority ;  and  yet, 
without  this  previous  consent^  the  revolt,  and  the 
regulations   which    followed    it,  were    compulsory: 
upon  dissentients* 

«$ut  the  original  compact,  we  are  told,  Is  not  pro- 
posed as  *  fact*,  but  as  a  fiction,  whi?h  furnishes  a 
commodious  explication  of  the  mutual  rights  and4 
ditties  of  sovereigns  and  subjects.     In  answer  to  this 
representation  of  the  matter,  we  observe,  that  *tlnr 
original  compact,  if  it  be  not  a  fact,  is  nothing  j 
can    confer    no    actual    authority    upon    laws    or 
magistrates,    nor  afford  any  foundation  to   rights, 
which  are  supposed  to  be  real  and  existing.     Bat 
the*  truth  is,  that  in  the  books,  and  in  the  apprehen-V 
sipn  of  those  who  deduce  our  civil  rights  and  obli- 
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gfetiOis  to  pwHsilbk  ^Hgma»c6MrfiIiwF  i*  *|>pea&£ 
td  and  treated-  of  a*1  a*reaftyi  Whenever  fhie  ifiS* . 
tiipies  ^f  thif  system  *epeak-of  -the  cdnatkitieaV  <* 
the  fundamental  artideetof  the  4eoiwrirtrti©h^  of  lty£ 
btfftg  constitutional*  or  uncerifctmitibna3  ;  *  of.  mfae^ 
ttnt*.  ttnafienaWey  ihej«mgii»haWe  rfgfcte,  <dther  "Sf 
tilt  prmce,  'or  iri  tbepeople ;  or  ind&fel  of  aby*  Hrife^ 
males',  or  civit  rights,  as !  transcendin f  ^fec  authority 
of  the  TOteisrihgflegfsferiire',  ormsesrio^&rceangf. 
gtttGtfoft1  superior  to^  fltfiat  belongs  to  the*  toodern 
aft*  and  edfct»  of  the  legislature,**  tfetfy  *efc#etly  refer1 
iWtO'whkt^passeA  af  the  onginal-  convention  They* 
MMSuld  -teach  vs  to  bflieve'  that  certain  *uleetaid  or^ 
dkiinb*s-vwe  estsklfehed  by ;  the  people,  at  the  %asit* 
time  that  theysattlech  :tlfe  charter  of  government,1 
and  <the  powete  *arf  welkas  the 'form  of  4he  tfotute  ife' 
giftltetute';  <thaft%hi«4egid*rture  cbnseqaeatly,  d*rivhf£* 
ki  commission  and -existence  from  the  consent*  abtf1 
aorof  the  primitive  Sssfembly  (of  vrf&b  indeed  it  fa? 
only  the  6tin<^-^pQt9f^)^on^*^^di^'^ 
tte  exerdte^f^teeffieesv'wid  as  to  thef  extent  ofck£' 
poster?  ttf  the  ritfe^'reservattena*  tod<  lifrikatiom* 
v^tt&the'etmfe  afiBe^ly*hen  Mfcde1  frad*  ptattibetf* 
to  it-*     '  >      :<•■-...        '    ;:  •.;•:  .      ...  ••   \«- 

*  As  the  fihst^membeT&^#the8tate^«*B  totrnthb* 
express  stipulation  to  obey  the  goverairiebc  ^Wcfr 
they  had  erected,  so  the  succeeding' inhabitants* -of 
thetsame  country  *  are  understood  to  promise  attegi* 
artee  to  the  constitution  and' government  dley>fiftd< 
established)  by  accepting  ks  protection*  dbuffifogr&p 
privileges', and  acquiescing  in  its  law*;'  mor*:e$p*k- 
iatty,  by  the  purchase  or  inheritance  -of  lands*  Vfr 
rife possession '  of  which,  allegiance  to  the  state .  is  an^ 
nexed^as-the  very  service  and  condition  of  the  ten*I 
tire.**  Smoothly  as  this  train  of  argument  proceed^ 
little  of  it  will  endure  examination.  The-nativef  sub^ 
jests  oT  modem  states  are  not  conscious  of  any  stipn-i 
ration  "with  their  sovereigns,  of  ever  exercising  aft* 
diction  whether  they  witt  be  bound  or  notby  theictt* 
of  the-  legfekttttre,  -  e'f  any  ^ltertsrtiVe  being  proposed" 
to  their 'choice,  of  a  promise  "either  required  or*  gir- 
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fft>  nftdottay^pprehcftdvt^  Ate  validity  ormi* 
thqptyrof  th&UwQ  depend*  at  all  upon  their  reoog* 
qi$k>i%  on  topsedt*  .  In  all  atipuiatibns,  whether  they 
l& (jjipresded  pr  implied*  private  or  public,  formal  or 
qpBe&Wivfca  the  parties  stipulating  must  both' posies* 
the  liberty  of  aesbnft  rod  refusal*  and  also  be  coo* 
seipusofhthfe  liberty  $  whiph  cannot  with  truth  be 
affirmed  of  the  wtyeftte  ef  civil  government,  as  gov- 
er^m^  is  now,  or  oyer  wa*  actually  administered*. 
^hi^i»  ja  defect^  wtuoh  n6  arguments  can  excuse  or 
supply  ;-  aft  pqedk^ptionft  of  consent,  without  this 
cpqftjtausqftsa*  o*  to  oppbtftiqn  to  it,  are  vain  and 
ecronwuft*  Sull  lets  is  it  possible  to  reconcile  with 
a^  i4«^of -dtippfatjta  the*  practice  in  which  all  £u* 
repean  nations  agree,  of  founding  allegiance  upon* 
the  cirnumstgaee  of  tiatfvity,  that  is,  of  claiming; 
aadtr#itln#;a*  /9uU0etgaUrthQte  who  are  bora  with- 
ipthecop&ie^of  tneir  dominions,  although  remove 
$4  IP  aaeflher  (Abiltry  i*  their  youth  or  infancy*, 
fci  thb  inataace  cfcrtainlv,  the  state  does  not  presume 
aoompaefc.  Ala*  if'  the  subject  be  bound  only  by 
httcfwa  consent,  aad  if  the' voluntary  abiding  in  the; 
qountryhfc  the  proof  and  intiraation  of  that  consent, 
by  whtf  arguments  shall  we  defend  the  right,  which4 

SygrcigBS  tmreraaily  assume,  of  prohibiting,  when 
sy  pleasv  the  departure  of  their  subject*  out  of  the 
«alm? 

Again,- When  It.  is  contended  that  the  taking,  and 
holding  possefcaion  of  land  amounts  to  an  acknowU 
ectgoKBt  of  the  sovereign^  and  a  Virtual  promise  of 
aUegfcittct  t<*  hi»  laws*  it  is  accessary  to  the  validity 
q£  the  argument  to  ptfove,  that  the  inhabitants,  who 
fi&t  composed  and  constituted  the  ftate,  collectively 
possessed  a  right  to-th*  soil  of  the  country— ra  right 
to  paroet  it  out  to^  whom-  tbey  pleased,  and  to  artoex* 
to  .the  donation  what  conditions  they  thought  fin- 
Upw  qame-  they  by  this  right  ?  An  agreement 
amongst  thera%elve*.  Would  not  confer  it-,  that  could 
€§Af  adjust  what  already  belonged  to  them.  A  so* 
efejy  t>f  :meni  vofie  themselves  fio  be  the  ofwners  of  a 
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region  of  the  world  ;*  does  that  vote,  .unaccompanied^ 
especially  with  any  culture,  iaclosure,  or  proper  act 
of  occupation,  make  it  theirs-?  •  does  it  entitle  Chem^ 
to  exclude  others  from  it,  or  to  dictate  the  conditions1 
upon 'which  it  shall  be  enjoyed?  Yet  this  original- 
collective  right  and  ownership,  is  the  foundation  of : 
all  the  reasoning,  by -which  the  duty-  of  allegiance- 
i$  inferred  from  the  possession  of  land.- 

%  The  theory  of  government,  which  affirms  the  ex-  % 
istence  and  the  obligation  of  a  social  compact,  -"would, 
after  all,  merit  little  discussion,  and  however  ground- 
less and  unnecessary,  should  receive,  no  opposition' 
from  us,  did  it  not  appear  tp  lead  to  conclusions  ua-  * 
favourable  to  the  improvement,  and  to  the  peaoe-  of 
human  society.  < 

lft.  Upon  the  supposition  -that   government  was- 
first  erected  by,   and  that  it  derives  all  its  just  aur 
thejrity  from,  resolutions -entered  into  by  a  Conven- 
tion of  the  people,  it  is  capable  of  being  presumed, 
that  many  points  were  settled,  by  that  convention, 
anterior  to  the  establishment  of  the  subsisting  legis- 
lature, an4  which  the  legislature,  consequently,   has 
np  right  to  alter,- or  interfere  with.     These  points 
are  called  the  fundamentals  of  the   constitution^  and 
as  it  is  impossible  to  determine  how  many,  or  tthat 
they  are,  the  -suggesting  of  any  such,  serves  ,extrefti6ly 
to   embarrass  the  deliberations  of  the  legislature,  and  • 
affords  a  dangerous  pfetente  for  difpytmg  the  author- 
ity of  the  laws.  It  was  this  sort  of  reasoning  (so  far  as  f 
reasoning  of  any  kind  was  employed  in  the  'question)  > 
that   produced   in  this -nation   the    doubt,  which  so 
much  agitated  the  minds  of  men  in  the  reign  of- the*/ 
second  Charles,  whether  an  Act  of  Parliament  could 
of  right  alter  or  limit  the  succession  of  the  crown. 

-6dly.  If  it  be  by  virtue  of  a  compact,  that  the  sub-  * 
ject  owes  obedience  to  civil  government,  it  will  fol-  _ 
low,  that  he  ought  to  abid<$  by  the  form  of  govern-  " 
raent  which  he  finds  established,  be  it  ever  so  absurd,  • 
or  inconvenient.  He  is  bound  *  by  his  bargain.  If  is  * 
not  permitretWto  any  man  -to  retreat  .from  his  engage-  * 
ment,  i^crely  because  he  finds- the*  performance  disad- 
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Yantageous,  or  because  hfe  has  an  opportunity  of  en- 
tering info  a  better.     This  law  of  contracts  is  univer-' 
sal  :  and  to  call  the  relation  between  the  sovereign 
and  the  Subjects  a  contract,  yet  not  to  apply  to  it   the 
rules,  or  allow  of  the  effects  of  a  contract,  is  an  arbi- 
trary use  of  names,  and  an  unsteadiness  in  reasoning,* 
which  can*  teach  nothing.    Resistance  to  the  encroatfj- 
merits  of  the  supreme  magistrate  may  be  justified  upon 
this  principle  ;  recourse  to   arms,  for  the  purpose  of 
bringing  about  an  amendment  to  the  constitution, 
never  can.     No  form  of  government  contains  a  pro- 
vision  for  its  own  dissolution  ;  and  few  governors  will 
consent  to  the  extinction,  or  even  to  any  abridgment 
of  their  own  power.    It  does  not  therefore  appear,  how 
despotic  governments  can   ever,  in  consistency  with 
the  obligation  of  the  subject,  be  changed,  or  mitigated. 
Despdlism  k  the  confutation  of  many  states  :  and 
wMlst  a   despotic  prince  exacts  from  his  subjects  th& 
most  rigorous  servitude,  according  to  this  account, 
he'  is  only  holding  them  to  their  agreement.  '  A  peo- 
ple may  vindicate,  by  force,  the  rights  which  the  con- 
stitution has  left  them  ;  but  every  attempt  to  narrovfr 
the  prerogative  of  the  crown,  by  new  limitations,  and 
in  opposition  to  the  will  of  the  reigning  prince,  what- 
ever opportunities  may  '  invite,  or  success  follow  it, 
must  be  condemned  as  an  infraction  of  the  compact 
between  the  sovereign  and  the  subject. 

'3dly.  Every  violation  of  the  compact  on  the  part 
of  the  governor  releases  the  subject  from  his  allegi- 
ance, and  dissolves  the  government.  I  do  not  per- 
ceive how  we  can  avoid  this  consequence,  if  we 
found  th&  duty  of  allegiance  upon  compact,  and 
confess  any  analogy  between  the  iocial  compact  and 
other  contracts.  In  private  contracts,  the  violation 
and  non-performance  of  the  conditions,  by  one  of 
the  parties,  vacates  the  obligation  of  the  othey. 
Now  the  terms  and  .articles  bf  the  social  compact, 
being  no  where  extant  or  expressed  ;  the  rights  and 
offices  of  the  administrator  of  an  empire  being  sa 
many  and  various  ;  the  imaginary  and  controverted 
line  of  his  prerogative  being  so  liable  ro  be?  over- 
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crery  such  tr^rewoi  *m«wntfi  »t<*  a  ibr jgtnactif 
the  .gwerrnnajt,  mil  a>we<p*e|itty  WthoflB**  tfc* 
pwplft  to  vhM^w.  jb«r  oMi«wf  *ad  pmride  ftp 
ttemsehres  by  tw  .*ettfcp>«t,  would  Andngen  tfa* 
stability  of  ipneiy  political  fofcrici&the  i»tldt  an* 
Win  feet  »faayfr  support  tte<JiiBfe^3B^  atfpi* 
of  stdkioiis  4eat|LmQtian*.  ;Jf  occaakwhaw  arisen,** 
^cb  this  plea: hi^bwiiTewEtedio^h  justice  a*4 
4»cce«&,  tbey.hfwheto  oc«raw«&,  'in  vhdch  antohi* 
tfcm  tv^s  *fefta^lecfapanx>th^.  and  plainer  praytphqi 
TSb*plcaittetf'.ii^3at  alb  timta/capttoiM^and  «twfeu  9 

^^frund^linti^  kibe 

application,  wp  assignors  thMft^ 
j»t!«fiifcdipgl^,^m^Wttii;<^  ©COD,  MlKM>t»S1P£€L 

f  .»&ityttq^J)7  iwhi^iA^wigjwitnr  proeeodt  *»efc* 
and  direct,  *  frw*h*i*iU>  o|  Go&tftattbe  btppinetq 
ofhrnmnl^beipnnrw^d  j'W^s^^iirststip, 
*np^th*4ennd9*to^  thi*  faut?«£  neryiisftre 

alroonduato©,  *  <DiyH^okty^^owhic«scte: that  md  £* 
vrthisns  .'tfcenaewad .3jmpimm*+.  fc:<2itil  aocacrie* 
qmatt  ^'i^^tt, /mdfi««  »  «aeit»  tte  ifatfrest^of 
<Ae^)Jc/$acifty  te'tntinr  upon  «ety  j**r  awfc 
member  of  ft  •/'  ihis  is  tfce  third  sup,  and  conducts; 
19*  id  t&e?cenrlti6km,  namely*  ^  that  «o  long  aaiher 
lateoestrtf  thn.  fthda  society  requitm  it,  tfaaris,  sa 
lap^  ;w  the  established  g^  resisted: 

oucfamged,  /qatfeatft  public,  inconveniency r  it  is  the 
^fttof  God  ^whicln  .triV  umrensally  determines  retro 
4fc}4bat'4l|Br  fetfaMWidl  goTcnuwak  be?  obeyed,??; 

2  ^ftus* principle  beifg*  admitted*  die  jnatire  iof seweijl 
p#(d<hsbr  cat*  o£  redimnce,  i*  reduced'  to  a  corona* 
tation  of  the  quantity  v§  tte  danger  and  grievance  « 
tJ»8aR^^swte,rai^be£'tke  ptotefcifity  and  axpdhsi'of 
tf&rmfagiifrp* &te other*:  ■  /  •'  ■   ~   ■ 

ffJtot vktf slmH* judjje of this  &  We  answer,  **  jfrmjr 
mania*  tootattf^  jb  contentions  between  the  a©*. 
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anirjfcg  wftjject,  the  jpanies « admowfedgc  «• 
feonuewadbiftrater^  and  it  woirfAbeabiurdtoTrtif 
«b*  daman**  ^dtw»  whose  wttloct  has^ttm&od  ttai* 
yesuonyaqd  'cmkammmm  tossa*, awthoaitft  and  £sttj 
arfe  imqagltateLy  xonqeroed  In  It.  The  danger  of  t*t 
i»ff{ajidabo8e  ferino  tAjectSpn  to  the  mid  w  SKpedk 
amjr*  because  esraiy  rather  cala«  liabte  to*he  some  W 
greater;  Hmiara^.rufe  that  can  be  propounded  up^ 
ttaf&o  aabject  (like  all  rales  indeed  which  septal  tio,  or 
tyiid ,  the  .toiaaeiettce))  most  m  the  application  dipouft 
upon  faoaatejuiigment.  it  «wp  be  observed*  bow 
ever,^t  fc:«roght  eqaaliy  to  be  aaceuntad  the  «ser« 
ewe  of  a  man'*  private  judgment,  whether  he  be  do* 
tfltmksnt hey! reasonings  and  cendaspena -of*  bit  <Ata» 
ariaufemfrtob^^^  ]**£ 

vklediiebeiratoaho^ 

t;  W*^ro©ced*o,pouit  oaLaBtneeaiy  bat  important 
inferences,  which  result  from  dir-csafesrftaiiofc-ei 
/*^^#tf«a^ttnlhep^  efeU implied  oampwtft, 
promises^  oif  coofreMrtidna  •  uthatsuisMer  • . 

I.  Irmay  be~as amah  a  dtiey,-afcOBe;ifcM,  tomb* 
go*en»«VarJfcb&  another,  ttvobey  it****  wit; 
wheBcrec  tborejadafcotage  wiltyrawifr  tspudepi,  aoeeofe 
to  the  oottomnky  fn—mrawttawc^  *b»n>mischtrf<  •  — 
t  fib  IWiwefidnafaerf  nssbtaima,  arthe  Ivtfetoa* 
o£ at  rewdt,ydoee  ne*  depend -alone*  upon  tber  £riarv 
anoe^fcfciesustakijfcd  br  liaise^  but  als^rupodthtt: 
prbbable  ekpenseand  eymt-of  Ae  cemtest*  The* 
who  concerted  the  iwrofoonia  England  were  josh* 
fttble  in  tbtir>€onnsalffj  bSoausa -from  the  appam*: 
diapositioiiof  themattoa,  and  theetrength  and  dkanf 
acter  ©£ theparties  engaged*  the  measure  %a*  likMy 
to  behrenght  abnatwiih ijtttenaischicf  or  bloodA**^ 
whereas,  it  might  haw  been  a  question  vn&i  mtiotf 
friends  of  their  country,  whether  thai  inromi  tfien 
endured  and  threatened,  would  have  autnoriaedtbe: 
renewal  of  a  doubtful  mil  iwr. 

IJL  Irregularity  in  the  fiwt  foundation  of  a  a&Mi? 
or  subsequent  violence,  fraud,  Or  injustice  in  g&faf: 
poase&ibn  of  the  supreme'  pbwer,  arenbt  dufficJent 
aeasone  fer  resistaace,  after  the  goverbasent  k  \mtot 
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peaceably  settled,  -No  subject*  6f  the  Brtf&h  empvr* 
conceives  himself  engaged  to  vindicate  the  justice  of 
the  Norman  claim;  or  conquest,  or  apprehend*-  that 
bis  duty  in  any  manner  depends  upon  that  contra* 
yersy.  So  likewise  if  the  House  of  Lancaster,  or  evetf 
the  posterity  of  Cromwell,  had  been  at  this  day  seated: 
upon  the  throneof  England,  we  should  have  been  » 
little  concerneA^to  inquire  how  the  founder  of  the 
&mily  came  there.  No  civil.,  contests  are  so  futile, 
although  none  have  been  so  furious  and  sanguinary, 
as  those  which  are  excited  .by  a  disputed  succession.' 
IV.  Not  every  invasion4  of  the-  subjects  rights,  or 
liberty,  or  »of  the  constitution  ;  not  every  breach  of 
promise,  or  of  oath  ;  not  evay  stretch  of  prerogative, 
abuse  of 'power,  or  neglect  of  duty  by  the  chief 
magistrate,  or  by  .the  whole  or  any  branch  of  the  le- 
gislative body,  justifies  resistance,  unless  these  crimes 
drajp  after  them  public  consequences  of  sufficient 
magnitude  to  outweigh  the  evils  of  civil  disturbance; 
Nevertheless,  every  violation  of  the  constitution? 
ought  to  be  watched  with  jealousy,  and' resented  as 
such,  -beyond  what  the  quantity  of  estimable  damage 
would  requireor  warrant  ;■  became  a  known  and  set- 
tled usage  of  governing  affords  the  only  security 
against  the  enormities  of  uncontrolled  dothinion,  and 
because  this  security  is  weakened  by  every  encroaclw 
merit  which  is  made  without  opposition,  or  opposed 
without  effect.      • 

,4  V.  No  usage,  law,  or  authority  whatever,  is  so 
btjiding  that  it  need  or  ought  to  be  continued,  when 
it' may  be  changed  with  advantage  to  the  community. 
The  family  of  the  prince,  the  order  of  succession*,  the 
prerogative  of  the  crown,  the  form  and  parts  of  the 
legislature,  together  with  the  respective  powers,  ofr 
fice,  duration  and  mutual  dependency  of  the  several 
parts,  are  all  onlyso*  many  /aws,  mutable  like  other 
laws  whenever  expediency  requires,  either  by  the  <n** 
denary  set  of  the  legislature,  or,  if  the  occasion  de- 
serve it,  by  the  interposition  of  the  people.  These 
points  ajre  wont  to  be  approached  with  a  kind  of 
awe  ; .  thev  arc  represented  to  the  mind  as*  principles 
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of  iitt^oohslit«tioili  Settled  toy  our  ancestors*  and,*  be* 
iag*etded,  to-be  no  ihore  committed  to  innovation* 
or  defapte^  as  foundations  never  to 'be  stirred yv& 
the  terjns .  and  conditions  of  'the  social  compdct,  to* 
whiclr  every  citizen  of  the  state  has  engaged  his  fidelP 
ty^byvvirtue  of  a  promise,  which  h»  cannot  now  recalL 
Such  reasons  haye  no  place  in  our- system ;  to  tia,'  if1 
t&are\be.  any  good  reason  for  treating  these  with! 
more  .deference  and  respect  than  other  laws,  it  te,i 
qither  the  advantage  of  the  present  -constitution  of 
government  (which,  reason  must  be  of  different  force 
in  different  countries)  or  because  in  all  <cotisfries,  it 
ijoE importance,  that  the  form  and  usage  of  govern- 
ing be  acknowledged  an  I  understood,  as  well  by  the 
governors  as  by  th§  governed,  and  because  the  sel-C 
demerit  is  changed,- the  more*  perfectly  it  will  be- 
known  by  both,  sides. 

:  VI.  As  all  civil  obligation  is  resolved  into  expedk; 
ency^  what,  it  tfiay  be  aiked,  is   the  difference*  be- } 
tweenthe  obligation  of  an  Englishman  and  a  French-* 
man  ?  or,  why  is  a  Frenchman  bound  in  conscience ' 
to  bear  any  thing  from  his  king,  which  an  EnglHh* 
man  would  not  be  bouftd  to  bear*  Ante  the  obliga-*> 
tipn.of  both  is  founded  in  the  same  reason?  Their- 
conditions*- may  differ,  but  their  rights^  according  tof 
tips-'- account,  should  seemr  to  be  eqtta&y  and  yet  we* 
af e*  accustomed  to  speak  of  the  rigfos  as  wfell  as  of  the; 
happfagteof  a  free  people,  compared  with- what  be-; 
lang  tp.the  subjects-of  -absolute  monarchies  v  -how, 
ywi  will  say,  can  this  comparison  be  explained,  unless* 
\ve  refer  to  a  difference  in  the  compacts,  by  which  ; 
they  are  respectively  bound  ? — rThisis  a  fair  question/ 
and  the  answer  to  it  will  afford  a  further  illustration; 
o£  our .  principles.     We  admit  then,  that  there  are^* 
nftny  things  which  a  Frenchman  is  bound  in  con<~* 
science,  as  well  a$  by  coertion,  to  endure  at  the  hand&i 
o£  his  prinoe,  to  which  an  Englishman  would  not "be ~ 
obliged  to  submit  j  but  we  assert,  that  it  is  for  these  - 
two  reasons  alone  \  first,  because  the  same  act  of  the/ 
prince,-  is  not  the  same  grievance  where  it  is  agreea*  * 
hie  to  the  constitution,  and  wheroifr infringes  it :  fie-  • 
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stffcttjtafcl*  Refitttano*  caanofc  W  attempjbed  wi&i 
«|U91e  h*itet  *$  success*  or  with  tba  same  pvoqfedt  aft 
TOerongr  support  front  others,  where  the  peoples* 
saocpoalfed  to  thmt  sufferings,*  as-  vfere  they1  anr 
abmedby  innova&dn.  la  thlawey,  and  novocbefe-* 
wise>  the  sublets  *f  different  states  pcisses*  different 
civil  rights ;  the  duty  of  obedience*  is  defined  by  dift 
fanent  botmdfujea;  and  the  point!  of  justifiable!  resist*  • 
ancQ  placed  at  different  partfcof  the  jftmh  of  strfFering; 
-~-all  which  i*>  taffitfientty  intelligible  without'  a  s©*> 
cfcl  compact 

.  VIJ.  "  The  intere*  of  the  whole  society  tsbmtfinff 
upon  e?vrfcry  part  of  it."    No*  rule,  6hort  of  this-,  wi8 
v  provide  for  the  stability  of  civil  goventtnent,  or  fcr 
the  pe*oe  and' safety  of  social  life.  '  Wherefore*  as  ixu» 
dividual  members  of  the  state  are  ilot  permitted  to' 
ptttsue  their  private  em&luirient;  to  the  prejndicte  of 
the  community,  s<y  is*  it  equally  a  consequence  of' 
thfe  raid,  that  no  particular  colony,  protitace,  town, 
or  district*  can  justly!  concert  rawisures  for  their  sepa* 
ra£fe'  interest,  which  shall  appear  at  the  same  time  to' 
dimmish   the  suta  of  prubhc   prosperity.     T  do  not 
mean*  thatritis-neettsarf  to  tl}e  justice  of  a!  measure, 
that  it  profit  each  ami  every  part  of  the  community  j 
far  a*the  hairiness  of  the  whole  may  he  iacreased^ 
whilst  thaffafc  some  parte  is  diminished*  it  is  possible, 
tfiar  therc*n4ti3t  of  one  part  of  an  empire  may  be- 
detrimental  to  some  oth&r  part,  and  yet  jyst,  previ*_ 
d#d  o^e  part  g pin  itfare  in  happiness*  than  the  other" 
purr  loses*  sq.  that  the  co rtirodn  weal  bfc  augment^  by. 
tbe change:  but  what  L affirm is,  thatthose-coimseW 
c*n  never  bie  reconciled  with  the  obligations  resulting: 
bom  civil  union,  which  cawso  the  whole  happines.  of. 
the  society,  to  be  impaired  for  the  convenience  of  a 
p*N4    Tftjs-concluskm*  is  appKcabfe  to   the  question 
of  iri^ht^  between  Great   Britain  and   her  revolted 
ceibafesv    Hfcd  I  been  an  American,  I  fhould  not  have  - 
thought  it  enough  to  liave  had  it  even  demonstrated*, 
tb#  a  separation  from  the  parent  state  would-produce 
effects  heneJidal  lo  America;  my  relation  to  that  state 
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tne^wKoIe  happme^  of  the  empire  was  likely  to  be- 
promoted  by  such  a  measure  I — Not  indeed  the  hap*, 
piness  of  every  part ;  that  was  oaot  negessaiy»JBar!  to* 
Qe  jexpected-^bijt  whether  what  Grqat  Britain  woulfL 
Ipse  by  the  separatjpi},  was  likely  to  he  compensated.  tow 
the,  joint  stpck  of  happiness,. by  the  advances,  which" 
America    weyjld  "" receive  from, it,    .yhe  contested^ 
claims  of  sovereign  states,  .and  their  rempte  (depeo-v 
dences,  jnay  be  submitted  to .  the  adjudication. q£  this" 
rule   with. njptual   safety.     A  public  advantage  la . 
measured  by  the  advantage  which  each  individual- 
receivjes,  and  by  the  number  of  those,  who  receive.it. 
A  public  evil  is.  compounded  of  the  same  proper*., 
tions. _  Whilst*,  therefore,  a  colony  is  small, .  or  a-1 
province  thinly  inhabited,  if  a  competition  of  in*: 
terests.  arise  between  the  original  country  and .  their 
acquired  dominions,  the  former  ought  to  .be  prefer- . 
ried,  because  it  is  fit,  that,  if  one  must  jiecessarily  be : 
sacrificed,  the. less  give  place  to  the  greater ;,.  but* 
when,  by  an  increase,  of  population,  the  interest  o£. 
the  provinces  begins  to/ bear  a  considerable  proporT. 
tfon   ta  the  entire  interest  of  the  community,  it  is ^ 
possible  .thatlhey  may  suffer  so  inuch  by  their  sub-!, 
jection, -that  .hot  only^  theirs,  but  the  whole,  h^ppi-.* 
riess  of  the  empire  may  be  obstructed  by  their  union*;* 
The.  rule  and  principle  of  the  calculation  being  still  1 
the  same, .the  result. is  different ;  and  this  difference, 
begets,  a  new  situation,  which  entitles  the  siihordi:., 
nate  parts  of  the  state  to   more  equal  terms  of"  qonv . 
f?deration,_and,  if  these  be  refused,  to  independency.^ 


1  CHAPTER    IV. 

tHE  DUTY  OF  CIVIL  OBEDIENCE,  AS  ST^ 
:  TED  IN  THE  CHRISTIAN  SCRIPTURES. 

\     WE  affirm,  that,  as  to  the  extent  of our  civil ; 
rights  and  obligations,*  Christianity  hath  left  us  where 
she  found  us  j  that  she  hath  neither  altered  nor  as- 
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certtinedit;  that  the  New  Testament  contains  not 
one  passage,  which,  fairly  interpreted,  affords  either 
argument  or  objection  applicable  to  any  conclusion* 
upon  th*  subject,  that  are  deduced  from  the  law  and 
religion  of  nature. 

The  only  passages  which  have  been  seriously  al- 
leged in  the  controversy,  or  which  it  is  necessary 
for  us  to  state  and  examine,  are  the  two  following  ; 
the  one  extracted  from  St.  Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Ro- 
mans, the  other  from  the  First  General  Epistle  of  St* 
Peter. 

Romans  xiii.  1 — 7. 
"  Let  every  soul.be  subject  unto  the  higher  potf- . 
«rs.  For  there  is  no  power  but  of  God ;  the  pow- 
ers that  be,  are  ordained  of  God.  Whosoever  there* 
ford  resisted*  the  power,  resisteth  the  ordinance  of 
God :  and  they  that  resist,  shall  receive  to  them* 
l*lv?&  damnation.  For  rulers  are  not  a  terror  to 
tood  works,  but  to  the  evil.  Wilt  thou  then  not 
be  afraid  of  the  power  ?  .Do  that  which  is  good* 
and  thou  shalt  have  praise  of  the  same :  for  he  is  the 
minister  of  God  to  .thee  for  good.  But  if  thou  do 
that  which  is  evil,  be  afraid  ;  for  he  beareth  not  the 
sword  in  vain  :  for  he  is  the  minister  of  God,  a  re* 
venger  to  execute  wrath  upon  him  that  doeth  evil. 
Wherefore  ye  must  needs  be  subject,  not  only  for 
wrath,  but  also  for  conscience  sake.  For,  for  this  cause 
pay  you  tribute  also  :  for  they  are'  God's  ministers, 
attending  continually  upon  this  very  thing.  Ren- 
der therefore  to  all  their  dues :  tribute  to  whom 
tribute  is  due,  custom  to  whom  custom,  fear  te 
whom  fear,  honour  to  whom  honour.1* 

1  Peter  h.  13—18. 
"  Submit  yourselves  to  every  ordinance  of  man 
for  the  Lord's  sake :  whether  it  be  to  the  king  as 
supreme ;  or  unto  governors,  as  unto  them  that  are 
sent  by  Mm  for  the  punishment  of  evil  doers,  and  for 
♦the  praise  of  them  that  do  well.  For  so  is  the  will 
of  God,  that  with  well-doing  ye  may  put  to  silence 
the  ignorance  of  foolish  men:  as  free,  and  not  using 
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yo**r  liberty  (bra  cfoak  of  maliciousness,  but  sis  the 
servants  ot  God." 

To  cao&prehend  the  proper  import  of  these  in*, 
structiorts,  let  the  reader  reflect,  that  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  civil  obedience  there  are  two  questions :  the 
first^  whether  to  obey  government  be  a  moral  duty  - 
apd  obligation  upon  the  conscience  at  all ;  the  sec-/ 
ond?  bow  far*  and  to.  what  cases,  that  obedience 
ought  to  extend ;— that  the$e  two  questions  are  so  dis- 
tinguishable in  the  imagination,  that  it  is  possible  to 
treat  of  the  one,  without  any  thought  of  the  other $ 
and  lastly,  that  if  expressions  which  relate  to  one  of 
these  questions  be  transferred  and  applied  to  the  oth- 
er, it  is  with  great  danger  of  giving  them  a  significa- 
tion very  different  from  the  author's  meaning.     This 
distinction  is  not  only  possible,  but  natural.     If  I  met 
frith   a  person,  who  appeared  to  entertain  doubts^ 
whether  civil  obedience  were  a  moral  duty,  which 
ought  to  be  voluntarily  discharged,  or  whether  it 
were  not  a  mere  submission  to  force,  like  that,  which- 
we  yield  to  a  robber,  who  holds  a  pistol  to  our  breast,' 
I  should  represent  to  Mm  the  use  and  offices  of  civil 
government,  the  end  and  the  necessity  of  civil  sub- 
jection ;  or,  if  I  preferred  a  different  theory,  I  should 
explain  to  him  the  social  compact,  urge  him  with  the 
obligation  and  the  equity  of  his  implied  promise  ant£ 
tacit  consent  to  be  governed  by  the  laws  of  the  state 
from  which  he  received  protection  ;  or  I  should  ar- 
gue, perhaps,  that  nature  herself  dictated  the  law  of 
subordination*  when  she  planted  within  us  an  incli* 
nation  to  associate  with  our  species,  and  framed  us  _ 
with  capacities  so  various  and   unequal.     From  what- 
ever principle  I  set  out,  I  should  labour  to  infer  from 
it  this  conclusion,  "  That  obedience  to  the  state  is  to 
be  numbered  amongst  the  relative  duties  of  human 
life,  for  the  transgression  of  which  we  shall  be  ac- 
countable at  the  tribunal  of  divine  justice,  whether 
the  magistrate  be  able  to  punish  us  for  it  or  not  ;'* 
and  being  arrived  at  this  conclusion,  I  should  stop, 
having  delivered  the/  conclusion  itself,  and  through- 
out the   whole  argument  expressed  the   obedience, 
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which  I  inculcated,  in  the  tnost  general  and  ungual-  * 
ified  terms,  all  reservations  and  restrictions  being  su- 
perfluous, and  foreign  to  the  doubts  I  was  employed 
to  remove.  i 

If  in  a  short  time  afterwards,  I  should  be  accosted 
by  the  same  person,  with  complaints  of  public  griev- 
ances, of  exorbitant  taxes,  of  acts  of  cruelty  and  op- 
pression, of  tyrannical'encroachments  upon  the  «n~ 
dent  or  stipulated  rights  of  the  people,  and  should 
be  consulted  whether  it  were  lawful  to  revolt,  or 

{ustifiabie  to  join  in  an  attempt  to  shake  off  the  yoke 
>y  open  resistance ;  I  should  certainly  consider  my- 
self as  having  a  case  and  question  before  me  very  dif- 
ferent from  the  former.     I  should  now  define  and 
discriminate-     I  should  reply,  that  if  public  expedi- 
ency be  the  foundation,  it  is  also  the  measure  of  civil 
obedience ;  that  the  obligation  of  subjects  and  stiv- 
ereigns  is  reciprocal;  that  the  duty  of  allegiance, 
whether  it  be  founded  in  utility  or  compact,  is  nei- 
ther unlimited  nor  unconditional  ;   that  peace  may 
be  purchased  too  dear ;  that  patience  becomes  cul- 
pable pusillanimity,  when  it  serves  only  to  encourage 
our  rulers  to  increase  the  weight  of  our  burthen,   or 
to  bind  it  the  faster ;'  that  the  submission,  which. sur- 
renders the  liberty  of  a  nation,  and  entails  slavery 
.upon  future   generations,  is  enjoined  by  no  law  of 
rational  morality  :  finally,  I  should  instruct  the  inquir- 
er to  compare  the  peril  and  expense  of  his  enterprise , 
with  the  effects  it  was  expected  to  produce*  and  to 
make  choice   of  the  alternative,  by  which,  not  his 
.own  present  relief  or  profit,  but  the  whole  and  per- 
manent interest  df  the  state  was  likely  to  be  best-pro- 
moted,    If  any  one  who  had  been  present  at  both 
fhese  conversations  should  upbraid  me  with   change 
or  inconsistency  of  opinion,  should   retort  upon  me 
the  passive  doctrine  I  before  taught,  the  large  and 
absolute  terms  in  which  I  then   delivered  lessons  of 
obedience  and  submission,  I  should    account  myself 
unfairly  dealt  with.     I  should    reply,   that  the   only 
difference  which  the  language  of  the  two   conversa- 
tions piwwed  was,  that  I  added  now   many   excep- 
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ttons  and  limitations,  which  were  omitted  or  tm- 
thought  of  then  ;  that  this  difference  arose  naturally 
from  the  two  occasions,  such  exceptions  being  as 
necessary  to  the  subject  of  our  present  cpnference,  as 
they  would  have  been  superfluous  and  unseasonable 
in  the  former.  mi 

Now  the  difference  in  these  two  conversations  is 
precisely  the  distinction  to  be  taken  in  interpreting 
those  passages  of  scripture,  concerning  which  we  are 
debating.  They  inculcate  the  duty,  they  do  not  de- 
scribe the  extent  of  it.  They  enforce  the  obligation 
by  the  proper  sanctions  of  Christianity,  without  in- 
tending either  to  ^enlarge  or  contract,  without  cdft-A 
sidering  indeed  the  limits  by  which  it  is  bounded. 
This  is  also  the  method,  in  which  the  same  Apostles 
enjoin  the  duty  of  servants  to  their  masters,  of  chil- 
dren to  their  parents,  of  wives  to  their  husbands. 
"  Servants,  be  subject  to  your  masters." — "  Children, 
obey  your  parents  in  all  things."-*-"  Wives,  submit 
yourselves  unto  your  own  husbands."  The  same 
concise  and  absolute  form  of  expression  occurs  in  all 
these  precepts ;  the  same  silence,  as  to  any  exceptions 
or  distinctions  ;  yet  no  one  doubts,  but  that  the  com- 
mands of  masters,  parents,  and  husbands,  are  often 
ao  immoderate,  unjust,  and  inconsistent  with  other 
obligations,  that  they  both  may  and  ought  to  be  re- 
sisted. In  letters  or  dissertations  written  professedly 
upon  separate  articles  of  morality,  we  might  with 
more  reason  have  looked  for  a  precise  delineation  of  * 
Our  duty,  and  some  degree  of  modern  accuracy  in 
the  rules  which  were  laid  down  for  our  direction  ; 
but  in  those  short  collections  of  practical  maxims, 
which  compose  the  conclusion,  or  some  small  portion, 
of  a  doctrinal  or  perhaps  controversial  epistle,  we 
cannot  be  surprised  to  find  the  author  more  solicitous 
to  impress  the  duty,  than  curious  to  enumerate  ex- 
ceptions. 

The  consideration  of  this  distinction  is  alone  suffi- 
cient to  vindicate  these  passages  of  scripture  from 
any  explanation,  which  may  be  put  upon  them,  in 
fevour  of  an  unlimited  passive  obedience.     But  if  we 
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he  permitted  to  assume  a  s**pppwtioa,  wki<#i  waity. 
Commentators  proceed  upon  as  a  certainty,  that  the 
first  Christians  privately  cherished  an  opmioH,  that* 
their  Conversion  to  Christianity  entitled  them  to  new: 
immunities,  to  an  exemption  as  of  right  (however  - 
they  might  give  way  to  necessity)  from  the  authority! 
of  the  Roman  sovereign,  tre  are  furnished  with  a 
still  more  apt  and  satisfactory  interpretation  of  the 
Apostle's  words.     The    two  passages  apply  with" 
great  propriety  to  the  refutation  of  this  error  j  they 
teach  the  Christian  convert  to  obey  the  magistrate 
u  for  the  Lord's  sake,"— *<  not  only  for  wrath,  but  for 
conscience  sake  }"— •«  that  there  is  no  power  but 
of  God  •" — "  that  the  powers  that  be,"  eventhe  pres- 
ent rulers  of  the  Roman  empire,  though  heathens 
and  usurpers,  seeing  they  are  in  possession  of  the  actu- 
al and  necessary  authority  of  civil  government,  "  are 
ordained  of  God,"  and,  consequently,  entitled  to  re- 
ceive obedience  from  those  who  profess  themselves 
*  the  peculiar  servants  of  God,  in  a  greater  (certainly 
not  in  a  less^  degree,  than  from  any  others.    They 
briefly  describe  the  office  of  civil  governors,  •"  the 
punishment  of  evil  doers,  and  the  praise  of  them  that 
do  well  5"  from  which  description  of  the  use  ojF  gov- 
ernment, they  justly  infer  the  duty  of  subjection, 
which  duty,  being  as  extensive  as  the  reason  upon 
which  it  is  founded,  belongs  to  Christians  no  less 
than  to  the  heathen   members  of  the  community. 
If  it  be  admitted,  that  the  two  Apostles  wrote  with  a 
view  to  this  particular  question,  it  wilt  be  confessed, 
that  their  words  cannot  be  transferred  to  a  questioa 
totally  different  from  this,  with  any  certainty  of  car- 
rying along  with  us  their  authority  and  intention. 
There  exists  no  resemblance  between  the  case  of  a 
primitive  convert,  who  disputed'  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Roman  government  over  .a  disciple  of  Christian- 
ity, and  his,  who,  acknowledging  the  general  author- 
ity of  the  state  over  all  its  subjects,  doubts,  whether 
that  authority  be  not,  in  some  important  branch  of 
it,  so  ill  constituted  or  abused,  as  to  warrant  the  en- 
deavours of  the  people  to  bring  about  a  reformatio** 
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fey  force ;  por  can  We  judge  what  reply  the  Apostles 
would  have  made  to  this  second  question,  if  it  had 
been  proposed  to  them,  from  any  thing  they  havfe- 
delivered  upon  the  Jirs  t ;  any  more  than  in  the  two  . 
consultations  above  described,  it  could  be  known  be- 
forehand, what  I  would  say  in  the  latter,  from  thfe 
answer  which  I  gave  to  the  former. 

'The  only  defect  in  this  account  is,  that  neither  the 
scriptures,  nor  any  subsequent  history  of  the  early 
ages  of  the  church,  furnish  any  direct  attestation  of 
the  existence  of  such  disaffected  sentiments  amongst 
the  primitive  converts.  They  supply  indeed  some 
circumstances,  which  render  probable  the  opinion, 
that  extravagant  notions  of  the  political  rights  of  the 
Christian  state  were  at  that  time  entertained  by  many 
proselytes  to  the  religion.  From  the  question  pro- 
posed to  Christ,  "  1$  it  lawful  to  give  tribute  unto 
Caesar  ?"  it  may  be  presumed  that  doubts  had  been 
started  in  the  Jewish  schools  concerning  the  obliga- 
tion, or  even  the  lawfulness,  of  submission  to  the  Ro- 
man yoke.  The  accounts  delivered  by  Josephus,  of 
various  insurrections  of  the  Jews  of  that  and  the  fol- 
lowing age,  excited  by  this  principle,  or  upon  this 
pretence,  confirm  the  presumption.  .  Now,  as  the 
Christians  were  at  first  chiefly  taken  from  the  Jews, 
confounded  with  them  by  the  rest  of  the  world,  and, 
from  the  affinity  of  the  two  religions,  apt  to  interr 
,  mix  the  doctrines  of  both,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered 
;#,  that  a  tenet,  so  flattering  to  the  self-imr>ortance  of 
those  who  embraced  it,  fhould  have  been  communi- 
gated  to  the  new  institution.  Again,  the  teachers^  of 
Christianity,  amongst  the  privileges  which  their  re- 
ligion co/iferred  upon  its  professors,  were  wont  to 
extol  the  "  liberty  into  which  they  were  called"— -"  in 
which  Christ  had  made  them  tree."  This  liberty, 
which  was  intended  of  a  deliverance  .  from  the  •  vari- 
ous servitude,  in  which  they  had  heretofore  lived, 
to  the  domination  of  sinful  passions,  to  the  supersti- 
tion of  the  Gentile  idolatry,  or  the  incumbered  ritu- 
al of  the  Jewish  dispensation,  might  by  some  be  in- 
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straint,  which  was  imposed  by  an  authority  merely 
human.  At  least  they  might  be  represented  by  their 
enemies  as  maintaining  notions  of  this  dangerous 
tendency.  To  some  error  or  calumny  of  this  kind, 
the  words  of  St.  Peter  seem  to  allude :  "  For  so  is 
the  will  of  God,  that  with  well-doing  ye  may  put 
to  silence  the  ignorance  of  foolish  men  :  as  free,  and 
not  using  your  liberty  for  a  cloak  of  maliciousness, 
(i.  e.  sedition)  but  a3  the  servants  of  God."  After 
all,  if  any  one  think  this  conjecture  too  feebly  sup- 
ported by  testimony,  to  be  relied  upon  in  the  inter- 
pretation of  scripture,  he  will  then  revert  to  the  con- 
siderations alleged  in  the  preceding  part  of  this 
Chapter. 

After  so  copious  an  account  of  what  we  apprehend 
to  be  the  general  design  and  doctrine  of  these  much 
agitated  passages,  little  need  be  added  in  explanation 
of  particular  clauses.  St.  Paul  has  said,  "  Whosoever 
resisteth  the  power,  resisteth  the  ordinance  of  God.** 
This  phrase,  "  the  ordinance  of  God/'  is  by  many  so 
interpreted,  as  to  authorize  the  most  exalted  and  su- 
perstitious ideas  of  the  regal  character.  Bin,  surely^ 
such  interpreters  have  sacrificed  truth  to  adulation. 
For,  in  the  first  place,  the  expression,  as  used  by  St. 
Paul,  is  just  as  applicable  to  one  kind  of  government;; 
and  to  one  kind  of  succession,  as  to  another— to  the 
elective  magistrates  of  a  pure  republic,  as  to  an  abso- 
lute hereditary  monarch.  In  the  next  place*  it  is 
jpot  affirmed  of  the  supreme  magistrate  exclusively, 
that  he  is  the  ordinance  of  God  ;  the  title,  whatever 
it  imports,  belongs  to  every  inferior  officer  of  the 
state  as  much  as  to  the  highest.  The  divine  right  of 
kings  is,  like  the  divine  right  of  other  magistrates— - 
the  law  of  the  land,  or  even  actual  and  quiet  posses- 
sion of  their  office  ;  a  right  ratified,  we  humbly  pre- 
sume, by  the  divine  approbation,  so  long  as  obedi- 
ence to  their  authority  appears  to  be  necessary  or  con- 
ducive to  the  common  welfare.  Princes  are  ordaiif- 
ed  of  God  by  virtue  only  of  that  general  decree,  By 
which  he  assents,  and  adds  the  sanction  of  his  will,  to 
every  law  of  society,  which  promotes  his  own  pur- 
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p>ofc»  iHe  communication  of  human  happiness  :  ac* 
4p*dirig  to  which  idea  of  their  origin  and  constitu- 
tor (and  without  any  repugnancy  to  the  words  of 
St..  BmJL)  they  are  by  St,  Peter  denominated  the  or* 
dimanci -of  man. 


-*   .  .  .  CHAPTER  V. 

OF  CIVIL  LIBERTY. 

dJFFL  E&ertyis  the  not  being  restrained  by  any 

jLow9  but  what  conduces  in  a  greater  degree  to  the  pub* 
lie  weffare. 

To  do  what  we  will  is  natural  Kberty  ;  t&  do  what 
we  will,  consistently  with  the  interest  of  the  commu- 
nity to  which  we  belong,  is  civil  liberty ;  that  is  to  say, 
the  only  liberty  to  be  desired  in  a  state  of  civil  society. 

t  should  wish,  no  doubt,  to  be  allowed  to  act  in  ev- 
ery instance  as  I  pleased  j  but  I  reflect  that  the  rest  al- 
so of  mankind  would  then  do  the  same  j  in  which 
state  of  universal  independence  and  self-direction,  1 
should  meet  with  so  many  checks  and  obstacles  to 
nay  own  will,  from  the  interference  and  opposition 
of  other  men's,  that  not  only  my  happiness,  but  my 
liberty ^  would  be  less,  than  whilst  the  whole  commu- 
nity were  subject  to  the  dominion  of  equal  laws. 

The  boasted  liberty  of  a  state  of  nature  exists  only 
In  a  state  of  solitude.  In  every  kind  and  degree  of 
union  and  intercourse  with  his  species,  it  is  possible 
|hat  the  liberty  of  the  individual  may  be  augmented 
by  the  very  laws  which  restrain  it :  because  he  may 
gain  more  from  the  limitation  of  other  men's  free- 
dom than  he  suffers  by  the  diminution  of  his  own. 
Natural  liberty  is  the  right  of  common  upon  a  waste ; 
livil  liberty  is  the  safe,  exclusive,  unmolested  enjoy- 
jnent  of  a  cultivated  inclosure. 
,  The  definition  of  civil  liberty  above  laid  down,  im- 
ports that  the  laws  of  a  free  people  impose  no  restraint 
upon  the  private  will  of  the  subject,  which  do  not 
conduce  in  a  greater  degree  to  the  public  happiness : 
T  T 
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by  which  it  is  intimated,  l;  that  restraiitt  littetf  i* 
an  evil ;  2.  that  this  evil  ought  to  be  overbalanced 
by  some  public  advantage  ;  3.  that  the  proof  of >thi» 
advantage  lies  upon  the  legislature  y  4.  that  a  law  be* 
ing  found  to  produce  no  sensible  good  effects,  ^  is  a 
sufficient  reason  for  repealing  it,  a§  adverse  and  inju- 
rious  to  the  rights  of  a  free  citizen,  without  demand* 
ing  specific  evidence  of  its  bad  effects.  This  maxim 
might  be  remembered  with  advantage  in  a  revision 
of  many  laws  of  this  country  ;  especially  of  the  game 
laws  $  of  the  poor  laws,  so  far  as  they  ley  restrictions 
upon  the  poor  themselves-— of  the  laws  against,  papists 
and  dissenters :  and,  amongst  people  enamoured  to 
excess  and  jealous  of  their  liberty,  it  seems  a  maper 
of  surprise  that  this  principle  has  been  so  imperfectly 
attended  to.  ' 

The  degree  of  actual  liberty  always  bearing;  ac«f 
cording  to  this  account  of  it, '  a  reversed  proportion 
to  the  number  and  severity  of  the  restrictions  which 
are  either  useless,  or  the  utility  of  which  does '  not 
outweigh  the  evil  of  the  restraint ;  it  follows  that 
everjr  nation  possesses  some,  no  nation  perfect  liber- 
ty ;  that  this  liberty  may  be  enjoyed  under  every 
form  of  government ;  that  it  mdy  be  impaired  in- 
deed, of  increased,  but  that  it  is  neither  gained,  nor 
lost,  nor  recovered,  by  any  single  regulation,  change, 
or  event  whatever  ;  that,  consequently,  those  popu- 
lar phrases  which  speak  of  a  free  people  ;  of  "a  nation 
of  slaves  •,  which  call  one  revolution  the  era  df  lib- 
erty ;  or  another  the  loss,  of  it ;  with  many  expressions 
of  a  like  absolute  form,  are  intdligible  only  in  i 
comparative  sense.  ;  .   .   .  .  w 

Hence  also  we  are  enabled  to  apprehend  the  di&> 
tinction  between  personal  and  civil  liberty.  A' citizen 
of  the  freestrepublic  in  the  world  may  be  imprison* 
ed  for  Kis  cfJriies  ;  and  though  his  personal  freedom 
be  restrained  by  bolts  and  fetters,  so  long  as  his  coim 
fuiement  is  the  effect  of  a  beneficial  public  law,  his 
civil  liberty  is  not  invaded.  If  this  instance  appear 
dubious,  the  following  will  be  plainer.  A  passenger 
from  the  Levant,  who,  upon  Ins  return  t<£  England, 
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^ouJ4^e  conveyed  to  a  lazaretto  by  an  order  o^ 
<yi«trfrntH?e»  with  whatever  impatience  he  might  de-; 
$&e  im  eolarg^ment,  and  though  he  saw  a  guard' 
pla^da*  tfye  dopr^Q:  pppo^e  his  ©scape,  gar  even 
a^dy7to-drstXQy  W  Ufe>  *f  Jie  attempted  itv  would 
l^qJij  accuse  government  <$  .encroaching  upon  his 
^yii^^donx; ,  x&y^fitygfyt,  perhaps,  be  '«U  the  while 
gpqgr^ljjt^  at  length  fet  his 

fppt>  ag£int  in  a  laud  of  liberty.    The  manifest  expe- 
d^e^fy^t^ie;  measure  ,uot  only  justifies  it,  but  rec: 
9flf  lk&  *ta  ^10^t  °<"ous  confinement  with  the  perfect 
ppssession,  and  the  loftiest  { notions  of  civil  liberty* 
And  if  this  be  true  of  the  coercion  of  a  prison,  that 
it  is  compatible  with  2  state  of  civil  freedom,  it  cannot 
jsjkU  reason  be  disputed  of  thp$e  more  moderate  con* 
Attaints  which  the  ordinaryMoperation  of  £oyenigienf 
imposes  upon  the  will  of  the  individual.*  it  is  not 
iKe  rigour,  but  the  inexpediency  of  laws  anci  act?  pf 
authority,,  which  makes  them 'tyrannical.  ~ 
.  There  is  another  idea  of  civil  liberty,  which,  though 
neither  sp pimple,  nor  ,sqv,  accurate  as   the  former9 
agrees  better  with  the  signification,  which  the  usage 
of  common  discourse,  as  well  as  the  example  of  man^ 
jrespectatle  writers  upon  t^e  subject;' /h^s'  affixed  to 
the  term. ''  This  idea  places  liberty  in  .security  j.  mak- 
ing it  to  consist  not  merely  in  an  actual  exemption 
from  the  constraint  of  useless  and  noxious  l^ws  and 
acts  of  dominion,,  but  in  being  free  from  the  danger 
of  having   any  such  hereafter  imposed  or   exercised* 
^Thus,  speaking  of  the  political  state  of  modern  Eu- 
rope, we  are  accustomed  to  say  of  Sweden,f  that  she 
hath  lost  her  liberty  by  the  revolution  which   lately 
took  place  in  that  country  j  and  yet  we  ,-are  assured 
that  the  people  continue  to  be  governed  by  the  same 
laws  as  before,  or  by  others  which  are  wi^ej,  milder, 
and  more  equitable.     What  then  have-  they  lost  ? 
They  have  lost  the  power  and  functions  of  their  di. 
et ;  tbs  constitution  of  their  states  and  orders,  whqsfe 
deliberations  aqd  concurrence  were  required  Jn   tlie 
formation  and*  establishment  of  every  public  law^ 
and  thereby  have    parted   with  the  security  which 
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they  possessed  against  ariyatte^>te,'of  th£  4£ft*Wfto 
harrass  Us  subjects,  by  oppressive  aftd  tfedess  eaterttex* 
of  prerogative.  The  Ibss  6fthfe  security  wed&kmW 
inate  the  '  loss  6f  liberty.  Th^y  haVe  changed  iiot- 
their  laws,  but  their  legislature;  not  their' enjoy* 
ment,  but  their  safety  ;  riot  their  present  barthetts,* 
but  their  prospects  of  future  grievance:  and  thf* 
we  pronounce  a  change  from  the  condition  of' free- 
men to  that  of  slaves.  In  like  maimer,  fb  our  6##: 
country,  rfie  act  of  parliament," in  the  reigh'  of  ffenry 
the  Eighth,  which  gave  to  the  king's  proclamation  4t& 
fdrce  of  law,  has  prbperly  been  called  k  Complete  and 
formal  surrender  of  the  liberty  of  the  xiatidn  ;  arid 
would  have  been  so,  although  no  proclamation  'Wetfe 
issued  in  pursuance  of  these  heW  ftowers,  or  ffone'btit 
what  was  recommended  by  the  highest  wisdoni  and 
utility.  \The  security  was  gone.  Were  it  probable^ 
that  ffie  welfare  and  accommddation  of '  thfe  people 
would  b$  as  *  studiously,  and  as  providently;  consult- 
ed in  the  edicts  of  a  despotic  prince,  as  by  the  resolu- 
tiphs  of  a  popular  assembly,  then  would  an  absolute 
form' of  government  be  n6  less  free  than  the  purest 
democracy.  The  different  degree  ef  care  and  knowl- 
edge of  the  public  interest  which  may  reasonably  be 
expected  ffpin  the  different  form  and'  composition  of 
the  legislature,  constitutes  the  distinction,  in  respect 
of  liberty,  as  well  between  these  two  extremes,  as  be- 
tween all  the  intermediate  modifications  of  civil  gov- 
ernment 

The  definitions  which  have  been  framed  of  civil 
fiberty,  arid  which  have  become  the  subject  of  much 
unnecessary  altercation,  are  most  of  them  adapted  td 
this  idea.  Thus  one  political  writer  makes  the  very 
essence  of  the  subject's  liberty  to  consist  in  his  being 
governed  by  no  laws  but  those  td  which  he  hath  ac* 
tually  consented  ;  another  is  satisfied  with  an  indi- 
rect and  virtual  consent,  another  again  places  civil 
liberty  in  the  separation  of  the  legislative  and  execu- 
tive offices  of  government  ; '  another  irt  the  being 
governed  by  law,  that  is,  by  kriofrn,  prec6nst?tuted> 
inflexible  rules  of  action  and  adjudication  ;  a  fifth  in 
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til*  4^ckiftve:tigttirf  thrpeofJeto  tax  themselves  by 
^M«r  «m  representative;   a  fixth  in  the  freedom 
attd-  purity  of  eleettoftt  of  representatives  j  a  seventh 
la  the  control  which- the  democratic  part  of  the  ctaw 
Sifeytion-  :  possesses  •  omr  the  military  e$tat}iishmanfc 
GoffcCferning  whifth*  and  some  .other  similar  account* 
qf  civil  liberty,  it  may  be  observed,  that  they  all  la? 
bour  under  one  inaccuracy,  via.  that  they  describe, 
apt  so  much  liberty  jtsejf,  a*  the  safe-guards  and  pre* 
aervatives4>f  liberty  :  for  example,  a  man's  being  gov* 
*raed  by  ne  laws,  but  those  to  which  he,  has*  given 
his  consent,  were  it  practicable,  is  no  otherwise  nece$~ 
mpyto  the  enjoraent  ofsciyil  liberty,  th^n  as  it 
rfo*ds  a  probable  security  against  the.  dictation  of 
kws,  imposing  superfluous  restrictions  upon  hie  pii- 
tate  will.    This  remark  is  ^applicable  *  to  the  *  est, 
The  diversity  of  these  definition*  will  not  surprise  us, 
when  we  consider  that -there  is  no  contrariety  or  op- 
position aintmgst  them<  whatever  j  for,  by  fcqw  many 
different  provisions  and  precautions  civil  liberty  is 
fenced  and  protected,  so  many  different  accounts  of 
liberty  itself,  dl  sufficiently  consistent  with  truth  and 
with  each  other,  may,  according  to  this  mode  of  ex- 
plaining the  term,  be  framed  and  adopted. 
'    Truth  cannot  be  offended  by  a  definition,  but  pro* 
priety  may.     In  which  view  tnose  definkione  of  libL 
erty  ought  to  be  rejected,  which,  by  making  that  es- 
sential to  civil  freedom  which  is  unattainable  in  ex* 
perience*,  inflame  expectations  that  can  never  be  grati- 
fied, and  disturb  the  public  content  with  complaints, 
which  no  wisdom  or  benevolence  of  government  can 
remorei 

It  will  not  be  thought  extraordinary,  that  an  idea, 
which  occurs  so  much  oftener  as  the  subject  of  pan* 
egyric  and  careless  declamation,  than  of  just  reason^ 
ittg  or  correct  knowledge  Should  be  attended  with 
uncertainty  and  confuaiori*;  or  that  it  should  be  found 
impossible  to  contrive  a  definition,  which  may  include 
the  numerous,  unsettled,  and  ever  varying  significa- 
tions, which  the  term  is  made  to  stand  for,  and  at  the 
same  time  accord  with  the  condition  and  experience 
of  social  life. 
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Of  the  two  ideas  that  fcfwfceen:  $tated .<£  tiiil  Wth 
erty, -whichever  we  assume  >and' whaterer  MteoriiRg 
we  found  upon  them,  canaeimimg;  its  extant,*?  ftajtuxe^ 
value  and  preservation,  thia  k  titeudODic^cttHrih^ 
f&i/  ■  people,  government,  and  >  cdnBtkutifrn*:  iff;  the 
/wj/y  which  makes  the  bcBLprow^wJa  for  the  (efttcfo 
iag  of  expedient  and  salutary  iawB..       ■.■■•  .<  ^  i    '>  t.i 

' I  II    jiiih;  III  i.:--.;^d 

;    CHAPTERS         "•••  4.  '      'r 
OF  DIFFERENT  FORMS  OF  GOVERNMENT* 

x\jS  a  series,  of  appeals  j mwt  be  finite*  there 
aece«arily, exists  in  .every  government  a  power  from 
whkh  the,  constitution  has  provided  no  appeal  J  and 
.which  power,  for  that  reason,  may  be  termed  -  ab*> 
kite,  omnipotent,  uncontrollable,  arbitrary,  despotic;; 
and  is  alike  to  in  all  countries.    .  i  ,  ^v  r>    v 

.  The  person,  or  assembly,  inr  whom  this  *powe»,*8* 
aides,  is  called  the  sovereign,  oar  the.supremp  fowsftof 
the  state*  »'*•■.•   v,r>-    .••:  -..  ,   .,- . 

Since  to  the  same  power  univeMklty  appertain*  th* 
office  of  iwttb&biBg  public ktw3,  ibis  called ; also  the 
legislature  of  >the  state.        .  .     .  \ .  ,:.  .*  •      t  t. 

- >  A  gcfvetriuaeiu receives imdenomination  from  the 
ibrm  of  the  tegjslaturel;  which  form  is  likewise  what 
we  comnfKmly/rmeafi  by  the  institution  of  a  country. 

Political  writers  enumerate  three-  principal  form* 
of  government,.' which,  however,  are  <  to  be  regarded 
rather  as  the  simple  forms,. by  some  combination  and 
intermixture  of  which  all  actual  governments  are  conv 
posed,  than  as  any  where  existing  in  a  pure  and  eie* 
j&entary  state.  These  forme  are.:  •  ■ 
.  L  Despotism,  pr  absolute  monarchy,  where  the 
legislature  is  in  a  single  person. 

II.  Asx  aristoCraov,  where  the  legislature^  in 
a  select  assembly,  the  members  of  which  either -$U: up 
by  election. the  vacancies  in  their  own  body,  or  suc- 
ceed to  their  places  in  it  by  inheritance,  property*  ten* 
ure  of  certain  lands,  or  in  respect  of  some  personal  ■ 
right  orxjualificatfon. 

oqIc  • 


Vllfc  Ahiwblio,  or  democracy,  where  the  people 
at  litfg^  either  coUectiretyuw  by  representation,  can* 
stfame  the  legislature.     • 

Tjie  separate  advances  of  monarchy  are,  unity1, 
of  40uasu,  activity,  deciaop,  secrecy v  dispatch  ;.  the 
military  strength  and  energy  which  remit  from  these 
qualities  of  government  $  -the  e«ekmon  of  popular 
and  aristocrktical  contentions ;  the  preventing,  by  a 
known  rule  of  succession,  of  all  competition  for  the 
supreme  pdwet  ;  and  thereby  repressing  the  hopes,  in* 
tngue*,  and  dangerous  ambition  of  aspiring  citizens* 
-j  The  mischiefs,  <*\rather  the  dangers  ;of  monarchy 
are,  tyranny,  eafcpenae,  exaction,  'military  domina*; 
tfo»  j  unnecessary  wars  waged  to  gratify  the  passion* 
of  >att  individual ;  rids:  of  the  character  of  the  reign- 
ing prince;. ignorance  in  the  garernor*  of  the  in- 
terests and  accommodation  of  the  people,  and  a  con- 
sequent deficiency  of  salutary  t  regulations ;  want  of 
constancy  and  uniformity  in  the  roles  of  govern* 
ment,  and,  proceeding  from  thence,  insecurity  of 
^person  and  property* 

Theseparate  advantage  of  an  aristocracy  coo* 
sistain  the  wisdom  which  may  be  expected  from  ex- 
perience and  education"  a,  permanent  council  natu- 
rally  possesses  experience;  and  the  members,  who. 
succeed  to  their  places  in  it  by  inheritance*,  will*  prob* 
ab!y,Jae  trained  and  educated  vrkjfz  view  to  the  sta- 
tions, which  they  are  deseed  by  their  birth  to  occupy* 

The  mischiefe  of  an  aristocracy  are,  dissensions 
in>  the  ruling  orders  of  the  state,  which,  from  the 
want  of  a  common  superior,  are  liable  to  proceed  to 
the  most  desperate  extremities ;.  oppression  of  the  low* 
er  orders  by  the  privileges  of  the  higher,  and  by  laws 
partial  to  the  separate  interests  of  the  law*makers« 
/:The  advantages  of  a  republic  are,  liberty,  or  ex* 
ttoiption  from  needless  restrictions ;  equal  laws;  reg- 
ulations, adapted  .to  .the  wants  and  circumstances  of 
tiie  people ;  public  •  spirit,  frugality,  averseness  to 
'war;  the  opportunities  which  democratic  .assemblies 
afford  to  men  of  every  description*  of  producing  their 
abilities  and  counsels  to  public  observation*  and  the 
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exottog'ifef^y , -and  calling  forth  to-th*  **vidi;<if, 
the  commonwealth,  the.  faculties  o#  Its  belt  «jfriiwn»  : 
The  evils  erf  a  hetobuc  are,  dosefe***,  tnmuk**: 
ft&tai  >  the  attempts  of  powerful  guimm  *o  pas* 
sete  themselves  -of  the  empire;  thp  confusion  regd»; 
and  clamour,  which  are.  the  inevitable  conesquence* 
of  assembling  mniritedes,  and  of  propounding  que** 
ttona of state  to  die  discussion  tf  the  people;  thed** 
hy  and  disclosure  of  public  counsels  and  designs  ;- 
afid  the  imbecility  of  measures  retarded  by  the  ne* 
c&taty  of  obtaining  the  consent  of  numbers;,  lastly 
tke  oppression  of  the  provinces  which  are  not  admit* 
ted  to  a  participation  in  the  legislative  power. 
-  A  mixed  government  is  composed  by  the  <mnl?uia* 
ttan  of  two  or  more  of  the  simple  forms  of  government* 
ab&ve  described ;  and,  in  whatever  praptrtton  each 
forrft  enters  into  the  constitution  of  a  government* 
in  the  same  proportion  may  both  the  advantages  and 
evils,  which  we  have  attributed  to  that  form*  be  ex- 
pected ;  that  is,  those  are  the  uses  to  be  maintained  and 
cultivated  in  each  part  of  the  constitution,  and*  these 
tfe  the  dangers  to  be  provided  against  in  each* 
Thus,  if  secrecy  and  dispatch  be  truly  enumerated 
afoorigst  the  separate  excellences  of  r^gal  govern 
ment ;  then  a  mixed  government,  which  retains: 
monarchy  in  one  part  of  its  constitution,  should  be 
careful  that  the  other  estates  of  the  empire  do  hot,  by 
an  officious  and  inquisitive  interference  with  the  ex* 
fccutive  functions,  which  are,  or  ought  to  bet  reserv- 
ed to  the  administration  of  the  prince,  interpose  de* 
Days,  or  divulge  what  it  is  expedient  to  conceal.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  paefiiskm,  exaction,  military  dom# 
iftatioft  and  needless  wars,  be  justly  accounted  nau 
uraK  properties  of  monarchy,  in  hs  simple .  unqualified 
form ;  then  are  these  the  objects  to  which,  in  a  mix* 
ed  government,  the  aristocratic  and  popular  parts  <£ 
the  constitution  ought  to  direct  their  vigilance ;  the 
dangers  against  which  they  should  raise  and  fbrofjr 
their  barriers  :  these  are  departments  of  sovereignty* 
over  which  a  power  of  inspection  and  control  9Ughf 
to  be  deposited  with  the  people. 
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» 

m  The  samr  observation  may  be  repeated  of  all  the 
eth<3r  a&bnttge*  and  inconvenience*  which  hm 
been  ascribed  to  the  several  simple  forms  of  govern* 
mtet;aiklafibrds  a  rule  whereby  to  direct  ale  con- 
struction improvement^  and  adminietratioji  of  bus* 
ed  governments,  subjected  however  to  this  remark* 
that  sb  quality  sometimes  results?  from' the  ooajuno* 
tarn  of  two  ample  forms  of  government,  which  be* 
longs-  not  to  ttiq  separate  existence  of  either;  thus 
corruption,  which  ha*  no  place,  in  an  absolute  mon~ 
arehy,  and  little  in  a  pom  republic,  is  sure  to  gain 
admission  into  a  constitution,  which  divides  the  so* 
p*eme  power  between  on  easecutive  magistrate  and  a 
popular  council: 

An  hereditary  monarchy  is  universally  to  be  pre* 
ferred  to  an*/*tffo*  monarchy*    The  confession  of  ev~ 
ery  writer  upon  the  subject  of  civil  government,  the. 
experience  of  ages,  the  example  of  Poland,  and  of 
tfte  papal  dominions,  seem  to  place  this  amongst  the? 
few  indubitable  maxims  which  die  science  of  politic* 
admits  of.     A  crown  is  too  splendid  a  prize  to  be* 
<5onferred  upon  merit.    The  passions  or  interests  o£ 
the  electors  exclude  all  consideration  of  the  qualities* 
of  the  competitors.    The  same  observation  holds 
concerning  the  appointments  to  any  office  which  is  at* 
tended  with  a  great  share  of  power  or  emolument* 
Nothing  is  gained  by  a  popular  chowe  worth  the 
dissensions,  tumuka,  and  intemiprion  of  regular  in- 
dustry, ttitk  which  it  is  inseparably  attended.    Add 
to  this,  that  a  king,  who  owes  hie  elevation  to  the 
event  of  a  contest,  or  to  any  other  cause  than  a  fixed 
nAe  of  succession,  will  be  apt  to  regard  one  part  of 
his  subjects  as  the  associates  of  his  fortune,  and  the 
ptiler  as  conquered  foesf.    Nor  should  it  be  forgot- 
fen,  amongst  the  advantages  of  an  hereditary  mon~ 
afchy,  thae  as  plans  of  national  improvement  and  re? 
form- are  seldom*  brought  to  maturity  by  the  exer- 
tions of  *  single  reign,  a  nation  cannot  attain  to  the 
iegree  of  happiness  and  prosperity  to  which  it  is  capa* 
He  of  bang  earned,  unless  an  uniformity  of  counsel** 
a  eoftsisteacy  of  public  measurte  and  designs  be  con- 
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tiriued  through  a  succession  of  ages.  This  Benefit 
may  be  expected  with  greater  probability,  where  tiief 
siiprehie  jfower  descends  in  the  same  race,  and  where 
each  prince  succeeds,  in  some  sort,  to  the  aim,  pur- 
suits*; and  disposition  of  his  ancestor,  than  if  the  crown* 
at  every  change,  devolve  upon  a  stranger,  whose  first 
dire  will'  cGm'monly  be  to  pull  down  what  his  prede- 
cessor had  built  up  ;  and  to  substitute  systems,  of  ad- 
iriinistration,  which  must,  in  their  turn,  give  way  to 
the  more*  favourite  novelties  of  the  next  successor, 
:  AK'isrcteRACiEs  are  of -two  kinds  :  first,  where  the 
power  of  the  nobility  belongs  to  them  in  their  col* 
lfective  capacity  alone ;  that  is,  where,  although  the, 
government  reside  in  an  assembly  of  the  order,  yet 
tne members  of  that  assembly  separately  and  individ- 
ually'possess  no  authority  or  privilege  beyond  the  rest 
<*f  the  community  :- — this  describes  the  constitution 
of  ^emce.  Secondly,  where  the  nobles  are  severally 
invested  with  great  personal  power  and  immunities, 
and  where  the  power  of  the  senate  is  little  more 
than  the  aggregated  power  of  the  individuals  who 
compose  it : — this  is  the  constitution  of  Poland.  Of 
these  tvhr  forms  of  government,  the  first  is  more 
tolerable  than  the  last ;  for  although  the  members 
of  a  senate  should  many,  or  even  all  of  them,  be 
profligate  enough  to  abuse  the  authority  of  their 
Stations  in  the  prosecution  of  private  designs,  yet, 
not  being  all  under  a  temptation  to  the  same  injus- 
tice* not  having  all  the  same  end  to  gain,  it  would 
still  be  difficult  to  obtain  the  consent  of  a  majority, 
to  any  specific  act  of  oppression,  which  the  iniquity 
of  an  individual  might  prompt  him  to  propose  ;  or 
if  the  will  were  the  same,  the  power  is  more  confin- 
ed' j  'one  tyrant,  whether  the  tyranny  reside  in  a  sin- 
gle person,  or  a  senate,  cannot  exercise  oppression  at 
so  hiany  places  at  the  same  time,  as  it  may  be  carried  • 
oti  by  the  dominion  of  a  numerous  nobility  over  their 
respective  v&ssals  and  dependants.  Of  all  species  of 
domination,  this  is  the  most  odious :  the  freedom ' 
and  satisfaction  of  private  life  are  more  constrained 
smd  harrassed  by  it.£  han  by  the  most  vexatioiis  law,- 
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or  even  by  the  lawless  will  of  an  arbitrary  monarch  4_ 
from  \tfhose  knowledge*  and  from  whose  injustice*. 
the  greatest  part  of  his  siibjects  are  removed  by  their 
distance,  of  concealed  by  their  obscurity. 

Europe  exhibits  more:  than  one  modern  example*: 
where   the  people,  aggrieved  by  the  exactions,   or 
provoked  by  the   enormities,    of   their  immediate' 
superiors,  have  joined  .with-  the  reigning  prince  in  the.- 
overthrow  of  the  aristocracy,  deliberately  exchanging 
their  condition  for  the  miseries  of  despotism.     About  * 
the  middle  of  the  last  century,  the  commons  of  Den-  - 
mark,  weary  of  the  oppressions  which  they  had  long 
suffered  from  the  nobles,  and  exasperated  by  some 
recent  insults,  presented:  themselves  at  the  foot  -of 
the  throne,  with  a  formal  offei;  of  their  _  consent  to 
establish  unlimited  dominion  in  the   king..    The  res- 
olution in  Sweden,  still   more  lately  brought  about, 
with  the  acquiescence,  not  to  say  the  assistance  of  dis- 
people ;  owed  its  success  to  the  same  cause,  namely,., 
to  the  prospect  of  deliverance,  that  it  afforded,  from* 
the  tyranny  which  their  tnoblea  exercised  under  ther 
old  constitution.     In  Ehgland  the  people  beheld  tha 
depression  of  the  Barons,  under  the  house  of  Tudor,; 
with    satisfaction,    although  they    saw    the    crowa. 
acquiring  thereby  a    power,-  which  no    limitations^ 
that  the  constitution  had  then' provided,  were  likely, 
to  confine.  The  lesson*  to,he  difawn  from  such  events 
is  this,  ,that,a  mixed   government,  which,  admits  a 
patrician  order  into  its.  constitution,  ought  to  circumw 
scribe  the  personal  privileges  of  the  nobility,,  especiak 
ly  claims  of  hereditary  jurisdiction  and  local  autbari- 
ty,  with  a  jealousy  equal  to  the  solicitude  witbi„wfcicfo 
it  wishes  its    own  preservation.      For    nothing  so 
alienates  the  minds  of  the  people  from  the  govern- 
ment under  which  they  livq,  by  a  perpetual  sfense  of 
annoyance  and  inconveniejicy  >-pr  so  prepares  them 
for  the  practices,  of  an  enterprising  prince .  or  a  fac- 
tious demagogue,  as  the,  abuse  which   almost  always 
accompanies  the  existence  o  (separate  immunities.    . 
Amongst  the  inferior,  but  I  y  no  means  inconsider? 
gbfe  advantages  of  a  democm-hc  constitution,  or  of  a 
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constitution  in  which  die  people  partake  of  the 

of  legislation,  the  following  should  not  be  neglected: 

I.  The  direction  which  it  gives  to  'die  education, 
studies,  and  pursuits  of  the  superior  onkrs  of  the 
community.  The  share  which  thfehas  tt  fanning 
the  public  manners  and  national  character  is  vwy 
important.  In  countries  in  which  the  gen*y:aie  €K- 
eluded  from  all  concern  in  the. government,  scant? 
any  thing  is  left  which  leads  to  advancement,,  tat 
the  profession  of  arms.  They  iwho  do^oot-additt 
themselves  to  this  profession- *(and  miserable  muft 
that  country  be,  winch  constantly- employs  the  mili- 
tary service  of  a  great  proportion  *cff  -any  order  Jt>f 
its  subjects)  are  commonly  lost  by  the  mere  want  ss£ 
object  and  destination  ;  that  is,  they  either faH,  with- 
out reserve,  into  the  most  sottish  habits  of  ankkl 
gratification,  or  entirely  devote  themselves  to  the 
attainment  of  those  futile  arts  and  decorations  wbfeh 
compose  the  business  and  recornrnendAtidns,of  a.oowt : 
on  the  other  hand,  where  the  whole,  or  any  effective 
portion  of  civil  power  »is  possessed  by  a  popufcr 
assembly,  more  serious  pursuits  will  be  encouraged, 
purer  morals  and  a  more  intellectual  character  will 
engage  the  public  esteem  ;  those  faculties,  whfch 
qualify  men  for  deliberation  and  debate,  and  whifch 
aere  the  fruit  of  sdber  habits,  of  early  and  long  con* 
tinued  .application,  will  be  roused  and  animated  by  the 
reward,  which,  of  all  others,  most  readily  awakens 
the  ambition  of  the  human  <nlind,  political  ^dignity 
and  importance. 

JI.  Popular  elections  procure  to  the  common -p4o~ 
-  fie  courtesy  from  their  superiors.  That  contemptu- 
ous and  overbearing  insolence,  with  whidh  the  *low- 
er  orders  of  the  community  are  wtont  1o  be  treated 
by  the  higher,  is  greatly  -mitigated  where  "the  people 
hare  something  to  give.  The  assiduity,  with  wfcfch 
their  fevour  is  sought  upon  these  occasions,  se*ve$to 
generate  settled  habits  of  condescension  and«r**p*et ; 
and  as  human  life  is  more  embittered  by  affronts 
than  injuries,  whatever  contributes  to  procure  mild- 
nessand  civility  of  manners  towards  tboce  ^who-are 


Xabletoonflcr  firama  oantrary  fehMfeur,  «u> 
5,  wiih<ihe  (pride,  iaa  gnat  measure,  the  evil .  Qf 
inequality,  and  deserves  toibe  accounted  amongst  the 
most  generous  inetititfians  of ,  sooial  life. 

SL  The  «tiafcctions  which  the  people  in  free  gar- 
efmnents  derive  from  the  knowledge  and  agitation 
of  political  *ubjeets ;  such.  as. the  proceedings  and  .de- 
bates qf ithesenate ;  ,the  conduct  and  characters  of 
nmuBttis .;  the  revolutions,  intrigues,   and  conten- 
tion of  parties  ;   and,  in  general,  from  the  .discus 
sion  of  public  measures,  questions*  and  occurrences* 
Subjects  of  this  sort  excite  just  enough  of  interest 
mod /emotion,  to  afford  a  moderate  engagement  to 
the  thoughts,  without  rising  to  .any  painful  degree 
of  anxiety,  orwer  (leaving  a  fixed  oppression  upon 
tke  spirits.— and  what  is  this,  hut  die  end  and  aim 
of  all  those  amusements  which  .compose  so  much. of 
tbe  business  of  life  and  of  the  value  *of  riches  ?  For 
my  part,  (and  I  believe  it  to  be  (she  case  with  most 
men,  who  are  arrived  at  the  xniddleage,  and  occu- 
py the  middle  classes  of  life)  had  I  all  the  money, 
which  I  pay  in  taxes  to  .government,  at  liberty  to 
lay  out  upon  amusement  and  diversion,  I  know  not 
whether  I  could  mike  choice  of  any,  in  which.  I 
could  find  greater  pleasure,  than  what.I  qpceive  from 
expecting,  hearing,,  and  relating  public  news  ;  read* 
ing  parliamentary  debates  and  proceedings  j  canvas* 
sing  the  political  arguments,  projects,  predictions, 
and  intelligence,  which  are  conveyed,  by  various 
channels,  to  every  comer  of  the  kingdom.    These 
topics,  exciting  universal  curiosity,  and  being  such  as 
almost  every  man  is  ready  to  farm,  and  prepared  to 
deliver  his  opinion  about,  greatly  promote,  and,  I 
think,  improve  conversation.    They  render  it  more 
rational  and  more  innocent-    They  supply  a  suhsti- 
.  tote  for  drinking,  gaming,  scandal,  ana   obsenity. 
i.  Now,  the  secresy,  the  jealousy,  the  solitude  and  pre- 
r  cipitation  of  despotic  'governments  exclude  all  .this. 
But  the  loss,  you  say,  is  trifling.    I  know  that  it  is 
possible  to  render  even  the  mention  of  it  ridiculous, 
by  representing  it  as  the  idle  employment  of  the  most 
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insignificant  part*  of  the- nation,  die  folly  of  Ullage- 
statesmen,  and  coffee-house  politicians:  "but  I  altow 
nothing  to  be  a  trifle,  which  ministers  -to  the  harnm 
less  gratification  of  multitudes ;  nor:  any  order  of 
men  to  be  insignificant,  whose  number  .bears  a  respec- 
table proportion  to  the  sum  of  the  whole:  community. 
We  have  been  accustomed'  to  ant  opinion,  -tfiafc 
a  republican*  form.of  government  .suits,  onty whtf 
the  affairs  of  &  small  state  :  whith  opinion  is  founded 
in  the  consideration;  that  unless  the  ^peopfe,  in  emryt 
district  of  the  empire,  be  adpiitted  toa-share  in  the 
national  representation,  the  government  i$  :not,  as  td 
them,  a  republic  :  that  elections,  where  the  constku* 
ents  are  numerous,  and  dispersed  through  a  wide  ex!* 
tent  of  country,  are  'conducted  with  difficulty, ; or 
rather,  indeed,  managed  by  the  hitrigues,  oad  conw 
bination  of  a  few  who  are  situated  near  ,tbepbcfe.  b£ 
election,  each  votei*  considering,  his  single  suffrage  afe 
too  minute  a  portion  of  the  general  interest  to.  deserve 
his  care  or  atterldance,  much  less  to  be  worth,  any 
opposition  to  influence  and  application  ;  tfcat  whilst 
Wie  contract  the  representation  within  a  compass  small 
enough  to  admit  of  orderly  debate,  the  interest  of 
the  constituent  becomes  too  srtiall,  of?  the  repre&nta# 
tive  too  great.  It  is  difficult  also  to  maintain,  any 
connexion  between  them.  He  who'  represents  two 
hundred  thousands,  is  necessarily  a  stranger  to  the 
greatest  part  of  those  who  elect  him:*  and  when. his 
interest  amongst  them  ceases  to  depend  upon  an  ac-? 
quaintance  with  their  persons  and  character,  or  a 
care  or  knowledge  of  their  affairs  ;  when  such  a  rep- 
cesentative  finds  the  treasures  and  honours  of  a  great 
jempire  at  the  disposal  of  a  few,  and  himself  one  of 
the '  few,  there  is  little  reason  to  hope  that  he  will  not 
♦prefer  to  Ins  public  duty,  those  temptations  of  pen- 
sonal  aggrandizement  which  his  sityatidnnoffers,  and 
which  the  price  of  his  vote  will  always  purchase, 
AH  appeal  to  the  people  is  precluded  by  the  impossi* 
bility  of  collecting  a  sufficient  proportion  of  their 
£>rce  and  numbers.  TJie  factions,  and  the  unanimi* 
ty  of  the  senate,  are  equally   dangerous.     Add  to' 
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thfese  considerations,  that  m  a  democratic  constitu- 
tion .the  mechanism  is  too  complicated,  and  the  mo? 
trons  too  slow  For 'the  operations  of  a 'great  empire  j 
whose  defence  and  government  require    execution* 
^nd  dispatch,'  in  proportion   to  the  magnitude,  ex-* 
tent,  and  variety  of  its   concerns.     There  is  weighty 
np  doubt,  in  these  reasons  ;  but  much  of  the  objec- 
tion seems  to  be  done  away  by  the  contrivance  of* 
federal  republic,    which,    distributing    the  country 
into  districts  of  a  commodious  extent,  and   leaving" 
to  each  district  its  internal  legislation,  reserves  to  a 
convention  of  the  states,  the  adjustment  of  their  rela- 
tive claims  ;  the  levying,  direction  and  government* 
of  the  common  force  of  the  confederacy  j  the  re- 
quisition of  subsidies  for  the  support  of  this  force; 
the  making  of  peace  and  war  ;  the  entering  into' 
treaties  ;  the  regulation  of  foreign  commerce  j  the 
equalization  of  duties   upon  imports,  so  as  to  prevent  ♦ 
the  defrauding  of  the  Revenue  of  rone  province  by 
smuggling  articles  of  taxation  from  the  borders  of' 
another  ;  and  likewise  so  as  to  guard  against-  undue 
partialities  in  the  encouragement  of  trade.     To  what 
limits  such  a  republic  might,  without  inconveniency, 
enlarge  its  dominions,  by  assuming  neighbouring  prov- 
inces into  the  confederation  ;  or  how  far  it  is  capa- 
ble of  uniting  the  liberty  of  a  small  commonwealth, 
with  the  safety  of  a  powerful  empire^  or  whether, 
apiongst  co-ordinate  powers,  distentions  and  jealou- 
sies would  not  be  likely  to  arise,  which,  for  want  of 
a  common  superior,  might  proceed  to  fatal  extrem- 
ities, are  questions,  upon  which  the  records  of  man- 
kind do  not  authorize  lis  to  decide  with  tolerable  cer- 
tainty.    The  experiment  is  about  to  be  tried  in  Ame- 
rica upon  a  large  scale. 


CHAPTER  VII. 
OF  THE  BRITISH  CONSTITUTION. 

By  the  Constitution  of  a  country,  is  meant, 
•o:mjich  of  its  law  as  relates  Jp  the  designation  and' 
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form  of  the  legislature  5  the  right&and  functions  d 
the  several  parts  of  the  legislative  body; ;  the  con* 
struction*  office,,  and  jurisdiction  of  courts  of  jue- 
ties.    The  constitution  is  one  principal  division,  sec* 
tipfc,  or  tide  of  the  code  of  public  laws  j  distinguish- 
ed from  the  resr  only  by  the  superior  importance  of 
the  subject  of  which  it  treats.    Therefore  the  terms* 
&mt4tutioMlmdunMnstiUrtional)maaxi  legjd  and  illegaL 
The  distinction*  and  the  ideas,  which  these  terms  de- 
note, are  founded  in  the  same  authority  with  the  law 
of  the  land  upon' any  other  subject ;  and  to  be  ascer- 
tained by  the  same  inquiries.    In  England  the  system 
of  public  jurisprudence  is  made  up  of  acts  of  parlia* 
meat,  of  decisions  of  courts  of  law,  and  of  immemo- 
rial usages* :;  consequently ^  these  are  the  principles  o£ 
which  the  English  constitution,  itself  consists ;.  the 
sources'  from  which  all  our  knowledge  of  its,  nature* 
and  limitations^  to  be  dfeduoed,  and  the  authorities, 
to  which  ail  appeal  ought  to  be  made,  and  by  which* 
every  constitutional,  doubt  and  question:  can  alone  be 
decided.    This  platband  intelligible  definition  is  the, 
more  necessary  to  be  preserved  in-  our  thoughts,  a& 
some  writers  upon  the  subject  absurdly  confoundl 
what  is*  constitutional  with  what  is-  expedient  j  pm- 
noundng  forth wiffc  *  measure  to  be  unconstitution- 
al', which  they  adjudge  in  any  respect  to  be  detriment-"* 
aJsor  dangeroi^  whilst  others  again  ascribe  a  kindr 
of  ttanscendentauthority^  or  mysterious  sanctity,  tefc 
die  constitution^  as  i£  k  were  founded  in  some  high- 
er original  than  that  which  gives  force  and  obliga-. 
tiofcto  the  ordinary  laws  and  statutes  of  the  realm** 
00  were  inviolable  on,  any  other  account  than  its  in-, 
trinsic  utility.  ;  An  act  of  parliament,  in  England** 
can  never  be  unconstitutional,  \xy  the  strict  and  prop- 
er acceptation  of  the  term  ;  in  a  lower  sense  it  may* 
viz.  when  it  militates  with  the  .spirit,  contradicts  the. 
analogy,  or  defeats  the  provision  of  other  laws,  made 
to  regulate  the  fbi*m<  of  government.    Even  that  fla- 
gitious abuse  of  their  trust,  by  which  a  parliament  o£ 
Henry  VTfct  conferred'  upon  the  king's  proclamation 
the  authority  of  law,  was  unconstitutional  only  itt 
this  latter  sense. 
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{  Most  of  those  who  treat  of  the  British  constitution, 
consider  it  a*  a  scheme  of  government  formerly  plan* 
tted  fUad  contrived  by  our  ancestors,  in  some  certain 
era  of  our  national  history,  and  as  set  up  in  pumi* 
dace  of  6uch  regular  plan  and  design.    Sometrahg 
elf  das  sort  is  secretly  supposed,  or  referred  to,  in  the 
expressions  of  those  who  speak  of  the  "  principle  of 
die  constitution,"  of  bringing  back  the  constitution 
to  ten  "  first  principles,"  of  restoring  it  to  its  "  origi- 
nal purity,"  or  u  primitive  model."    Now  this  ap* 
Mars  to  me  an  erroneous  conception  of  the  subject* 
No  such  plan  was  ever  formed,  consequently  no  such 
first  principles,  original  model,  or  standard  exist.    I 
mean  there  never  was  a  date,  or  point  of  time  in  our 
ftostory,  when  the  government  of  England  was  to  be 
set  «p  anew,  and  when  it  was  referred  to  any  single 
person,  or  assembly,  or  committee,  to  frame  a  char-* 
Ser  for  the  future  government  of  the  country ;  or 
when  a  constitution,  so  prepared  and  digested,  was 
fey  common  consent  received  and  established.    In  the 
time  of  the  civil  wars,  or  rather  between  the  4eatfr 
of  Charles  die  First  and  the  restoration  of  his  son, 
many  such  projects  were  published,  but  none  were 
cirmd  into  execution.    The  great  flatter  and  the 
totll  of  rights,  were  wise  and  strenudW  efforts  to  ob» 
tasn  security  against  certain  abuses  of  regal  power, 
try  which  the  subject  had'  been  fortqflfe  aggneved  * 
but  these  were  either  ef  them  much  fro  partial  mod- 
ifications of  the  constitution  to  give  it  a  new  origin 
rial.    The  constitution  of  England,  like  that  of  most 
countries  in  Europe,  hath  grown  out  of  occasion  and 
emergency;  from  the  fluctuating  policy  of  different' 
ages ;  from  the  contentions,  successes,  interests,  and 
opportunities  of  different  oftders  and  parties  of  men 
in  .the  community.    It  resembles  one  of  those  old 
mansions,  winch,  instead  of  being  built  all  at  once,  af- 
ter a  regular  plan,  and  according  to  the  rules  of  arch- 
itecture at  present  established,  has  been  reared  in  dif» 
ferent  ages  of  the  art,  has  been  altered  from  time  to- 
time,  and  has  been  eontintttfy  receiving  additions 
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and  repairs  suited  to  the  taste,  fortune,  or  conveniens 
cyofits  successive  proprietors.  In  such  a  building; 
we  look  in  vain  for  the  elegance  and  proportion,  for 
the  just  order  and  correspondence  of  parts,  which  we 
expect  in  a  modern  edifice  ;  and  which  external  sym- 
metry, after  all,  contributes  much  more  perhaps  to 
the  amusement  of  the  beholder,  than  the  accommo- 
dation of  the  inhabitant. 

*         In  the  British,  and  possibly  in  all  other  constitu* 
(J    Aions,  there  exists  a  wide  difference  between  the  actu- 

/ '  al  state  of  the  government  iand  the  theory.  The  one 
results  from  the  other  ;  but  stHl  they  are  different^ 
When  we  contemplate  the  theory  of  the  British  gov- 
ernment, we  see  the  king  invested  with  the  most  ab- 
solute personal  impunity ;  with  a  power  of  rejecting 
*  laws,  which  have  been  resolved  upon  by  both  houses 
of  parliament ;  of  conferring  by  his  charter,  upon 
any  set  or  succession  of  men  he  pleases,  the  privilege 
of  sending  representatives  into  one  house  of  parlia- 
ment, as  by  his  immediate  appointment  he  can  place 
whom  he  w31  in  the  other.  What  is  this,  a  foreigner 
might  aflc,  but  a  more  circuitous  despotism  ?  Yet, 
when>  we  turn  our  attention  from  the  legjd  extent  to 
the  artual  exercise  of  royal  authority  m  England, 
we  see  these  formidable  prerogatives  dwindled  into 
mere  ceremonies;  and  iii  their  stead,  a  sure  and  com-' 

^  manding  mftflfcce,  of  which  the  constitution,  it 
seems,  is  totally  ignorant,  growing  out  of  that  enor- 
mous patronage,  which  the  increased  territory  and 
opulence  of  the  empire  have  placed  ift  the  disposal  of 
die  executive  magistrate. 

Upon  questions  of  reform,  the  habit  of  reflection 
to  be  encouraged*  is  a  sibber  comparison  of  tfce  con- 
stitution under  which  we  liVe,  not  with  models  of 
speculative  perfection,  but  with  the  actual  chance  of 
obtaining  a  better.  This  turn  of  thought  will  gen- 
erate a  political  disposition,  equally  removed  from' 
that  puerile  admiration  of  present  establishments, 
which  sees  no  fault,  and  ran  endure \  no  change,  and 
that  distempered  sensibility*  which -is  fell  vfe  only  to 
perceptions  of  inconvenieifty^  and  is  too  impatient 
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to  be  delivered  from  the  uneasiness  which  it  feels,  to 
compile  ekher  the  peril,  or  expense  of  the  remedy. 
Political  innovations  commonly  produce  many  effects 
besides  those  that  are  intended*    The  direct  conse- : 
quence  is  often  the  least  important*    Incidental,  re*  - 
mote,   and  unthought  of  evils  or  advantages  fre-  * 
quently  exceed  the  good  that  is  designed,  or  the  mis- 
chief that  is  foreseen.    It  is  from  the  silent  and  un- 
observed operation;  from  the  obscure  progress  of 
causes,  set  at  work  for  different  purposes,  that  the " 
greatest  revolutions  take  their  rise.     When  Eliza* 
beth,  and  her  immediate  successor,  applied  themselves 
to  the  encouragement  and  regulation  of  trade,  .by 
many  wise  laws,  they  knew  not,  that,  together  with 
wealth  and  industry,  they  were  diffusing  a  conscious* 
ness  of  strength  and  indepency,  which  would  not 
long  endure,  under  the  forms  of  a  mixed  govern- 
ment, the  dominion  of  arbitrary  princes.    When  it 
was  debated  whether  the  mutiny  act,  the  law  by 
which  the  army  is  governed  and  maintained,  should 
be  tempolrary  or  perpetual,  little  else,  probably,  occur- 
red to  the  advocates  of  an  annual  bill,  than  the  ex* 
pediency  of  retaining  a  control  over  the  most  .dan* 
gerous  prerogative  of  the  crowi*-*-the  direction  and 
command  of  a  standing  army  :  whereas,  in  its  effect, 
this  single  reservation  has  altered  the  whole  frame 
and  quality  of  the  British  constitution^  For  since, 
in  consequence  of  the  military  system,  OTiich  prevails 
in  neighbouring  and  rival  nations,  as  well  as  on  ac- 
count of  the  internal  exigencies  of  government,  a 
standing  atfmy  has  become  essential  to  the  safety  and 
administration,  of  the  empire  $  it  enables  parliament, 
by  discontinuing  this  necessary  provision,  so  to  en- 
force its  resolutions  upon  any  other  subject,  as  to  ren- 
der the  king's  dissent  to  a  law,  which  has  received 
the  approbation  of  both  houses,  too  dangerous  an  ex* 
perimentany  kroger.to  be  advised.     A  contest  be- 
tween tiie  king  and  parliament,  cannot  now  be  per* 
severed  in,  without  a  dissolution  of  the  government* 
Lastly,  when  the  constitution  conferred  upon  the 
crown  the  nomination  to  all  employmOTts^jh^ 
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public  semoe,  the  au&ors  of  this  arrangement 
led  to  it,  by  the  obvious propriety  of  leaving  torn 
master  the  ehoice  of  his  servants ;  and  by  the  Anns- 
fest  mconveniency  of  engaging  the  national  council* 
upon  every  vacancy,  in  those  personal  contests  which 
attend  elections  to  places  of honour  and  ^motomeBt* 
Our  ancestors  did  not  obterte  that  this  dtspotttkq 
added  an  influence  to  die  regal  office,  which,  as  the 
number  and  value  of  public  empfoymehts  increased* 
would  supersede  in  a  great  measure  the  forms,  and 
change  die  character  of  the  ancient  coratkiittoiu 
They  knew  not,  what  die  experience  and  reflection 
of  modern  ages  has  discovered,  that  patronage  nni* 
versally  is  power ;  that  he  who  possesses  in  a  siarffi* 
cient  degree  the  means  of  gratifying  the  desires  of 
'  mankind  after  wealth  and  distinction,  by  whatever 
checks  and  forms  his  authority  may  be  limited  «r 
disguised,  will  direct  the  management  of  public  af* 
fairs,     Whatever  be  the  mechanism  of  (he  political 
engine,  he  will  guide  the  motion.    These  instances 
are  adduced  in  order  fc>  illustrate  the  proposaion 
which  we  hid  down,  that,  in  politics,  the  most  iau 
-  portant  and  permanent  effects  have,  for  the  most 
;  part,  been  incidental,  and  unforeseen ;  and  this  prop* 
"  cation  we  inculcate,  for  the  sake  of  the  caution 
which  it  teaches,  that  changes  ought  not  tx>  be  ad- 
ventured upjjpwithout  a  comprehensive  discernment 
of  the  oonsequences,~-^without  a  knowledge,  as  well 
of  the  remote  tendency,  as  of  the  immediate  design* 
The  courage  of  a  statesman  should  resemble  that  of  a 
:  dotnmander,  who,  however  regardless  of  persona! 
danger,  never  forgets,  that  with  his  own  he  com- 
mas the  live*  and  fortunes  of  a  multitude;  and  who 
does  not  consider  it  as  *ny  proof  of  zeal  or  valour, 
to  stake  the  safety  of  other  men  upon  fhe  success  of  a 
perilous  or  desperate  enterprise, 

There  is  one  end  of  civil  government  peculiar  to 
Vgood  constitution,  namely,  the  happiness  of  its  sub- 
jects ;  .there  is  another  end  essential  to  a  good  gov- 
ernment, but  common  to  it  with  many  bad  ones,<*-* 
its  own  preservation.     Observing  that  the  best  form 
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sis 

_  would  be  defective,  which  did  not 

provide  for  its  own  permanency,  in  our  political  rea- 

Mniagt  we  consider  all  such  provisions  as  expedient ; 

modi  are  content  to  accept  as  a  sufficient  ground  for 

a  Measure,  or  lav,  that  it  is  necessary  or  conducive 

to  die  preservation  of  the  constitution.    Yet,  in  truth, 

such  provisions  are  absolutely  expedient,  and  such 

aa  excuse  final,  oply  whilst  the  constitution  is  wuiflT* 

preserving  ;  that  is,  until  it  can  be  exchanged  for  a 

tetter*      1  premise  this  distinction,  because   many 

things  in  the  English,  as  in  every  constitution,  are  to 

bte  vindicated  and  accounted  for,  solely  from  their  - 

tendency  to  maintain  the  government  in  its  present 

state*  and  the  several  p$its  of  it  in  possession  of  the 

powers  which  the  constitution  has  assigned  to  them  ; 

and  because  I  would  wish  it  to  be  reworked,  that 

each  a  consideration  is  always  subordinate  to  another 

— <he  value  and  usefulness  of  the  constitution  itself. 

The  government  tf  England,  which  has  been  some* 
tknes  called  a  mixed  government,  sometimes  a  limited 
monarchy,  is  formed  by  a  combination  of  the  three 
regular  species  of  governmeAt  j  the  monarchy,  resid- 
ing in  the  King  j  the  aristocracy,  in  the  House  of 
Lords  ;  and  the  republic  being  represented  by  the 
House  of  Commons*  The  perfection  intended  by 
such*  a  scheme  of  government  is,  to  unite  the  advan- 
tages of  the  several  simple  forms,  suakto  exclude  the 
inconveniences.  To  what  degree  tnis  purpose  is 
attained  or  attainable  in  the  British  constitution  ; 
wherein  it  is  lost  sight  of  or  neglected  ;  and  by  what 
means  it  may  in  any  part  be  promoted  with  better 
success,  the  reader  will  be  enabled  to  judge,  by  a  sep- 
arate recollection  of  these  advantages  and  inconven- 
iences; as  enumerated  in  the  preceding  chapter,  and 
a  distinct  application  of  each  to  the  political  -condition 
of  this  country.  We  will  present  pur  remarks  upon 
the  subject  in  a  brief  account  of  the  expedients  by 
which  the  British  constitution  provides, 
1st,  For  the  interests  of  its  subjects, 
Sdly,  For  its  own  preservation* 
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The  contrivances  for  the  first  of  these  ptirposes  are : 
the  following :  . 

In  order  to  promote  the  \  establishment  of  salutary 
public  laws,  every  citizen  of  the  state  is  capable  of: 
becoming  a  member  of  the  senate  ;  and  every  sena- . 
tor  possesses  the  right  of  propounding  to  the  deliber- 
ation of  the  legislature  whatever  law  he  pleases. 
3 ,        Every  district  of  the  empire  enjoys  the  privilege  of 
j    choosing  representatives,  informed  of  the  interests, 
and  circumstances  and  desires  of  their  constituents,, 
and  entitled  by  their  situation  to  communicate  that 
information  to  the  national  council.    The  meanest 
subject  has  some  one  whom  he  can  call  upon  to  bring 
forward  his  complaints  and  requests  to  public  atten-> 
fion. 

By  annexing  the  right  of  voting  for  members  of 
the  House  of  Commons  to  different  qualifications  in 
different  places,  each  order  and  profession  of  men  in 
the  community  become  virtually  represented  ;  that 
is,  men  of  all  orders  and  professions,  statesmen,  court- 
iers, country  gentlemen,  lawyers,  merchants,  manu- 
facturers, soldiers,  sailors,  interested  in  the  prosperity, 
and  experienced  in  the  occupation  of  their  respective 
professions,  obtain  seats  in  parliament. 
•  The  elections,  at  the  same  time,  are  so  connected 
with  the  influence  of  landed  property,  as  to  afford  a ; 
certainty  that  a  ouisiderable  number  of  men  of  great 
estates  will  be  returned  to  parliament ;  and  are  also 
30  modified,  that  men  the  most  eminent  and  success* 
ful  in  their  respective  professions,  are  the  most  likely, 
by  their  riches,  or  the  weight  of  their  stations,  to 
prevail  in' these  competitions. 

The  number,  fortune,  and  quality  of  the  members  j 
the  variety  of  interests  and  characters  amongst  them  ; . 
above  all,  the  temporary  duration  of,  their  power, 
and  the  change  of  men  which  every  new  election 
produces,  are  so  many  securities  to  the  public,  as  well 
against  the  subjection  of  their  judgments  to  any  ex-r 
tenia!  dictation,  as  against  the  formation  of  a  junto 
in  their  own  body,  sufficiently  powerful  to  govern 
their  decisions. 
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The  representatives  are  so  intermixed  with  the  con- 
stituents, and  the  constituents  with  the  rest  of  the  peo- 
ple, that  they  cannot,  without  a  partiality  too  flag- 
rant to  be  endured,  impose  any  burthen  upon  the 
subject,  in  which  they  do  not  share  themselves  ;  nop 
scarcely  can  they  adopt  an  advantageous  regulation  in 
which  their  own  interests  will  not  participate  of  the 
advantage. 

The  proceedings  and  debates  of  parliament,  and 
the  parliamentary  conduct  of  each  representative  are 
known  by  the  people  at  large* 

The  representative  is  so  far  dependent  upon  the 
constituent,  and  political  importance  upon  public  fa*  * 
Tour,  that  a  member  of  parliament  cannot  more  effcc* 
tually  recommend  himself  to  eminence  and  advance- 
ment in  the  state,  than  by  contriving  and  patronizing 
laws  of  public  utility. 

When  intelligence  of  the  condition,  wants,  and  oc- 
casions of  the  people,  is  thus  collected  from  every 
quarter,  when  such  a  variety  of  invention,  and  so 
many  understandings  are  set  at  work  upon  die  sub* 
ject,  it  may  be  presumed,  that  the  most  eligible  expe- 
dient, remedy  or  improvement,  will  occur  to  some 
one  or  other  ;  and  when  a  wise  counsel,  or  beneficial 
regulation  is  once  suggested,  it  maybe  expected,  from 
the  disposition  of  an  assembly  so  constituted  as  the 
British  house  of  commons  is,  that,  it  cajihot  fail  of 
receiving  the  approbation  of  a  majority. 

To  prevent  those  destructive  contentions  for  the 
supreme  power  which  are  sure  to  take  place*  where 
the  members  of  the  state  do  not  live  under  an  ac- 
knowledged head,  and  a  known  rule  of  succession  ; 
to  preserve  the  people  in  tranquillity  at  home,  by  a 
speedy  and  vigorous  execution  of  the  laws  ;  to  pro** 
tect  their  interest  abroad,  by  strength  and  energy  in 
military  operations,  by  those  advantages  of  decision, 
secrecy  and  dispatch,  which  belong  to  the  resolutions 
of  monarchical  councils :— for  these  purposes,  the  con- 
stitution has  committed  the  executive  government  *> 
the  administration  and  limited  authority  of  an  hered- 
itary .king.      ,  Digitized  by  GOQgte 


Ik  the  defence  of  the  empire  %  in  die  maktteflttee 
of  its  power,  dignity,  and  privileges,  with  foreign  na- 
tion* j  in  the  advancement  of  its  trade  by  treaties  and 
conventions  ;  and  ip  the  providing  for  the  general 
administration  of  municipal  justice,  by  »  probes 
choice  and  appointment  of  magistrates*  tbe^tacbna* 
tion  of  the  king  and  of  the  people  usually  coincides  * 
in  this  part,  therefore,  of  the  regal  office,  the  eonst&t 
futkm  intrust*  the  prerogative  with  ample  powers. 

The  dangers  principally  to  be  apprehended  frortt 
regal  government,  relate  to  the  two  articles,  TwmCkM 
and  puxisimeni.    In  every  form  of  government,  front 

•which  the  people  are  occluded,  k  is  the  interest  of  tho 
governors  to  get  a*  much,  and  of  the  governed  .19 
give  as  little  as  they  can:  thepotfreralso  of  punisin 
ment,  in  the  hands  of  an  arbitrary  prince,  oftentimes 
becomes  an  engine  of  extortion,  jealousy,  and  revenge* 
"Wisely,  therefore,  Htth  the  British  constitution  guard* 
ed  the  safety  of  the  people,  m  these  two  points,  by 
the  most  *tu<Bou*  precautions. 

Upon  that  of  taxation,  every  law,  which,  by  the 
remotest  construction,  may  be  deemed  to  levy  money 
upon  the  property  of  the  subject,  must  originate,  that 
is,  must  first  be  proposed  and  assented  to,  in  the 
house  of  commons  :  ,by  which  regulation,  accrafaps* 
wying  the  weight  which  that  assembly  possesses  in  all 
its  factions,  the  levying  of  taxes  is  almost  escchh 
sively  reserved  tt>  the  popular  part  of  the  constitution^ 
who,  It  is  presumed,  will  not  tax  tbemsehes,  nor  their 
feikm  subjects,  without  bemg  first  convinced  of  the 
necessity  of  the  ascts  which  tfiey  grant. 
*  The  application  also  of  the  public  suppCes,  is  watch* 
ed  with*he  tame  circumspection,  as  the  assessment* 
Many  tames  are  annual ;  the  produce  of  others  is 
mortgaged,  or  appropriated  to  specific  services  j  die 
expenditure  of  ail  of  them,  is  accounted  far  in  the 

*  house  <rfccftftmofife  ;  as  computation  of  the  charge 
of  the  purpose,  for  which  they  are  wanted,  are  pro* 
vfeusly  submitted  to  the  same  tribunal. 

4n  the  mlfctkm  of  pumbrnm,  die  power  of  the 
crown,  and  of  the  magistrate  appointed  by  the  erown, 


Is  catt&beA  by  fthe  most  precise  lirif&atlcns  t  the  guilt 

&£  the  offender  must  fce  pronounced  by  twelve  mien 

of  his  own  order,  indifferently  chosen   out  of  the 

«tmBtyyWbtere  the  offence  was  committed  :  the  pun- 

iAriifeiit,  <*r  the  limits  to  which  the  punishment  may 

kcektended,  are  ascertained  and  affixed  to  the  crime, 

toy  Jaws  which  knew  not  the  person  of  the  crimmah 

-^ And  whfereias  ai^trary  or  clandestine  confinement 

fetbfe&jtiyy  rntitt  to  be  dreaded  from  the  strong 

Kfetoii  of  the  executive  government,  because  it  deprives    . 

#*#  prisoner  at  once  of  protection  and  defence  and 

jbKftU'him  into  the  powfer,  and  to  the  malicious  ot 

ib*erested  designs  of  his  enemies;    the  constitution 

kas  provided  against  ibis  danger  with  double  solid* 

ttide/  «;*FKe  Ancient  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  the  habeas* 

cerpus  act  of  Charles  the ;  Second,  and  the  practice' 

and  determination^ of  our  soverc%n  courts. of  justice^ 

Ibonded  upon  these  laws,  afford  a  complete  remedy- 

Ibi^eterjr  conceivable  case  of  illegal  imprisonment.* 

Y  TYeaSOh  being  thfltt  charge,  under  colour  of  which 

the  destruction  o£  ail  obnoidous  individual  is  often 

sought  v  arid  government  being  at  all  times  mor£  im- 

mediaitdy  a  party  in  the  prosecution ;   the  law,  beside, 

tf*  general  care  wiA which  it  watches  over  the  safety' 

tiftirc  accused*  ift  this  case,  sensible  of  the  Unequal 

■-*.. ,/. .. , r    ••  ■     «...  w  * 

-  V *  *U0pn  jc0mpl«|it  in'  wjrjtvlg.  by,  or  on  behalf  of  any  personam  tfmfin*. 
ment,to  any  of  the  four  courts  of  Westminster  HaD,  in  term  time,  or  to  the) 
rbttTCIlincatdT,  OTotie  ofttte  Judges,  in  the  vacation  ;'  and  upon^a  proba«> 
wej  ffeastut  being  suggested  to  question  the  legality  of  the  detention,  a  writ  is 
issued,  to  the  person  in  whose  custody-  the  complainant  fs.altege4  tob*,*ora^ 
fhanflfog  him  wftfcln  a  certain  limited  and  short*  time  to  produce  t^e  bod$ 
^ftfefe  prisoner,  and  the  authority  under  which  he  is  detained.  Upon  the 
morn  of  the  writ,  strict  and  instantaneous  Obedience  to  which  is-  enforced 
Vy've'ry  severe"  penalties,  if  no  lawful  cause  of  unpriadnment  appear,  the 
COmt  or  judge*  before  whom  the  prisoner'  is  brought ,  it  authorised  and  bound 
jt*  dischaj^e  him  ;  even  though  he  may  have  been  committed  by  a  secretary*. 
Or  other- high  officer  of4  state,  by  the  privy  cdvncU,  or  fyf  the.  sang*  in.  pert 
«fe :  *  tjsat  nosubject  of  this  realm  can  be  held  in  confinement,  by  any  power. . 
ojrujnder  any  pretence  whatever*  provided  he  can  And  means  to  convey  hi! 
^omnlSnt  to  one  of  the  rV>ur  courts  of  Wostmmster  Hal),  or  during  jfee/rre» 
VB&&  acryW  the 'Judges  oftn*  Anw,  unless  all  these  several  tribunals  agre*  . 
«M^«nnipnf  (his  imprisonpieijt  to  Jbe  (egal.  He  m*y  njMke  tpiplioatibii  tC 
4em,tn  succession ;  and  if  one  ,qut  of  the  number  be,  found,  who  thinks  thj 
*      prisoner  untitled  m  Mi  tiWrty,thttope  $u  sstem  authority  tt  restate  it  t*fed^. 
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contest  in  which  die  subject  £*«9gpgj$4,  Mm  WW!p4 
his  defence  with  extraordinary  indulgence*  ,  ft$ 
two  statutes,  enacted  sfcice  the  reyohmp*,  £f*?y  jefw 
son  inducted  for  high  treason,  shall  ha*eac*py  q£W% 
indictment^  a  list  of  the.  wita^s^tp  be  prc^uc^i* 
and  of  the  jury  impanqeUed*  d^iver^  U>  h*m*«i| 
days  before  the  trW  ;  he  is;ai§o:  permitted  to  **ta 
his  defence  by  counseWprivilf get  whkh  w$  not.  jd- 
lowed  to  the  prisoner,  in  a*  tri^l  fyr  aay  other  cri**?  A 
and  what  is  pf  more  importance  to  the  PAT*?  tfMM 
all  the  rest,  the,  testimony  oJ[  fcw  wtytsptg,  *t  tljfc 
l^s^  i$.;re<juirecL  to  convict  a  person  ^  ttMpgfej* 
whereas^^one  positive  witness  i£  >jifl&ciei*t  »&  :akog|£ 
every  other  species of  ac<;u$af iq?. ,  -  7w,«i 

.  We  proceed,  in  these<K>f)4  ffefles  to  in^uir^ra  wfatt 
manner  the  constitution  has  proved  for  ifc  ewivpre**, 
ervation  j  that  is,  in  what  p^mier.eachtpKt  <&  the^ 
legislature  is  secured  in  the  exercise  of  thepoippft 
assigned  to  it,  from  the*  ^acrpacfhm^nt  of  the  othtf: 
parts.   The  security  is  sometimes^  led  xhzbafana  of 
the  constitution  ;  and"  the  political  ^qjiilibrium,  whiclfe 
this  phrase  denote  v  cop$fsts  in  two   contrivance?* 
— -a  balance  of  power,  and  a  balance  of  interest. 
By  a'  balance  of  power 'i^  raqant*  that  there,  is  *>* 
pow^r  possessed  by  one  part  of  the  legislature,  thfe 
abuse,  or  excess  of  which  is  not  checked  by  some  an- 
tagonist power,  residing  in  another  part.     Thus  The 
power  of  the  two  houses  of  parliament  to  frame  law* 
is  checked  by  the  king's  negative  ;    that  if  laws  sub-* 
versive  of  regal  government  should  obtain  the  con-1 
sent  of  parliament,  the  reigning  prince,  by  interposing) 
his  prerogative,  may'  save  the  necessary  rights  and] 
authority  of  his  station.     On  the  other  hand,  the  ar- 
bitrary application  of  this  negative  is  checked  by  the 
privilege  which  parliament  possesses,  of  refusing  sup* 
plies  of  money  to  the  exigences  of  the  king's  admin- 
istration.   The  constitutional  maxim,  "  that,th£  king, 
oan  do  no  -wrong,"  is  balanced  by  anothor  maxim* 
riot  less  cjonstjtnUQjia^^4;  tiutthe  illegal  <j9©naai\<Js.p£ 
the- king  do  not  justify  those  jirlH  assist,  or  concur, 
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la  cftrrpag  them  into ^cccutib»;,,  -mA/by  a  second: 
rate*  subsidiary  to  th**  "  that  die  acts  of  the  crown 
acquire***  a  legal  fcrce,«ntil  authenticated  by  the  sub* 
•cription  of  some  of  its  g|te«t  officer." »  The  wiftdont 
tf  tkis  contrivance. is  worthy  of  observation,.  As  the: 
lung  cpukl  not  be  punished,  without  a  .civil  war,  the 
fcon*titu£>oa  exempt©  his  person  from  trial  or  account ; 
but  tat  this  unpiiitity  should  encourage  a  licentious 
tretgdse  of  dominion,  various  obstacles  are  opposed: 
to  the  private  will  *>f  the  sovereign,  when  directed  to 
illegal  objects.  The.  pleasure  of  the  crown  must  be 
qaMHiaced  with  certain  solemnities,  and  attested  by 
certain  officers  of  state.  In  some  cases,  the  royal  or* 
tier  must  be  signified.bya  secretary  of  state ;  in  others 
itatust  pass  under  the  privy  seal,  and  m  many,  uil« 
4cr  the  great  seal*  And  when  the  king's  command 
i#  regularly  published,  no  mischief  can  be  achieved 
by  it f  without  the  ministry  and  compliance  .of  those 
to  wbom  it  is  directed.  Now*  all  who  either  concur 
in  an  illegal  order,  by  authenticating  its  publication, 
yith  their  seal  or  subscription,  or  who  in  anjj  man-i 
Dftf  assist  in  carrying  it  into  execution,  subject  them* 
reives  to  prosecution  and  punishment,  for  the  part 
they  have  taken ,  and  are  not  permitted  toptead  or 
produce  the  command  of  the  king*  in  justification  of 
their  obedience.*  But  farther  \  the  power  of  the 
crown  to  direct  the  military  force  to£  the  kingdom* 
is  balanced  by  the  annual  necessity  of  resorting  to  par* 
liament  for  the  maintenance  and  government  of  that 
foixe.  The  power  of  the  king  to  declare  war,  i$ 
checked  by  the.  privilege  of  the  house  of  commons 
to  grant  or  withhold  the  supplies  by  which  the  war 

.  *  Amongst  the  checks,  which  parliament  holds  over  (he  administration  of 
public  affairs,  I  forbear  to  mention  the  practice  of  addressing  the  king,  to 
know  by  whose  advice  he  resolved  upon  a  particular  measure,  -and  of  punish* 
ipg  the  authors  of  that  advice,  for  the  counsel  they  had  given.  Hot  because 
I  think  this  method  either  unconstitutional  or  improper,  but  for  this  rea- 
son, that  it  does  not  so  much  subject  the  king  to  the  control  of  parliament, 
as.it  supposes  him  to  be  already  in  subjection*  Fpr  if  the  long  were  so  far 
put  of  the  reach  of  tt\e  resentment  of  the  house  of  commons,  as  to  be  able, 
with  safely,  to-  refuse  the  information  requested,  or  to  tale  Upon  himself 
the  responsibility  inquired  after,  there  must  be  an  end  of  all  pr ooetfinp 
founded  in' this  mode  of  application. 
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must*  be  carried  on.  The  king's  choke  of  his  taJftis- 
ters  is  controlled  by  the  obligation  he  is  uadw  of  ap- 
pointing those  men  to  offices  in  the  stale,  who  are 
found  capable  of  managing  the  affairs  of  his  govern- 
ment with  the  two  houses  of  parliament.  Which 
consideration  imposes  such  a  necessity  upon  the  crow*, 
as  hath  in  a  great  measure  subdued  the  influence  of 
favouritism  ;  insomuch,  that  it  is  become  no  nneoto-: 
mon  spectacle  in  this  country,  to  see  men  proittDtt* 
by  the  king  to  the  highest  offices,  and  wriest  prefer- 
ments, which  he  has  in  his  power  to  bestow,'  whe 
have  be^n  distinguished  by  their  opposition  to  his  pefw 
sonal  inclinations. 

By  the  balance  af  interest  > which  accompanies  and 
gives  efficacy  to  the  balance  cf  fewer,  is  mem*  this, 
that  the  respective  interests  of  the  three  estates  of  tb* 
empire  are  so  disposed  and  adjusted,  that  whichever 
of  the  three  shall  attempt  any  encroachment,  the 
other  two  will  unite  in  resisting  it.  IF  the  king 
should  endeavour  to  extend  his  authority,  by  con- 
tracting the  power  and  privileges  of  the  commons, 
the  house  of  lortfe  would  see  their  own  dignity  ca* 
dangered  by  every  advance  wjaich  the  crown  made 
to  independency  upon  the  resolutions  of  parliament. 
The  admission  of  arbitrary  power  is  no  l^ps  formida- 
ble to  the  grandeur  of  the  aristocracy,  than  it  is  fatal 
to  the  liberty  of  the  republic  y  that  is,  it  would  re-? 
duce  the  nobility  from  the  hereditary  share  they  pos- 
sess, in  the  national  councils,  in  •which  their  real 
greatness  consists,  to  the  being  made  a  part  of  the 
empty  pageantry  of  a  despotic  court.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  the  house  of  commons  should  intrench  upon 
the  distinct  province,  or  usurp  the  established  preroga- 
tive of  the  crown,  the  house  of  lords  would  receive  ^^ 
instant  alarm  from  every  new  stretch  of  popular  power. 
In  every  .contest  in  which  the  King  may  be  engaged 
with  the  representative  body,  in  defence  of  his  estab- 
lished share  of  authority,  he  will  find  a  sure  ally  in 
the  collective  power  of  the  nobility.  An  attachment 
to  the  monarchy,  from  which  they  derive  their  ow^ 
distinction^  the  ailjiremeats  of  a  court,  in  the  habits 
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*ftdwi&  the  sentknenfs  of  which  they  hive  been 
brought  up ;  their  hatred  of  equality,  and  of  all  lev- 
elling pretensions,  which  may  ultimately  affect  the 
ftrivittges,  or  even  the*  existence  of  their  order  $  in 
short,  every  principle  and  every  prejudice  which  art 
Wont  to  actuate  banian  conduct,  will  determine  their 
C&toitte)  to  the  side  arid  rapport  of  the  crown.  Lastly; 
if  the  ilobles  themselves  should  attempt  to  revive 
the  superiorities,  Which  their  ancestors  exercised  under 
the -feudal  constitution,  the  king  and  the  people 
would  alike  remember ,  how  the  one  had  been  insult* 
ed^4Jftl  the  other  enslaved,  by  that  barbarous  tyranny^ 
They  would  forget  the  natural  opposition  of  their 
views  and  inclinations,  when  they  saw  themselves 
threatened  with  the  return  -of  a  domination,  which' 
;  odious  and  intolerable  to  both* 


The-mder  will  have  observed,  that  in  describing 
the  British  constitution,  little  notice  has  been 
taken  of  the  house  of  lords.  The  proper  use  and  de- 
dgftof  this  part  of  the  constitution,  are  the  following :  . 
First,  to  enable  the  king,  by  his  right  of  bestowing  / 
the  peerage*  to  reward  the  servants  of  the  public,  in 
a  rtiataner  most  grateful  to  them,  and  at  a  small  ex- 
pense to  the  nation  ;  secondly,  to  fortify  the  power 
and  to  secure  the  stability  of  regal  government,  by 
an  order  of  men  naturally  allied  to  its  interests ;  and, 
thirdly,  to  answer  a  purpose,  which,  though  of  supe- 
rior importance  to  the  other  two,  does  not  occur  so 
readily  to  our  observation ;  namely,  to  stem  the  prog- 
ress of  popular  fury.  Large  bodies  of  men  are  sub- 
ject to  sudden  frenzies.  Opinions  are  sometimes  cir- 
culated amongst  a  multitude  without  proof  or  exami- 
nation, acquiring  confidence  and  reputation  merely  . 
by  being  repeated  from  one  to  another ;  and  passions 
founded  upon  these  opinions,  diffusing  themselves 
with  a  rapidity  which  can  neither  be  accounted  for 
nor  resisted,  may  agitate  a  country  with  the  most  vio- 
lent (ommotiQiiS*    Now  the  only  way  to  stop  the  fer* 


weotaUM^is  i<).difi4^.U^  m*H-&**  t*> J&.tfttt 
different  waters  in- the  caflupuity*  wtih;separa$e  prw 
judiceaand  interest  .  And  ^te  may  occasionally  t*N 
fpn>e4b«^^of  aB^her^ditary  qebflky*  mvest*4  WtfJ* 
*  abatis  <9f  k^fctian*    AvJei^  to  ttjo^e  iM^judwa 
which  MM^e  thfe  minds  #f  tfier  vu%ar  j-  aceutfcm&i 
¥>  condemn, ibe  clamour  of;  die  $«fnMdeet  j  dwfeiftijig 
to  receive  teiM$4»d  idp^ns  fa^a  their  inferior  is* 
rajok,  they  wll  oppose  rescdutiQ&s»  Vrbich  are  founded 
in  the  folly  and:viol^:e  #fi  th^Uwit*  part  of  the  cop** 
mqoHy.   Jfifas  the  voice;  of  the  people  always  diet** 
ted  by  refleetiea  >.  didjevef  y  «wi,.or<eYBn  ofte  nw  is* 
*n  hundred  think  for  himself,  or  actually  consider  the 
ttcasiure  he  was-  about  to  approve,  or  censure  ;  :qr  ev«a 
irere  the  common  people- to Wably  etedfocut  th& 
judgment  which  they  formed,  I  stwdd  boW  the  jew 
terference  of  a  superior  order,  not  only  superfluous* 
but  wrong :  for,  when  everything  is  allowed  to  dif* 
ference  of  rank  and  education,  which  the  actual  state 
of  these  advantages  deserves,  that ,  after  ^  is  most 
likely  to .  be  right  and  expedient  which,  appears  .  t& 
be  so  to  the  separate  judgment  ^d  decision  of  a  tf  real 
majority  of  the  i^ion;  at.  least,  t^at,  in  fep^jjU 
right  for  ihem>  which  is  agfe^ble  to  their  fixed  #pi|W 
ions  and  desires.    But .  wheflt  we  observe  jvh<&is  \tx%* 
ed  as  the  public  opinion,  tQ.bg,  m  truth,  the  opinion 
only  or  perhaps  the  feigned  professions  of  a  few  crafty 
leaders  ;  that  the  numbers  who  join  ia  the  cry,  fsrye 
only  to  swell  and  multiply  the  $>und*  without  astf 
accession  of  judgment,  or  exar/cise  of  trndersf  apdiqg  j 
and  that  oftentimes  the  wisest  counsels,  have  beat 
thus  overborne  by  t^nwU  ,and  uproar^— we  may 
conceive  occasions  to  arise,  in  which  the  common* 
wealth  xoasy  be  saved  by  the  reluqtancg  of  the  nobility 
to  adopt  the*  caprices,  or  to  yield  to  the  vehefnenc^ 
of  the  common  people*    In  expecting  this  advantage 
from  an  order  of  nobles,  we  4<>  not  suppose  thenpj 
bilky  to  be  more  unprejudiced  jhan  others.}  we  only 
suppose  that  their  prejudices,  will,  be  different  froo*, 
and  may  occawftaUy-  counteract  those  of  others.    v ,  * 
.  U  the  personal  privileges  pf  the  peerage*  »&tf$  Jtfft 
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*2fi  b^<  wfitsaiaed,  I  me  little  inroiweiileacyc  in  ih#  ifli 
eseattiOf^ButaibKC (•:&>£  it  ifi  only  dividing  the  samd 
ywiirity  df  povir  amongst  mora  hands,  which  i* 
mfauf  J  favourable  \Hr  public  freedom  than*  otherwise* 

Ttte  adnmsioiLof agnail  number  of  ecdesias*ics  ihttf  ^y 
the  house  of  lords,  isbat  aiL  equitable-  compensation 
t& tkc  dergy  fof  tke  excbosicm  of  their  order  front 
the  Mouse  of  comment  .  They  are  a  stft  of  .men  coi^ 
siderable  by  their  number  and  property,  as  well  as  by 
their  influence,  and  the  f  duties  of  their  ftation  ;  yet,f 
wftttetemvy  other^pcofessiOT  has  those  amongst  .the  na^ 
tkawtJ  representatives^  whov  being  conversant  in  the 
swnetwoapatico/ar^AWe  to  state,  and  naturally  dis- 
posed toMippoit,  tke  rights  and  interests  of  the  diss 
ted  calling  to  which  they  belongs  the  clergy  alone 
^redbpnted  of  th^advwitage/  Which  hardship  i* 
feadeup  to-  them  by  fatcodudng  the  -prelacy  intor 
parijarienfc;. and  if ^tasiraps,  from  gmtitude'br  expec-' 
tatiqn,  be  more  obsequious  to  the  wHl  of  the  crown,* 
thto  those  who  possess  great  temporal  inheritances,' 
tbey  Art  properly  msferttd  into  that  part  of  the  con-  9 
rtitutknv  from  which  mtfcfa  or  frequent  resistance  tc* 
tie  measures  of  government  is  not  expected.  * 
.  F  acknowledge^  tha(t  I  perceire  no  sufficient  reason 
for  exempting  the  pemons.  of 'members  of  either 
Jfeouse  of  parliament  from  arrest  for  debt;  The  toun-  . 
$*ls  or  suffrage  of  a  single  senator,  especially  of  one 
vahoy  in.  the  management  of  his  own  affairs,  may 
justly  be  suspected  of  a  want  of  prudence  or  honesty, 
caa  seldom  be  so  necessary  to:  those  of  the  public,  as 
to  justify  a  departure  from  that  wholesome  policy, 
by  which  the  laws  of  a  commercial"  state  punish  and 
stigmatize  insolvency*  But  whatever  reason  may  be 
pleaded  for  their  fersotud  immunity,  whom  this  privi. 
luge  of  parliament  is  extended  to  dbinestias  and  retain- 
ers, or  when  it  is  peimitted  to  impede  or  delay  the 
course  of  judicial  prbceedings,  it  becomes  ah  absurd 
sacrifice  ot  equal  justice  to  imaginary  dignity.    ■ 

Thete  is  nothing,  in  the  British  constitution,  so  re- 
markable, a»  the,  irregularity  of  the  p^la^reg^ 
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sentatkm.  Ba  hotwe  <rf  c(»moil$  «o«kl»pf  fitf 
hundred;  and  fortyteight  member,  o*  whom,  tw0 
tumdptdts^9.ek«tedby seven dwu^.coeftfteueKte? 
W  that  *  majority  of  these  seven  thousand*  wither 
any;  reasonable,  title  to  superior  waght  :or^influence 
in  the  state,  may,  under  oettainorromstaiiete*  decide 
a  question  against  abe  opinion  of  arf.  jnany  t  niUJotitf 
Pr,  to ?lace  the. same  object in  anothtv point  of  view? 
if  my  estate*  be  aituated  iA  oaacountyaf  the  Jting* 
dam,  I  posaesa  the  ten  thousandth  pwrt  ©f  «a  single 
Itpresentatiiy ;  if  in  another,  the.  thousandth }  if  ill 
a<partirita'dirtiict,  I  jmi^be.  JMje  in  twenty*  wh* 
choose  two  representative^  *if  in -a stBLino*?  aiauM 
ed  spec*  I  may  •  enjoy  the  right,  of,. appointing  tvm 
myself.  If  I  have  been  bom,  or *4w?H»  9c  have  eer** 
ed  an  apprenticeship  it  onortown^E  ara  represented 
in  the  natiotial  assembly  by  tvd  dspdUas*  ifrdiecphouj* 
of  wbont  J  exeteigeaji  actual  and  icen&tble  sjiare  of 
power;  if  accident  has  thrqwa  xty  birth, ,  or  ho&ita* 
too,  or  set-vice  ktfoanotbtc  town*!  have  ne  rtpte* 
eentadve  atiatt^nor  more  power-  oq  concent  in  tb* 
election  of  those  who?  make  the  laws  by  which'  I  aor 
governed,  than  if  I  was  a  sufejtct'of  the  GtW&eigiw 
ior— and  this  partiality  subsist*  without  any  pretence 
whatever  of  merit  or  of  propriety,. to  justify  die  pref- 
erence of  one  place  to  anotheiv  Or,  thirdly*  to  de- 
scribe the  state  of  national  representation  as  it  exists 
ia  reality,  it  may  be  affirmed,  1  believe  .with,  tquth, 
that  about  one  half  of  the  house  of  commons,  obtain 
tfteir  seats  in  that  assembly  by  the  election  of  the 
people,  the -other  .half  by  pwchaa^,  or  by  the  nomi- 
nation of  single  proprietors  of  great  estates.  -u'..;L 

This  is  a  flagrant .  incongruity  in  the  constitution  j 
but  it  is  one  of  those  objections .  which  strike  trnpsr 
forcibly  at  first  sight  The  effect  of  alhreasonifcg .  upon 
the  subject  is  to  diminish  the  first  impresstpa§  *w 
which  account  it  deserves  the  more  attentive  examin- 
ation, that  we  may.  be  assured*  before  we  adventure 
upon  a  reformation,  that  the*  magnitikle  ofthewil 
justifies  the  danger  of  the  experiment.  In  the  few  Re- 
marks that  follow,  we  would  be  understood,  ia*the 
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first  place,  to  decline  all  conference  with  those  who 
tvish  to  alter  the  form  of  government  of  these  king- 
doms. The  reformers  with  whom  we  have  to  do, 
are  they,  who,  whilst  they  change  this  part  of  the 
system,  would  retain  the  rest*  If  any  Englishman 
expects  more  happiness  to  his  country  under  a  repub* 
lie,  he  may  very  consistently  recommend  a  new  model- 
ling of  elections  to  parliament;  because,  if  the  king 
and  house  of  lords  were  laid  aside,  the  present  dispro- 
portionate representation  would  produce  nothing  but 
a  confused  and  ill-digested  oligarchy.  It  like  man* 
ner  we  wave  a  controversy  with  those  writers  who 
insist  upon  representation  as  a  natural  right  :*  we  con- 
sider it  so  far  only  as  a  right  at  all,  as  it  conduces  to 
Eublic  utility  ;  that  is,  as  it  contributes  to  the  estab- 
shment  or  good  laws,  or,  as  it  secures  to  the  people 
the  just  administration  of  these  laws.  These  effects 
depend  upon  the  disposition  and  abilities  of  the  na- 
tional counsellors.  Wherefore,  if  men,  the  most 
likely  by  their  qualifications  to  know  and  to  pro- 
mote the  public  interest,  be  actually  returned  to  par- 
liament, it  signifies  little  who  return  them.  If  the 
properest  persons  be  elected,  what  matters  it  by  whom 
they  are  elected  ?  At  least,  no  prudent  statesman 
would  subvert  long  established  or  even  settled  rules 
of  representation,  without  a  prospeeffcof  procuring 
wiser  or  better  representatives. 

This  then  being  well  observed,  let  us,  before  we  seek 
to  obtain  any  thing  more,  consider  duly  what  we  al- 
ready have.  We  have  a  house  of  commons,  composed 
of  five  hundred  «nd  forty-eight  members,  ii>  which 
number  are  found  the  most  considerable  landholders 
and  merchants  of  the  kingdom  ;  the  heads  of  the  ar- 
my, the  navy,  and  the  law ;  the  occupiers  of  great  offices 
in  the  state ;  together  with  many  private  individuals,  . 
eminent  by  their  knowledge,   eloquence,  .  or  activity. 

..  •  If  this  right  be  natural,  no  doubt  it  must  be  equal,  and  the  right,  we 
may  add,  of  one  sex,  as  well  at  of  the  other.  Whereas  every  plan  of 
representation,  that  we  hove  heard  of,  begins,  by  excluding  the  votes  of 
women  :  thus  cutting  off,  at  a  single  stroke,  one  half  of"  the  public  from  a  . 
ajght  which  is  asserted  to  be  inherent  in  all ;  a  right  too,  as  some  represent 
it,  not  only  tamrtai,  bet  unalienable,  and  indefeasible,  and  imprescriptible. 
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JJow,  if  the  country  be  not  tafe  m  such  load*,  id 
whose  may  it  confide  its  interests  ?  If  such  a  number 
of such  men  be  liable  to  the  influence  of  corrupt  ibo« 
tives,  what  assembly  of  men  will  be  secure  from  the 
same  danger  ?  Does  any  new  scheme  of  representa- 
tion promise  to  collect  together  more  wisdom,  or  to 
produce  firmer  integrity  ?  In  this  view  of  the  subject, 
and  attending  not  to  ideas  of  order  and  proportion, 
(of  which  many  minds  are  much  enamoured)  but  to 
effects  alone,  we  may  discover  just  excuses  for  those 
parts  of  file  present  representation*  which  appear  to 
a  hasty  observer  most  exceptionable  and  absurd.  It 
should  be  remembered  as  a  maxim  extremely  appli- 
cable to  this  subject,  that  no  order  or  assembly  of  mat 
whatever  can  long  maintain  their  place  and  authority 
in  a  mixed  government,  of  which  the  members  do 
not  individually  possess  a  respectable  share  of  personal 
importance.  Now,  whatever  may  be  the  defects  of 
the  present  arrangement,  it  infallibly  secures  a  great 
weight  of  property  to  the  house  of  commons,  by  ren- 
dering many  seats  in  that  house  accessible  to  men  of 
large  fortunes,  and  to  such  men  alone.  By  which' 
means  those  characters  are  engaged  in  the  defence  of 
the  separate  rights  and  interests  of  this  branch  of  the 
legislature,  that  are  best  able  to  support  its  claims* 
The  constitution  of  most  of  the  small  boroughs,  es- 
pecially the  burgage  tenure,  contributes,  though  un- 
designedly, to  the  same  effect  j  for  the  appointment 
of  the  representatives  we  find  commonly  annexed  to' 
certain  great  inheritances.  Elections  purely  popular 
are  in  this  respect  uncertain :  in  tirftes  of  tranquillity, 
the  natural  ascendency  of  wealth  will  prevail;,  but 
when  the  minds  of  men  are  inflamed  by  political  dis- 
sensions, this  influence  often  yields  to  more  impetu* 
cms  motives. — The  variety  of  tenures  and  qualifica- 
tions, upon  ^which  the  right  of  voting  is  founded,  ap- 
pears to  me  a  recommendation  of  the  mode  which 
now  subsists,  as  it  tends  to  introduce  into  parliament 
a  corresponding  mixture  of  characters  and  profes-1 
sions.  It  has  been  long  observed,  that  conspicuous 
abjtlities  are  most  frequently  found  with  the  represen- 
tatives of  smatt  boroughs.    And  this  is  nothing  more^ 
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tjian  what  the  laws  of  human  conduct  might  teach  . 
Us  to  expect :  when:  such  boroughs  are  set  to  sale, 
those  men  are  likely  to  become  purchasers,  who  are 
enabled  by  their  talents  to  make  the  best  of  their  bar* 
gain  ;  when  a  seat  is  not  sold,  but  given  by  the  opu- 
lent proprietor  of  a  burgage  tenure,  the  patron  finds 
his  own.  interest  consulted,  by  the   reputation  and 
abilities  of  the  member  whom  he  nominates.    If  cer- 
tain of  the  nobility  hold  the  appointment  of  some 
part  of  the  house  of  commons,  it  serves  to  maintain 
that  alliance  between  the.  two  branches  of  the  legisla- 
ture, which  no  good  citizen  would  wish  to  see  dissev- 
ered :  it  helps  to  keep  the  government  of  the  coun- . 
try  in  the  house  of  commons,  in  which  it  would  not 
perhaps  long  continue  to  reside,  if  so  powerful  and 
wealthy  a  part  of  the  nation  as  the  peerage  compose, 
were  excluded  from  all  share  and  interest  in  its  con* 
stitutiom     If  there  be  a  few  boroughs  so  "circum- 
stanced as  to  lie  at  the  disposal  of  the  crown ;  whilst 
the  number  of  such  is  known  and  small,  they  may  be 
tolerated  with  little  danger.    For  where  would  be 
the  impropriety,  or  the  itfeonveniency,  if  the  king  at 
once  should  nominate  a  limited  number  of  his  ser- 
vants to  seats  in  parliament  j  or,  what  is  the  same 
thing,  if  seats  in  parliament  were  annexed  to  the  pos- 
session of  certain  of  the  mojt  efficient  and  responsible 
offices  hi  the  state.    The  present  representation,  after 
all  these  deductions,  and  under  the    confusion  id 
which  it  confessedly  lies,  is  still  in  such  a  degree  pop- 
ular ;  or  rather  the  representatives  are  so  connected 
with  the  mass  of  the  community,  by  a  society  of  in- 
terests and  passions,  that  the  will  of  the  people,  when 
it  is  determined,  permanent,  and  general,  almost  al« 
ways  at  length  prevails. 

Upon  the  whole,  in  the  several  plans  which  have 
been  suggested,  of  an  equal  or  a  reformed  representa- 
tion, it  will  be  difficult  to  discover  any  proposal  that 
has  a  tendency  to  throv  more  •  of  the  business  of  the 
nation  into  the  house  of  commons,  or  to  collect  a  set 
of  men  more  fit  to  transact  that  business,  or  in  gener- 
al more  interested  in  the  national  happiness  and  pros- 
perity.   .One  consequence,  however,  nmy  be  expect* 
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ed  fawn  tfrese  projects,  xwxiejy,  ")e»  flexibility  *o 
the  influence  of  the  crown*"  And  since  the  diminu- 
tion of  this  influence  is  the  declared,  and  perhaps  the 
sole  design  of  the  various  schemes  that  have  been  pro- 
duced, whether  for  regulating  the  elections,  contract-. 
Jpg  the  duration,  or  for  purifying  the  constitution  of 
parliament  by  the  exclusion  of  placemen  and  pension- 
ers ;  it  is  obvious  to  remark,  that  the  more  apt  and 
natural*  as  well  as;  the  more  safe  and  quiet  way  of  at- 
tcdpiqg  t{ie  same  end,  would  be,. by  a  direct  reduction 
.  of  the  patronage  of  the.  crown,  whith  might  be  ef- 
fected tp  a  certain  extent,  without  hazarding  farther 
consequences.  Superfluous  and  exorbitant-  emolu- 
ments of  .office  may  npt  only  be  suppressed  for  the 
present  y  but  provisions  of  law  be  devised,  which 
sh9uld  for  the  future  restrain,  wkhia  certain  limits, 
the, number  and  value  of  the  offices  in  the  donation  of 
.the  king.  .  '   .     t- 

But  whilst  we  dispute  concerning  different  schemes 
vbf  reformation,  all  directed  to  the  same  end,  a  previ- 
ous daubt  qccpr$  in  the  debate,  whether  the  end  it- 
self be  good  or  safe-^wbether  the  influence  so  loudly 
,cpmpl^ine4  <?f  can  he .  destroyed,  or  even  much  di- 
njiw^hfd,  witbpuf  danger  to  the  state;  Whilst  the 
Izeal of  soipie. men. beholds  this  influence  with  a  jeal- 
ousy, which  nothing  but  its  entire  abolition  can  ap- 
-.pease^  many  wise  and  virtuous  politicians  deem  a 
^considerable  portion  of  ( it  to  be  as  necessary  a  part  of 
the  British  Constitution,  as  any  other  ingredient  in 
.the  composition — to  be  that,  indeed*  which  gives  co- 
lesion  and  soliclity  to  the  whole.  Were  the  measures 
of  government,  say  they,  opposed  from  nothing,  but 
principle, .  government  ought  to  ha v  e  nothing .  but  the 
Rectitude  pf  its  measures  to  support  them  ;  but  since 
jpppqsmpn  f  springs  fro jn  other  motives,  government 
must  possess  an  influence  to  counteract  these  motives ; 
to  produce,  not  a  bias  of  the  passions,  but  a  neutrali- 
ty ;  it  must  have  sonjf  weight  to  cast  into  thcscale 
tp  set. the  balance  even,  It  is  the  nature,  of  power 
always  to  press  upon  the  boundaries  which  confine  it. 
licentiousness,  faction,  envy,  impatience  of  control 
or  inferiority. ^., the  secrefr  pleasure'  of  mortifying  the 
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'frtot,  *>r  the  tope  of  dispossessing  them;  a  constant 
willingness  to  question  and  thwart  whatever  is  dic- 
tated or  even  proposed  by  another;  a  disposition 
common  to  all  bodies  of  men  to  extend  thfe  claims- 
and  authority  of  their  order ;  above  all,  that  love  of 
power  and  of  shewing  it,  which  resides  more  or  less 
in  every  human  breast,  and  which,  in  popular  assem- 
blies, is  inflamed*  like  every  other  passion,  by  com- 
munication and  encouragement ;  these  motives,  add-1 
ed  to  private  designs  and  resentments,  cherished  also 
by  popular  acclamation,  and  operating  uptor  the  great 
share  of  power  already  possessed  by  the  house  of  com* 
mons,  might  induce,  a  majority,  or  at  least  a  large 
party  of  men  in  that  assembly,  -to  unite  in  endeav- 
Quring  to  draw  to  themselves  the  whole  government 
of  the  state ;  or  at  least  so  to  obstruct  the  conduct  of 
public  affairs,  by  a  wanton  and  perverse  opposition, 
3$  to  render  it  impossible  for  the  wisest  statesman  to 
carry  forwards  the  business  of  the  nation  with  success- 
or satisfaction* 

Some  passages  of  our  national  history  afford  grounds 
for  these  apprehensions.   Before  the  accession  of  James 
the  First,  or,  at  least,  during  the  reigns  of  his  three 
immediate  predecessors,  the  government  of  England 
was  a  government  by  force  ;  that  is-,  the  king  carried 
bis  measures  in  parliament  by  .intimidation.    A  sense 
of  personal  danger  kept  the  members  of  the  house  of 
commons  in  subjection.    A  conjunction  of  fortunate 
causes   delivered  at  last  the  parliament  and  nation 
from  slavery.    That  overbearing  system,  which  had 
.declined  in  the  hands  of  James,  expired  early  in  the 
reign  of  his  son.    After  the  restoration,  there  suc- 
ceeded in  its  place,  and  since  the  revolution  has  beetr 
methodically  pursued,  the  more  successful  expedient 
of  influence*    Now  we  remember  what  passed  between 
the  loss  of  terror,  and  the  establishment  of  influence. 
The  transactions  of  that  interval,  whatever  we  may 
„  think  of  their  occasion,  or  effect,  no  friend  of  regal 
government  *ould  wish  to  see  revived.-— But  the  ak 
fairs  of  this  kingdom  afford  a  more  recent  attestation 
to  the  same  doctrine.     In  the  British   colonies  of 
North  America,  the  fcte  assemblies  possessed  much 
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of  die  power  and  constitution  of  onr  house  of  totiU 
inons.  The  king  and  government  of  Great  Britain: 
held  no  patronage  in  the  country,  which  could  tse-T 
ate  attachtnefat  and  influence,  sufficient  to  counteract 
(feat  restless,  arrogating  spirit,  which,  in  popular  Assem* 
Hies,  when  left  to  itself,  will  never  brook  an  author-., 
ity  that  checks  and  interferes  with  its  own.  To  this 
cause,  excited  perhaps  by  some  unseasonable  provo- 
cations,  we  may  attribute,  as  to  their  tfue  and  prop- 
er original,  we  will  not  say  the  misfortunes,  but  the 
changes,  that-have  taken  place  in  the  British  empire. 
The  ^admonition,  which  ^such  examples  suggest,  wili 
have  its  weight  with  those,  whfr  are  cbntent  with  the 
general  frame  of  the  English  constitution-;  and  who 
consider  stability  amongst  the  first  perfections  of  any 
government. 

We  protest,  however,  against  any  construction,  by 
which  what  is  here  said  shall  be  attempted  to  be  ap- 
plied to  the  justification  of  bribery,  or  of  any  clandes- 
tine reward  or  solicitation  whatever.  The  very  se* 
ctecy  of  such  negociations  confesses  or  begets  a  con- 
sciousness of  guilt ;  which  when  the  mind  is  once 
taught  to  endure  without  uneasiness,  the  character  isr 
prepared  for.  every  compliance.  And  there  is  the 
greater  danger  in  these  corrupt  practices,  as  the  extent 
of  their  operation  is  unlimited  and  unknown*  Our 
apology  relates  solely  to  that  influence,  which  results 
from  the*  acceptance  or  expectation  of  public  prefer- 
ments. Nor  does  the  influence,  which  we  defend, 
require  any  sacrifice  of  personal  probity.  In  politi- 
cal, above  all  other  subjects,  the  arguments,  or  rath- 
er the  conjectures  on  each  side  of  the  question,  are 
often  so  equally  poized,  that  the  wisest  judgment* 
may  be  held  in  suspense*  These  I  call  subjects  of  in- 
difference* But  again^  when  the  subject  is  not  indif- 
ferent in  itself,  it  will  appear  such  to  a  great  part  of 
those  to  whom  it  is  proposed,  for  waiit  of  informa- 
tion, or  reflection,  or-  experience,  or  of  capacity  to 
collect  2nd  weigh  the  reasons  by  which  either  side  is 
supported.  These  are  subjects  of  apparent  indifference. 
This  indifference  occurs  still  more  frequently  in  per* 
tonal  contests  j  /m  which,  we  do  not  often  discover 
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any  reason  of  public  utility,  for  the  preference  of  onq 
competitor  to  another.  These  cases  compose  th$ 
province  of  influence ;  that  is,  the  decision  in  these 
cases  will  inevitably  be  determined  by  influence  of 
some  sort  or  other.  The  only  doubt  is,  what  influx 
ence  shall  be  admitted.  If  you  remove  the  influence 
ot  the  crown,  it  is  only  to  make  way  for  influence 
from  a  different  quarter.  If  motives  of  expectation 
and  gratitude  be  withdrawn,  other  motives  will  suc- 
ceed in  their  place,  acting  probably  in  an  opposite  di- 
rection, but  equally  irrelative  and  external  to  the 
proper  merits  of  the  question.  There  exist,  as  we 
have  seen,  passions  in  the  human  heart,  which  will 
always  make  a  strong  party  against  the  executive. 
power  of  a  mixed  government.  According  a$  the 
disposition  of  parliament  is  friendly  or  adverse  to  the 
recommendation  of  the  crown  in  matters  which  are 
really  or  apparently  indifferent,  as  indifference  hath 
been  now  explained,  the  business  of  empire  will  be 
transacted  with  ease  and  convenience,  or  embarrassed 
with  endless  contention  and  difficulty.  Nor  is  it  a  . 
conclusion  founded  in  justice,  or  warranted  by  expe- 
rience, that,  because  men  are  induced  by  views  of  in- 
terest to  yield  their  consent  to  measures,  concerning, 
which  their  judgment  decides  nothing,  they  may  be 
brought  by  the  same  influence,  to  act  in  deliberate 
opposition  to  knowledge  and  duty.  Whoever  re- 
views the  operations  of  government  in  this  country 
since  the  revolution,  will  find  few,  even  of  the  most 

Siestionable  measures  of  administration,  about  which 
e  best  instructed  judgment  might  not  have  doubt- 
ed at  the  time :  but  of  which  he  may  affirm  with . 
certainty,  that  they  tfere  indifferent  to  the  greatest 
part  of  those  who  concurred  in  them.  From  the 
success  or  the  facility,  with  which  they  who  dealt* 
out  the  patronage  of  the  otown  carried  measures  like 
these,  ought  we  to  conclude,  that  a  similar  applica- 
tion of  honours  and  emoluments  would  procure  the 
consent  of  parliament  to  counsels  evidently  detriment- 
al to  the  common  welfare? — Is  there  not,  on  the 
contrary,  more  reason  to  fear,  that  the  prerogative, 
if  deprived  of  influence,  would  not  be  long  able  to 
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aapport  itself?  For  when  we  reflect  upon  the  power 
of  the  house  of  commons  to  extort  a  compliance 
with  its  resolutions  from  the  other  parts  of  the  le- 
gislature ;  or  to  put  to  death  the  constitution  by  a 
refusal  of  the  annual  grants  of  money,  to  the  sup- 
port of.  the  necessary  functions  of  government-^-when' 
we  reflect  also  what  motives  there  are,  which,  in  the 
vicissitudes  of  political  interests  and  passions,  may 
one  day  arm  and  point  this  power  against  the  execu- 
tive magistrate ;  when  we  attend  to  these  considera- 
tions, we  shall  be  led  perhaps  to  acknowledge^  that 
there  is  not  more  of  paradox  than  of  truth  in  that  im- 
portant, but  much  decried  apophthegm,  "  that  an  in- 
dependent parliament  is  incompatible  with  the  exist- 
ence of  the  monarchy." 


CHAPTER  VIIL 

OF  THE  ADMINISTRATION  OF  JUSTICE. 

1  HE  first  maxim  of  a  free  state  is,  that  the 
laws  be  made  by  one  set  of  men,  and  administered  by 
another  ;  in  other  words,  that  the  legislative  and 
judicial  characters  be  kept  separate.  When  these 
offices  are  united  in  the  same  person  or  assembly, 
particular  laws  are  made  for  particular  cases,  spring- 
ing oftentimes  from  partial  motives,  and  directed  to 
private  ends  :  whilst  they  are  kept  separate,  general 
laws  are  made  by  one  body  of  men,  without  foresee- 
ing whom  they  may  affect;  and,  when  made,  must 
be  applied  by  the  other,  let  them  affect  whom  they 
will. 

For  the  sake  of  illustration,  let  it  be  supposed,  in 
this  country,  either  that,  parliaments  being  laid  aside, 
the  courts  of  Westminster  Hall  made  their  own  laws  ; 
or  that  the  two  houses  of  parliament,  with  the  king 
at  their  head,  tried,  and  decided  causes  at  their  bar  : 
it  is  evident,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  decisions  of 
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such  a  judicature,  would  be  so  .  many  laws ;  and,  in' 
the  second  place,  that,  when. the  parties  and  the  inter* 
ests  to  be  affected  by  the  law  were  known,  the  incli- 
nations of  the  law-makers- would  inevitably  attach  oa 
one  side  or  the  other  ;,  and  that,  where  there  were 
neither  any  fixed  rules  to  regulate  their  determina- 
tions, nor  ^ny  superior  power  to  control. their  pro- 
ceedings, these  inclinations,  would  interfere  with  the 
integrity  of  public  justice.  The  consequence  of 
which  must  be,  that  the  subjects  of  such  a  constitu- 
tion' would  live  either  without  any  constant  laws, 
that  is,  without  any  known  pre-established  rules  of 
adjudication  whatever;  or,  under  laws  made  for 
particular  traces  and  particular  persons,  and  partaking 
of  the  contradictions  and  iniquity  of  the  motives*  to 
which  they  owed  their  origin. 

Which  dangers,  by  the  division  of  the  legislative 
and  judicial  functions,  are  in  this  country  effectually 
provided  against.    Parliament  knows  not  the  indi- 
viduals upon  whom  its  acts  will  operate  ;  it  has  no 
cases  or  parties  before  it ;  no  private  designs  to  serve ; 
Consequently,  its  resolutions  will  be  suggested  by  the 
consideration  of  universal  'effects    and    tendencies, 
which  always  produces  impartial,  and  commonly  ad- 
vantageous regulations.    When  laws  are  fnade,  courts 
of  justice,  whatever  be  the  disposition  of  the  judges, 
must  abide  by  them  ;  for  the  legislative  being  neces- 
sarily the  supreme  power  of  the  state,  the  judicial  and 
every  other  power  is  accountable  to  that ;   and  it  can- 
not be  doubted,  but  that  the  pefsons,  who  possess  the 
sovereign  authority  of  government;  will  be  tenacious 
of  the  laws  which  they  themselves  prescribe,  and  suf- 
ficiently jealous  of  the  assumption  of  dispensing  and 
legislative  power  by  any  others. 

This  fundamental  rule  of  civil  jurisprudence  is  vio- 
lated in  the  case  of  acts  of  attainder  or  'confiscation,  irx 
,  bills  of  pains  and  penalties,  and  in  all  expestfadto  laws 
'  whatever,  in  which  parliament  exercises  the  double 
office  of  legislator  and  judge.     And  whoever  either 
understands  the  value  of  the  rule  itself,  or  collects  the 
Z  z 
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history  of  those  instances  in;  which  it  has  been  inva- 
ded,'will  be  indua^  acknowledge,  that 
it  had  fyeeri  wiser  and  safer  never  to  have  departed 
from  it.  He  will  confess,  at  least,  that  nothing  but 
the  most  manifest  and  fin  peril  of  the  com- 
monwealth will  justify  a  'repetition  of  these  dangerous 
examples.','  If  the  laws  in  being  do  not  punish  an  of- 
fender, let 'him  go*  tmpunisHed  j  let  the  legislature, 
admonished  of  the  defect  of  the  laws,  provide  against 
the  commission  of  future^  crimes  of  the  same  sort. 
*  The  escape  of  one  delinquent  can  never  produce  so 
much  harm  to  the  commirnity,  as  may  arise  from  the 
infraction  of  a  rule,  upon  whicK  the  purity  of  public; 
justice,  and  the  e^isteace  of  civil  liberty^  essentially 
depend* 

"*  The  next  security  ibr  the  impartial  administration 
^}  ^f  justice,  especially  in  decisions  to  which  government 
i  ,•&  a  party,  is  the  independency  of  the  judges.  M 
~-'*  protection  against  eyery  illegal  attack  upon  the  rights 
of  the  subject  by  the  servants  of ,  the  cripwnjs  to  be 
sought  for  from  these  tribunals,  the  judges  of  the 
hndVecpme  not  unfrequently  the  arbitrators  between 
the  king  and  the  people.  ■  On  which  account  they 
6ught  to  be  independent  of  either ;  or,  what  is  the; 
same  thing,  equally  dependent  upon  both  j  that  is,  if 
fhey  be  appointed  •  by  the  one,  they  should  be  re- 
fnoveable  only  by  the  other.  This  was  the  policy 
which  dictated  trjat  memorable  improvement  in  our 
constitution,  by  which  the  judges,  who,  before  the 
revolution,  held  their  offices. during  the  pleasure  of 
the  king,  can  now  only*  be  deprived  of  them  by  aa 
address  from  both  houses  of  parliament  ;/a$  the  most 
regular,  solemn,  and  authentic  way,  by  which  th$ 
dissatisfaction  of  the  people  can  be  expressed.  To 
make  this  independency  of  the  judges  complete,  the 
public  salaries  of  their  office  ought  not  only  to  be  cer* 
tain,  both' in  amount  and  continuance,  but  so  liberal 
as  to  secure  their  integrity  from  the  temptation  of 
Secret  bribes  :  which  liberality  will  answer  also  the 
farther  purpose  of  preserving  their  jurisdiction  from 
contempt,  and  their  characters  from  suspicion ;   as 
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Tme\\$*jot  r&tefjmgi  t^^fi^  worthy  of  thewflbnion 
Qf  jpen  of  eminence  in  their,  profession* 
,   A,  third  precaution  :ta^o^nedia  the  fow^     y 
tjon  of  courts  of  justice,^  ivftattta  nuwb^;Qf:tfet  J 
judges  be  sp>all.    For,  Reside  that  the  vjotapGg.,rai    ' 
tjmnulf  inseparable  from,  laree, assemblies  a*eincon* 
sistent  yith  th$ ^  pati?nc(8w^ih94j,  and  attention  <ret 
quisle  in  jpdiqiaUnvestig^on^j  bpsidei  tba&?jl}:0afr 
#ons  apdWjpf^  fprce  uf**l 

a  colleqted  multitude  ;  beside  these  objection*,  judged 
when  theyarp  numerous,,  4fo;f<&  the  sh?me  of,  ?n  :unt 
just  determination;  th ey, shelter, th^m^elvesuadei-^prv^ 
another's  example. ;  e#$i  tp$n  thinks  hip  pwacharasr 
jter  hid- in  th^  crowd,:,  fcnf  which  r^aspn  t&e  judges 
ought  always  to  be  so  few,a$  t^at  the  cond#ctvpf  jeach 
£nay  be  con^icu^u^.tiq  public  observajtion  ^;.fhafi  e*ch 
inay  £e  responsible  in  his  sq^rate.^nd.pw^cjrfar^l^ 
utation  for  the  decision?  in  which  he  concur?.    The 
truth  of  the-  above ,  r^pjark  has  >  been  exemplified  in 
this  country,. in  the  effects  of  .that -wife  regulatip* 
which  transferred  the  trial  of  parliamentary  /ejections 
front  the  house  of  commons  at  I^rge;  to,a,?e^e<t  contr 
mitfee  of  ,  .that  hpiis?  co^ipos^d.  of  thirteen  xnemb^ 
lThis;aiterationt  simply  by  reducing  tfiemuftbfcf  <#  tlte 
judges,  and,  inconsequence  of  that  reductipn^espo* 
sing  the  judicial  conduct  /of  each  to  publici  aaim^4- 
ver^ion^  has  given  to  a  judicature,  which  .had  besp 
Jong  .swayed,  by  interest  wd  solicitation,  theselemaky 
:and  yirtu^of  the  most  upright,  .tribunals.^^s^viW 
prefer-  an:even  to  an  odd  number  of  judgfq*  aiidfour 
40  almost,  jpiy,  other  qui^her^,,  for.  in  this  number, 
beside  that  it  sufficiently  ^n^ults  tlje  idea  of  separate 
responsibility,  nothing  cm  .bp,  cjecided  byt  by.  £  ma- 
jority- of  three  to  one..  J  And  ,t^hen  we  (Consider  that 
.every  decision  establishes  a.  ..perpetual  precedent*  we 
shallailow  that  it  ought  to  proceed  .  fropi  ai)  ai^thax;. 
.ity  not  less  .than  this*    ,l£  t^ie  ccltrt  he  ^usdiy  divi- 
ded; nothing  js  donq  ;k  things  remain  as  they,  were  ; 
with  some  inconvenjei^y,.  jndeed,  to  the  parties,,but 
< without  the.  danger  to  tjiepuhftc  of  a, hasty,  prece- 
dent. .     .  •     ..  .      '5    . ,/         •  ■-    .    ' 
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•  A  fourth  requisite  in  the  constitution  of  *  c&nrt  ef 
justice,  and  equivalent*  to  many  checks  upon  the  dis- 
cretion of  judges,  is,  that  its  proceedings  be  carried 
:  on  in,  public,  apertU  f&rtbw ;-  not  :anty  before  a  pro- 
snfccuous/  concourse  of'  bystanders,  but  in  the  audi* 

-  enceof  tlie  whole  profession  of  the  law.  The  opm* 
ioti  of  the  Bar  concerning- what  passes  will  be  impar- 
tial-;  and  will  commonly  guide  that  of  the  public; 
rrfee  most  corrupt  jodge  wiil'feiar  to  indulge  Ws  dts^- 

.  honest  wishes  in  the  presence  of  such  an  assembly  : 
he  must  encounter  what  few  can  support,  the  censure 

-  of  his  equals' and  companions,  together  with  the  in- 
-dignation  and  reproaches  of  his  country. 

Something  is  also  gained  to  the  public  by  •  appoint- 
ing two  or  three  courts  of  concurrent  jurisdiction; 
tut  it  may  remain  in' the  option  of  the  suitor  to 
Which  -he  will  resort.  By  this  means  a  tribunal,  which 
may  happen  to  be  occupied  by  ignorant  or  suspected 
judges,  will -be  deserted  for  bthers  that  possess  more 
of  the  confidence  of  the!  nation. 

-  •  -  Bet  J  laftlyi  if  several  courts  co-ordinate  to,  and  in- 
.  depfcntfentof  each  pther,  subsist  together  in  the  coun- 
try, it  seems  necessary  that  the  appeals  from,  all  of 
them  should  meet  and  terminate  in  the  same  judica- 
ture ;rin  order  that  one  supreme  tribunal,  by  whose 
-final  sentence  all  others  are  bound1  and  concluded, 
•may  superintend  and  preside  over  the  rest.  This  con- 
stitution is  necessarrfor  two  purposes  :-*-to  preserve 
a«  uniformity  to  the  decisions  of  inferior  c6urtfe,  and 
to  maintain  to  eaththe  proper  limits  of  its  jurisdic- 
tion. Without  aj  common  superior,  different  counts, 
might  establish  contradictory  rules  of  adjudication, 
wkUhe*  contradiction  be  final  and  without  remedy  ; 
the  same  question  might  receive  opposite  dsttrmini- 
tfons,  According  as  it  was  brought  before  one  court 
or'  another,'  ahd  the  determination  in  ^ach  be  ulti- 
mate irnd  irreversible;  A  common  appellant  juris- 
diction prevents  or  puts  in  end  to  this1  confusion. 
For  when  the  judgmejfts  up&tf  appeals  are  consistent, 
which  may  b£  expected,  whilst :  it  is  the  same  court 
which  is  at  last  resorted  to,  the  different  courts,  from 
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^vfticb  the  appeals'  a*e  bfought,  ^rilf  be  reduced  term 
like  consistency- '^ith  one  anothef.-  Moreover/. if 
"questions  arise  between  courts  independent  of  each 
other,  concerning  the  extent  and  boundaries  of  their 
respective  jurisdiction,  as  each  will  be  desirous  of  eiu 
larging  its  own, 'an  authority  which  "both  acknowl- 
edge can  alone  adjtftt  the  controversy.  Such  a  pow» 
er,  therefore,  must  reside  somewhere,  lest  the  rights 
and  repose  of  the  cbuntry  be  distracted,  by  the  end*. 
less  opposition  and  mutual  encroachments  of  its  courts 
of  justice;   '  ' 

There  are  two  kinds  of  judicature ;  the  one,  where 
the  office  of  the  judge  is  permanent  in  the  same  per- 
-son,  and  consequently  where  the  jtfdge  is  appointed 
-and  known  long  before  the  trial  \  the  other,  where 
<the  judge  is  determined  by  lot  at  the  time  of  the  trial, 
and  fbr  that  turn  only.    The  one  may  be  called:  % 
fixed,  the  other  a  casual  judicature.    Rtim  the  former 
may  be  exported  thbse  qualifications,  which  are  pre* 
ferred  and  sought  for  in  the  choice  of  judges,  and 
that  knowledge  and  readiness  which  result  from  ex- 
perience in  the  office.     Bui  then,  as  the  judge  is 
known  beforehand,  he  is  accessible  to  the.  parties.; 
thete  exists  a  possibility  of  secret  management  and 
undue  practices :  or,  in  contests  between  the  crown 
'and  the  subject,  the  judge  appointed  by  the  crown 
may  be  suspected  of  partiality  to  his  patron ;  or  of 
:  entertaining  inclinations  favourable  to  the  authority 
from  which  lie  derives  his  own.     The  advantage  at- 
tending the  6ecdnd  kind  of  judicature  is  indifferency ; 
'  the  defect,  the  want  of  that  legal  science,  which  pro- 
duces uniformity  and  justice  in  legal  decisions.     The 
'  construction  of  English  courts  of  law,  in  which  causes 
are  tried  by  a  jury  with  the  assistance  of  a  judge,  com- 
bines the  two  species  together  with  peculiar  success, . 
•  This  admirable  contrivance  unites  the  wisdom  of  a  fix- 
ecT  with  the  integrity  of  a  castial  judicature,  and  avoids, 
-  in  a  great  measure,  the-    inconveniences  of  both. 
The1  judge  irrip&m  to'  the  jury  the  benefit  of  his  eru- 
:   dition  and  experience  ;  the  jury,  by  their  disinterest- 
edness, check  any  corrupt  partialities,  which  previous 
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application  may  have  produced  in  the  Judge. :  If  t^e 
determination  wap  left  to  the  judge,  the  party  might 
iuffer  under  the  superior  interest  of  his  adversary  : 
if  it  was  left  to  an  uninstrncted  jury,  his  rights  wojild 
be  in  still  greater  danger  from  the  ignorance  of  those 
*ho  were  to  decide  upon  them*  The  present  wisfc 
admixture  of  chance  and  choice  in  the  constitution  of 
the  -court,  in  which  his  cause  is  trfed,  guards'  bin* 
liqually  agaihst  the  fcsfr  of  injury  from  either  of  these 
causes;  * 

In  proportion  to  the  acknowledged  excellency  of 
Ais  mode  of  trial,  every  deviation  from  it  ought  to. 
be  watched  with  vigifance,  and  admitted  by  the  legis- 
lature with'  cautibn  And  reluctance*;   Summary  coa- 
▼ictions  before  justices  of  the  peace,especially  for  ok 
fences  against  the  gape  fews ;  courts!  of  conscience, 
extending  the  jurisdiction  of  .courts  of*  equity ;  urg- 
ing tob  rar  the 'distinction  between,  questions  of  law 
and  matters  of  fact,  ate  all  so  many,  infringements 
upon  this  great  charter  of 'public  safety.. 
;.  Nevertheless,  the  .trial  by  jury  is  sometimes  found 
inadequate  to  the  administration  of'eqixal  justice. 
This  impeirfectidri  takes  place  chiefly  in  dispute  in 
.Which  some  popular  passion  or  prejudice  intervenes  j 
as  where  a  particular,  order  of  men  advance  claims 
«pon  the  rest  of  the  community,  which  is  the  case 
»f  the.  clergy   contending  for  tythes ;  or  where  an 
prder.of  men  are  bbnoxious  by  th§ir  profession,  as 
■are  officers  of  the  revenue,  bailiffs,  bailiff's  followers, 
^nd  other  low  ministers  <5f  the  law;  or  where*  one 
-of  the  parties  baa  an  interest  in  common  with -.the 
general  interest  of  the  jurors,'  and  that  of  the  pthy 
His  opposed  to  it,  as  in  contests  between,  landlords  an4 
-tenants,  between  lords  of  manors  and;  fhe  holders  of 
>  .estates  under  them ;  or,  lastly,  wfyeire  the  minds  of 
-men  are  inflamed1. by  political  dissensions  or  religipus 
hatred.     These  prejudices  act  most  powerfully  upon 
.the  common  people,  of  which  order- juries  are  made 
-up*     The  force  and  danger  of  them  are^  also  increased 
-by  the  very  circumstance  of  faking  juries  out  4of  tfye 
^.county  in  which  the  subject. ef  dispute  arises.  ,.Jji 
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the  qeighbQvrijootf  of  the  partfe*  thfl,  cause  is  often 
prejudged  ;  and  these  secret  decision?  <  of  the  mtncl 
proceed  commonly  more  upon  sentiments  of  favour 
qr  hatred  ;  upon  some  opinion  concerning  the,  sect, 
family,  profession  character,  connexions,  or  circmm 
stances  of  the  parties,  than  upon  any  knowledge  or 
discussion  of  the  proper  merits  or , the  question* 
More  exact  justice  would,  iq  many  instances,  be  ren^ 
£ered  to  the  suitors,  if  the  determination  were  left 
entirely, to. tj>?  judges  j>  provided,  we  could  depend 
upon  the  same  purity  of  conduct,  when  the  power,  of 
these  magistrates  was  enlarged,  which  they  nave  long 
manifested  in  the  exercise  of  a  mi^od  and  ra^trained 
authority-  But  this  is  an  experiment  top  big  with 
public  danger  to  be  hazarded-  The  effects,  however* 
of  some  local  prejudices  might  be  safely  obviated,  by 
a  law  empowering  the  court,  in  which  the  action  .  m 
brought,  .to  send  the  cause  to  trial  in  a  distant  county  ; 
the  expenses  attending  the  change  of  place,  .always 
falling  upon  the  party  who  applied  for  it. 

There  is  a  second  division  of  courts  of  justice, 
which  presents  a  new  alternative  of  difficulties* 
Either  one,  two,  or  a  few  sovereign  court?  may  be 
erected  in  the  metropolis,  for.  this  whole  kingdom  to 
resort  to ;  ot;  courts  of  local  jurisdiction  may  be  fixe<| 
in  various  proyiqces  and  districts  of  the  empire* 
Great,  though  opposite,  inconveniences  attend  each 
arrangement. .  If  the  court  be  remote  and  solemn, 
it  becomes,  by  these  very  qualities,  expensive  and  dil- 
atory :  the  expense  is  unavoidably  increased  when . 
witnesses,  parties,  and  agents  must  be  brought  to  at- 
tend from  distant  parts  of  the  country  :  and,  where 
the  whole  judicial  business  of  a  large  nation  is  col- 
lected into  a  few  superior  tribunals,  it  will  be  found 
impossible,  even  if  the  prolixity  of  forms  which  re- 
tards the  progress  of  causes  were  removed,  to  give  a 
prompt,  hearing  to  every  complaint,  or  an  immediate 
answer  to  wty..  On  the  other  hand,  if  to  remedy 
these  evils,  and  to  render  the  administration  of  jus- 
tice cheap  and  speedy,  domestic  and  summary  tri- 
bunals be  erected  in  each  neighbourhood,  the  advan- 
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ftg**of  such  icoilrts  wfll  be  accompanied  toith  alt  the" 
dangers  of  ignorance  arid  partiality,  and  with  the 
certaHi  mischief  of  confudon  and  contrariety  in  their ' 
<tecifcions.    The  iato  of  England,  by  its  circuit  ot[ 
itinerary  counts,  contains  a  provision  for  the  distri-. 
btttion  of  private  justice,  m  a  great '  measure  relieved* 
from  both  these  bbjectiqns.     As  the  presiding  magis-  [ 
tmte  comes  into  the  country  a  stranger  to  its  preju- 
dices, rivalships  and  connexions,  he  brings  with  hint 
n6ne  of  those  attachments  and  regards,  which  are  stf  . 
af>t  to  pervert  the  courts  of  justice,  wh&l  the  parties 

.  and  the  judges  inhabit   the    same    neighbourhood. 
Again,  as  this  magistrate  is  usually  one  of  the  judges  m 
of  the  supreme  tribunals  of  the  langdom,  and  has 
passed  his  life  in  the  study  and  administration  of  the 

,  laws,  he  possesses,  it  may  be  presumed,  those  profes- 
sional-qualifications, which  befit  the  dignity  and  im- 
portance of  his  station.  Lastly*  as  both  he,  and  the 
advocates  who  accompany  him  in  his  circuit,  are  em- 
ployed in  the  business  of  those  Superior1  cdurte,  (to 
wljich  also  thefr  proceedings  are  amenable)  they  will 
naturally  conduct  themselves  by  the  rules  of  adjudr- 
cation,  which  they  have  applied,  of  learnt  there :  and 
by  this  means  maintain,  what  constitutes  a  principal 
perfection  of  civil  government,  one  law  of  the  land  is 
every  part  and  district  of  the  empire.    ' 

Next  to  the  constitution  of  courts  of  justice,  we  are 
naturally  led  to  consider  the  maxims  which  ought  to 
guide  their  proceedings:  and  updn  this  subject,  the 
chief  inquiry  will  be,  how  far,  and  for  what  reasons, 
it  is  expedient  to  adhere  to  former  determinations  ; 
or  whether  it  be  necessary  for  judges  to  attend  to 
any  other  consideration  than  the  apparent  and  part 
ticular  equity  of  the  case  before  them*     Wbw,    a!-  . 
though  to  assert,  that  precedents  established  by  one 
set  of  judges,  ought  to  be  incontrorertfcle  by  their 
successors  in  the  same  jurisdiction,  of  by  ffcose  vth*  . 
exercise  a  higher,  would  be  to  attribute  1b  the  l>  sen* 
tegcc  of  those  judges  all  the  authority  wfc  ascribe  to  , 
the  most  solemn  acts  of  the  legislature ;  yet,  the  gex*-  * 
eral  s^curkyof  private-rights,' and  «of  wilr'  life,  re- 


tyii&k iti$g£ch  precedents*  especially  if  they,  h^ve 
beep  ,ccwwT^ed  by  repeated  adjudications*  ihoqld 
QQt  W  overtUrown  without  a  detection  of  manifest 
trror,  or  yi^iout  soiq$  imputation  of  dishonesty  up- 
cfl  the  qqyrt  by  Mo&$  judga?ept  tji$  quejdpjgi  wa* 
first  dpcid^d:  And  this  deference  to  prior  decision 
fejoiut4e4  M^cb  tyro  reasons  :  first,  w  the  discre-  , 
tiqq  pf  judges  tfaj  be  bw&4  down  by  positive,  ral^s,*  •' 
afld,  ^f^pndly,  that  the?  subject,  upon,  every  occasion* 
fo  which  his  Jeg?d  inters  is  CQnceraed,  may  kupw 
b*%eh*ud  how  to  acfc  and  whit  to  expect.  To  set 
judges  foe  from  ajiy  obligatioa  to  sqnforra  them* 
s^Ivb^  to^he  decisis  of  their  predecessors,  would  b? 
tQ  lay  qpgft?  latitude  of  judging,  with  which  no  de- 
scflptipn  pf  men  can  safely  be  intrusted  :  it  would  bit 
tp  allpw  sps^ce  fcjr  the  exercise  of  those  concealed  pari 
tiatttie?*  which,  since  they  caunnt  by  any  hwnaa 
policy  be  eluded,  Qugb*  to  he  confined  by  bou^da* 
fi^s  a#d  ^(Jraarks*  $t  is  in  vain  to  allege,  that  th* 
$uperifll#ndeftcy  of  parliament  is  always  at  baud  to 
qQUtrpl  and  pwM*  abuses  of  judicial  discretion.  By 
wlwft  jr\|le$;  caa  parliament  proceed  ?  How  shall  they 
pronounce  ^decis^ou  to  be  wrong,  where  there  ex* 
iptpne  acknowledged  measure  or  standard  of  what  13 
*ight*.FW^»#»n  a  multitude  of  if*otances,  wpuldbe. 
tjto  ea^f  if  prior .  4^fflPJnjUioi)s  were  no  longer,  to . 
^e  app^Wd  to  ? 

Dimiftishiiig  the  4?nger  of  partiality,  is  one  .  thing 
gained  by  adhering  to  jjfeeedente ;  but  not  the  prin- 
cipal thing.  The  subject  of  every  system  of  law* 
tnust;  egpjpct  that  decision  ip  his  own  case,  which  he 
knows  that  others  have  received  in  pases  similar  xq 
tug.  If  he  expect  not  this,  he  can  ejpect  nothing. 
There  extos  no  other  rule  qx  principle  of  reasoning, 
tot  which  he  can  foretel,  or  even  conjecture  the  event 
of  fi  judical  contest.  To  remove  therefore  the  grounds 
of  this  expectation,  by  Wjeptujg  the  force  and  author 
fcy  pf  precedents,  k  to  entail  upon  the  subject  the 
wpF$t  property  of  slavery—to  have  no  assurance  of 
bis  rights,  or  Knowledge  of  hi*  duty.  The  quiet  • 
90  of  the  c£VWtfry,  a»  w$  y  the  confidence  and  s  . " 
A  a  a  ms*  . 
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ftctfon  of  fcaeh  man's  •  mind,  requires  uniformity  rrt 
jpdidal  proceedings.  .Nothing'  quells  a  spirit  Jot  liti- 
gation like  dfespair  trf  success :  therefore*  nothing  scr 
Completely  put^  in  end  to  law-suits,  as  a  rigid  adhe- 
rence to  fcnof^m  rules  of  adjudication,  wnilst  the" 
feventis  uncertain,  which  it  erer  must  be,  whilst  it  is 
uncertain  whether  former  determinations  upon  the 
same  subject  will  be  followed  or  not,  law-suits  will  be 
endless  and  innumerable :  men  will  commonly  en* 
gage  iji  .them,  either  from  the  hope  •  of  prevailing,  in 
^theii'  claims,  which  the  smallest  chdrice  fssuBfcieiit  to 
encourage  ;  or  tfith  the  design  of  intimidating  their 
adversary  by  the. terix)ni  of  a,  dubious  Etigattoiu 
When  jdstrce«  rendered  to  the  parties,  only  half  the 
biism^ssbf  a  court  of  justice  is  dbne:  the  more  im- 
portant part  of-its  office  remains— to  put  an  -  end,  for 
(he  futurfe ;  to  every  fear,  iiid  quarrel,  and  expense  jup- 
6n  the  jsaine  pdint ;  and  so  to  regulate  its  proceedings, 
that  hot  oiily  if  doubt  once  decided  may  be  stirred  no 
more,  but  that  the  whole' train  'of  law*suks,  which  is* 
.  sue  from  one  uncertainty,  may  tiie  wkH  th*  parent 
question."  NoV  thfe  advantage  can  only  bfc  attained 
*  by  considering  each  decision  as  a  .direction  to succeed* 
m£judg£s.— Andtt  -should  bexfcserad,  that  everjr 
departUrt  frotti  fbrine*  \  determinations,-  especially  if 
<hey  have  been  often  repeated,  or  long  submitted  to, 
shakes  the  stability  of  all  legal  title.  It  is:not  facing  a 
point  anew  j  it  Is  leaving  everything  unfixed.  Per, 
by  the  sdne  stretch  of  power,  by  which  the  present 
race  of  judges  take  uponthem  to  contradict  the  judg- 
ment of  their  predecessors,  'those  ttho  try  -the  <f*es- 
tfon  next,  may  *et  aside  theirs;  : 

From  an  adherence,  however,  to  precedents,  %y 
which  so  much  is  -  gained ' "  W "  the  ^ubfie,  two  cbnse* 
4uences  arise  which  are  oftefrt  lamented  ;  the  hardship 
of  particular  determinations,  and  the  intricacy  of  the 
law  as  a  science.  To  the  first  of  these  complaints,  ye 
must  apply  this  reflectfcn,  i4  that  (uniformity  is  of 
Aaore  importance  than  equity;  in  proportion  as  a  gen- 
mi  uncertainty  would  be  a  greater  evil  than  partic- 
ular injustice.1*-    The  ^seeond*  is  attended  wkh  jno 
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greater  infconvtmencp  than  that  of  erecting  the  prac* . 
See  of  the  law  into  a  separate  profession :  which  *hfe; 
reason,  we  allow,  makes  necessary  ;  for  if  we  atqijj-, 
ute  so  much  authority  to  precedents,  it  *$  expedient- 
tfcat  they  be  known  in  every  ca?use,  Jx>.th  to  the  advo- 
cates and  to  the  judge  :  this  knowledge  xannot.bf^ 
general,  siaeeit  is  the  fruit  oftentimes  of  laborjauf 
research,  or  demands  a  memory  stored  with  lpngr 
collected  erudition,  r- 


*Fo  a  mind  revolving,  upon,  the  subject  of  hiiiftaii 
jurisprudence,  there  frequently  OG$ur$  this  question^ 
-why,  since  the  maxims  of  natural  justice  are  few  and 
evident,  do  there  arise  so  many  doubts,  ?nd.  contro- 
versies in  their  application  ?  .Or,  in  other  words,  how 
comes  it  to  pass,  that,  although  the  principles  of  the 
law  of  nature  be  simple,  and  fojf  the  most  part  jbu{$* 
ciently  obvious,  there  should  e*ist  nevertheless, .  in 
every  system  of  municipal  laws,  and  ifl  the  acfual  ad- 
ministration of  relative  justice^  numerous  uncertain- 
ties and  acknowledged  difficulty  ?  Whence,  it   may 
be  asked,  so  much  room  for  litigation,  and  jsp  many 
subsisting  disputes,  if  the  rules  of  human  duty  be 
neither  obscure  nor  dubious  ?  If  a  system  of  xnor^Rty, 
containing  both  the  precepts  of  revelation,,  and  the 
deductions  of  reason,  may  be>  comprised  wijthin  the 
:  compass  Of  one  moderate  volume,  j  and  the  moralist 
be  able,  as  he  pretends,  to  describe  the  rights  and  ob- 
ligations of  mankind,    in  all  the  different  relations 
they  may  hold  to  one  another,  what  need  of  those 
eoaesor  positive  and  particular  institutions,  of  those 
tomes  of  statutes  and  repprts*  which  require  the  em- 
ployment of  a"  long  life,  even  to  peruse  ?  And  this 
question  is  immediately  connected  with  the  argument 
Vhich  has  been  discussed  in  the  preceding  paragraph  ; 
for  unless  there  be  found  some  greater  uncertainty  in 
the  law  of  nature,  or  what  may  be  called  natural  equi- 
ty, when  it  comes  to  be  apolied  to  real  cases  and  to 
actual  adjudication,   than  what  appears  in  the  rules 
and  principles  of  the  science,  as  delivered  in  the  wri- 
tings of  those  who  treat  of  the  subject,  it  were  better 
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fb  the  colnjkjence  ohhe  judge,  uftfetter&d  by  precdi 
dtnts  and  authorities ;  Since  the  vtery  ptefpOse  far 
irhieh  the^e  are  introduced,  is  fc>  gfaf  *  tttftdnty  tfe 
judicial  ptoteetUngs,,  which  such  p*oce6di*g*  wot&i 
£rs(nt  without  them. 

-  Now,  to  account  for  the  existenteof  sort  toy  aofir* 
c$g  trf  litigation^  notwithBta^diftg  tfefc  clearness  4*4 
perfection  of  natural  justice,  it  should  be  6ttseW£dy£li 
thefirst place, that  treatise* of- morality  alwaya  aup* 
pp^fajcu to  ^ascertained  j  and  no£  only  $o,  but  th$ 
intention  likewise  of  the  parties  to  be  known  and  lat4 
hare,  Ibr  exalnple,  when  tte  jarbnouhf  e  tiKat  p*ottu 
jses  ought  to  be  fulfilled,  in  that  sense  ui  which  lb!) 
promkor apprehended,^  the  titne  of  rtiaking.tbe 
proini^vthe  other  fi^ty  received  and  undfeMoodif^ 
the  apprehension  of  6ne  Side,  and  the  expectation  o£ 
the  other,  must  be  discovered  before  this  rule  can  be 
deduced topi^ctice,  Or  applied  to  (he  deterrhinatio^r 
of  any  actual  dispute.'  Wherefore  the  discussion  o| 
§ic&  which  the1  moralist  apposes  to  be  settled  j  tfa; 
discovery  of  intention^,  jrtiich  he  presumes  W  bq 
known,  *tiil  rertuun  to  te^erdste  the  inqvjry  cff  courts 
6i  justice.  *  And  as  thepe  facts  andiritentioas  are  oft- 
en to  be  inferred^  or  father f  conjectured,  from  ob- 
scure indications,  froiri  suspicious  testimony,  or  from 
a  comparison  of  opposite^'  and  contending  probabili- 
ties, they  ,afford  a  hever-failing  *  supply  of.  doubt  and 
l&igation.  .  For  which  reason,  as  hath  been  obsme4 
in  a  former  part  of  this  work,  the  science  of  morality 
fc.tobe  considered  rather  as  a  direction  to  the  par^ 
ties^^hQare  conscious  of  their  oyn  thoughts  and 
motives,  and  designs,  to  which  consciousness  the 
teacj^.pf  morality  constantly  appeals ;  than  as  a  guide! 
to  tEe  j^jfjge,  or  toahy  third  person,  whose  ^rbitratioa 
must  crocked  upon  rules  of  evidence,  and  maxims 
of  credljijljty,  with  which  the  inofalist  has  no  concern. 
Secpnjjly.' "  There  exist  a  multitude  of  ,Cases,  .In 
which .the taw  of  nature,  that  is,  the  law  of  public  ex- 
pediency^prescribes  nothing,  except  that  some  «er* 
tain  rule  be  adhered  to,  and  that  the  rule  actually  es* 
tablishud  be  preserved  j   it  either   being  indifferent 
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kg  «oiMckffi@t%  idvtiifilgeOttsfhirtAe  test,asttf 
Wdomptfisfc  th*  tocofevettiefcty  of  ata  alteration.  •  Itf 
dN  *tf<*h  c*s#s,  *he'  la#  of  t*&m*e  sctadfc  ns  to  the  fa^f 
af  ths  land.  Sfeedfrerftt  thafc  eijftei<  soihe  fixed  rale  b* 
introduced  by  an  act  of  the  lagislature,  or  that  lh* 
rtle  wfeid}  bttideftt,  or  custom,  6r  common  con- 
tent hath  *tre&dy  cfefebfiahed,  be  steadily  knaintauifed'.' 
Thus^fctlte  descent  of  lands,  or  &e  inheritance  of 
pttrsottils  fro*  intestate  praptfeto*s,<  Whether  the  kfti- 
dted  of  thfe  ^ndte6*er,^cfthegr^t-gnmdm0th'. 
*«,  stall  be  ptefefrred  in  the  sutec&ston  ;  whether  thtf 
dfegfees  of  consanguinity  shall  be  computed  through* 
the  coi^foc*  ancestor^  or  from  him ;  whether  th* 
Widow  shall  take  a  third  or  a  moiety  of  he*  husband** 
fortune  ;'  *?heth#  sons  shall  be  preferred  to  daugh- 
ters, or  the  elde*  to  the  ywjnger  ;  ^rhethet  the  dfe*' 
tioction  of  age  shall  be  regarded  amongst  s&teft;  a* 
jrell  as  bettfreten  brotHett ;  in  tbeie,  and  in  a  great  yfcri- 
ety  6f  questions  which  the  satne  Subject  suppBes,  thef 
\xit  of  natiitt  ditertnine?  nothing.  The  only  answer  she 
IKturns  to  our  inquiries  is*  that  some  cefrtain  and  gen- 
eftd  rule  be  itfid  down  "by  public  authority  ;  be  obeys 
ed  When  l&td  do\Mn  ;  and  that  theqitfttof  the*  coun- 
try be  not  dfetuiba*,  hor  the  expefctation  of  heir? 
frustrated  by  capndous'ftmoVatiohs.  This  silence  or 
iieutrttHey  of  the  UK#  of  itotrire,  which  we  hava  elr} 
emplKledin  the  case  of  intestacy,  holds  concerning 
a  great  part  of  the  questions  that  relate  to  the  right  ot 
acquisition  of  property.    Recourse  then  rtmst  necessa^ 
t&f  be  had  to  statutes,  or  precedents^  or  usage,  to  fi* 
What  the  law  df  nature  has  left  loosed    The  interpre- 
tation of  these  statutes,  the  search  after  precedents^ 
|ihe  investigation  of  custorhs,  compose  therefore  arf 
tmavoidable,  and  at  the  wme  time,  a  large  and  intri* 
cate  portion  of  forertsfe  business.    Positive*  yqtoaltitu- 
tions  or  judicial  authorities  are,  m  like  manner,  want* 
ed,  to  give  precision  to  many  things,  which  are  in 
their  nature  hukterkinate.    The  age  of  legal  discre- 
tion; at  whit  time  of  life  a  person  shall  be  deemed 
competent  to  the  performance  of  any  act,  which  may 
bind  his  property  ;  whfether  at  twenty,  or  twenty^ 
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w>  .<&  m&e^Mbxr*  <x  *k*om  ftftatof  tfaetoy 
tween  these  years,  can  only  be  a§ce#aine4  by^  fK$i«i 
tp^e  rule  of  the  society  to  which  the  party  betapgs*: 
Tbe.line  J*ag nor  bwftdnoro  by  wt^re;  tW^umw 
vadastandii^  ,adya*cing  tq  maturity  by  iwcpisible. 
degrees*  aj*d  *a  pt ogre*  varying:  in  differett:  jndivid? . 
wit.  Yet  it  is  necessary,  forthe  takp  pf  mut^seci^ 
iky,,tha£  a  precise  ag*;bie  fi*ad,  and  that  ,whj*tis  fi*> 
*d  be  known  to  alk  ,  It  is  op  thflse  occasions  jthaf  ift* 
iateraftttai .  of  Uw  euw>Ue&  thfl  in^o^tfanqy  erf" 
ttrtur«»^r Again,  ther*  are  -other  thing*  -which  .  ajft 
yMfeerip  atmrary%  and  capable;  of  n?  certainty  bpfc 
^that is gfcen lo  tfcem  by  pp6^tive.Fegul^a,  Itj* 
fit  that  a  Incited  titne  aU&uid  be  aqggned  to  .defffuV1 
«s^t#^Jpad4a  the  ccgeplaiat*  alleged  against  thegM 
kid  abo  ihat  .the  <W**)tj  of  pl^adapg  withia^a  o&toifk 
*hn?y  should  befdm  ibr  4  co»fespion.iof  the  .c^gof 
fcuttaho*  manydays  or  months  that  term  tihould 
be  attended,  though  nece$sary*to  be  known  with  qej> 
^mty^caimotfaeiknowQat  all*  by.  ^y.  infer ^aftLW. 
arhiehthe  law  of  mtgre,  afford*,  ^4  the-sajgse-M^ 
dnaik^s^ems  appUcablejp  almost  ^1  thp&e  rulflsef. 
proceeding,  wl^  c^wtii^^  W^t  i6  qaUed  the.f£Sfr 
tice.of  the  court :  as  they  cannot  be  traced  $ut  tyr 
■reiscring*  they,  must,  be  fettled  by  authority*  , . . 
*•  Tkirdly.  -  ki  eomractviyh&ber  express  or  iqppli*- 
td,  which  imiolre  a  great  number :  of  conditions,  as 
in  those  which  ape  entered  into  between  masters  and 
recremte,  .principals  and  agents  $.  many  «tlp>  of,  mer* 
ehandiae*  at  for:  works  of  art;  ia  some,  likewise 
jrhich  rcfate  to* the  negotiation  of  money  or  bills,. or 
**o  the  aecepttmce^of  credit qpr  security  j  the  original 
design  aotf  eKpectatkw  of  the  parties  was,  th^t -both 
:«idesel»ould  be  guided  by  the  course  and  custom  .pf 
the  coupi^y  in  transactions  of  the  same  sort*  Con- 
^fxKjoqptl,y,>when  these  contracts  come  to  be  d&put^, 
mtn*a}<||jfitice  can  only  refer  to  that  custpiq.  Bat  as 
such  customs  are  not  always  sufficiently  uniform  j?r 
•  nmoriofjs^but  often  to  be  collected  from  the  produc- 
tion. aJuLcOBftparison  Afi^st^nc^^and  accounts  rejjijg* 
rant  to  one  another  ;  and  each  custom,  being  only 
that,  after  all,  which   amongst  a  variety  of  usages 


gVemsr'ko  pr<&ortiMte,  we  tevetfereaU*  amptetroem 
for  dkmbft^and  contest.  f  »  :.*  -  »  '*:  •'  •-•  '•». -^ 
-♦  ^Fbtirtfcly,  Ad  the  law  of  nature,  founded .  in  tfew 
♦ery  construction  of  humartstaiety,  which  tt  formed . 
fb  endute  through  a  &ite$  of  perishing  gerorstkma; 
require  that  the  just  engagement*  a;m*n  outers  into, 
ehoctld  ttflfttmue  in  force  *ey*»d  Ws.otro  life  $  it  fob 
tews  fhaf  the  private  rights  <tf psaoat'  frequesdy,*** 
pe^d  u^oft 'ttiTat'hasrbeen  tyaiiBacted^iiaitimea  ieniate 
from  {hepfeseftt,  by  their^»Geslw»cac  pariegessorsi 
fty  those  tinder  whjWthey  ^lailrt/or  to^hoeeobii^f 
TOii*  ^they  have  -tfuocetcled.  c  ffhtrs^  therqwrtiow 
xr&ich  tisually  arise  betwtm  lords  ^msoprs  sand 
their -tetfatits,  between  the  Jring  4md  tho«  ^ohcUiiiI 
j^aWrsmobiaes,  or  between*  sh^andxke  pereaqaafc 
fecit*  by  fheee  franchises*  ^dtipeaA  op6n  the  teem*  of 
the  bridal  riant.'  te'liksiiaieMeiv  every  dispute 
concerning  tytnes,  in  which  an  exemption  or  compel* 
tattfarfe*pMbde<l,  depends  \ipon  die  agreement  whaA 

Wok  phce  K»**pflni  Aft,  pyft^rtMttM-  £f  thwr  rlaiiMi^ 

said  ttie' ancient  <>wner  of  the  laiid.  ;  The  appeal  to 
thesfe  'grafts  end  agreements'  .is  dktatedi  byi  naftuni 
e*$u*v,  as'wefi'asby  the  «au»cipal  Isnr :  buticoocevn- 
iflgtne  e9ft5stehce,"or  tfee-cottifctaes  of  such  old  core- 
aants,  dotibtb  Will  perpetually  occur,  to  which  Ae  law 
of  n*mre/flffo?ds.  no  solution*  The  loss  or  decay  of 
ifec»rd*/:tlf*  perishfebleneas  of  liyiflg*  memory,  the  cor- 
reprisal*!  carelessness  of  tradition*  all  oonapire.to 
ffittkiply  uncertainties  upon  this  head;  what  cannot 
be  p rotated  or  prove*,  must*  beieft  te  loose  and  falfc. 
Ble  presumption.  .  Under  the  same  head  may  be  in- 
cluded another  rtpic  of  altercation ;  the  tracing  out 
Of  boundaries, '  which  time,  or  neglect,  or  unity  of 
possession,  ;ormikfcure  of  occupation  has  confounded 
or  obliterated.  To  which  should  be  added*  > difficul- 
ty which  often?  •  pteseftte  itaelf  in  disputes  concerning 
rights  06  w«y,  both  public  and  private,  and  of  those 
easeftfeftts  which  one  man  clakns  in  another  macfc 
ptoperty  ;  namely,  that  of  distinguishing,  after*  a 
lapse  of  ^Veare,  the  use  of  an  indulgence  from  the.  esu 
ertiseof a right*  .  ^       T      • 
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x  Fifthly,  >  131*  quantity  or  .wteftt  <&  m  i^tiFft 
even  when  the  cause  and  author  g£  fe^taflmfcrk 
tfien  dafabus  2&  wuktoxt* :  if  tbft  injipry  «Mfee 
.  ib  the  Ion  of  soq*  tptafa  rigfcU  ffc*  iww*  of  tfc# 
ggta  mBaaiyggthe amount of  the  isjwy 9,  jb»t w&tt * 
gum  *wty  har*  wffei^edioJtMspenom  imm^im^t 
in  his  j£putaam,by  j&atoi  «r  iatb*  cwiwteii 
hklifiv  ky  the«ductja«  of  a  w^or  d#«*gb*isr*  ** 
wtet$nn*o£jnoney  <haU  iw  domed  9  rqpwtMi  jfe* 
4atoa|o.Md|  as-thaw,  4mn<*  te  asgwtarosd  byf§n^ 
rah**  which  the lav  <£natm*yS^liea,  Tbtfefetf 
naEwr e  cpmawnda  that  rrparafiog  far  nwrif $/§ild  add* 
to.  her  command,  that*  wh**  th*  aggressor  wd  the 
snfisrer  disagree*  the  djmagsbt  itoaMttd  by  Mifari**fc 
ami  ioAffrfffflt  arbttsaton*  Here,  tin*,  ftgoftm*.. 
must  be  bi^taraumaf  bw,»of  «^w*lhe  part 
nrifttiofit,  but,  in  some*  auasui*,  hy  th*  dtttctua  of 
natural  justice. 

.  jSiatbly-  Wbeacontro^om^^itttheiftfefiNP^ 
tationo£  written  lawn,  they,  far  the  most  tputf  atitff 
upon  some  lontinggncy.  which  the  composer  of  the 
l^J^nptfbr«raor.thi»k  g£  In  the  adpidicatto* 
of  soak  oase%  ttos-rtiWrnwH  presmfrJtaatf:  if  *h+te*» 
b*  .permitted,  to  operate  only .  **pon  « the  rtro, 
which  iwere  actually  contemplated  by  the  law  ftakers*'  ■ 
they  will  always  be  found  defectim  :-  if  they  be  ex^ 
tended, to  eaeEf.qase,  to  which  the  rafUMUQgttiftdr 
spirit,  jaid^xpediflDcy  of  thepnmnoB  eeerotobaioojk 
without  any  Either  evident  of  the  iateatta*  «f  &• 
legislature,  we  shall  allow  to  Ae  judges a  liberty  «fl 
allying  tha  Jaw,  which  wttt  &11  very  Jrttkisfcatt  tfft 
the  power  of  making  k.  If  alitorpl  crastarctfefl  bfe 
adhered  to,  the  law*  will  o&m/ful  *>f  jie  etwi:  if  * 
loose  and  vague  exposition  be  admitted,:  tfce  *Jm* 
might. as  .well  .have  never  been  enacted;  for  tfcfe  It* 
ceace  will  bring  back  into  die  snhject  yll>  the  ducttta* 
and  uncertainty  which  k  was  the  deaignof  Ate  legia* 
kture  ta  take  away.  Courts  of  justice  are,  i*d  sfc 
ways  must  be,  embarrassed  by  tbe^^ppoaiteftt&ttffcr- 
ties:> and. as.it ran  new  be.kaom  beforehand,!* 
what,  degree  either  consideration  may  Jgmmk  ifr  thfe 
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ifllbtf&iNlUf j*fg&,  Aferfe  i'emalhsiii'drfiToidable  cause : 
o£do«bMndaplac«rofcbhtem1dri.  '  '  ,   4      v 

^SietfefttSly.   '  The  defibeVatfortt  of  courts  of  -justice ' 
upttft  i*e*y  we*  question*  aiie  encumbered  wSh  add!--      / 
ttor&l  difficulties,  »•  consequence-  of  the '-'authority1  / 
which  the  jfldgifteiK'ofthe-'coart possesses, as aprece-  / 
dittit •  tB*'  flBftitfe  •  j nHk^ui-e^  f  ^-vfhldi  authority  apper-  ' 
tahfS  fldt:  dirtytd  the  eoneuiiibns  the  court  'delivers, 
bw  «o:the'prtnciplei  fcrtd  art^nteifts  iipon!  which1  they' 
ar*  Write  "The  view  ofWrifeflecf  rtiikeir^'nece^'ary 
fottffadge-'fo  lp6fc:Bef6nd  tfe -ease  Before  Ami*  'antf,'- 
b^#  the 'attention  *e:aww;fc'^heitruHr'*nd-  jastfce- 
of^  tfo*'«iWi  TOtfifeenMhfc  baftfey,  to  r^ecf -whether 
the  ^prtSf^leV,  and 'maii/ns';'fend:rea«6ni%  which' Rd: 
adWpW  arid  authorizes,  can  bfrappKed  wim  Safety  to 
atf  «*&;:wfficl¥  admit'of  a  fcbnipariso'n  with '  the  pres-' 
aftj;  'The^ttecftfiMi  dfime'caufcywere  the  effects  df 
the :  d^4Ss«Jtt  :to  stop  there,  might  be  easy  tike,  -ttie- 
cbtt^eftc*C*^b!ishin^:the  principle,  which  such  a 
d«fei6^t;as3ttrnlefe,,  may  'hi  difficult',  though  of  the  Ufr 
modi  imbe*6mcey  to  be  for&eert  dhd' regfctatedi  •  ' 
•  tftftaliy.  *5 Aftftr  all  the  'eeHaihtf  and  re*t  that  can     , 
be'gH^fftq-bdihts  bf  la^Tj :  «t»er*»%^  tHe  lirterposftibh     / 
of  the'leglslator**,  or  the  a'mhoBry  of  precedents,"  one     • 
piafttffttt  -source' "of  dlsputtrSdnJ  ahtf  into- which  :m- 
.deed  th^gWafer-^Hf'  of  *gal''eohftteversiesmay  be 
resofttedi  wffl'yemain  stStti'naniely,  *0tffecompetftron: 
of  «rif^e^aldgies-.":  ':^Wlehd'potfttoflaw  has  been' 
otf«  adjudge^,'  heithfe?  '4hat  •^es«ohi  not  any  wfijch 
comp^ty-aftd  in  all" ft*  »drcumstances  cdrrespotfaly 
wifli  &#/  cHrt  bd  brought  *  s%cbrid  thri*  into  dispute : 
bat'•t[a«ti6Yls•arisei,  wnicK  twemble  this  dnly/mdf-' 
re^Hh^m'p^rrt,  in  c^rfam">WdtH  and'cfrcumsbmces, 
an»«#hfch  may  stfem  td'bea'r  annual  or  ^greater  3f-  i 
finitytootheradjudgedca§esj'qu^tRhS,'Whichfcjn\'be  * 
bought  witffih  any  affiSfctt ¥bK"dnfy  by %natd#**nd 
WhW^hold  a1  rehtiofc  by  analogy  to  different  'nflfes. 
It*  by  =theUrgmg'of't|W  <!ttRrent:  aMpgfes',tMit  th&  '• ' 
tfo*ehtJonoftheBar"&  carried  dH:  arttiii  I?  ST  the  ' 
Comparison;  -adjustment,  a*4-;fWbkcfHflSbft '  oFtftem" 
wMfdfte  atwfllex?  fci  the1  discertubgof  •tidP'Ubdb- "' 
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fkfts,attd  uv  the  framing  of  «uch  a  deterainatbto,  a* 
may  either  save  the  various  rales  alleged  in*tbe  causey 
or,*if.  that  be  impossible,  may  give'  up  the  weajwr 
analogy  to  the  stronger,  that  the  sagacity  and  wisdom 
of  the  court  are  seen  and  exercised.  Amongst  a 
thousand  instances  of  this,  we  may  cite  one  of  general 
notoriety  ii  the  cefttest  that  has  lately,  been  agitated 
consenting  literary  property* .  Thrpereomd  industry, 
which .  an  author  expend**  upon  thV  composition  of 
his  work, -bears  bo  ;  nett-  a  TweralSbuice  <to  that^by 
which  erajfy  ^ocheir  fcmd^of.  property  is  turned,  <r  *tte*. 
served,  or  acquired;  or  ladUrtbereeaasts  suchacwv 
re^porttlertcy  betw«n  what  is  created  by  theitufy  of 
)uinan46  mind,  al»d  the*  production  of  his  labour  fa 
any  other  way  of  applying  it,  that  he  seems  *ntided„ 
to  the  stpaofe  exclusive; assignable*  and  perpetual  night 
m  both  ;  and  that  right  4o  the  same  protection  «f 
law.  This  was  the  analogy  contended  for  on  onesided : 
On  the  other  hand*  a  bookr  as  to  the  author's  right 
in  it,  appears  similar  ^  an  invention  of  ait,  as  a  msu» 
£hine,  an  engine,  a  medicine.  And  since* the 4aw  per- 
mits these  to  be  cdpted,  or  imitated,  except  where  an 
exclusive  use  or  sate  is  reserved  to  tbemventor  fay 
patent,  the  same  liberty  should  be  flowed  in  the  pub- 
lication and  sale  of  books;  This  was  die  analogy 
maintained  by  the  advocates  of  an  open  trade*  And 
the  Competition  of  jfceee'  opposite  analogies  conatku- 
ted  the  difficulty  qHhe  case*  as  far  as  me  same  was 
argued,  or  adjudged  upon  principles  of  common  law. 
—-One  example  may  serve  to  iilustrate  our  «eanii^f; 
but  whoever  takes  up  &  volume  of  reports,  will  tog 
most  bf  the  arguments  ic  contains  capable  of  the  taae 
analysis  j  although  the  analogies,  it  must becoafessed, 
are  sometimes  so  entangled  as  not  to  be  easily  uwat- 
elled^or  even  perceived. 

1  Doubtful  and  obscure  point*  of  taw  are  not,  how- 
ever, nearly  so  numerous  as  they  are  apprehended,  to 
be.  Out  of  the  multitude  of  causes,  which  in  the 
course  of  each  year  are  brought  to  trial  in  the  me- 
tropolis, or  upon  the  circuits,  there  are  few  in  which 
ariy  point  is  reserved  for  the  judgment  of  superior 
courts.     Yet  th^se  few  contain  all  the  doubts,  with 
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"which  Ae  law  is  chargeable:  for,  as- to  the  rest,  th* 
uncertainty*  as  bach  been  shewit  above,  is  notinthfc 
btw,  but  ia  the  means  of  human  information. 


•  There  aw  lwo,pec\diarktfl8,iat^ 
tooa  of  th»  country,  which  4o  mu-^wy  wtt\th»m 
that  evidence^  of  their   propriety,    which    rmnte 
meads  almost  every:  other  pact  of  *he>  sy  frte/fl<   %TJu 
fiwt  ofiheseis  die  ruk,:V^h  Jrajuirrt*  that  juries  be 
vtummoutiii  their  verdicts*    To,  expect  that  fweWo 
men,  tafewt  by  .lot  out  of  .Aiprom&uoMa  multitude* 
^hottidagpocin  their  opinion  upon  pointe  confessedly 
dubitms,  and  upon  which  oftentimes  the,  wisest  judg- 
ments might  beheld  in  spqpgas?;.  ar  t&  suppose,  thgj 
any  *»1  ummmity9  or  change  of  opinion  in  the  difr- 
aeatiBc  jurona^  coiild  be  procured  fey  confining  the» 
until  they  all  consented  to  the  same  v#di<J,;l>^eate 
more  of  the.  conceit  of  a  barbarous  3ge,  th^n  of.the 
policy  which  could  dictate  such,aA  institution  a?  that 
q£  juries.    Nevertheless,  the  .effects  of  tfris  rule  $*? 
not  so  detrimental,  as  the  rule  itself  is  imKeasosqafcie* 
ia  criminal  prosecutions  it  operates  considerably  .^ 
favour  of  the  prisoner ;  for  Jf  a  jwor  find  it  «eG&§a» 
xy  to  surrender  to  the  obstinacy  of  others*  .be. 4 will 
much  more  readily  resign  his  opinio^  op  the  side  of 
mercy,  than  of  condemnation;  in  civil  suits  it  add* 
weight  to  the  direction  of  the  judge ;  for  when  a 
conference  with  one  another  does  got  seem  likejy.to 
produce,  in  the  jury,  the  agreement  th&t  is  necessary, 
they  will  naturally  close  their  disputes  by  a  coramop 
feubanission  to  the  opinion  delivered  from  the  bench. 
However,  there  seems  to  be  ies*  of  the  concurrence 
of  separate  judgments  in  the  same;  conclusion  ;:  con- 
sequently, less  assurance  that  the  conclusion  is  fund- 
ed, in  reasons  of  apparent  Oruth  and  justice^  than,  if 
the  deqisioa  v^ere  left  to  a  plurality,  or  to  some  cer- 
tain majority  of  voices. 

The  second  circumstance  in  our  constitution*  which, 
however  it  may  succeed  in  practice,  does  not  seem  to 
have  been  suggested  by.  any  ifttf}%ible  fitpess.in  the 
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oatuife  of  the'  thing,  ia*the  choice  that  w  made  of  *be? 
Home  of  Lord*,  as  a  -court » of  appeai  from  evttry  <uviti 
court  of  judicature  w  the  Uftgdofct ;  and  the  lost  ab»* 
and  highest  appeal,  to  which  the  subject  can  resort* 
There  appears  to  be  ncrthihg  in  the  constitution  of 
that  assembly ;  in  the  education,  habits,  character,  or 
professions  of  the  members  who  compose  it ;  in  the 
mode  of  their  appointment,  or  the  rights  by  wHcfc 
they  succeed  to  their  pteoes  in  it,  that  sheiiii  qualtfp* 
fotsn  for  this  arduousofice  ;'  except,  perhaps, that  die 
dtvafttaa  of  their  rank  and  fortune  affords  a  security* 
against  the  offer  and  influence  of  sirtatt  bribes.  Qflkef* 
et  the  army  and  navy,  courtiers,  ecclesiastics  j  young 
torn*  who  have  just  attained  the  age  of  'twntyUttte* 
and  who  have  passed  their  youth  in  the  cbssipatioa 
ind  pursuits  which  commonly  accompany  die  ^oe* 
session  or  inheritance  of  great  fortunes  j  country  gen* 
tlemen  occupied  in  the  management  of  their  esutss,  at 
in  the  care  of  their  domestic  concerns  and  family  iatetw 
est*  j  the  greater  part  of  the  assembly  born  to  their  tta* 
tion,  that  is,  placed  in  it  bf  chance ;  mo6t  of  the  rest  ad* 
vanced  to  the  peerage,  Tor  services,  and  from  motives 
utterly  unconnected  with  legal  erudition— -these  men 
compose  the  tribunal,  to  which  the  constitution  in- 
trusts the  Interpretation  of  her  laws,  and  the  ulti- 
mate decision  of  every  dispute  between  her  subjects— 
These  are  the  men  assigned  to  review  judgments  of 
law,  pronounced  by  sages  of  the  profession,  who  hare 
spent  their  lives  in  the  study  and  practice  of  the  jat 
rispiUctence  of  their  cduntry.  Such  Is  the  order 
which  our  ancestors  have  established.  The  effect  only 
fcroves  th£  truth  of  this  maxim,  "  that  when  a  single 
institution  is  extremely  dissonant  from  other  parts  of 
the  system 'to  which  it  belongs*  it  wiU  always  dni 
some  way  of  reconciling  itself  to  the  analogy  which 
governs  and  pervades  the  rest/1  By  constantly  pla*. 
ting  in  the  house  of  lords  some  of  the  mb6t  eminent 
fend  experienced  lawyers  in  the  kingdom ;  by  calling  to 
their  aid  the  advice  of  the  judges,  when  any  abstract 
question  of  law  awaits  their  determination  ;  by  the  al- 
most implicit  and  undisputed  deference,  which  the 
uninformed  part  of  the  house  find  it  necessary  to  pay 


fcrth*  leaning  ttft  their  colleague*,  tke  appeal  to  the 
howe  ofiowlebecoiaesinfactaxi  appeal  to  the  coU 
toted  Wisdom  bf  our  supreme  courts  of  justice  :  re* 
cehing  indeed  solemnity j  but  little  perhaps  of  direct 
fforfj  xrom  the  presence  of  the  assembly  in  which  it 
is  heard  and*  determined. 

•  These,  iuprever,  even  tf  real,  aw  minute  imperfect 
tofts;  A  politician,  who  should  sit  down  to  define* 
at*  a  plan  tor  tfce  dispensation  of  public  justice,  guard* 
ed<agatt$t  altateew  to  influence  and  corruption,  a»4 
twriuginj  tocher  the separate; advantages  of  knowU 
edgfc:  aftd  '  impartiality  i  wwridjfnd,  when  he  had 
(fab*,  that  he  bad  been  tran*ciA&Hg> the  judicial  conp 
adtution  of'En^femtJ. "  And  it'  may  teach  the  moat 
discontented  amongst  us  to  acquiesce  in  the  govern* 
meat  «affci?  country  ;  to  reflect,  that  the  pure,  and 
wise,  a»d  equal  administration  of  the  laws,  forms  th* 
first  end  and  Messing  <rf  social  union  :  and  that  thie 
blessing  is  enjoyed  by  him  in  a  perfection,  which  he 
will  seek  in  ram,  in.  any  other  nation  of  the  world* ->; 


~Tf*- 


CHAPTER  IX. 
OF  CRIMES  AND  PUNISHMENTS,         > 

1  HE proper*  tend  of  hura&opunishment  is,  nog: 
4he  satisfaction  o£jusdce>  but  the  prevention  of  crimes* 
By  the  satisfaction  of  justice,  I  mean  the  retribution 
of  «so  much  pain  far  so  much  guilt ;  which  is  the  disr 
poasstion  we  ^expect  at  the  hand  of  God,  and  whici} 
wcare  accustomed  to  cpnsider  as  the  order  of  things 
that  perfect  justice  dictate?  and  requires.  In  what 
sense,  or  whether  with,  truth  in  any  sense,  justice 
way  be  saidte)  demand  tbe  punishment  of  offenders^ 
lido  not  now  inquire  y  but  I  assert  that  this  demand 
is  not  th&.mqtive  or  occasion  of,  human  punishment, 
What  would  it  be  to  the  magistrate  that  offences 
went  altogether  unpunished,  if  the  impunity  of  the 
offenders  were  followed  by  no  danger  or  prejudice,  t? 
the  commonwealth  i  The  fear  leat  the  escape  of  the 
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criminal  should  encourage  him,  or  <*he»*by7  &***- 
ample,  to  repeat  the  same  crime,  or  to  commk  djftav 
ent  crimes,  is  the  sole  consideration  which  authorises 
the  infliction  of  punishment  by  human  laws.  Now 
that,  whatever  it  be,  whkh  is  the  cause  and  end  of 
the  punishment,  ought  undoubtedly  to  regulate  th* 
measure  of  its  seventy.  But  this  cause  appears  ttf  *  be 
founded,  rtotin  the  g^t  of  the  offender*  btt  vn  the 
necessity  of  preventing  the  repetition  of  the  otfence. 
And  from  hence  results  the  reason,  that  crimes  ate 
not  by  any  government  ptmished  in  proportion  to 
&efr  guilt,  nor  in  all  cases  ought  to  be  so/  but  in  pro* 
portion  to  the  difficulty  and  the  necessity  of  preveatf- 
W  diem.  Thus  die  stealing  of  goods  privately  out 
ofa  shop,  may  not,  in  its  moral  quality/  be  more 
criminal,  than  the  stealing  of  them  out  of  a  hoitsa } 
yet,  being  equally  necessary,  and  more  difficult  t+  be 
prevented,  the  law,  in  certain  circumstances,  d& 
nounces  against  it  a  severer  punishment*  The  crime 
must  be  prevented  by  gome  means  or  other  ;  and  con* 
sequently,  whatever  means  appear  necessary  to  this 
end,  whether  they  be  proportionable  tb  the  guift  of 
the  criminal  or  not,  are  adopted'  rightly*  because  thef 
are  adopted  upon  the  principle  which  alone  justifies 
the  infliction  of  punishment  at  «1L  From  the  same 
consideration  it  also  follows,  that  punishment  ought 
'hot  to  be  employed,  much  less  rendered  severe,  when 
the  crime  can  be  prevented  by  any  other  meant 
Pttnfohment  is  an  evil  to  whkh  the  magistrate  reso*£ 
tonlyfrom  its  being  necessary  to  the  prevention  ofa 
greater.  This  necessity  does  net  exist,  when  the 
«nd  may  be  attained,  that  is,  when  the  public  tnay 
fee  defeiided  from  the  effects  of  the  crimen  by-  any 
other  expedient.  The  sanguinary  taws  which  tote 
been  made  against  counterfeiting  or  dimirfshktg  the 
$6M  coin  of  the  kingdom  -  mtghtfce  j*st,  imtil  thte 
mnethod  of  detecting  the  fraud  by  weighing  the  mou 
hey,'  was  introduced  imo  general*  usage.  Since  that 
^prtcaution  was  practised,  these  laws  have  slept ;  and 
*n  execution  under  them  at  this  day  would  be  deem- 
ed- a  measure  of  unjustifiable  severity*  The- samp 
principle  accounts  for  a  circumstance, -which  hgsbeen 
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ofibta  cennctd  a^  an  absurdity  in  the  penal  law?  of 
t&a*  and  of  moil   modern  nations,  namely, .  tha| 
W«ach*aof  trust  are  either  not  punished  at  all,  or  pun- 
idhed  with  less  ligpqr  thaa  other. frauds,-* Wherefore 
ie  it,  some  have  asked,  that  a  violation  of  confidence*, 
W&ich  increases  the  guilt,  should  mitigate  the  penalty i 
Xhw  lenity,  ^  rather  forbearance  of  the  laws,  i£* 
founded  in  the  gpst  reasonable  distinction*    A  du? 
Qkcucuspection  in  the  choice  of  the  .persons  whom 
they   trust  s.gtptfcRiii.  limiting  the  extent  of  that 
trust  $  or  the  requiring  of  syifiqent, security  for  the. 
faithful  discharge  of  itr  wiU  commonly.,  guard  mei» 
frw  kyurie?  ctf  tfyp  description  :  and  the  law  .wilJL 
Opt  interpose  its,  sanctions,  to  protect  npgligqaoe  and 
grodulity,pr  to  supply  the. place  of  domestic  care  and 
prudence,  .  To  he  convinced  that  the  W  proceeds 
entirely  u|>Qn  thi^  consideration,  \ye  have  only ,  to  o^r 
terv^  .  that,,, where  the  confidence  is  unavoi4abl^ 
whsre  no  practical  vigilance,  could  watqh  the  offen- 
der, as, in. the  case  of  thfft  committed  by  a  servant  in 
the  shop  or  dwelling-house  of  his  master,  or  ypon 
property  t#  which  he  must  necessarily,  have  access, 
the  sentence  of  the  law  is  not  le§s  severe,  and  its  e^ty 
ecution  commonly  more  certain  and  rigbroifs*  tmui 
if  no.  trust  attadl  hsd  intervened.     ;    . 
•  It  is  in  pursuance  of ;  the  same  principle,  which  per: 
Vaies  indeed  the  whole  aystsm  of  penal  jumprud^e^ 
that  the  facility Vl  with  which  any  species  of  crimes,  if 
perpetrated,  has  be$n  generally  deemed  a  reason,  for 
aggravating  the  punishment.    Thus^  sheep^s.tealing, 
bprse  stealing,  the  stealing  of  doth  from  tenters,  or 
JWeaching  grounds,  by  our  laws,  subject  the  offender 
40  serttence  of  death  :  not  that  these  crimes  are  in 
their  nature  m^re  heinous,  than  many  simple  .ieloiv 
V  which  tote  punished ,  by  imprisonment  or  transpor- 
tation but  because  the  property  being  rapre  exposed, 
requires  the  terror  of  capital  punishment  to  protect 
it.    This  severity  woui^  be  aJbBwrd  and  unjust,  if  thf 
guilt  of  the  offender  were  the  immediate  cause  apfl 
measure  of  the  punishment  j  but  is  a  consistent  ana 
regular  consequence  of  the  supposition,  that  the  right 
»f  punishment  results  frqm  the  necessity  of  preventing 
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ife.cffrne  t'fir  #ifyYbeffieeh<r^^ 
ity  oftfie  punishment  mu&  bfe  fnd^sW^'^fopWSr1 
don  to  ihe  expediency  and  the  .fflffittfly  tif  fcttaHfift*' 
tfris  end  ;  •  that  h,  in  .a  propfaftT^MC^^ 
tjie  mischief  of  the  criiAe,  and'of  tfte^eHriffit  «rhi{?H' 
it  is  executed.  The  cHffictiify  <oF«i&**!t  '«  hf-W 
Stimstance  to  be? .  included  in1  the  safa^ttonsiffikllohi 
ft  conttitutesmdefedj  ^hr&ptit^Hlfe :<&&£$& 
fecility  of  which  *f[  spfeaE-  By,  irof:  %&<*,  tHeris 
fore,  thfc  detection  tif  an  offtuter |fe:fttbre-rare  ind 
uhe'ertaih,  by  so  ifnyrh*the  ihore  -severe  foitet  Re*^^ 
[tonfehment1  Wtieh-  he'fe  dttectdA.  *  Thttsthe  w+itfhfe* 
6f  mcttidiaKjr  l^fcrsi  ftmigh  init^If  a^etm«ocfsf«iS 
alarming  injury,  tails  'for  a  tftotfc  ^ohdigh  attd  eicefl&f 
jflary  punishment,  by  the  very  obscurity  with  wffcfR 
the  criine  is  coirifnitted;  *     '  .'■        •    ^^ttrj 

•'  From  the  justice  of  God  :we  are  tatt^Ht'to^tfflft? 
a  gradation*  of  '-punishment,  exafctty  proportibn^W 
the  guilt  of  flie  offender  ;  whfcn,  iher^fore,  m  assign? 
mg  the  degrees  of  human  puhish'theyitf;  w6'ihtrt*^<^ 
considerations  distinct  from  tfefc-guHt,  aftfl  a'  ^p8i> 
tion  so.  varied  by  external  circurnstandfes,  tfiaie  ^tiif 
criiiies  frequently  undergo  nnequal  'tiunisfrftentej  6i* 
the  fess  crime  the  greater;  ^tftiidtumtb'^ethafKl'<!^^e, 
reason  why  a  different  measure  bf  punishment  &6til& 
be  expected' from  God,  and  observed  ^byman  ;'why 
that- rule,  which  befits  the  ab$ohite'?and  perfect  w 
Hie  of  the  Deity;  shouldnar  be  Ae  iute  ifhich^gW 
w  be  pursued  arid  imitated  by hbminfe^s ?' Tfitttfe* 
hitiqj  of  this  difficulty  must\be  abtfght'for'  Ifr'ffi&H1? 
peculiar  attributes  of  the|divitte' rittt\ire,  "wWih-dfe- 
tifiguish  the  dfepenisations  of  suj>.ren^r^a<kft*ift*W 
the'  procef  dings  of  human ;  judfeartrfe:  ''A  B8n& 
•whose  kifbwledge  penetrates-  w4y  ^nt&Mffie»"V 
from  the  operation  of  whose* wfo; no  ittk  o?r  ffi^ycift 
escape  ;  and  in  whdse  Hands  .pujxishrtte&t^ii'  sfatf0^ 
such  dBeihgmav  cdhdoctt^iii^ra!#i^eWm^tfftf 
his  creation,  in  tfie  b&t  and ' i&4&£  toaWneiVty1  pr* 
nouncing  a  h\v9  that  every  cri^ne'sliiflll^kl^tfeetftte 
a  punishment  proportiohed  t6  jfteguilt  whkrh  it  cotfc 
tains,  abstracted  from  any;  fdrfei^h  co-risidefatidri  *ttttft* 
ever  :  and  rftVy  testify- his ;  verachy4  to :  the  spectators 


(of  Jut  jadraHOtts ,  by  carrying  ttfls  few  ipto  strict  e** 
Ration.  But  when  the  care  of  the  public  safety  i# 
iAtrusted  to  men,  whose  authority  over  their  fellow 
Creatures  k  limited  by  defects  of  power  and  knc>wi+ 
edge  ;  from  whose  utmost  vigilance  and  sagacity  the 
greatest  offenders  <tfte$  lie  hid  \  wfyose  wisest  precau- 
tions and  weediest  pursuit  may  be ,  eluded  by  artifice 
pr  concealment  j— a  different,  necessity,  a  new  rule, 
of  proceeding  Results  from  the  very  imperfection  of 
their  faculties.  •  In  their  han^s,  the  uncertainty  of 
punishment  myst  be .  compensate^  by  the  severity* 
The  ease  With,  jwhich  crimes  are  committed  or  con- 
cealed, jnitft  be,  qou^teracted,  by  additional  penalties 
and  increased  terrors*  The  very  epd  for  which  hu» 
W»  .goy^rnr^^nt  is  established,  requires  that  its  i^gr 
'ulations  be  adapted  to  the  suppression,  of  crimqf* 
This  end,  whatever  ft  may  dp;  fa  the  plans  of  infinite 
awsdopi,  does  not,  in  the  designation  of  temporal 
penalties,  always  coincide  with  th^e  prppqrtionat^ 
punishment  of  guilt.  / 

There  are  two  methods  of  administering,  penal 

The  first  method  assigns  capital  punishments  to 
few.  offeaoes,  and  inflicts  it  invariably,  , 

The  second  method  assigns  capital  punishments  to 
joany  kinds. of  offerees,  Jk>ut  ioflkts  it  only  upon  a 
lew  examples  $f  each  kind. 

The  lazier  of  which  two  methods  has  bqefa  long 
.adopted  in  thi$  country,  where»  <*f  those  who  receive 
sentence  of  death*  scarcely  one  jp  {$&  is  executed* 
And  the  preference  pf  this  to  the  former  method 
leeems  to  be  founded  in  the  consideration^  that  the 
.eeleriQU,,  of.  proper  objects  for  capital  punishment 
^principally  depends  upon  circumstances,  wltfch,  howr 
-ever  easy  to  perceive  in*  each  partioular  case  after  thf 
crime  is  committed,  it  is  impossible  to  enumerate,  or 
define  beforehand;  or  to  ascertain*  however,  with 
that  exactness,  which  is  requisite  in  legal  description^ 
Uence,  although4t  be  necessary  to  fa,  by  precise  rule? 
of  law,  the  boundary  on  one  side,  that  is,  the  linut 
to  which  the  punishment  may  be  extended,  and  alsp 
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that  nothing  less  than  the  authority  of  the  whole  1^* 
gislature  be  suffered  to  determine  that  boundary  and 
assign  these  rules  ;  yet  the  midgation  of  punishment, 
the  exercise  of  lenity,  may,  without  danger,  be  in- 
trusted to  the  executive  magistrate,  'whose  discretioh 
tfrill'  operate  upon  those  numerous,'  unforeseen,  mu- 
table and  indefinite  circumstances,  botli  of  the  crime 
and  the  criminal,  which  constitute  br  qiiaHfy ''th£  ma- 
lignity of  each  offence.  Without  the  power  of  re- 
laxation lodged  in  a  living  authority,  either  some  of- 
fenders would  escape  capital  punishiment,  whom  the 
public  safety  .required  to  suffer ;  or  somfc  would  un- 
dergo this  punishment,  where  it  was  neither  deserv- 
ed nor  necessary.  Yhx  if  judgment  of  death  were 
reserved  for  one  or  t\vo4  species  of  crimes  only,  whicfi 
woirfd  prbbabfy  be  the  case,  if  that  judgment  was  in- 
tended  to  be  iexetuted  without  exception,  crimes 
might  occur  of  the  most  dangerous  example^  and  ac- 
companied with' circumstances  of  heinous*  aggrava- 
tion, wrhich  did  not  fall  within  any  description  of  of- 
fences  that  the  k\Vs  h&d  made  capital,  and  which,  con- 
sequently, .could  not  receive  the  punishment  their  own 
c  malignity  and  the  pubBe  safety  required.  What  is 
worse,  it  would  be  kno\Vn,  beforehand,  that  such 
crimes  might  be  committed  without'  danger  to  the 
offender's  life.  On  the  other  hand,  if,  to  reach  these 
possible  cases,  the  whole  class  of  offences  to  which 
they  belong  be  subjected  to  pains  of  dfeath,  and  no 
power  of  remitting  this  severity  remain  any  where, 
the  execution  of  the  laws  will  become  more  sanguina- 
ry than  the  public  compassion  would  endure,  or  than 
is  necessary  to  the  general*  security.       ' 

The  hw  of  England  is  constructed  upon  a  differ- 
ent and  a  better  policy.  By  the  number  of  statutes 
creating  capital  offences,  it  sweeps  ijito  the  net  every 
crime,  which  under  any  possible  circumstances  may 
merit  the  punishment  of  death  :  but,  when  the  exe- 
cution of  this  sentence  comes  to  be  deliberated  upon, 
a  small  proportion  of  each  class  are  singled  out,  the 
general  character,  or  the  peculiar  aggravations  of 
^yhrose  tritoes,  lender  them  fit  examples  of  public  jus- 
tice.    By  this  expedient,  few  actually  suffer  death, 
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whilst  the  dregd  and  danger  of  it  iiang  over  the  crimes 
of  many.  The  tenderness  pf  the  law  cannot  be  ta- 
ken advantage  of.  The  life  of  the  subject  is  spared, 
as  far  as  the  necessity  of  restraint  and  intimidation 
permits  ;  yet  no  one  will  adventure  upon  the  com* 
mission  of  any  enormous  crime,  from  a  knowledge 
that  the  laws  have  not  provided  for  its  punishment. 
The  wisdom  and  humanity  of  this  design  furnish  a 
j  iist  excuse  fpr  the  multiplicity  of  capital  offences, 
which  the  Iaw$  of  England  are  accused.  Qf  creating 
beyond  tfyose.  of  other  countries.  ,  *The  charge  of  caw 
elty  is  answered  by  observing,  that  ,these  laws  were 
never  meant  to  be  carried  juto  indiscriminate,  execu- 
tion ;  that  the  legislature,  when  it  establishes  its  last 
and  highest  sanctions,  trusts  tp  the  benignity  of  the 
crown  to  relax  their  severity,, as  often  a?  circumstan- 
ces appear  to  palliate  the  offence,  or.  even  as  often  as 
those  circumstances  of  aggravation  are  wanting, 
which  rendered  this  rigorous  interposition  necessary. 
Upon  this  plan  it  is  enough  to  vindicate  the  lenity 
of  the  laws,  that  some  instances  arp  to  be  found  in  each 
class  of  capital  crimes,  which  require  the  restraint  of 
capital  punishment  j  and  that  this  restraint  could  not 
be  applied  without  subjecting  the  whole  class  to  the 
same  condemnation. 

There  is,  however,  one  species  of  crimes,  the  mak- 
ing of  which  capital  can  hardly,!  think,  be  defended, 
even  upon  thq  comprehensive  principle  just  now  sta-  , 
ted. ;  I  meap  ,that  of  privately  stealing  from  the  per- 
son. As  every  degree  of  force  is  excluded  hy  the 
description  of  the  crime,  it  will  be  difficult  to  assign 
an  example,  where  either  the  amount  or  circumstan- 
ces of  the  theft,  place  it  upon  a  level  with  those  dan- 
gerous attempts,  to  which  the  punishment  of  death 
should  be  confined.  It  will  b$  still  more  difficult  to 
shew,  that,  without  gross  and  pulpable  negligence  on 
the  part  of  the  sufferer,  such  examples  can  ever  be- 
come so  frequent,  as  to  make  it  necessary,  to  con- 
stitute a  class  of  capital  offences,  of  very  wide  and 
large  extent. 

The  prerogative  of  pardon  is  properly  reserved  to 
the  chief  magistrate.     The  power  of  suspending  the 
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Jjfws  is  a  privilege  of  too'  High  z  nature  ttf  be*  confer 
mitted  to  many  hands,  or  to  -flipse  of  ally  ihferitfp 
officer  in  the  st?ite,  Ttib  king  also  data  best  coilectf 
the  advice  by  which  h|s  resolutions  Should  be  govern* 
ed ;  ajid  is  at  the  same  time  removed  at  the  greatest 
distance  from  the  influence  of  private  motives. x  Bat 
let  this  power  be  deposited  where  it  will,  the  exercisd 
of  it  ought  to  be  regarded;, '  not  lis  a  fkvour  tb'be 
yielded  to  solicitation,  granted  to* friendship,  or,  Ieaft 
b'f  all,  to  be'  made  subservient  to  the  cdAdliatiflg'bf 
gratifying  of  political  attachments,  but  afc  a  'jttditlfii 
act ;  as  a  deliberation,' to  be  conducted  wfth  ttie  saaite 
character  of  impartiality,  with*  ftie  satrie  exact*  antj 
diligent  attention  to  the:  fropef  merits  and  clrcuitf- 
stances  of  the  cask,  as  that  which  the  judge  uponi  til© 
bench  was  expected  td  maintain  and  snow  in  <h^  trial 
of  the  prisoner's  guilt;  The  questions,  whether  the 
prisoner  be '  guilty,  TaiicT  whether,  'being  'guilty,  lie 
ought  td  be  executed,  hre  equally  questions  of  public 
justice,  The  adjudic^iiioh  of  the  latter  quetffotr  is  as 
much  a  fiinctioh  of  magistracy  as 'the  "trial  of  the 'for- 
mer. The  pyblic  welfare  is  mtfcrested  fn'  b6fh:  The 
conviction  (it  an  offender  should  llepeiid  iipoh  noth- 
ing but  the  fruit  of  his  gtiilt,'  nor  the  ^ertitfon  of 
the  sentence  upon  any  thing  beside  the  'quality  and 
circumstanced  of  hi*  crime.  "  It  is'  necessary  to  the 
good  dr^er  of  society,  and  to  the  reputation  and  au- 
thority of  government,-  that  this  be  knbWfc  and  be- 
lieved to.be  the  case!  in  each  part  of  the  proceeding. 
Which  reflections  show,  that  the  admission  of  extrin- 
sic or  oblique  considerations,  m  dispensing  the  pow£r 
pf  pardon,  is  a  crime  in  the  authors  and  advisers  of 
such  unmerited  partiality,  pf  the  sasne*  nature  wkh 
that  of  corruption  in  a  judge. 

Aggravations,  which  ought  to  guide  the' magistrate 
in  the  selection  of  obj&tk'of  condign  punishment,  are 
principally  these  threes-repetition,  cruelty,  cofltibiua- 
tion.— The  two  first,  it  is*  manifest,  add  to  ievery  rea- 
son upon  which  the  justice  tfr  the  netfdsfhy  of  Vigor- 
ous measure?  can  be  founded  ;  and,  with  respect  to 
(  the*  last  circumstance,  irmay  be  observed,  that  when 
jhieves  and  robbers  are  once*  collected  iitto   gangs, 
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tkw£r  vk^pace  becomes  more  formidable,  the.  confed-* 
elites  {note  despite,  a$d  the  difficulty  of  defending" 
tfcer  public  against  theif  depredations  much  .greater,' 
than  in  th$  pasp  of  solitary  adventurers.  :  Which  se'tr*\ 
eral  .consideration  compose  a  distinction,'  that  is  prop*  x 
tHrly  adyerted  to,  ^  deciding,  upon  .tbe  fate  "of  con- 
victed nukfattors. 

-  In  crimee,  hpweyer,  which  are_  perpetrated  by  a 
ynultitude,  or  by  agahjk  it  is  proper  to   separate,  it! 
the  panishn^etit,  the  rmgloader  from  his  followers, 
the  principal  from  his  accomplices,  ;a$<J  even  the  per- 
son wfco  fltfucfc  the  blpyr9  Voke the  lock*  or  first  en*1 
tared  the  house,  from  those  who  joined  him  in  the' 
felony;   not  so  much  on  account  of  any  distinction 
in  tbegtfilt  of  the  offeudefs,  as  for  the  sake  of  casting. 
ail  obstacle  in  the  way  o^  such  confederacies,  by  ren- 
dering it  difficult  for^  the  confederates  to  settle  who 
•  shall  begin  the  attack,  or  to  find  a  man  amongst  their 
nxjmber  willing  to  expose  himself  to  greater .  danger 
than  his  associates.     This  Is  another  instance  in  which 
the>  punishment  which  expediency  directs,  does  not 
pursue  the  exact  proportion  of  the  crime. 

Injuries  effected  by  terror  and  violence,  are  those 
which  k  is  the  first  and  chief  concern  of  legal  gov- 
eminent  to  repress  j  because,  their  extent  is  unlimit- 
ed ;  because,-  no  private  precaution  :can  protect  the 
subject  against  them  ;  .because,  they  endanger  life  and 
safety,  as  well  as  .property  j  and  lastly,  because  they 
render  the  condition  of  society  wretched,  by  a  sense 
of  personal  insecurity.  These  reasons  do  nQt  apply 
to  frauds,  which  circumspection  may  prevent ;  which 
must  wait  for  opportunity  ->  which  can  proceed  only 
to  certain  limits  ;  and  by  the  apprehensidn  of  which, 
although  the  business  of  life  be  incommoded,  life  itr 
gelfisnot  made  miserable.  The  appearance  of  this 
distirvptidn  has  led  some  humane  writers  to  express  a 
wish,  that  capital,  punishments  might  be  confined  to 
crimes  of  violence. 

In  estimating  the  comparative  malignancy  of  crimes 
of  violence,  regard  is.  to  be  had,  not  only  to  the  propr 
.  er   and  intended  mischief  of  the  crime,  but  to  the 
(right  occasioned  by  the  attack,  to  the  general  $\%xu\  •' 
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excited  by  it  in  others,  and  to  the  consequences  which, 
may  attend  future  attempts  of  the  s^me  kind!    Thus 
in 'affixing  the  punishment  of  burglary /or  of  break-, 
ing  into  dwelling-houses  by  night,  we  are  to  consider  J 
not  only  the  peril  to  which  the  most  valuable  proper- 
ty  is  exposed  by  this  crime,  and  which  may  be  called  9 
the  direct  mischief  of  it,  but  the  danger  also  of  mur-. 
der  in  case  of  resistance,  or  for  the  sake  of  preventing 
discovery,  and  the  universal  dread  with  which  the. 
silent  and  defenceless  hours  of  rest  and  sleep  must  be. 
disturbed,  were  attempts  of  this  sort  to  become  fre-[ 
quent  ;  and  which  dread '  alone,  even  without  the* 
mischief  wtffch  is  the  object  of  it,  is  not  oply  a  pub- 
lic evil,  but  almost  of  all  evils  the  most  insupportable. 
These  circumstances,  place  a  difference  between  the' 
breaking  into  a  dwelling-house  by  day,  and  by  night ;' 
which  difference  obtains  in  the' punishment  of  the  of-" 
fence  by  the  law  of  Moses,' and  is  probably  to'  be 
found  in  the  judicial  codes  of  most'  countries,  'from 
the  earliest  ages  to  the  present. 

Of  frauds,  or  of  injuries  which  are  effected'  with-! 
out  force,  the  most :  noxious  kinds  "are  forgeries, 
counterfeiting  or  diminishing  of  the  coin,  arid  the 
stealing  of  letters  in  the  course  of  their  conveyance  ; 
inasmuch  as  these  practices  tend  to  deprive  the  pub- 
lic of  accommodations,  which  not  only  improve  the 
conveniences  of  social  life,  but  are  essential  to  the 
prosperity,  and  even  the  existence  of  commerce.' 
Of  these  crimes  it  may  be  said,  that  although  they 
seem  to  affect  property  alone,  the  mischief  of  their 
operation  does  not  terminate  there.  For  let  it  be 
supposed  that  the  remissness  or  lenity  of  the  laws 
should,  in  any'coimtry,  suffer  offences  of  this  sort  to 
grow  into  such  a  frequency,  as  to  render  the  use  of 
money,  the  circulation  of  bills,  or  the  public  convey- 
ance of  letters  no  longer  safe  or  practicable  ;  wha< 
would  follow,  but  that  every  species  of  trade  and  of 
•activity  must  decline  under  these  discouragements  j' 
rhe  sources  of  subsistence  fail,,  by  whicli  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  country  are  supported  ;9  the  country  it- 
:>clf,  where  the  intercourse  of  civil  life  was  so  endan- 
gered and    defective,  be  deserted  \  and  that,  beside 
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ifie  distress  and  poverty,  which  the  loss  of  employ* 
rhentwould  produce  to  the  industrious  and  valua* 
ble  part  of  the  existing  community,  a  rapid  depopul- 
ation must  take  place,  each  generation  becoming  less 
numerous  than  the  last,  till  solitude  and  barren- 
ness overspread  the  land ';  until  a  desolation  similar 
to  what  obtains  in  many  countries  of  Asia,  which 
were  once  the  most  civilized  and  frequented  parts  of 
the  world,  succeed  in  the  place  of  crowded  cities, 
of  cultivated  fields,  of  happy  and  well-peopled  re- 
gions ?  When  we  carry  forwardsi  therefore,  our 
views  to  the  more  distant,  but  not  less,  certain  con- 
sequences of  these  crimes,  we  perceive  that,  though 
no  living  creature  be  destroyed  by  them,  yet  humari 
life  is  diminished  ;  that  an  offence,  the  particular 
consequence  of  which  deprives  only  an  individual  of 
a  small  portion  of  his  property,  and  which  even  in 
its  general  tendency  seems  to  do  nothing  more  than 
obstruct  the  enjoyment  of  certain  public  convent 
ences,  may  nevertheless,,  by  its  ultimate  effects,  con- 
clude in  the  laying  waste  of  human  "existence*  This 
observation  will  enable  those  who  regard  the  divine 
rule  of  "  life  for  life,  and  blood  for  blood/'  as  the 
only  authorized  and  justifiable  measure  of  capital 
punishment,  to  perceive,  with  respect  to  the  effects 
and  quality  of  the  actions,  a  greater  resemblance  than 
they  suppose  to  exist,  between  certain  atrocious  frauds, 
and  those  crimes  which  attack  personal  safety. 

In  the  case  of  forgeries  there  appears  a  substantial 
difference  between  the  forging  of  bills  of  exchange, 
or  of  securities  which  are  circulated,  and  of  which 
the  circulation  and  currency  are  found  to  serve  and 
facilitate  valuable  purposes  of  commerce,  and  the 
forging  of  bonds,  leases,  mortgages,  or  of  instru- 
ments which  are  not  commonly  transferred  from 
one  hand  to  another ;  because,  in  the  former  case 
credit  is  necessarily  given  to  the  signature,  and,  with- 
out that  credit,  the  negociation  of  such  property  could 
not  be  carried  on,  nor  the  public  utility  sought  from 
it  be  attained  ;  in  the-  other  case,  all  possibility  of 
deceit  might  be  precluded,  by  a  direct  conummica« 
lion  between  the  parties,  or  by  due  care  in  the  choice 
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ef  theft-  agents,  'with  Bttle  interruption  to 
and  without  destroying,  or  mucb  encumbering,  the 
usefffbr  which  these  instruments  are  calculated*  Thar 
distinction,  I  apprehend  to  be  not  only  read,  but  pea* 
cise  enough  to  Afford  a  fine  of  division  betwes*  for- 
geries, which,  as-  the  law  now  standi  are  almost  turiU 
Vefsally  capita}*  and  <  punished  with  undistingukhing^ 
severity. 
Perjury  is  another  erhneof  the-  sam*  class  and 
l/Y  magnitude.    And,  when  *wtf  consider  what  relianto* 
is  necessarily,  placed  \ipon  oaths  ;   that  all  judicial  do* 
dsions  proceed  upon  testimony.;  that  consequendy 
there  is  not  a  right,  that  a  man  possesses*  of.  which : 
false  witnesses  nm  not  deprive  'him  j  that  repute* 
tion,  property,  ana  life  itself  lie  opai  so  4*  attempts 
ftfpeijury;  that  It  may  often  be  committed  with* 
out  a  possibility  df  contradiction  or-dtacovcyy  ;  that: 
the  success  and  pre  valency  of  this  vice  tend  <to  au 
ttoduce  the  most  grievous  and  fatal  mjustiee  into: the 
adimriistrition  of  human  affairs,  or  such  a  distrust  of 
testimony  as  must  create  universal  embarrassment 
and  confdsion :  when  we  reflect  upon  these  am* 
chiefs,  tte  shall  be  brought,  propabty*  to  agree  with 
the  opinion  of  those,  who  contend  that  perjury,  in 
its  punishment,  especially  that  whiffet  is  attempted  n 
solemn  evidence,  and  in  the  face  of  a  court  of  jus- 
tice, should  be  placed  upon  a   level  with  the  -  most 
flagitious  frauds. 

The  obtaining  of  money  by  secret  threats,  wheth* 
er  we  regard  the  difficulty  with  which  the  crime  is 
traced  out,  the  odious  imputations  to  which  it  may 
lead,  or  the  profligate  conspiracies  that  a*t  sometimes 
fbrnied  to  carry  it  into  execution,  deserves  to  be 
reckoned  amongst  the  worst  species  of  robbery.  .  i 
The  frequency  of  capital  executions  in  this  coun> 
try,  owes  its  necessity  to  three  causes-— muck  liberty* 

Sreat  cities,  and  the  want  of  a  punishment*  draft,  jv 
eath,  possessing  a  sufficient  degree  of  f error*  Aod 
U  the  taking  away  of  the  life  of  malefactors  b*  mow 
rare  in  other  countries  than  in  ouitf,  the  maeoo  m 
be  found  in  some  difference  in  these  articles*  Th* 
liberties  of  a  free  people,  and  still,  more  the  jealousy 
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wfcidh  these  liberties  are  watched,  and  by  which    / 
tbef  are  preserved*  permit  Hot  those  precautions  and  / 
restraints*  that  inspection,    scrutiny,    and  control, 
which  ate  exercised  with  success  in  arbitrary  gov* 
ensa&eats*    For  example,  neither  the  spirit  of  the. 
tarts*  nor  of  the  people,  will  suffer  the  detention  or 
confinement  oJf  suspected  persons,  without  proofs  o£ 
their  guilt,  which  it  is  often  impossible  to  obtain  ; 
nor  wtfl  they  allow  that  masters  of  families  be  oblig- 
ed to  record  and  render  up  %  description  of  the  stran- 
gers or  inmattt  whom  they,  entertain  j  nor  that  an 
account  be  demanded,  aft  the  pleasure  of  the  magis- 
trate^ of  .each  jnan's  time,  employment  and  means  of 
subsistence j  nor  securities  to  be  required  when  these 
accotats  appear  unsatisfactory  or  dubious ;  nor  men. 
to    be  apprehended  upon  the  mere  suggestion  of  idle* 
xwst  ox  iragvancy  ;  nor  to  be  confined  to  certain  dig., 
tacts,  f  tor -the  inhabitants  of  each  district  to  be 
made  responsible  for  one  another's  behaviour;  nor 
passports  to  be  exacted  from  all  persons  entering  or 
leaving  the  kingdom  2  least  of  all  will  they  tolerate 
the  appearance  of  an  armed  force,  or  of  military 
law ;  or  duffer  the  streets  and   public  roads  to  be 
guarded  and  patrolled  by  soldiers  j,  or,  lastly,  intrust 
the  police  with  such  discretionary  powers,  as  may 
make  sure  of  the  guilty,  hdtoever  they  involve  the 
innocent*    These  expedients,  although  arbitrary  and 
rigorous,  are  many  of  them  effectual ;   and  in  pro* 
portion  ad  they  render  the  commission  or  conceal- 
ment of  ciiaes  more  difficult,  they  subtract  from  the 
necessity  of  severe  punishment.    Great  cities  multiply 
crimes  by  Resenting  easier  opportunities  and  more 
incentives  to  libertinism,  which  in  low  life,  is  comr 
monly  the  introductory  stage  to  other  enormities  ; 
by  collecting  thieves  and  robbers  into  the  same  neigh- 
bouitood,  which  enables  them  to  form  communica- 
tions and  confederacies,  that  increase   their  art  and 
courage,  as  well  as  strength  and  wickedness  ;  but 
principally  by  the  refuge  they  'afford  to  villany,  in 
she  means  a/concealment,  and  of  subsisting  in  secre- 
cy, which  crowded  towns  supply  to  men  of  eveg dp 
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scrfption.  These  temptations  and  facilities  can  only 
be  counteracted  by  adding  to  the  number  of  capital 
punishments.  -  But  a  third  cause,  which  increases  the 
)  frequency  of  capital  executions  in  England,  is  a  de- 
fect of  the  laws '  in  riot  being  provided  with  any  oth- 
er punishment  thari  that  of  death,  sufficiently  terrible 
to  keep  offenders  in  awe.  Transportation,  which  i£ 
the  sentence  second  in  the  order  of  severity,  appears 
to  me  to  answer  the  purpose  of  example  very  imper- 
fectly ;  not  only  because  •  exile  is  in  reality  a  slight 
punishment  to  those,  who  have  neither  property,  nor 
friends,  nor  reputation,  nor  regular  means  of  sub- 
sistence at  home  ;  and  because  their  situation  becomes 
little  worse  by  their  crime,  than  it  was  before  they 
committed  it  :  but  because  the  punishment,  What* 
ever  it  be,  is  unobserved  and  unknown.  A  trans- 
ported convict  may  suffer  under  his  sentence,  but  his 
sufferings  are  removed  from  the  view  of  his  coun- 
trymen :  his  misery  is  unseen* ;  his  condition  strikes 
ilo  terror  into  the  minds  of  those,  for  whose  warn- 
ing and  admonition  it  was  intended.  This  chasm  in 
the  scale  of  punishment  produces  also  two  farther 
imperfections  in  the  administration  of  penal  justice  i 
the  first  is,  that  the  same  punishment  is  extended  to 
crimes  of  very  different  character  and  malignancy  ; 
the  second,  that  punishments  separated  *by  a  great  in- 
terval, are  assigned  to  crimes  hardly  distinguishable 
in  their  guilt  and  mischief. 

The  end  of  punishment  is  two-fold,  amendment  and 
example.  In  the  first  of  these,  the  reformation  of  crim- 
inals, little  has  ever  been  effected,  and  little  I  fear  is 
practicable.  From  every  species  of  punishment  that 
has  hitherto  been  devised,  from  imprisonment  and 
exile,  from  pain  and  infamy,  malefactors  return  more 
hardened  ift  their  crimes  and  more  instructed.  If 
there  be  any  thing  that  shakes  the  soul  of  a  confirm* 
ed  villain,  it  is  the  expectation  of  approaching  death. 
The  horrors  of  this  situation  may  cause  such  a  wrench 
in  the  mental  organs,  as  to  give  them  a  holding  turn  :. 
and  I  think  it  probable,  that  many  of  those  who  are 
executed,  would,  if  they  were  delivered  at  the  point 
of  death,  retain  such  a  remembrance  of  their  sensa- 
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tioxiSj  s^-nught  preserve  them,  unless,  urged  by  ex- 
treble  want,  from,  relapsing  into  their  former  crimes.; 
But  this  is  an  experiment;  that  from  its  nature  cannot 
be  repeated  often. 

Ot  the  '.reforming  punishments  which  have  not  yet; 
been  tried,,  none  promises  so  much  success  as  that  of 
splitpry  imprisonment,  or   the  confinement  of  crimir 
ixals   in    separate    apartments*     This     improvement 
augments   the  terror   of  the   punishment  ;  secludes, 
the  criminal-  from  the  society  of  his  fellow  prisoners^ 
in  which  society  the  wgrse   are   sure  to  corrupt  the 
better  ;  weans  him  from  the  knowledge  of  his  com-, 
panions,  and  frQm  the  love  of  that  turbulent,  preca- 
rious life,  in  which  his  vices  had    engaged  him  ;  is 
calculated  to  raise  lip  in  him  reflections  on  the  folly 
of  his  choice*,  and  to  dispone  his  mind  to  such  bitter' 
and  continued  penitence,"  as  nlay  produce  a  lasting  al- 
teration in  the  principles  of  his  conduct.' 
*'  As  aversion  to  labour  is  the  cause,  from  which  half 
of  the  vices  of  low  life  deduce  their  origin  and  con- 
tinuance, punishments  ought  to  be  contrived  with  a 
view  to  the  conquering   of  this. disposition.     Two  op- 
posite  expedients   have  been  recommended  for  this 
purpose  j  the  one  solitary  confinement,  with  hard  la- 
bour }  the  other  solitary  confinement,   with   nothing 
to  do.     Both  expedients  seek  the   same  end — to  re- 
concile the  idle  to  a   life   of  industry.     The   former 
hopes  to  effect  this  by  making  labour  habitual ;  the 
latter  by   making  idleness   insupportable  :  and  the 
preference  of  one  method  to  the  other  depends  upon 
the  question,  whether  a  man  is  more  likely  to  betake 
Jiimself,  of  his  awn  accord,   to  work,   who  has  been 
accustomed  to  employment,  or  who  has  been  distress* 
ed  by  the  want  of  it  ?  When  jails  are  once  provided 
for  the  separate  confinement  of  prisoners,  which  both 
proposals  require,  the  choice  between  them  may  sooA 
be  aetermined  by  experience.     If  labour  be  exacted, 
I  would  leave  the  whole,  or  a  portion  of  the  earnings 
to  the  prisoner's  use,  and  I  would  debar  him  from 
any  other  provision  or  supply  ;  that  his   subsistence, 
however  coarse  or  penurious,  may  be  proportioned,  to 
his  diligence,  and  that  he  may  taste  the  advantage  of 
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Industry  together  with  the  toil.  I  would  go  farther; 
I  would  measure  the  confinement,  not  by  the  dura- 
tion of  time,  but  by  quantity  of  work,  ill  order  both 
to  excite  industry,  and  to  render  it  more  voluntary* 
But  the  principal  difficulty  remains  stiH  ;  namely, 
how  to  dispose  of  criminals  after  their  enlargement. 
By  a  rule  of  life,  which  Is  perhaps  too  invariably  and 
indiscriminately  adhered  to,  so  one  will  receive  a  man 
or  a  woman  out  of  jail,  into  any  service  or  employ- 
ment whatever.  '  This  is  the  common  misfortune  of 
}>ublic  punishments,  that  they  preclude  the  offender 
rom  all  honest  means  of  fctture  support.*  It  seems 
incumbent  upon  the  state  to  secure  a  maintenance  to 
those  who  are  willing  to  work  for  It  5  and  yet  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  to  divide  criminals  as  far  asunder 
from  one  another  as  possible.  Whether  ittale  prison* 
ers  might  not,  after  tfie  term  of  their  confinement 
vas  expired,  be  distributed  in  the  coijntfy  detained 
within  certain  limits,  and  eraplojfed  upon  the  public 
roads  ;  and  females  be  remitted  to  the  orverseers  of 
country  parishes,  to  be  there  furnished  with  dwell- 
ings, and  with  the  materials  and  implement*  of  occu- 
pation ; — whether  by  these,  or  by  what  ether  meth- 
ods, it  may  be  possible  to  effect  the  two  purposes  of 
employment  and  dispersion,  well  merits  the  attention  off 
?11  who  are  anxious  to  perfect  the  internal  regulation 
of  their  country. 

Torture  h  applied*  either  to  obtain  confessions  of 
guilt,  or  to  exasperate  or  prolong  the  pains  ©f  death. 
rJo  bodilv  punishment,  however  excruciating  or  long 
continued,  receives  the  name  of  torture,  unless  it  be 
designed  to  kill  the  criminal  by  a"  more  lingering 
death,  or  to  extort  from  Him  the  discovery  of  some 
secret,  which  is  suppo^d  to  lie  concealed  in  his  breast; 
The  question  by  torture  appears  to  be  equivocal  in  its 
effects  ;  for,  since  extremity  of  pain,  and  not  fcny  com* 
sciou$mess  of  remorse  jn  the  mind,  produces  those  efe 
fects,  an  innocent  man  may  sink  under  the  torment, 
as  well  as  he  who  is  guilty.    The  latter  has  as  much 

•  Until  tb!»  inconvenience  be  remedied,  wnaU  offences  had,  pcrbijrf.  bet- 
ter p*  impuoMted;  l^o^ut  ntc^n  dm  the  hivntAvouM  exempt  them  iriifl) 
puiii»I»n3ect,but  that  private  persons  should  be  reader  in  prt»ctuLi»s  them. 
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f o  fear  fjrem  yielding  as  the  fonaer.  The  instant  an£ 
almost  irresistible  desire  of  relief  may  draw  from  qne 
sufferer  false  accusations  of  himself  or  others,  as  & 
may  sometimes  extract  the  truth  out  Qf  another. 
Thi*  ambiguity  readers  the  use  of  torture,  as  a  means 
of  procuring  |&foripation  in  criminal  proceedings,  li- 
able to  the. i?sk  of  grievous  and  irreparable  injustice. 
Fpr  which  reason,  though  recommended  by  ancient 
ancj  genejral  example,  it  has  been  properly  exploded 
from  the  niiLd  and  cautious  system  of  pea*l  jurispru- 
dence established  in  this  country. 

Barbarous  spectacles  of  human  agony  are  justly 
found  fault  with«  as  tending  to  harden  and  deprave 
the  public  feeliftgs,  and  to  destroy  that  sympathy 
with  which  the  sufferings  of  our  fallow  creatures 
ought  always  to  he  seen }  or,  if  no  effect  of  this  kind 
follow  from  thf  m,  they  counteract  in  some  measure 
their  own  desjgft,  by  sinking  men's  abhorrence  of  the 
crime  in  their  commiseration  of  the  criminal.  But  if 
a  mode  of  execution  could  he  devised,  which  would 
augment  the  horror  of  tjie  punishment,  without  of* 
fending  or  impairing  the  public  sensibility  by  cruel  or 
unseemly  exhibitions  of  death,  it  might  add  something 
to  the  efficacy  of  th$  example ;  an^L  by  being  reserved 
for  a  few  atrocious  crimes,  might  also  enlarge  the  scale 
of  punishment ;  an  addition  to  which  seems  wanting  J 
for,  as  the  matter  remains  at  present,  you  baag  {L 
malefactor  for  a  simple  robbery,  and  can  do  no  iqore 
to  the  villian  who  has  poisoned  his  father.  Some- 
what of  the  sort  we  have  been  describing  was  the  pro- 
posal not  long  since  suggested,  of  casting  murderers 
into  a  den  of  wild  beasts,  where  they  would  perish  ia 
a  manner  dreadful  to  .the  imagination,  yet  concealed 
from  the  view. . 

Infamous  punishments  are  mismanaged  in  this  coun- 
try t  with  respect  bpth  to  the  crimes  and  the  crimi- 
nals, fix  the  first  jjlace,  they  ought  to  be  confined  to 
offences,  which  are  held  in  undisputed  and  universal 
detestation.  To  conde  mn  to  the  pillory  the  author 
or  editor  of  a  libel  against  the  state,  who  has  render- 
ed hiiriself  the  favourite  of  a  party,  if  not  of  the  peo- 
ple>  by  the  very  act  fof.whfcfi  he  stands  -there,  is  to 
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gratify  the  offender,  and  to  expose  the  laws  to  mock^ 
try  and  insult.  Jn  the  second  place,  the  delinquents 
who  receive  this  sentence  are,  for  the  most  part,  such* 
as  have  long  ceased  cither  to  value  reputation,  or  to 
fear  shame  ;  of  whose  happiness,  and  of  whose  enjoy- 
ments, character  makes  no  part.  Thus  the.  low  min- 
isters of  libertinism,  the  keepers  of  bawdy  or  disorderly; 
houses,  ar$  threatened  in  vain  with  a  punishment  that 
affects  a  sense  which  they  have  not  j  that  applies  splely* 
to  the  imagination,  to  the  virtue  and  the  pride  of  hu-' 
man  nature.  The  pillory,  or  any  other  infamous  dis-j 
tinctibn,,  might  be  employed  rightly,,  and  with  effect, 
in  the  punishment  of  some  offences  of  higher  life,  as 
6f  frauds  and  peculation  in  office  ;  of  collusions  and 
connivances,  by  ^  which  the  public  treasury  is  defraud- 
ed ;  of  breaches  of  trust  j  of  perjury,  and  suborna-t 
don  of  perjury  ;  of  the  clandestine  and  forbidden  sale 
©f  places  ;  of  flagrant  abuses  of  authority,  or  neglect 
of  duty  j  and,  lastly,  of  corruption  in  thfe  exercise  of 
confidential  or  judicia)  offices. .  In  all  which,  the  more- 
elevated  was.  the  station  of  the  criminal,  the  more  sig- 
nal and  conspicuous  would  be  the  triumph  of  justice. 
The  ceriainfy  of  punishment  is  of  more  consequence 
than  the  severity.  Criminals  do  not  so  much  flatter 
themselves  with  the  lenity  of  the  sentence^  as  'yriA 
the  hope  of  escaping.,  They  are  not  so  apt  to  com- 
pare what  they  gain  by  the  crjme,  with  what  they 
may  suffer  from  the  punishment,  as  to  'encourage 
themselves  with  the  chance  of  concealment  or  flight! 
for  which  reason  a  vigilant  magistracy,  an .  accurate 
police,  a  proper  distribution  of  force  and  intelligence, 
together  with  due  rewards  ^  for  the  discovery  and  ap- 
prehension of  malefactors,  and  an  undeviating  .im- 
partiality in  carrying  the  laws  into  executipn,  con- 
tribute more  to  the  restraint  and  suppression  of 
irimes,  than  any  violent  exacerbations  of  punishment. 
And  for  the.  same  reason*  of  all  contrivances  directed 
to  this  end,  tho$e  perhaps  are  most  effectual  which 
facilitate  the  conviction  pf  criminals..  The  offence  of 
counterfeiting  ^he  coin  could  not  be  checked  by  all 
the  terrors  and  the  utmost  severity  of  the  law,  whilst 
the  act  of  caning  was  necessary  to  be  established ,  by 
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specific  pfoof.  The  statute  which  made  th£  possession 
of  the  implements  of  coining  capital,  that  is,  which 
constituted  that  possession  complete  evidence  of  the 
offenders's  guilt,  was  the  first  thing  that  gave  force 
and  efficacy  to  the  denunciations  of  law  upon  this 
subject.  The  statute  of  Jta  mes  the  First,  relative  to 
the  murder  of  bastard  children,  which  ordajns  that 
the  concealment  of  the  birth  should  be  deemed  incon- 
testable proof  of  the  charge,  though  a  harsh  law,  was, 
in  like  manner  with  the  former,  well  calculated  to 
put  a  stop  to  the  crime. 

It  is  upon  the  principle  of  this  observation,  that  I 
apprehend  much  harm  to  have  been  done  to  the 
community,  by  the  overstrained  scrupulousness,  or 
weak  timidity  of  juries,  which  demands  often  such 
proof  of  a  prisoner's  guilt,  as  the  nature  and  secrecy 
Qf  his  crime  scarce  possibly  admit  of;  and  which 
holds  it  the  part  of  a  safe  conscience  not  to  condemn 
any  man,  whilst  there  exists  the  minutest  possibility 
if  his  innocence.*  Any  story  they  may  happen  to 
have  heard  or  read,  whether  real  or  feigned,  in  which 
courts  of  justice  have  been  misled  by  presumptions 
of  guilt,  is  enough,  in  their  minds,  to  found  an  ac* 
quittal  upon,  where  positive  proof  is  wanting.  I 
do  not  mean  that  juries  should  indulge  conjectures^ 
should  magnify  suspicions  into  proofs,  or  even  that 
they  should  weigh  probabilities  in  gold  scales ;  but 
when  the  preponderation  of  evidence  is  so  manifest, 
as  to  persuade  every  private  understanding  of  the 
prisoner's  guilt  j  when  it  furnishes  that  degree  of 
credibility,  upon  which  men  decide  and  act  in  all 
other  doubts,  and  which  experience  hath  shown  that 
they  may  decide  and  act  upon  with  sufficient  safety  : 
to  reject  such  proof,  from  an  insinuation  of  uncer- 
tainty that  belongs  to  all  human  affairs,  and  from  a 
general  dread  lest  the  charge  of  innocent  blood  should 
Be  at  their  doors,  is  a  conduct  which,  however  natural 
to  a  mind  studious  to  its  own  quiet,  is  authorized 
by  {io  considerations  of  rectitude  or  utility.  It  coun- 
teracts the  care,  and  damps  the  activity  of  govern- 
ment :  it  holds  out  public  encouragement  to  villany, 
by.  confessing  the  impossibility  of  bringing  villains  to 
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jitstiee;  and  that  spNfes  06  «m*nii4geti§eii^  wttt*^ 
afc  hath  been  just  now  observed*  the  mmAs*  of  sfrcfr 
men  are  most  apt  to  entertain  tod  dwell  4pta« 
»  There  are  tVro  popular  maxima)  which  seem  tb* 
haute  a  considerable  influence  in  producing  thd  injir- 
dfeiows  acquittal*  of  which  we  complain.    One  is*- 
1  that  circumstantial  evidence  ialte  dhoi*  of  -poativtf' 
proof."    This  assertion,  kk  the  unqualified  sense  ifl 
which  it  is  applied,  is  not  true.    A  concurrent*  o£ 
well-authenticated  circumstances  composts  a  stronger 
ground  of  assurance  than  positive  testimony,  uncoo-i 
firmed  by  drcuitotances,  usually  affords*     Girlufei- 
statice*)  cannot  lie.    The  conclusion  also  whfcb  re^- 
sults  from  them,  though  deduced  by  only  probable 
inference,  is  commonly  more  to  be  relied  up&n  thu* 
the  ,  veracity  of  an    unsupported    solitary  withess* 
Hie  danger  of  being  deceived  is  less,  the*  actual  itf- 
stance  ot  deception  are  fewer,  in  die  one  case  than1 
the  other;     What  is  called  positive  proof  m  criminal 
.  matters,  as  where  a  man  swears  to  the  person  of  the" 
prisoner,  and  that  he  actually  saw  him  commit  the* 
drinte  with  which  ho  is  charged,  may  be  founded  in- 
dss  mistake  or  perjury  of  a  single  witness*    Such- 
ihistakes,  and  such  perjuries  are  not  without  many 
examples    Whorfeas,  to  impose  upon  a  court  of  jus* 
dee,  a  chain  of  circumstantial  evidence  in  support  of  * 
fabricated  accusation,  requires    such  a  number  of 
false  witnesses . «. aekbm  meet  together ;  an  union 
also  of  skill  and  wickedness  which  is  still  more  rare ; 
and  after  all,  this  species  of  proof  lies  much  more 
dpen  to  discussion,  and  is  more  likely,  if  false,  to  be 
contradicted*  or  to  betray  kself  by  some  imfbrcseeg 
inconsistency,  than  that  direct  proof,  "which,  being 
confined  within  the  knowledge  of  a  single  person* 
which  appealing  to,  or  standing  connected  with,  no 
ftxternal  or  collateral  circumstances,  is  .IncapaMe,  by 
its  very  simplicity,  of.  being:  confronted  with  ttppfe 
^te  probabilities. 

The  other  maxim,  which:  deserves  a  .similar  ex* 
amination,  is  this, "  that  it  is  better  that  ten  guihy 
persons  escape,  than  that  one  innocent  man  should 
suffer.'*    If  by  saying  it  is  faftr,  fee  meant  that  it  is 


for  the  public  ady^tage»the  proposition,  I 
,  cannot  be :  maintained.    The  security  of  civil; 


life^  which  is  essential  to  the  value  and  the. enjoy- 4 
meqt  of  every  blessing  it  contains*  and  the  interrup- 
tion, of  which  is  followed  by  universal  misery  and  con- 
fusion*  is  protected  chiefly  by  the  dread  of  punish*, 
qient.    The  midfcrtune  of  aft  individual,  for  such  may 
tfce  sufferings,  or  even  the  death  of  an  innocent  person, 
be  calle*},  when,  they  are  occasioned  by  no  evil  intent 
t\pn9  cannpt  be  placed  in  competition  with  this  object* 
I  do  not  contend  that  the  Jife  or  safety  of  the  meanest 
subject  oujjltf,  in  any  case,  tq  be  faiowfcigly  s^rificed; 
T$o  pri|M»ple  of  judicature,  no  end  of  punishment  caa 
ever  require  ;£*?,    But  when  certain  rulesof  adjudU 
qjjion  n^st  be  pursued,  when  certain  degrees  o£ 
c/edibili^r  must,  be  accepted,  ia  order  to.  reach  the 
crimes  with  which  the  public  ace  infested *  courts  of 
UMtiqe  shpuU  not  be  deferred  from  the  application  of 
these  rules  by  every  suspicion  of  danger,  or  by  the 
^erepossfbihty  of  confounding  the  innocent  with  the. 
niilty*    They  ought  rather  to  reflect,  that  he  who, 
fells  by  a  mistaken  sentence,  may  be  considered  aa 
falling  for  his  country  :  whilst  he  suffers  under,  th& 
Operation  o£  those  rales,  by  the  general  effect  each 
tendenpy  of  which  the  welfare  of  tno  community  i^ 
i»ai4tained  and  upheld, 

CHJPT£R  X. 

0F  RELIGIOUS  ESTABLISHMENTS,  AND  OF 
•  TOLERATION. 

«  AjR£UGIOUS  establishment  is  no  part  of 
Christianity,  it  is  only  the  means  of  inculcating  it." 
Amongst  the  Jews,  the  rights  and  offices,  the  order, 
family,  and  succession  of  the  priesthood  were  marked 
out  by  the  authority  which  declared  the  law  itself. 
T^heee,  therefore,  vrtxtparu  of  the  Jewish  religion,  as 
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well  as  the  means  of  transmitting  it.  r  Npt  50  with 
the  new  institution.     It  cannot  be  proved  that  any 
form  of  church  government  was  laid  down  in  the 
Christian,  as  it  hid  been  in   the  Jewish  scriptures, 
With  a  view  of  fixing  a  constitution  for  succeeding 
ages  ;  and  which  constitution,  consequently,  the  dis- 
ciples of  Christianity  would,  every  where,  and  at  all 
rimes,  by   the  very  law  of  their  religion,  be  obliged 
to  adopt.     Certainly  no  command  tor  tjiis  purpose 
'Was  delivered  by  Christ  himself  ;  and  if  it  be  shown 
that  the  apostles  ordained   bishops    and   presbyters 
Amongst  their  first  converts,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  deacons  also  and  deaconesses  were  appointed  by 
<  them,  with  functions  very  dissimilar  to  any  which  ob- 
'  tain  in  the  churfch  at  present.     The  truth  seems  to 
have  been,  that  such  offices  were  at  first  erected  in  the 
.  Christian  church,-  as  the  good  order,  the  instruction, 
and  the  exigencies  of  the'  society' at  that  time  requir- 
ed, without  any  .  intention,  at  least,  without  -any   de- 
tlared  design,  of  regulating  the  appointment,  author- 
'  fry,  (ft  the  distinction  of  Christian  ministers  under  fu- 
ture circumstances.    This  reserve,  if  we  may  so  call 
it,  in  the  Christian  Legislator,  is  sufficiently  account- 
ed for  by  two  considerations  :  First,  that  no  precise 
constitution  could  be  framed,  which  would,  suit  with 
tfce  condition  of  Christianity    in  its  primitive  state, 
and  with  that  which  it  was  to  assume  when  it  should 
be  advanced  into  a  national  religion.    Secondly,  that 
a  particular  designation  of  office  or  authority  amongst 
the  ministers  of  the  new  religion  might  have  so  in- 
terfered with  the  arrangements  of  civil  policy,  as  to 
have  formed,  in  some  countries,  a  considerable  obstV 
cle  to  the  progress  and  reception  of  the  religion  itself. 
The  authority,  therefore,  of  a  church  establishment 
js  founded  in  its  utility:  and.  whenever,  upon  this 
principle,  we  deliberate  concerning  the  form,  propri-. 
€ty,  or  comparative  excellency  of  different  establish- 
ments, the  single  view,  under  which  we   ought  to 
consider  any  of  them,  is  that  of  "a  scheme  of  in- 
struction ;"  the  single  end  we  ought  to  ,propose  by 
them  is,  u  the   preservation  and  ^communication  of 
religious  knowledge."     Every  t>ther  idea,  and  every 
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cither  end  that  hath  been  mixed  with  this,  as  the 
making  of  the  church  an  engine,  or  even  an  ally,  of 
the  state ;  converting  k  into  the  means  of  strength? 
ening  or  diffusing  influence  }  or  regarding  it  as  a  gup* 
port  of  regal  in  opposition  to  popular  forms  of  govj- 
ernment,  nave  served  only  to  debase  the  institution  v 
and  to  introduce  into  it  numerous  corruptions  aiul 
{ abuses. 

The  notion  of  a  religious  establishment  compre-      \ 
hends  three  things^  a  clergy,  or  an  carder  of.  m»   f* 
'  secluded  from  other  professions,  to  attend  upon  the  / 
offices  of  religion  j  a  legal  provision  for  the  mainteii-  * 
an>C£  of  the  clergy  ;  and  the  confining  of  that  provi-  k 
'sion  to  the  teachers  of  a  particular  sect  <tf  Christianity,  ^j 
If  any  one  of  these  three  things  be  wanring  j   if  there 
%  be  no  clergy,'  as  amongst  the  Quakers;    or,  if  the 

*  clergy  have  no'  other  provision  tnan  what  they  derive 
from  the  voluntary  contribution  of  their*  hearers ;  or, 
if  the  provision  wnich  the  laws  assign  to  the  support 
of  religion- be  extended  to  various  sects  and  denom- 
inations of  Christians,  there  exists  no 'national  re- 
ligion, or  established  church,  according  to  the  sense 
which  these  terms  are  usually  made  to  convey.  He, 
therefore,  who  would  defend  ecclesiastical  establish- 
ments, must  show  the  separate  utility  of  these  three 
essential  parts  of  their  constitution*- 

1.     The  question  first  in  order  upon  the  subject,       } 
as  well  as  the  most  fundamental  in  its  importance,      / 
is,  whether  the  knowledge  and  profession  of  Chris-     ' 
tianity  can  be  maintained  in  a  country;  without  a  class 
of  men  set  apart  by  public  authority  to  the  study  and 

v  teaching  of  religion,  and  to  the  conducting  of  pub- 
lic worship ;  and  for  these  purposes  secluded  from 
other  employments.     I  add  this  last  circumstance, 

'  because  in  it  consists,  as  I  take  it,  the  substance  of  the 

controversy.  .   Now  it   must  be   remembered    that 

.  Christianity  is  an  historical  religion,  founded  in  facts 

which  are  related  to  have  passed,  upon  discourses 

*  *  which  were  held,  and  letters  which*  were  written,  in 

a  remote  age  and  distant  country  of  the  world,  as 
well  as  under  a  state  of  life  and  manners,  and  during 
the  prevalency  of  opinions,  customs  and  institutions, 
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Wy  unlike  any  wWch  are  found  amefagst  taaiAiiifc 
at  present.    Moreover,  this  religion,  having  bcenitrstt 
published  in  the  country  of  ludea,  tod  bang  built' 
UJjob  the  more  ancient  religion  of  tire  Jews,  is  necea^ 
sarily  and  intimately  connected  With  the  sacred  wri- 
ty*gs,  with  the  history  and  polity  of  that  singnhfcr 
people  :  to  which  must  be  added,  that  the  records  dfi 
Q0th_  revelations  are  preserved  in  languages,  which, 
live  long  ceased  to  be  spoken  in'  any  p&rt  of  the  world,  c 
Blocks  which  come  davit  to  us  from  times  so  remote : 
ajjjd  under  sp  many  jcau&e&  of  unavoidable  dtectmrty 
cannot*  it  is  evident,  be  understood  without  study 
aftd.  preparation.  The  languages  must  be  learnt*    The 
Vjgftpus  writings'  wtoidh .  these  vdluxries  contain  ttB&~ 
bfi  carefully  compared-  with  one  another,  and  with. 
tlfemjNftves..   What  remains   of  contemporary    an^ 
t hers,:  or  of  authors  connected  with  the  age,  ttte^ 
country,,  or  the  subject  of  our  scriptures,  must  be^ 
perused  and  consulted,  in  order  to  interpret  doubt-: 
f^forms  of  speech,  and  to  explain  allusions  whiclL 
refer  to  objects  or  usages  that  no  longer  exist.  Above* 
all*  the  modes  of ! expression,  the  habits  of  reasoning: 
a*d  argumentation,  Which  ^erethen  in  use,  and  tot 
which  the  discourses  even  of  inspired  teachers  were 
necessarily  adapted,  must  be  sufficiently  known,  and; 
qtnonly  be  known  at  all,  by  a  due  acquaintance  with; 
ancient  literature.    And,  lastly,  to  establish  the  'gen*' 
uiaeness  and  integrity  of  the  canonical  scripture 
themselves,  it  series  of.  testimony,  recognizing  the 
notoriety  and  reception  of  these  books,  must  be  de*. 
d*i£ed  from  times  near  to  those  of  their  fimpubiica*: 
tiofr,  dowh  the  succession  of  ages  through  which  they: 
hare  been  transmitted  to  us..    The  qualifications  ne*. 
ccswaryfor  such  researches  demand,  it  1s  confessed,  k. 
'  degree*  of  leisure,  and  a  kind  of  education,  inconsistw 
ent  with  the  exercise,  of  any  other  profession ;  but 
how  few  are  there  amongst  the  clergy,  from  whom 
any  thing  of  thie,^6rt  can  be  expected  !  How  small 
alproportion  of  their  number,  who  seem*  likely  either 
t<*  augment  the  fufld  af.  sacked  literature,  or  even  to 
collect,  what  is  alreadyjuiown  ! — To  this  (Objection  it 
rnpy.be  replied,  that  we  WW  i^many  seeds  to  rdise  otoe-. 


V 

-In  order  to  'product  la  fivo  capable -of  few 
ptovingttd  continuing  the  stock  of  Christian  eradi»~ 
ti6h9*  ic&mte  iwd  oppohunity  must  be  afforded  to. 
great  numbers.-    Original  knowledge  of   this  kiffd 
ctah  never  be  tdnversal ;  but  it  is  of  the  utmost  im* 
portance^  and  it  h  enough,  tharthere  be,  at  ail 'time*/ 
'found  /<mt? 'qualified  for  such  inquiries,  and  in  whose: 
concurring  ^and  "independent  condnsions  upon 1  eadh 
"atabjdct,  the  Yfcstof  the  "Christian  community  may 
safely  cohftdeT  whereas,  without  an  order  of  dergy 
educated  for  the  purpose,  and  led  to  the  prosecution 
of  these  studies'  by  the  habits,  t3ie  tefeure,  and  the  bb* 
jecf  of  their'  vocation*  it  may  weH   be  qnesnondd 
whether  the  teaming  itself  would  not  havefceen  tott,  * 
ty  which  the  rtofrds  of  our  faith  are  interpreted  and 
defended*    We  contend,  therefore,  that  an  order  df* 
clergy  is  necessary  to  Jperpetuate  the  evidences  of  ret. 
elation,  and  to  interpret  the  obscurities  of  these  ah* 
dent  writings,  in  which  the  religion  is  contained. 
Bat  beside  this,  which  forms,  no  doubt;  one  design' 
of  their  institution,  the  mote  ordinary  Offices  of  pub* 
lie  teaching,  and  of  conducting  public  worship,  call 
for  qualifications  not  usually  to  be  met  with  amidst 
the  employments  of  civil  life*    It  has  been  acknowl- 
edged by  some,  who  cannot  be  suspected  of  making 
unnecessary  concessions  in  favour  of  efctabHshtnents, 
*c  to  be  barely  possible  that  a  person  who  was  nevfcr 
educated  for  die  office  should  acquit  himself  with  de-' 
cency  as  a  public  teacher  of  religion."    And  that  * 
surely  must  be  a  very  defective  policy,  which  trusts 
to  possibilities  for  success,  when  provision  is  to  be~ 
made  for  regular  and  general  instruction.    little  db- 
jecrion  to  this  argument  can  be  drawn  from  the  ex- 
ample of  the  Quakers,  who,  It  may  be  said,  furnish 
an  experimental  proof  that  the  worship  and  profession 
of  Christianity  may  be  upheld,  without  fc  separate- 
clergy.     These  sectaries  evefy  where  subsist  in  con- 
junction with  a  regular  establishment.    They  hive 
access  to  the  writings,  they  profit  by  the  labours  -of; 
the  clergy  *p  common  with  other  ^Christians.    They* 
participate  J  in    that    general  diffusion  of  religious" 
knowledge^  which  the  constant  teaching  of  a  more 
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rcga^ar  ministry  keeps  up  in  the  country  :  with  sjj$lj 
.  aids,  and  under  such  circumstance  the  defects  of  a 
pton  may  B&  be  much  felt,  although  the  plan  itself 
be  altogether  unfit  for  general  imitation. 

2.    If  then  an  order  of  clergy  be  necessary,  if  it  be 

y  meeatery  also  to  seclude  them  from  the  empfqyments 

^  and  profits  of  other  professions  j  it  is  evident  thqy 

fcughf  to  be  enabled  to  derive  a  maintenance  from 

.th&rown.    Now  this  maintenance  must  either  dg- 

-  pend  upon  the  voluntary  contributions  of  their  hear- 
ers, or  arise  from  revenues  assigned  by  authority  of 

.Jaw.     To  the  scheme  of  voluntary  cpntribution  there 
-existe  thjsjnsurmounuble  objection,  that.  few.  would 
ultimately  .contribute  any  thing   at  all*.     However 
the  £$*!  of  a  sect,  or  the  novelty  of  a  change,  might 
support  such  an  experiment  for  awhile*  no  reliance 
.  could  be  placed  upon  it  as  a  general  and, permanent 
provision.    It  is  at  all   times  a    bad    constitution, 
which  pr&ents  temptations  of  interest  in  pppopitiqn 
.to  the  duties  of  religion  j  or  which  makes,  the  offices 
vof  religion  expensive  to    those   who    attend   upqn 
them;  w  which  allows. pretences  of  conscience  to"  be 
\  an  excuse  for  not  sharing  in  a  public  burthen.     If,  By 
.  declining  to  frequent  religious  assemblies,  men  could 
save  their  money,  at  tlje  same  time  that  they  indul- 
ged their  indolence,  and  their  disinclination  to  exer- 
„  cises  of  seriousness  and  reflection  ;  or  if,  by  dissenting 
from  the  national  religion,  they   could  be  excused 
.  from  contributing  to  the  support  of  jhe  ministersof 
;  religion,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  many  would  take  ad- 
A  vantage  of  the  option  which  was  thus  imprudently 
,.  left  open  to  them,  and  that  this  liberty  might  finally 
.  operate  to  the  decay  of  virtue,  and  an  irrecoverable 
forgetfulness  of  all  religion  in  the  country*  ,  Is  ,there 
.  not  too  much  reason  to  fear,  that,  if  it  were  referred 

-  to   the  discretion  of  each   neighbourhood,  whether 
._  they  would  maintain  amongst  them  a  teacher  of  re- 

:  jigion  or  not,  many  districts  would  remain  unpro- 
vided with  anyj  that,  with  the  difficulties  which  en- 
:  cumber  every  measij£e,  requiring  the- co-operation 
..  of  numbers,  and  whefeeach  individual,  of  the  num- 
;  ber  b£$  ^n  interest  secretly  pleading  f^inst  the  sue- 


cti»;of-the  measure  Itself,  ftsstidatfoft* for  th*  support  • 
of  Christian  worship  and  instruction  would  neither  4x . 
numerous  nor  long  continued  ?  The  devout  and  piotte 
mpeht  lament  in  vain  the  want  or  the  distance  of  a  re* 
ligious  assembly :  they  could  not  form  or  maintain  one,  * 
'Without  the  concurrence  of  neighbours,  who  felt  net* 
ther  thei*  zeal  nor  their  liberality. 

From   the    difficulty  with    which  *  cougregations 
would  be  established  and  upheld  upon  the  voluntary 
plan,  let  us  carry  our  thoughts  to  the  condition  of- 
*thdse  who  are  to  officiate  in  them.    Preaching*  in 
time,  would  become  a  mode  of  begging.    With  what 
sincerity,  or  with  what  dignity,  can  a  preacher  dispense 
the  truths  of  Christianity,  whose  thoughts  are  per* 
petually  solicited  to  the  reflection  how  he  may  in- 
crease his  subscription  ?  His  eloquence,  if  he  postern 
any,  resembles  i^ther  the  exMMtioii1  of  a  player  who 
is  computing  the  p&fits  of  his  theatre,  than  the  sim- 
plicity 6f  a  man,  who,  feeling  himself  the  awful  ex- 
pectations of  religion,  is  seeking  to  bring'  others  to 
such  a  sense  and  understanding  of  their  duty  as:  may 
save  their  souls.    Moreover,  a  little  experience  of 
T  the  disposition- of  the  common  people  will  in  every 
Country  inform  us,  that  it  Is  one  thing  to  edify  them 
ah  Christian  knowledge,  and  another  to  gratify  their 
taste  for  vehement  impassioned  oratory;   that  he, 
not  only  whose  success,  but  whose  subsistence  depends 
upon  collecting  and  pleasing  a  crowd,  must  resort  to 
other  arts  than  the  acquirement  and  communication 
of  sober  and  profitable  instruction.    For  a-  preacher 
to  be  thus  at  die  mercy  of  his  audience,  to  be  obliged 
to  adapt  his  doctrines  to  the  pleasure  of  a  capricious 
multitude,  to  be  continually  affecting  a  style  and 
mariner  neithet  natural  to  Mm,  nor  agreeable  to  his 
judgment,  to  live  in  constant  bondage  to  tyrannical 
ancf  ihsotent  directors,  are  circumstances  so  mortify- 
ing, not  only  to  the  pride  of  the  human  heart,  bur 
*  to  the  virtuous  bve  of  independency,  that  they  are 
rarely  submitted  to  without  a  sacrifice  of  principle, 
and  a  depravation  of  characters—at  leatt  it  maybe 
pronounced,  that  a  ministry  so  degraded  would  soon 
fall  into  the  lowest  hands  j   for  it  would  be  found 
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fappossible  to  «&««  mm  «f  W«rtjv  &4,4«K»NP*g 

piecanous  and  hnmiliafiag  t  rrfiUnrimii  -i. 

m   uj*w  tbwe  *to  <sc**rib*ite  to.  it»  *  r«qfpii#«^  j.  tfet^ 

1    ne*t  qa^tiw  .wiU  he,.  Whetbe*  this  provwaa ,  ifoouMt 

be  confined  to  pne  a$cfc..of  CJWttfcttfo,  or  egtajdedr 

iq^erantly  **  alii?-,  Now,  it  shcn^bc  ob8C|Ted,4lar 

t^^«wa  mev»»  cm  003*  itaalfi  .wJwpt .  tfea  ?topi* 

a»  agreed  ia  thrir; jedigH»»;ppjwos ;   a*4  tijat  it- 

HAver .*#pfr  IftieuifQir^rhwe  atapftoa  may  be  £ame$ 

of  doctxiae*  aod  worship  wkte  enough  to  compre- 

hgpd  .thdr.  <feagaeee«nti  aadvrf^  might  satis^att, 

by  upitu^  *JI  i*  the  article?  of  tbsir  cotmn#i.  frith*  < 

aad  ii»  a  m^de  -of;  dmoe  warship,  .  AM  op**  «n*p  • 

•abject  of  comronroy  or  oflww^-r-^WheFeL  such  *- 

comprehewoa  ia  practicable,  tbei  cotBprefciiidmg  «*»*• 

ttg^ftoigta  to  be.  wiadfc<  that,  afr  the  state*    Bet  of: 

this  bedeapairaL  of  V  ^  refcgpoo*  pp»ia*s  e*isfe  nap 

od^y  50  van?**  but  so  CMtaadsctary,  as  10  render  iff 

ifttposafrtarto  jretoacik  Aw  t»r  ear  h  other,  *r  to  atnf *: 

o^  cpafeae#&  of  faith*  rttteoffdisripline,  or< form  of 

w>r«hif>;   if,,  owsaqpentlyi  separate  congregation** 

aad  dif&nmt  aecta  must  unavoidably  *oa*mud  m*  th*> 

country;  uo4«»3iidi  cnrurastm«e5VwhAh^the  lawf'* 

oyght  toeataWiahonft^oct m<prftfe*6Qca  to  the  wtt,* 

that  ia*  whether  they  **gl*  :to  coafer  the  pnavisioa 

assigned  to  the  maintenance  of  religion  qpoji  tb* 

teaches*  of  om  system  of  doctrines  alone,  beoofne*  a 

qtjestkfti  of:  necessary  dbewsion  and:  of  g*eat  import^ 

a&pe*    And  whatever  we  may  deterrmfle  concerning- 

speculative  rights  and  abstract  pMprietie&»  when  *»- 

sat  abwt  the  framing  of  a&  ecc^a«tifcaloDB#u^rio»7 

adapted  to  real  life,  and  to  the  actual  state  of  religion-  * 

lathe  country,  we  shall  fiad  ihis  qufertkm  very  near**  - 

lyt  related  to,  and  principally  iadeed  dependent  upoa: 

VM*b** ;  namely^  "  la  what  way,  oV  by  whom  ought' 

t^roaistersof  religion  to  be  appointed?"  If  the  specie** 

o£p§trea*ge  be  retained:  to  which  tire  are  accustomed?! 

is^tU6  country*  and  which  allows  private  individ»aSr 

to^tmiwnlei  teachers^  qreiigbn  for  districts  and  con^1 

tregatioas   to.  which  they  an  Jfe&hiM  ^ng$m« 
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propfc&ail  t5  the  pet^sabmlnated* 
the  utmost  discouitecy  of  religious  opinions  mrgh* 
arifteJbetweeii  sheeeyeral  teachers  and  their  respeccrvt 
^pagregatkms,  A  popish  patron  aright  appoint  a  priestf 
to  say.  xasu&te  a  congregation  of  pretestants  $  an  episco/ 
0al  clergyman  be  sSnt  no  officiate  in  a  parish  of  pres-a 
hyterians ;  or  a  presbyuriaa  divine  to  inveigh  against 
theerrora  of'  popery  before  an  audienee  of  papists.- 
The  reqmskiaa  then  ei  subscription,  or-atiy^  other7 
test  by  which  the  neationai  religion  i»  guarded,  may* 
tie  considered  merely  us  a  restriction  upon  the  eser-* 
ciae  o£ private  patronage*  The  laws  speak  to   ftie; 
private  patron  thus  :-~"  Of  those  whom-  we  have^ 
previously pronounced  to  be  fitly  qualified  to  teach" 
rekgian*  we  allow  yoo  to  select  one  ;   but  we  <lo  not* 
ajlow  you  todoeide  what  religion shall  be  established ? 
it**  particular  district  ctf  the  country  ; .  ibr  vAich  de-* 
cfetan  yoa. are  nowise  fitted- by  any  qualifications* 
ythkh,aaa private patraa, you  may  happen  to  pos-; 
a**s»    If  k  be  necessary  that  the  point  be  determined  ** 
far  the  inhabitants  by  any  efltar  tfili  than  their  own,  • 
it  is  surely  bejtter  that  jt^shaoM  be  determined  by  a " 
deliberate  resolution^  the  legiflature,  than  4>y  the  * 
casual  inclination  of  an  individual,  by  irtiom  the" 
right  is.  purchased,  or  to  whom  it  devolves  as  a  mere 
s$cufor  inheritance."    Wheresoever,  therefore,  this 
constitution  of  patronage  is  adopted,  a  national  relig- 
ion, or  the  legal  preference  of  eae  particular  religion  - 
to  all  others*  must  almost  necessarily  accompany  it.  ' 
But,  secondly*  let  it  be  suppend  that  the  appointment  * 
of  the  minister  of  religion  was  in  every  parish  left  to 
the  choice  of  the  parishioners,  might  not  this  choice,  * 
we  ask,  be  safely  exercised  without  its  being  limited  * 
tq  the  teachers*  of  any  particular  sect  ?  The  effect  of  ~ 
such  a  liberty  must  be,  that  a. papist,  or  a  presbyter!'  • 
an,  a  meihodist,  a-aaoraviaxi,  or  an  anabaptist^  would  l 
successively  gain  possession  of  the  pulpit,  according  as  - 
a  majority  of  the  party  happened  at  each  election  to  : 
prevail    Now  with  what  violence  the  conflict  would  ) 
upon  every  vacaacy  be  renewed^  what  bitter  ani-  \ 
mosaics  woujd  be  revived,  or  rather  be  constantly  ■ 
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fed  and  kfcpt  alive  m  the  neighbourhood  ;  \vhR  what 
unconquerable  aversion  the  teacher  and  his  religion 
would  be  received  by  the  defeated  party,  may  be 
foreseen  by  those  who  reflect  with  how  much  passion 
every  dispute  is  carried  on,  in  which  the  name  of  re- 
ligion can  bfc  made  to  mix  itself;  much  more  where 
the  cause  itself  is  concerned  so  immediately  as  it 
would  be  in  this.  Or,'  thirdly,  if  the  state  appoint 
the  ministers  of  religion,  this  constitution  will  differ 
little  from  the  establistiment  of  a  national  religion  *,  for 
the  state  will,  undoubtedly,  appoiht  those,  and  those 
alone,  whose  religious  opinions,  or  rather  whose  re- 
ligious denomination  agrees  toith  its  own  ;'  unless  it 
be  thought  that  any  thmg  wcfuld  be  gained  to'relig- 
ibuft  liberty  by  transferring  the  choice  of  the  national 
religion  from  the  legislature  "of  the  co\!mtryi  to  th* 
magistrate  who  administers  the  executive  govern- 
ment. The  only  plan  whuih'  seems  to 'render  the  Ie- 
gal  maintenance  of  a  clergy  practicable, '  without  the 
legal  preference  of  on£  sect  of  Christians  to  others,  is 
that  of  an  experiment  Vhich  is  Sa5d  to  be  attempted 
or  designed  in  some  of  foe  new  states  of  North1  Amer- 
ica. The  nature  oftheplknis  thus'  described.  A 
tax  is  levied  upon  the  inhabitants  for  the  general  sap- 
port  of  religion  ;  the  cdllector  of  the  tax  goes  round 
with  a  register  in  his  hand,  in  which  are  inserted,  at 
the  head  of  so'  many  distinct  columns,  the  names  of 
the  several  religious  sects,  that  are  plfofessfcd  in  the 
country.  The  persoti,'who  is  called  tfpbn  for  ihe  as- 
sessment, as  soon  a*  he  has  paid  his  quota,  subscribes 
his  name  and  the  ?tatti  fti  which  of  the  cotatam's  ht 
pleases  ;  and  the  amount  of  what  is  Collected  in  eacfc 
column  is  paid  oveHo  the  minister  of  that  denomina- 
tion. In  this  scheme  it  is  not  left  to  'the  option  of 
the  subject,  whether  he  will  contribute,  or  how  much 
he  shall  contribute  to  the  Ynaintenance  of  a  Christian 
ministry ;  It  is  only  referred  to  his  choice  to  deter- 
mine by  what  sect  his  contribution  shall  be  received. 
The  above  arrangement  is,  undoubtedly',  the  best  that 
has  been  proposed  upon  this  principle  :  it' bears  the 
appearance  of  liberality  -and  justice  j  if  may  contain 
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some  solid  ybra»ta§es-;  nevertheless,  it  labours  under 
inconveniences  which  will  be  found,  I  think,  upon 
trials  to  overbalance  ajl  its  recommendation*.  It  is 
scarcely  compatible  with  that,  which  is  the  first  requi* 
site  in  an  ecclesiastical  establishment,  the  division  of 
the  country,  into  parishes  of  a  commodious  extent* 
If  the  parishes  be  small,  and  ministers  of  every  de- 
nomination be  stationed  in,  each,  which  the  plan  seems 
to  suppose,,  the  expanse  of  their  maintenance  will  be- 
come too  burthensope  a  change  for  the  country  to 
suppprt.  If,  to  reduce  the  -expense,  the  districts  be 
enlarged,  the  place  of  assembling  will  oftentimes  be 
^po  far. removed  from  the  residence  of  the  persons 
who  ought  to  resort  to  it.  Again,  the  making  the  pe- 
cuniary success,  of  the  different  teachers  of  religion 
to  depend  upon  the  number  and  wealth  of  their  re* 
spective  followers,  would  naturally  generate  strifes, 
and  indecent  jealousies  amongst  them,  as  well  as  pro- 
duce  a  polemical  and  proselyting  spirit,  founded  in 
or  mixed  with  views  of  private  .  gain,  which  would 
both  deprave  the  principles  iQf  the  clergy,  and  distract 
the  countrywitb  endless  contentions* 

The  argument,  then,  by  which  ecclesiastical  estab- 
lishments are  defended,  proceeds  hy  these  steps.  The 
knowledge  and  profession  of  Christianity  cannot  be 
upheld  without  a  clergy  ;  a  xlergy  cannot  be  supl 
ported  without  4  legal  provision  ;  a  legal  provision 
for  the  clergy  cannot  be  constituted  without  the 
preference, of  one  sect  of  Christians  to  the  rest :  and 
the  conclusion  will  he  conveniently  satisfactory  in  the 
degree  in-  which  the  -  truth  of  these  several  proposi- 
tions can  .be  made  out* 

'..  Ifit.be  deemed  expedient  to  "establish  a  national 
religion,  that  is  to  .say,  one  sect  in  preference  to  all 
others.;  $ome  fer/,  by  which  the  teachers  of  that  sect 
may  be  distinguished  from  the  teachers  of  different 
sects,  appears  to  be  an  indispensable  consequence. 
The  existence  of  such  an  establishment  supposes  it ; 
the  very  notion  of  a  national  religion  includes  that  of 
a  test.  But  this  necessity,  which  is  real,  hath,  accord- 
ing to  the  fashion  of  human  affairs,  furnished .  to  aU 
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mvtttvtvf  church  a  pretence  fcr  extending,  inbk 
plying  and  continuing  such,  teste  beyond  what!  thp 
occasion:  justified.  For  though  some  puspoees  :o£  otf* 
der  and  iranqwUkj snap  he  .anshrered  by  tfce.esiab- 
tishment.of  creeds  and:  confessions  jfctthsynseat*ft 
times  attended  with  tenant,  inconveniences.  .They* 
check  inquiry ;  ihwy  violate,  liberty  ;  they  ensnare 
the  consciences  of  the  clergy  by  holding  oat  tempted 
tions  to  prevarication;,  however  Jirey  may  express 
the  persuasion,  or  be  accommodated  to  the  control 
versies,  or  to.  the  fears,  of  die  age  innriikh  they  are 
'cchufiesed,  in  process  of  time,  and  by  reason  of  the 
fhaaagfls  which  are  wontta  take  plane-rathe  judgment 
<rf  mankind  upon,  re^giaua  'subjects,  they  come  aft 
length  ta  contradict  the  actual  opinions,  of  the  chardi* 
whose  xkctrines. they  -profesa  to  contain  ;  and  they 
ttften  .perpetuate  the  proscription  of /sects  Nand  tenets; 
fronv*hi^>any.danger  hat  long  ceased  to  beappre* 
bended.  ..>  f  v- •  •■■.     .-..  ..-.:; 

It  may  ss^srfolLoif  ftuii  these,  abjections  that  testa 
and  aubs&iptons  ought  labe-aboished ;  bias  it  talk* 
l^ws  that  they  ought  take  mode  as  simple  and  easy 
air  possible  ;  that  theyshevdd  be  adapted  from  time  to 
time  to  the  varying  senthorass  and  tairumstaaces.  of 
the  church  inf  which  they  are  received .;  and  that  they 
should,  at  no  time  advance  one  step  farther  than  some 
subsisting  necessity  requires.  If,  for  instance,  prom* 
ises  of  conformity  to  the  rites,  liturgy,  .and.  offices  of 
the  churchy  be  sufficient  to  prevent ,  omdusioa  and 
disorder  >in  die.  relebrotkan  of  divine  awahif),  .then 
seek  protracts  ieght .  to  .be  .accepted  in  the  place  of 
stricter  subscriptions.  If  artkksof  £*rar,  vsxhey  a*e 
c&Ued,:  that  lis,  engagements  not  to.  preach  certain 
doctxinetyfVQr  to  reviveocertain  contronersie^  would 
txclndeiindeeent  altercations  amongst  the  national 
ctergyi/as  >well  as  secure  to  the  public  teaching  of  nef 
Kgk**  3*  much  of  uniformity  and  quiet  as  is  necessary 
Modification*,  then  confessions  of  faith  ought  to  be 
ooniertfed  into  articles  of  peace.:  In  a  word,  it  ought 
mbe  held  a  sufficient  reason  for  relaxing  Ae  terms* 
fl£suhscription,  or.for  dropping  any  or  all  ofthear-i 
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ffafcgrto  be  subscribed;  that  no  ^roe**  aeeesrifty  res 
quires  the  strictness  which  k  complained  of,  or  that  if 
should  be  extended  to  Germany  points  of  doctrine. 
*  The  division  o£  the  country  into  districts,  and  the 
ttationing  in  each  district  a  teacher  of  religion,  forms  * 
fthe  substantial  part  of  every  church  establishment* 
The  varieties -that  hare  beet  introduced  into  the  gar* 
Moment  and  discipline  of  different  churches  are  of 
inferior  importance,  when  compared  with  this,  in 
which  -  they  all  agree.  Of  these  economical  ques* 
1100%  none«femr  more  material  than  that  which  hat 
%esn  long  agitated  in  the  reformed xhurches  of  Chris* 
tendom,  whether  a  parity :  amongst  the  clergy,  or  a 
distinction  of  orders  in  the  ministry,  be  more  condna 
$ive  to  the  general  ends  of  the  institution.  In  favoutf 
of  that  system  which  the  lavs  of  this  country  have 
preferred,  we  may  allege  the  flowing;  reasods.:  thai 
it  secures  tranquillity  and  gBbordmation  amongst  the 
clergy  themselves ;  that  it  corresponds  with  the  gnu 
Nations  of  rank  in  civil  life,  and  provides  fer  the  edi- 
fication of  each  rank,  by  stationing  in  each  an  erdet 
of  clergy  of  their  own  class  and  quality  j  and  lastly* 
that  die  same  fund  produces  mora  effect,  both  as  as 
allurement  to  men  of  tatento  to.  enter  info  the  church ; 
and  as  a  sdimilus  to  the  industry  of  those  who  are  ab 
ready  in  it,  when  distributed  into  prises  of  different 
value,  than  when  divided  into  equal  shares.  ■ 

After  the  state  has  once  established  a  particular  sys;    v  ;  v 
tern  of  faith  96  a  national  religion,  a  question  will  soon       / 
occur,  concerning  the  treatment  and  toleration  of      / 
chose  who  dissent  from  it.    This  question  is  properly 
preceded  by  another,  concerning  the:  right  which  the 
civil  magistrate  possesses  to  interfere  in  matters  fcf  re* 
Kgionrat  all  r  for  although  this  right  be  acknowledge 
ed  whilst  he  is  employed  solely:  in*  providing  means:  of 
public  instruction,  it  will  probably  be  dispated*  in- 
deed it  ever,  has  been,  when  he  proceeds  to  inflict! 
penalties*  to  impose  restraints  tor  incapacities  on  the 
account'  of  religious  distinctions.     They  who  admit 
no  other  just  original  of  civil  government,  than  what 
is  founded  in  some  stipulation  with  ha  subjects;  afee  ar 
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Jiberty  to  contend  that  the.  concerns  p£reUgioa.we»p 
excepted, out  of  the  social  compact ;  that  in  an  affair 
which  can  only   foe  transacted  between  God  and  m 
.man's  own  conscience,  no  commission  or  authority 
-was  ever-  delegated  to  the   civil  magistrate,  or  could 
indeed  be  transferred  from  the  person  himself  to  any 
other.     We,  hoyveyer,  who  -have  rejected  this  theo- 
ry, because  we  cannot  discover. any  actual  contract 
Jbotween  the  state  and  the  people,  and  because  we  caa- 
.not  allow  an  arbitrary  fiction  to  be  made  the.  founda- 
tion of  real  rights  and  of  real  obligations,  find  our- 
selves precluded  from  this  distinction.     The  reason- 
ing which  deduces  the  authority  of  civil  government 
/rem  the  will  of  God,  and  ijrhich   collects  that  will 
irom  public  expediency  alone,  binds  us  to  the  unre- 
served conclusiQn,  that  the  jurisdiction  of  the  magis- 
trate is  limited  by  no  consideration  but  ttat  of  gei*- 
-eral  utility  :   in  plainer  terms*  that  whatever  be  the 
subject  to  be  regulated^.it  is  lawful  for  him  to  inter* 
Jfere  whenever  his  interference,  in  its  general  tender 
cy,  appears  to  be  conducive,  to  the  common  interest. 
/There  is  nothing  in  the  nature  of  religion,  as  suck, 
which  exempts  it  from  the  authority  of  the  legist 
tor,  when  the  safety  or  welfare  of  the-  community  re* 
quires  his  interposition.     It  has  been,  said,  indeed, 
that  religion,  pertaining  to  the  interests,  of  a  life  to 
come,  lies  beyond  the  province  of  civil  government, 
the  office  of  which  is  confined  to  the  affairs  of  this 
life.     But,  in  reply  to  this  objection,  it  may  be  ob- 
served, tliat  when  the  laws. interfere  even  in  religion* 
$hey  interfere  only  with  temporals  j  their  effects  ter- 
minate, their  power  operates  only  upon  those  rights 
and  interests,  which  confessedly  belong  to  their  dispo- 
js^l.     The  acts  of  the   legislature,  the   edicts   of  the 
aprince,  the  sentence  of  the  judge  cannot  affect  my  sal* 
vation  ;  nor  do  they,  without  the  most  absurd  arro- 
gance, pretend  to  any  such  power  •    but  they  may 
deprive  me  of  liberty,  of  property,  and  even   of  life 
jitj-elf  on  account  of  my  religion  ;  and  however  I  may 
-complain  of  the  injustice  of  the  sentence,  by  which  I 
fl'H  condemned,  I  cannot  allege,  that  the  magistrate 
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has  transgressed  the  boundaries  of  his  jurisdiction  * 
Because  the  property,  the  liberty,  and  the  life  of  the 
Subject,  Ma}  be  taken  away  by  ttie  authority  of  the 
laws,  for  any  reason,  which,  in  the  judgment  of  the 
legislature, 'renders  such  a  measure  necessary  to  f fie 
fcommon  welfare.  Moreover,  as  the  precepts  of  re- 
ligion may  regulate  all  the  offices  of  life,' or  iruiy'bc 
So  construed  as  to  extend  to  alt,  the  exemption  of  re-? 
Kgion  frotot  the  control  of  human  "•  faws  might  afford 
a  plea,  which  Would  exclude  civil  government  from 
every  authority  over  the  conduct  of  its  subjects.  Re- 
ligious liberty  is  like  civil  liberty,  not  an  immunity. 
from  restraint,  but  the  being  restrairied  by  no  law1, 
but  what  in  a  greater  degree  conduces  to  the  public? 
welfare.  •       •  ■•*  n 

Still  it  is  right  "  to  obey  God  rather  than  man.** 
Nothing  that  we  have  said  encroaches  upon  the  trutli 
6f  this  sacred  and  undisputed  maxim:  the  right  of 
the  magistrate  to  ordain,  and  the  obligation  of  the 
Object  to  obey,  in  matters  of  religion,  may  be  very 
different ;  and  will  be  so  as  often  as  they  flow  from 
opposite  apprehensions  of  the  divine  will.  In  affairs 
that  are  properly  of  a  civil  nature ;  in  "  the  things 
that  are  Cesar's,*'  this  difference  seldom  happens.' 
The  law  authorizes  the  act  which  it  •  enjoins  ;  revela- 
tion being  either  sileilt  upon  the  subject,  or  referring 
to  the  laws  of  the  country,  or  requiring  only  that 
ihen  act  by  some  fixed  rule,  and  (hat  this  rule  be  es- 
tablished by  competent  authority.  But  when  human 
laws  interpose  their  direction  in  matters  of  religion, 
by  dictating,  for  example,  the  object  or  the  mode  of 
divine  worship ;  by  prohibiting  the  profession  of  som3 
articles  of  faith,  and  by  exacting  that  of  others,  they 
ir!k  liable  to  clash  with  what  private  persons  believe 
to  be  already  settled  by  precepts  of  revelation  ;  or  td 
cfomtadrct  What  God  himself,  they  think,  hath  de- 
clared to  be  true.  In  this  case,  on  whichever  side 
the  mistake  lies,  or  whatever  plea  the  state  may  aP 
lege  to  justify  its  edict,  the  subject  can  have  none  to 
excuse  his  compliance.  The  same  consideration  also? 
points  ofut  the  distinction,  as  to  the  authority  of  the 
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flat*,  bemttm  temporals  and  spirituals.  :TfaeoaagiM 
true  is  not  to  be  obeyed  m  temporals  mora  dun  im 
Spirituals,  where  a  repngoancy  is  perceived  between 
hk  commands,  and  any  credited,  manifestations  o£ 
the  divine  will ;  hut  such  repugnancies  ace  much  test 
likely  to  arise  in  out  case  than  the  other*. 

<  When  we  grant  that  it  is  lawful  for  the  magistrate: 
to  interfere  in  religion  aa  ioften  as  his  interference 
appears  to  him  to  conduce,  in  its  general  tendency,. 
to  the  public  happiness;  it  may  be  argued,  from  thin, 
•ottcession,  that,  since  salvation  is  the  highest  interest* 
of  mankind,  and  since,  consequently,  to  advance  t bai- 
rn to  promote  the  public  happiness  in  the  beat  way,- 
and  in  the  greatest  degree,  in  which  it  can  be  pro*: 
tnoted,  it  follows,  that,  it  is  not  only  the  right,  but. 
the  duty  of  every  magistrate,  invest^d^wkh  ^upr^we 
power,  to  enforce  upon  his  subjects  the  reception  ofc 
that  religion,  which  he  deems  most  acceptable  i<K 
Qcd ;  and  to  enforce  it  by  8uch.methods.a3  may  ap- 
pear most  effectual  for  the  end  proposed*  A  popish,* 
King,  for  example,  who  should,  believe  that  salvation; 
is  not  attainable  out  of  the  precincts  of.  the  Romish 
church,  would  derive  a  right  from  our  principles  (not 
to  say  that  he  would  be  bound  by  .them)  to  employ] 
the  power  with  which  the.  constitution  intrusted: 
him,  and  which  power,  in  absolute  monarchies,  com- 
mands the  lives  and  fortunes  of  every  sutyect  o£  the: 
empire,  in  reducing  his  people  within  that  commun*. 
ion.  We  confess  that  this  consequences  inferred, 
from  the  principles  we  have  laid  doiyiL.  <jpncernip£ 
the  foundation  of  civil  authority,  not  without,  the 
resemblance  of  a  regular  deduction ;  we  confess  al§<fc 
that  it  is  a  conclusion  which  it  behoves  us. to  di^ppsfc 
of.  j  because,  if  it  really  follow  from  our  theory,  of 
government,  the  theory  itself  ought  to  be  given:  up* 

\  Now  it  will  be  remembered,  that  the  terms.c£  ow 
proposition  are  these :  "  That  it  is  lawful  for  th* 
magistrate  to  interfere  in  the  affairs  of  religion,  whom- 
ever his  interference  appears  to  him  to  conduce,  by, 
its  general  tendency,  to  the  public  happiness.*'  Th*; 
daust*of  ".gsn<ral  tendency/1  when.  this, rule  comofr 


tm  beappiied,  wiii  be  found  a  very  aignif»asrt  ;part  ofc 
the  direction.    It  obliges  the  magistrate  to.  reflate 
sot  only,  whether  the  religion  which  he  wishes  ton    / 
propagate  amongst  his  subjects,  he  that  which  wilfe   / 
best  secure  their  eternal  welfare ;  not  only,  whether 
the  methods  he  employs  be  likely  to  effectuate  the  eg* 
tabiishment  of  that  religion ;  butalso  upon  this  further    ^ 
question,  whether  the  kind  of  interference,  whkh  hex    L ' 
Is  about  to  exercise,  if.it  were  adopted  as  a  commote 
maxim  amongst  states  and  princes,  or  received  as  a> 
general  rule  tor  the  conduct  of  government  in  mate 
ters  of  religion,  would,  upon  the  whole,  and  in  the> 
mass  of  instances  in  which  his  example  might  he  im< 
Stated,  conduce  to  the  furtherance  of  human  salvation* 
If  the  magistrate,  for  example,  should  think  that,  al«t 
though  the  application  of  his  power  might,  in  *tbe  in*i 
stance  concerning  which  he  deliberates,  advance  thej 
fame  religion,  and  together  with  it  the  happiness  06 
his  people,  yet  that  the  same  engine,  in  .other  haoday 
who  might  assume  the  right  to  use  it  with  the  like; 
pretensions  of  reason  and  authority  that  he  himself* 
alleges,  would  m#re  frequently  shut  out  truth,  and, 
obstruct  the  mew  of  salvation  ;  he  would  be  bound* 
by  this  opinion,  still  admitting  public  utility  to  be  the; 
supreme  rule  of  his  conduct,  to  refrain  from  expedi* 
*nts,  which,  whatever  particular  effects  be  may  expect 
from  them,  are  in  their  general  operation  dangerousr 
or  hurtful.    If  there  be  any  difficulty  in  the  subject,* 
it  arises  from  that  which  is  the  cause  of  every  difficult 
t!f  m  morals— the  competition  of  particular  and  gen~ 
en\  consequences  j  or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  the 
Submission  of  one  general  rule  to  another  rule  which: 
is  still  more  general.  ^ 

:-  Bearing  then  in  mind  that  it  is  the  general  tenden- 
cy of  the  measure,  or,  in  other  words,  the  effect? 
tfhich  would  arise  from  the  measure  being  generally 
adopted,  that  fixes  upon  it  the  character  of  rectitude? 
or  injustice ;  we  proceed  to  inquire  what  is  the  \<kp* 
gree  and  the  sort  of  interference  of  secular  laws:  itp 
flutters  of  religion,  which  are  likely  to  be  beneficial' 
to  the  public  happiness.  There  art  vgo  moitims, 
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which  wittin  a  .great  measure  rqgulat*  out  cone!*; 
signs  upon  this  head.  The  first  is,  that  any  form  of 
Christianity  is  better  than  no  religion  at  all ;  die  sec- 
ond, that  of  different  systems  of  faith,  that  is  the  best; 
which  is  the  truest*  The  first  of  these  positions  will 
hardly  be  disputed,  when,  we  reflect,  that  ever?  sect 
and  modification  of  Christianity  holds  out  the  happi- 
ness and  misery  of  another  life,  as  depending  chiefly 
upon  the  practice  of  virtue  or  of  vice  in  this*  and 
that  the  distinctions  of  virtue  and  vice,  are  nearly  the 
same  in  all.  A  person  who  acts  under  the  anpressioa 
of  these  hopes  and/ears^  though  combined  mth  ma- 
ny errors  and  superstition*,  is  more  likely  to  advance 
both  the  public  happiness  and  his  own,  than  one  who 
is  destitute  of  all  expectation  of  a  future  account* 
The  latter  proposition  is  founded  in  the  considera- 
tion that  the  principal  importance  of  religion  consist* 
in  its  influence  upon  the  fate  and  condition  of  a  fu- 
ture existence.  This  influence  belongs  only  to  theft 
religion  which  comes  from  God.  A  political  religion 
may  be  framed,  which  shall  embrace  the  purposes*, 
and  describe  the  duties,  of  political  epciety  perfectly 
well ;  but  if  it  be  not  delivered  by  God,  what,  assur- 
ance does  it  afford,  that  the  decisions  of  the  divus* 
judgment  will  have  any  regard  to  the  rules  which  it- 
contains  ?  By  a  man  who  acts  with  a  view  to  a  fu>~ 
ture  judgment,  the  authority  of  a  religion  is  the  fine 
thing  inquired  after ;  a  religion  which  wants  authori- 
ty, with  him  wants  every  thing.  Since  then  this  au- 
thority appertains,  not  to  the  religion  which  is  most 
commodious,  to  the  religion  which  is  meet  sublime 
and  efficacious,  to  the  religion  which  suit*  best  witb 
the  form,  or  seems  most  calculated  to  uphold  die  pew* 
er  and  stability  of  civil  government,  but  only  to  that 
religion  which  comes  from  God  ;  we  are  justified  in 
pronouncing  the  true  religion,  by  its  very  truth t  and 
independently  of  all  considerations  of  tendencies,  apt- 
nesses, or  any  other  internal  qualities  whatever,  to  be 
universally  the  best* 

From  the  first .  proposition  follows  this  inference, 
that  when  the  .state  enables  its  subiects,  ta  team  s*m 
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fcftms  of  Christianity,  by  distributing  teacher*  of  a  re-\ 
Kgious  system  throughout  the  country,  and  by  pro- 
viding for  the  maintenance  of  these  teachers  at  the 
public  expense ;  that  is,  in  fevper  terms,  vhen  the' 
laws  establish  a,  national  religion,  they  exercise  a  pow- 
er arid  an  interference,  which  are  likely,  in  their  gen- 
eral  tendency,  to  promote  the  interest  of  mankind  ;" 
for  even  supposing  the  species  of  Christianity  which1 
the  laws  patronise  to  be  erroneous  and  corrupt,  yet'. 
when  die  option  lies  between  this  religion  and  no  re- 
ligion at  aH,  which  would  be  the  consequence  of  leav-' 
rag  the  people  without  any  public  means  of  instruct 
tienj,  dr  any  regular  celebration  of   the   offices  of 
Christianity,  our  proposition  teaches  us  that  the  for- 
mer alternative  is  constantly  to  be  preferred. 
-  But  after  the  right  of  tfare  magistrate  to  establish  t 
particular1  reKgibn  has  been,  upon  this  principle,  ad-' 
initted  ;  a  doubt  sometimes  presents  itself,  whether" 
tke  religion  which  he  ought  to  establish  be  that  which' 
be  himself  professes,  or  that  which  he  observes  to 
prevail  amongst  the  majority  of  the  people.     Now' 
when  we  consider  this  question  with  a  view  to  thef 
formation  of  a  general  rule  upon  the  subject,  which 
fiew  alone  can  furnish  -a  just  solution  of  the  doubt,  it 
,  must  be  assumed  to  be  an  equal  chance  whether  of  the 
twftfeltgions  contains  mbreof  truth,  that  of  the  ma- 
gistrate, or  that  of  the  people.    The  chance  then  that 
is  left  to  truth  being   efcpiat  upon  both  suppositions; 
the  remaining  consideration  will  be,  from  which  ar- 
rangement more- efficacy  can  be  expected— from  an 
arder  of  men  appointed  to  teach  the  people  their  own 
religion,  or  to'  convert  them  to  anbther.      In  mf 
opinion,  the  advantage  lies  on  the  side  of  the  former 
scheme ;  and  this  opinion,  if  it  be  assented  to,  makes 
k  the  duty  of  the  magistrate,  in  the  choice  of  the  re- 
ligion which  -he  establishes,  to  consult  the  faith  of  the 
nation  rather  than  his  own, 

"  The  case  also  of  dissenters  must  be  determined  by 
the  principles  just  now  stated.  Toleration  is  of  twcJ 
kinds :  the  allowing  to  dissenters  the  unmolested  pro* 
fiession  and  exercise  of  their  religion,  but  with  an  ex<* 
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'   /    elusion 'from  offices  of  trust  and  emolument  in  die 
I    state,  which  is  a  partial  toleration  ;  and  the  admitting 
them,  without  distinction,  to  all  the  civil  privileges 
and  capacities  of  other  citizens,  which  te  a  complete 
jj,     toleration.     The  expediency  of  toleration,  and  con- 
sequently the  right  of  every  citizen  to  demand  it,  as 
far  as  relates  to  liberty  of  conscience,  and  the  claim  of 
being  protected  in  the  free  and  safe  profession  of  his 
religion,  is  deducible  from  the  second' of  those  propo- 
sitions, which  we  have  delivered  as  the  'grounds  of 
our  conclusions  upon  the  subject,    Thai,  proposition 
assert-  truth,  and  truth  in  the  abstract,  to  be  die  su- 
preme perfection  of  every  religion*     The   advance- 
ment, consequently,   and  discovery  of  truth,  is  that 
end  to    which  all  regulations  v  concerning  religion 
ought  principally  to  be  adapted.    Now  every  species 
of  intolerance  which  enjoins  suppression  and  silence ; 
<and  every  species  of  persecution  which  enforces  such 
l     Injunctions,  is  adverse  to  the  progress  of  truth  ;  for- 
asmuch as  it  causes  that  to  be  fixed  by  one  set  of  men, 
m  at  one  time,  which  is  much  better,  and*  wkh  much 
:*nore  probability  of  success,  left  to  the  independent 
and  progressive    inquiries  of  separate  individuate. 
'Truth  results  from  discussion  and  from  controversy  ; 
k  investigated  by  the  labours  and  researches  of  pri- 
vate persons-  '  Whatever,  therefore,  prohibits  these, 
obstructs  that  industry,  tfnd  that  liberty,  *  which  it  is 
'the  common  interest  of  mankind   to  promote.     In 
-religion,  as  in  other  subjects,  truth*  if  left  to  itself, 
will  almost  always  obtain  the  ascendenty.  'If  differ- 
ent religions  be  professed  in  the  same  coontry,  and 
the  minds  of  men  remain  unfettered  and    unawed  by 
'intimidations  of  taw,  that  religion  which  is  founded 
*m  maxims  of  reason  and  credibility,  will  gradually 
^gain  over  the  other  to  it.     I  do  not  mean  that  men 
vriH  formally  renounce    their  ancient  religion,  but 
^haf  they  will  adopt  into   it  the  more  rational  doc 
m  trines,  tne  improvements  and  discoveries  of  th£  neigh- 
bouring sect ;    by  which  means  the  worse   religion, 
without  the   ceremony  of  a  reformation,  will1  insensi- 
bly assimilate  itself  to  the  better,    Jf  popery,  for  in* 


Stance,  and  protestantism  were  permitted  to  dttell 
quietly  together,  papists  might  not  become  protes- 
tants,  (for  the  name  is  commonly  the  last  thing  th^t 
is  changed*)  but  they  would  become  more  enlight- 
ened and  inforrited ;  they  would  by  little  and  little 
incorporate  into  their  creed  many  of  the  tenets  of 
protestantism,  as  well  as  imbibe  a  portion  of  its  spirit 
and  moderation* 

-  The  justice  and  expediency  of  toleration  we  found 
primarily  in  its  condudveness  to  truth,  and  in  the  su- 
perior value  of  truth  to  that-  of  any  other  quality 
*Fhkh  a  religion  can  possess :  this  is  the  principal  ar- 
gument ;  but  there  are  some  auxiliary  considerations 
too  important  to  be  omitted.  The  confining  of 
rthe  subject  to  the  religion  of  the  state,  is  a  needless 
-violation  of  natural  liberty,  and  in  an  instance  in 
which  constraint  is  always  grievous.  Persecution 
produces  no  sincere  conviction,  nor  any  real  change  oi 
opinion  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  vitiates  the  public  mor- 
als by  driving  men  to  prevarication*  and  commonly 
ends  in  a  general  though  secret  infidelity,  by  impo- 
sing, under  the  name  of  revealed  religion,  systems  of 
doctrine  which  men  cannot  believe,  and  dare  not  ex- 
amine:  '  finally,  it  disgraces  the  character,  and  wounds 
the  reputation,  of  Christianity  itself,  by  making  it  the. 
author  of  oppression,  cruelty,  and  bloodshed. 

Under  the  idea  of  religious  toleration  I  include  die 
toleration  of  all  books  of  serious  argumentation  :  but 
I  deem  it  no  infringement  of  religious  liberty  to  re- 
strain tile  circulation  of  ridicule,  invective,  and  mock* 
;ery,  upon  religious  subjects ;  because  this  species  of 
writing  applies  solely  to  the  passions,  weakens  the 
judgment,  and  contaminates  the  imagination  of  its 
readers  ;  has  no  tendency  whatever  to  assist  ether 
the  investigation  or  the  impression  of  truth  ;  on  the 
contrary,  Whilst  it  stays  not  to  distinguish  between 
the  authority  of  different  religions,  it  destroys  alikgr 
the  influence  of  all. . 

*  Wftiild  we  let  the  mm  mud,  we  might  often  .attract  men,  without  their 
perceivljig  it,  much  nearer  to  ourselves,  than,  if  ibey  did  perceive  it,  they- 
would  be  wiHing'to  come.  •         «        ■*" 
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z  Concerning  the  adapsiiqa  of-  timmtori  Grot*  tfc* 
established  religion  to  office*  and  employments  in  tbe 
public  service,  which  is  necessary  tp  render  iolenfa* 
complete*  doubts  have  f*eep  entertained  with  semap* 
pearance  of  reason*     It  is /possible  that  suck  reljgbu* 
opinions  may  be  holden  as  af  e.  utterly  incompatibla 
with  the  $*ecess»ry  ftm^Hqts  of  civil  government  * 
and    which  opinions  consequently   disqualify   those 
who  maintain  them,  from  exercising  any  share  m  its 
administration.     There;  h«re  .been  enthusiasts  who 
held  that  Christianity,  has  abolished  all  tUstinctwro  ot 
property,  and  that  she  enjoins  upon  her  followers  * 
community  of  goods*    With  what  tolerable  propria 
ety  could  one  c^f  this  sect  be  .appointed  a  judge  or  * 
inagistrates  whose  office  it  is  to  decide  upon  question*, 
of  private  right,  and. to  protect  men,  in  ,ihe.  epclusro*. 
enjoyment  of  their  property  ?  It  would  be  .equally 
absurd  to  intrust  a  military  couupand  to  a  Quaker, 
who  believes  it  to  be  contrary  to  the^gpspel .  to  cakd 
up  arms.  .  Thi*  is,  posqfrfc  ;  therefore  fc  ttiUM*  be* 
laid  down  as  an  universal  truth,*  that  religion  is  at* 
in  \U(  nature  a  cause  which  will  justify  ertclusioa  front* 
public  empl^ymeptfi*;    When  Mr*  examine,  however^ 
the  sects  of  Christianity  which  actually  pretsil  in  th* 
#world,  we  must  confess  that,  with  the  single  exceutiop 
of  refusing- to  bear  arms,,  we  find  no  tenet  m  any  6f 
them  which  Incapacitates  men  for  the  service  of  the 
state,     It  has  indeed  been  asserted  that  discordancy  of 
religions,  even  supposing  each  religion  to  be  frep  fromr 
any  errors  that  affect  the  safety  or  the  conduct  o£ 
government,  is  enough  to  render  men  unfit  to  act  to* 
gether,  in  public  stations.     But  upon  what  argument* 
or  uppn.  what  experience  is  this,  assertion  founded  I. 
I  perceive  no  reason  why  /men  of  different  religious 
persuasions  may  not  sit  upon  the  same  bench,  delibe* 
rate  in  the  same  council,  or  fight  in  the  same  ranks, 
at  well  as  men  of  various  or  opposite  opinions  upon 
any  controverted  topic  of  natural  philosophy,  history,  * 
or  ethics.  : 

There  are  two  cases  in  whkh  test  laws  are  wont  to 
be  applied,  and  in  which*  if  in  any,  they  may  be  de«* 
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fmdedi    Oneis  where  two  or  more  refigfbns  are      > 
contending  for  establishment;  and  where  there  ajW 
pear*  no  way  of  witting  an  end  to  the  contest  but  by' 
giving  to  one  religion  such  a  decided  superiority  ia 
the  legislator*  and  government  of  the  country,  as  tft 
secure  it  against  danger  from  any  other.    I  own  that 
Ir  should  assent  to  this  precaution  with  many  scruples* 
If  the  disseatgm  from  the  establishment  become  a.  ma- 
jority  of  the  people*  the  establishment  itself  ought  to 
qe  altered  or  qualified.    If  there  exist  amongst  the 
different  sects  of  the  country  such  a  parky  of  num- 
bers, interest,  and  power,  as  to  render  the  preference- 
of  one  sect  to  the  rest,  and  the  choice  of  that  sect,  a' 
matter  of  hazardous  success,  and  of  doubtful  election, 
tune  plan  similar  to  that  which  is  meditated  in  North 
America,  and  which  we  have  described  in  a  preceding 
part  of  die  present  chapter,  though  encumbered  with 
gnat  difficulties v  may  perhaps  suit  better  with  this 
divided  state  of  public  opinions,  than  any  constitution 
of  a  national  church  whatever.    In  all  other  situa-' 
tfens,  the  establishment  will  be  strong  enough  to' 
maintain  itself    However*  if  a  test  be  applicable  with ; 
jnstice  upon  this  principle  at  all,  iwmght  to  be  appli- " 
ed  in  regal  government*  to-  the  chief  magistrate  him- 
self, whose  power  might   otherwise  overthrow  or 
change  the  established  religion  of  the  country,  m  op- ' 
position  to  the  wiU  and  sentiments  of  the  people; 

The  second  case  of  extlusm,  ahd  in  which,  I  think,  * . 
the  measure  is  more  easily  vindicated,  is  that  of  a  ' 
country  in  which  some  disaffection  to  the  subsisting '  ..-■ 
government  happens  to  be  connected  #ith  certain  re- 
ligious distinctions.  The  state  undoubtedly  has  a 
right  to  refuse  its  power  and  its  confidence  to  those 
who  seek  its  destruction*  Wherefore,  if  the  general- 
ity of  any  religious  sect  entertahi  dispositions  hostile 
to  the  constitution,  and  if  government  have  no  other 
way  of  knowing  its  enemies  than  by  the  religion 
which  they  profess,  the  professors  of  that  religion 
may  justly  be  excluded  from  offices  of  trust  and  au- 
thority. But  even  here  it  should  be  observed,  that  it , 
is-.aot  agai&ati  the  religion  that  government  shuts-  its J 
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doors,"  but  agamsr  those  political  principles,  which? 
however  independent  they  may  be  of  any  article  of 
rtligkras-  faith,  the  members  of  that  communion  am 
found  in  fact  to  hold.    Nor  would  the  legislator- 
make  religious  tenets  the  test  of  men's  inclinations 
towards  the  state,  if  he  could  discover  any  other  that' 
was  equally  certain  and  notorious.    Thus,  if  the" 
members  ot  the  Romish  church,  for  the  most  part,  % 
adhere  to  the  interests,  or  maintain  the  right  of  a' 
foreign  pretender  to  the  crown  of  these  kingdoms ; . 
and  if  there  be  no  way  of  distinguishing  those  who 
db  from  those   who  do  not  retain  such  dangerous ' 
prejudices  ;  government  is  well  warranted  in  fencing  • 
out  the  whole  sect  from  situations  of  trust  and  power.' 
But  even  in  this  example,  it  is  not  to  popery  that 
the  laws  object,  but  to  popery  as  the  mark  of  jacobit** 
istn ;  an  equivocal  indeed  and  fallacious  mark,  but  * 
the  best,  and  perhaps  the  only  one,  that  can  be  de-  •. 
vised. .   But  then  it  should  be  remembered,  that  as  - 
the  connexion  between  popery  and  jacobitfeta,  whiclr 
is  the  sole  cause  of  suspicion,  and  the  sole  justification  ^ 
of  those  severe  and  jealous  laws  which  have  been1* 
enacted  against  the  professors  of  that  religion,  wat  * 
accidental  in  its  origin,' so  probably  it?  wiB  be  tempo-  " 
rary  in  its  duration;   and    that    these    restrictions 
ought  not  to  continue  one  day  longer  than  some  vis-' 
ible  danger  renders  them  necessary  to  the  preserva-  t 
tion  of  public  tranquillity. 

-  After  all,  it  may  be  asked,  why  should  riot  the  le-  * 
gisfator  direct  his  test  against  the  politicil  principles  : 
themselves  which  he  wishes  to  exclude,'  rather  than  ' 
encounter  them  through  the  medium  of  religious  te-  > 
nets,  the  only  crime  and  the  only  danger  "of  which  % 
consist  in  their  presumed  alliance  with  the"  former?;* 
Why,  for  example,  should  a  man  be  required  to  re- ! 
nouhce  transubstantiation,  before  he  be  admitted  to 
an  office  in  the  state,  when  it  might  seem  to  be  suf-  * 
ficient  that  he  abjure  the  pretender  ?  There  are  btit ; 
two  answers  that  can  be  given  to  the ;  objection* 
which  ihh  ■  question  contains ;  first,  that  ft  is  not : 
opinions  which  the  laws  fear,  so  much  as  inc&utions; 
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aqd  ^srt  pc4itu;a|  icslipatioas  are  not  4p  easflf  detect* 
cd  by  the  affirmation  or  denial  of  any.  abstract  prop- 
cation  in  politics,  38  by  the  discovery,  of  the  religious 
<reea  with  which  they  are  wont  to  be  united  :  sect 
qndly,  that  when  men  renounce  their  religion,  they 
commonly  quit  all  connexion  with  the  members  of 
the  church  which  they  have  left ;  that  church  no. 
longer  expecting  assistance  or  friendship  from  them  i  t 
whereas  particular  persons  might  insinuate  themselves 
into  office^  p£  trust  and  authority,  by  subacribing  po* 
litical  assertions,  and  yet  retain  their  predilection  for 
the  interests  of  the  religious  sect  to  which  they  con- 
tinued to  belong*     By  which  .  means  governnjient 
Would  sometimes  find,  though  it  could  not  accuse  the 
individual*  whom  it  had  received  into  its  service,  of 
disaffection  tp  the  civil  establishment*  yet  that,  through 
him,  it  hadcommuaicated  the  aid  and  influence  of  a 
powerful -station  to  a  party  who  were  hostile  to  the 
constitution. ,  These  answers,  however,  we  propose, 
rather  thau  defend.    The  measure  certainly  cannot 
be  defended  at  all,  except  where  the  suspected  union, 
between  certain  obnoxious  principles  in  politics,  and 
certain  tenets  in  religion,  is   nearly  universal:  iq 
'Which  case  it  makes  little  difference  to  the  subscriber,, 
whether  the  test  be  religious  or  political ;  and  the  state 
is  somewhat  better  secured  by  the  one  than  .the  other.* 
The  result .  of  our  examination  of  those   general 
tendencies,  by  which  every  interference  of  civil  gov- 
ernment in  matters  of  religion  ought  to  be  tried,  i$ 
this : "  That  a  comprehensive  national  religion,  guard-  , 
ed  by  a  few  articles  of  peace  and  conformity,  togeth- 
er with  a  legal  provision  for  the  clergy  of  that  relig* 
ion  j  and  with  a  complete  toleration  of  all  dissenter*  > 
from  the  established  church,  without  any  other  limi- 
tation or  exception*  than  what  arises  from  the  con- 
junction of  dangerous  political  dispositions  with  cer- ; 
tain  religious  tenets,  appears  to  be,  not  only  the  most 
just  and  liberal,  but  the  wisest  and  safest  system,  which 
a  state  can  adopt  :  inasmuch  as  it  unites  the  several , 
perfections,  which  a  religious  constitution  ought  to 
HHk        , 
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aim  at— liberty  df  conscience,  wkh  means  of  instro* 
tipn  J  die  progress  of  truth,  with  the  peace  of  code* 
ty  ;  the  right  of  proate  judgment,  with  the  cafe  of 
the  public  Safety."  .        * 
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OF  POPULATION  AND  PROVISION  ;   ANR 
OF  AGRICULTURE  AND  COMMERCE,    .. 
AS  SUBSERVIENT  THERETO. 

1  HE  final  view  of  all  rational  politics  is  tQ. 
produce  tfxe  greatest  quantity  of  happiness  in  a  givea 
tract  of  country.  The  riches,  strength,  and  glory  of 
nations  i  the  topics  which .  history  celebrates,  and 
which  alone  almost  engage  the  praises,  and  possess. 
the  admiration  of  mankind,  have  no,  value  farther  than 
as  they  contribute  to  this  end.  When  they  interfere 
with  it,  they  are  evils,  and,  not  the  less  real  for  the 
splendour  that  surrounds' them. 

Secondly,  although  we  speak  of  communities  as  of 
pendent  beings  ;  although  we  ascribe  to  them  happi- 
ness, and  misery,  desires,  interests,  and  passions,  nothr 
ing  really  exists  or  feels  but  individuals.  The  happi- 
ness of  a  people  is  made  up  of  the  happinesa  of  single 
persons  ;  and  the  quantity  of  happiness  can  only  be 
augmented  by  increasing  the  number  of  die  percipi- 
ents, or  the  pleasure  cf  their  perceptions. 
,  thirdly,  notwithstanding  that  diversity  of  condi- 
tion, especially  different  degree  pf  plenty,  freedom, 
and  security,  greatly  vary  the  quafiffry  of  happiness 
enjoyed  by  the  same  number  of  individuate  i  and 
jiotwithstanding  that  extreme  cases  may  be  founds  of 
human  beings  so  galled  by  the  rigours  of  slavery,  that 
$e  increase  of  numbers  is  only  the  amplification  of 
misery  ;  yet,  within  certain  limits,  and  within  those 
limits  .to  which  civil  life  is  diversified  under  the  tem- 
-pcratc  govern  meats  that  obtain  in  Europe,  it  may  be 
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affirmed,  I  think,  with*  certainty,  thit  the  quantity  of 
happiness  produced  in  any  given  district,  so  far  de- 
pesaSLt  itptm  thfc :  number  of  inD&fett&itfe,  that  m  com- 
paring adjoining  periods  til  the  same  country,  the 
collective  happiness  will  be  nearly  in  die  exact  pro- 
portion of  the  numbers,  that  is,  twice  the  number  of 
inhabitants  will  produce  double  the  quantity  of  hap* 
ptness  ;  in  distant  periods,  and  different  countries,* 
under  great  changes  or  great  dissimilitude  of  civil 
conditio!*,'  W though  the  proportion  of  eitjdyment 
may  fall  much  ihort  of  that  of  the  numbers,  -yet  still 
any  considerable  excess  of  numbers  will  usually  carry, 
with  it  la  prepohderation  of  happiness  ;  that,  at  least,* 
it  may,  and  ought  to  be  assumed  in  all  political  de- 
liberations, that  a  larger  portion  of  happiness  is  en- 
joyed amongst  ten  persons,  possessing  the  means  of 
healthy  subsistence,  than  can  be  produced  by  five  per* 
sons,  undei-  every  advantage  of  power,  affluence,  knd 
luxury.  4 

From  these  principles  it  follows,  that  the  quantity 
of  happiness  in  a  given  district,  although  it  is  possible 
it  may  be  increased,  the  number  of  inhabitants  re* 
maining  the  same,  is  chiefly  and  most  naturally  af- 
fected by  alteration  of  the  nurtihera:   that,  cdnse* 
quentiy,  the  decay  of  population  is  the  greatest  evil 
that  a  state  can  suffer  ;  and  the  improvement  of  it  the 
<jbject  which  ought,  in  all  countries,  to  be  aitxied  at  in 
preference  to  every  other  political  purpose  whatsoever* 
The  importance  of  population,  and  the  superiority 
of  it  to  every  other  national  advantage,  are  points 
necessary  to  be  inculcated,  and  to  be  understood  ;  in* 
asmuch  as  false  estimates,  or  fantastic  notions  of  nat 
tiortal  grandeur,  are  perpetually  drawing  the  attention 
of  statesmen  and  legislators  from  the  care  of  thii; 
trfiich  is,  at  all  times,  the  true  and  absdlute  interest  of 
a  country  :  for  which  reason,  we  have  started  these 
points  with  unusual  formality.      We  will  confess; 
however,  that  a  competition  can  seldorti  arise  betweeii 
the  advancement  of  population  and  any  measure  of 
sober  utility  ;  because,  in  the  ordinary  progress    of 
humaft  affairs,  whatever,  in  any  way,  contributes  t# 
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make  a  people  happier,  tend*  to  render  diem  mora. 
Numerous. 

In  the  fecundity  aftfce  human,  as  of  entf  other? 
ipecie9  of  animals,  nature  has  pro vided  for  an  indefi* 
ftite  multiplication;     Mankind  have  increased  to  their* 
present  number  from  a  single  pair":  die  offspring  cfr 
early  marriages,  fat  Ae  ordinary  course  of  procrea* 
{ion,  do  more  than  replace  the  parents :  in  countries,: 
and  under  circumetanaes  very  fevourable  to  subsists 
ence,  the -population  has  been  doubled  &  the  space  rf 
twenty  years  j  the  havoc  occasioned  by  wars,  earth- 
Quakes,  famine,  or  pestilence, is  usually  repaired  in  a; 
fliort  time.    These  indications  sufficiently  demon* 
strate  the  tendency  of  nature  in  the  human  species  to~- 
a  continual  increase  of  its  numbers.  It  becomes  there* 
fare  a  question  that  may  reasonably  be  propounded, 
what  are  the  causes  which  confine  or  check  the  nau 
oral  progreis  of  this  tntiltipHcation  ?  and  the  answer 
tffcich'first  presents  itself  to  the  thoughts  of  them* 
c|ulrer  Is,  that  the  population  of  a  country  most,  stop 
when  the  country  can  maintain  no  more,  that  isy 
wten  the  Inhabitants  are  already  so  numerous  as  ta 
exhaust  all  the  provision  which  the  soil  can  be  made 
tb  produce.    Tfeis,  however,  though  an  insuperable 
fear,  will  seldom  be  found  to  be  that  which  actually 
tfiecks  die  progress  of  population  in  any  country  of 
IKe  world  j  because  the  number  of  the  people  have 
seldom,  in  any  country,  arrived  at  this  limit,  or  even 
kpproached  to  it    The  fertility  of  the  ground,-  in 
temperate  regions,  is  capable  of  being  improved  by 
Cultivation  to  an  extent  which  is  unknown  :  much, 
however,  beyond  the  state  of  improvement  in  any 
country  in  Europe.    In  our  own,  which  holds  almosS 
the  first  place  in  the  knowledge  and  encouragement 
of  agriculture,  let  it  only  be  supposed  that  every,  field 
m  England  of  the  same  original  quality  with  those  in 
fhe  neighbourhood  of  the  metropolis,  and  consequent* 
)y  capable  of  the  same  fertility,  were  by  a  like  man* 
*gemerit  made  to  yield  an  equal  produce ;  and  it  may 
Ifc  asserted,  I  believe,  with  truth,  that  the  quantity 
If  fcu&an  ^roviflon  njisedin-the  island  would  be  in* 
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orsaoc d  -fivefold.  The  two  principles;  therefore*  up* 
oa  which  population  seems  primarily  to  depend,  th* 
fecundity  of  the  species,  and  the  capacity  of  the  soil, 
would  in  most,  perhaps  m  all  countries,  enable  it  t* 
proceed  much  farther  than  it  has  yet  advanced.  Thai 
number  of  marriageable  women,  who,  in  each  coua* 
try,  remain  unmarried,  afford  a  computation  how 
much  the  agency  of  nature  in  the  diffusion  of  humai} 
life  is  cramped  and  contracted  4  and  the  quantity  of 
waste,  neglected*  or  iuismanaged  sua^ace— -togethei 
with  a  comparison,  like  the  preceding,  of  the  crops 
caked  from  the  soil  ia  the  neighbourhood  of  populout 
•ides,  and  under  a  perfect  state  of  cultivation,  with 
those  which  lands  of  equal  or  superior  quality  yield 
in  different  situations— will  shew  in  what  proportion 
the  indigenous  productions  of  the  earth  are  capable  of 
being  farther. augmented. 

The  fundamental  proposition  upon  the  subject  oi 
papulation,  which  must  guide  every  endeavoijr  to  im? 
prove  it,  and  from  which  every  conclusion  concern* 
ing  it  may  be  deduced,  is  this  :  "  Wherever  theconu 
merce  between  the  sexes  is  regulated  by  marriage,  ai*4 
a  provision  for  that  mode  of  subsistence,  to  which  each 
class  of  the  community  is  accustomed,  can  be  prociuv 
ed  with  ease  and  certainty,  there  the  number  of  thf 
people  will  increase  j  and  the  rapidity,  as  well  as  thf 
extent  of  the  increase,  will  be  proportioned  to  thf 
degree  in  which  these  causes  exist." 

This  proposition  we  will  draw  out  into  the  several 
principles  which  it  contains. 

I.  Krst,  the  proposition  asserts  the  "  necessity  of 
confining  the  intercourse  of  the  sexes  to  the  marnagf 
union."  It  is  only  in  the  marriage  union  that  this  in* 
tercourse  is  sufficiently  prolific.  Beside  which,  famt 
ily  establishments  alone  are  fitted  to  perpetuate  a  sue? 
cession  of  generations.  The  offspring  of  a  vague 
and  promiscuous  concubinage  are  not  only  few,  and 
liable  ta  perish  by  neglect,  but  are  seldom  prepare4 
for,  or  introduced  into  situations  suited  to  the  raisr 
ing  of  families  of  their  own.  Hence  the  advantage? 
of  marriage*    Now  nature,  in  the^wstf  t\$g»  pf  thf 
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•eres,  his  pfavkfed  a  stimulus  which  vtiH  infeffiWy 
gecure  the  frequency  of  marriages,  with  all  their  ben* 
efkial  effects  upon  the  state  ot  poptitaion,  prbvided 
the  male  part  of  the  species  be  prohibited  frotat  ir* 
regular,  gratifications.-  This  impulse,  which  Is  suiSt 
dent  to  surmount  almost  every  impediment  to  mar; 
liage,  will  operate  ia  proportion  to  the  difficulty,  ex- 
pense, danger,  xk  infamy,  the  sense  of  guilt,  or  the 
Sear  of  ponishlnent,  which-  attend  licentious  iwkd- 
ferities.  •  Wherefore,  m  countries  in  which  subsist* 
ence  is  become  scarce,  it  behoves  die  state  to  watd* 
ever  the  public  morals  'with  iiicreased  sdlicttude :  tot 
nothing  but  the  instinct  of  nature;  under  the  restraint 
ht  chastity  >  will  induce  men  to  undertake  the  labour ; 
er  consent  to  the  sacrifice  of  personal  liberty  aid  ini 
lulgencey  which  the  support  of  a  family,  in  such  cir- 
cumstances, requires. 

*  II.  The^secoad  requisite  which  our  proposition 
states,  as  necessary  to  the  success  of  popuiatioh,  isj 
«*The  ease  and' certainly  with  which  a  provision  tan 
be  procured  for  that  mode  of  subsistence  to  which 
fetch  class  of  the  cdnnnunity  is  accustomed."  It  is 
dot  enough  that  -men's  natural  wants .  be  supplied* 
that  a  provision  adequate  to  the  real  exigencies  of 
feutnan  life  be;  attainable :  habitual  superfluities  bei 
eoftie  actual  wants  ;  opinion  and  fashion  convert  *ar* 
tides  of  ornament  and  luxury  into  necessaries  of  life. 
And  it  must  not  be  expected  from  1nen  ift  general,  at 
least  in  the  present  relaxed  state  of  morals  and  disci- 
pline, that  they  will  enter. into  marriages  which  de* 
grade  their  condition,  reduce  their  mode  of  living, 
deprive  them  of  the  accommodations  to  which  they 
have  been  accustomed,  or  even  of  those  ornaments  of 
appendages  of  rank  and  station,  which  they  have  been 
taught  to  regard  as  belonging  to  their  birth,  or  class; 
or  profession,  or  place  iri  society.  The  saitoe  consid* 
feratioa,  namely,  a  view  to  ifheir  accmUmtd  mode  of 
life,'  which  is  so  appai^ent  in  the  superior  orders  of 
the ;  people,  has  no  less  influence  upon  those  ranks 
*rhidh  cam  pose  the  mass,  of  the  community*  The 
fctad-and  quality  of  .food  and  liquor,  the  species  cf 
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frqMtaferioa,  furniture,  and  dothiag,  to  which  th# 
common  people  of  each  country  are  habituated,  must 
top  attainable  with  ease  and  certainty  before  marriages 
will  be  sufficiently  early  and  general  to  carry  the  pr&t 
gpess  of  population  to  its  just  extent.  It  is  in  vain  ft* 
allege,  that  a  more  simple  diet,  ruder  habitations,  on 
coarser  apparel,  would  be  sufficient  for  the  purposes 
of  life  and  health,  or  even  of  physical  ease  and  pleas* 
ure.  Men  will  not  marry  with  this  encouragement* 
For  instance,  when  the  common  people  of  a  country 
ar$  accustomed  to  eat  a  large  proportion  of  animal 
food,  to  drink  wine,  spirits,  or  beer,  to  wear  shoe) 
£nd  stockings,  to  dwell  in  stone  houses,  they  will  not 
marry  to  live,  in  clay  cottages,  upon  roots  and  milk* 
with  no  "other  clothing  than  skins,  or  what  is  neces-. 
sary  to  defend  the  trunk  of  the  body  from  the  effect? 
of  cold  ;  although  these  last  may  be  all  that  the  su$-» 
tentation  of  life  and  health  requires,  or  that  even  trib- 
ute much  to  animal  comfort  and  enjoyment. 

The  ease  then,  and  certainty,  with  which  the  means 
Can  be  procured,  not  barely  of  subsistence,  but  of  tha| 
mode  of  subsisting  which  custom  hath  in  each  coun* 
try  established,  form  the  point  upon  which  the  statq 
and  progress  of  population  chiefly  depend*  Now* 
tHere  are  three  causes  which  evidently  regulate  this 
point.  The  mode  itself  of  subsisting  which  prevails 
in  the  country ;  the  quantity  of  provision  suited  to 
that  mode  of  subsistence,  which  is  either  raised  in  the 
country,  or  imported  into  it  j .  and  lastly,  the  distri-* 
bution  of  that  provision. 

These  three  causes  merit  distinct  considerations. 

I.  The  mode  of  living  which  actually  obtains  in  a 
country.  In  China,  where  the  inhabitants  frequent 
the  sea  shore,  or  the  banks  of  large  rivers,  and  sub- 
sist in  a  great  measure  upon  fish,  the  population  is 
described  to  be  excessive.  This  peculiarity  arises,  not 
probably  from  any  civil  advantages,  any  care  or  pol- 
icy, any  particular  constitution  or  superior  wisdom  of 
government  j  but  simply  from  .hence,  that  the  species 
*cf  food  to^vhich  custom  hath  reconciled  the  desires 
and  inclinations  of  the  inhabitants,  .is  that  which,,*)/ 
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3U  others,  is  procured  m  the  greatest  abun&Mies,  -Witft 
the  most  ease,  and  stands  in  need  of  the  least  prepa* 
jation.  The  natives  of  Indostan  being  confined,, by 
die  laws  of  their  religion,  to  the  use  of  vegetable  food* 
and  requiring  little  except  rice,  which .  the  country 
produces  in  plentiful  crops ;  and  food,  in  warm  cli- 
mates,  composing  the  only  want  of  life  j  these  coun- 
tries are  populous,  under  all  the  injuries  of  a  despotic, 
*4Xid  the  agitations  of  an  unsettled  government. .  If 
any  revolution,  or  what  would  be  called  perhaps  re- 
finement of  manners,  should  generate  in  these  people 
a  taste  for  the  flesh  of  animals,  similar  to  what  pre-r 
vails  amongst  the  Arabian  hordes ;  should  introduce 
flocks  and  herds  into  grounds  which  are  now  cover- 
ed with  corn;  should  -teach  them  tp  account  a  cer«t 
tain,  portion  of  this  species  of  food  amongst  the  neces- 
saries of  life  j  the  population,  from  this  single  change* 
would  suffer  in  a  few  years  a  great  diminution  :  and 
this  diminution  would  follow.,  in  spite  of  every  effort 
of  the  laws,  pr  even  of  any  improvement  that  might 
take  place  in  their  civil  condition.  In  Ireland,  the 
simplicity  of  living  alpne  maintains  a  considerable  dq? 

Sree  of  population,  under  great  defects  of  police,  in- 
ustry,  and  commerce. 

Under  this  head,  and  from  a  view  of  these  consid* 
erations,  may  be  understood  the  true  evil  and  proper 
danger  of  luxury.  Luxury,  as  it  supplies  employment 
and  promotes  industry,  assists  population.  But  then* 
there  is  another  consequence  attending  it,  which  coun*. 
teracts,  and  often  overbalances  these  advantages* 
When,  by  introducing  more  superfluities  into  gene- 
ral reception,  luxury  has  rendered  the  usual  accom- 
modations of  life  more  expensive,  artificial,  and  elab- 
orate, the  difficulty  of  maintaining  a  family,  conform^, 
ably  with  the  established  mode  of  living,  become* 
greater,  and  what  each  man  has  to  spare  from  his* 
personal  consumption  proportionably  less  :  the  effect 
of  which  is,  that  marriages  grow  less  frequent,  agree- 
ably to  the  maxim  above  laid  down,  and  which  must 
he  remembered  as  the  foundation  of  all  our  reason- 
ing upon  the  subject,  .that  men  will  not  maryjo  sink 
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tt^^l^dr'condfdonitt  society,  or  ta  forego  those 
indilg^ixces,  which  their  dwA  habits,  or  what  they 

.  ^erveanioii«£  then*  dquab,  have  rendered  necessarj^ 
to  their  satisfaction.  This  principle  is  applicable  ttt 
fcvery  article  of  tliet.'attd  dxfess,  to  houses,  furnhurei 
attendance ;  and  this  effect  rfiil  be  felt  in  every  clasd 
tf  the  community.  *  For  instance,  the*  custom'  tff 
wearkig^frtfcttri-doth  arid  fine  Hnen  ,  repays  the  shep* 
feend  and  Six -grower,  feeds  the  manufacturer,  en? 
riches  the  merchant,  |yives  nbt  only  support  but  ex-; 
ttteoce  bo  muhitudes  of  families  :  hitherto,  therefore; 

tthe.effeqtsate  beneficial ;  and  were  these  the  only  ef- 
fects, such,  elegancies,  or,  if  you  please  to  call  them  so^ 
such  luxuries,  could  not  be  too  universal.  But  heref 
foUows  the  mischief :  when  once  fashion  hath  annex- 
ed the  use  of  these  articles  of  dress  to  any  certain' 
qlass,  die  middling  ranks,  ferf  example,  of  the  com-" 
rnim&y,  each  individual  bf  that  tank*  finds  them  to, 
he  necessaries  of  life;  that  is,  finds  himself  obliged  to' 
cbnfcply  with  -the  example  of  his  equals,  and  to  main'' 
&ifc  that  appearance  which  the  custom  of  society  re-' 
quires.  This  obligation  creates  such  a  demand  upon' 
ins  incofri*,  and  withal  adds  so  much  to  the  cost  an$ 
burthen  x>f  a  family,  as  to  put  it  out  of  his  power  to 
marry,  with  the  prospect  of  continuing  his  habits,  or 
of  mafataifting  his  place  and  situation  in  the  world/ 
We  see,  in  this  description,  the  cause  which'  induces 
men  to  waste  their  Eves  in  a  barren1  celibacy ;  and 
thid  capse,  which  impairs  the  very  source  of  popula- 
tion, is  justly  placed  to  the  account  of  luxury. 

It  appears,  then,  that  luxury,  considered  with  a 
view  yto  population,  acts  by  two  opposite  effects  j  and 
it  seems  probable  that  there  exists  a  point  in  the  scale, 
to  which  luxury  may  ascend,  orto  which  the  wants 
<tf  mankind  may  be  multiplied  with  advantage  to 
the  community,  and  beyond'  which  the  prejudicial 
consequences  begin  to  preponderate.  The  determina- 
tion of  this  point,  though  it  assume  the  form  of  an 
arithmetical  "problem,  depends  upon  circumstances 
too  numerous,  intricate,  aikl  undefined,  to  admit  of 
a  precise  solution. "  However,  from- what  hat  bcjau 
I  i  i 
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observed  concerning  die  tendency  of  luxury  tor  di- 
minish marriages,  in  which  tendency  the  evil  of » it 
resides,  the  following  general  conclusions  may  be 
established. 

1st.  That,  of  different  kinds  of  luxury,  those  ar* 
the  most  innocent,  which  afford  employment  to  th# 
greatest  number  of  artists,  and  manufacturers  j  or 
those,  in  oth^r  words,  in  which  the  price  of  the  work 
beers  .the  greatest  proportion  tp  that  of  the  caw  ma- 
terial. Thus,  luxury  in  dress  or  furniture  is  univer- 
sally preferable  to  luxury  in,  eating,  because, the  arti- 
cles,which  constitute  the  one,  are  more  the.  produc- 
tion of  human  art. and  industry,  than  thtse  which  sup* 
ply  the  other..  .    .'   - 

. .  Udly,  That  it  is  the  d$wim>  rather  than  the  de* 
grre  of  luxury,  which  is  to  be  dreaded  a*  a  .  national 
evil.  The  mischief  of  luxury  consists^aa  we  have 
seen,,  in  .the  obstruction  which-  it  forms  to.  marriage* 
Now,  it. is  only  a  small  part  of  the  people  that  Sib 
higher  ranks  in  any  country  compose ;  for  which 
reason,  the  facility  or, the  difficulty,  of  supporting  tie 
expense,  of  their  station*  and,  the  consequent  increase 
or  diminutita  oLma^rriages.  among  tbm>  will-  inflar 
a^e  the. sute,. of  population  but  little*.  .So  long  as 
the  prevalency  of  luxury  is  confined  to » a  few  of  ele- 
vated rank,  much  of  the  benefit  is  felt,  and  little  of 
the  inconvehiency.  But  when  the?  imitation  of  the 
same  manners, desceadsy  as. it  always  will  do,  into  the 
mas*  of  the  people;  when  it  advances  the  x^qmsitas 
gf  living  beyond  what  it  adds  to  men V  abilities  to 
purchase  them,  then, it  is  that  luxury  .checks  the  for- 
mation of  families^  in  a  degree  that  ought  to  alarm 

tjie  public  fears.  ..',.:.., 

;  Sdly.  That- tie  condition  most  favourable  to  pop- 
ulation is  that  of  a  laborious,  frugal  people,  nriniatcr- 
ibg  to  the  demands  of  an  opulent*  luxurious,  nation? ; 
because  this. situation,  whilst  it  leaves  than  every 
advantage  .of  luxury,  exempts  them  from  the  evils  . 
which,  naturally  accompany  its  ^dmissigft  into  any 
country.  :,A 

* 
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%-fJBi    Next  to  the  mode  of  living,  we  are  to  con- 
sider "  the  quantity  of  provision  suited  to  that  mode, 
tohioh'is  either  raised  in  the  country,  or  importedMri- 
to  it :"  for  this  is  the  order  in  which  we  assigned  the 
causes  of  population,  and  undertook  to  treat  of  them. 
Now,  if  We  measure  the  quantity  of  provision  by  the 
number  of  human  bodies  it  will  support  in  due  health 
and  vigour,  this  quantity;  the  extent  and   quality  of 
f  he  soil  froiri  toh'ich  if  is  raised  being  given,  will  de-  .. 
f>end  greatlyupon'the  kind.     Fbr  Instance,  a  piece  of  / 
ground  capable  of  supplying  animal  food  sufficient' 
for  the  subsisfehCe  6f  terf  persons,  would  sustain,  at" 
least,  the  double  of  th&t  number  with  grain,  roots, 
and  milk.     The  first  resource  of  savage  life  is  in  thi 
flesh  of  wild  animal* :  hence  the  numbers  amongst* 
savage  nations,  compared  with  the  tract  of 'cdunfty 
which  they  occupy,  are  Universally  small  ;   because 
this  species  of'  provision  is,  df  aH  others,  supplied  in 
the  slenderest  proportion.     The  next  step  was  the 
invention  of  pasturage,  or  the  rearing  of  flocks  and 
herds  of  tame  imimafe  :  this  alteration  added  to  thfc 
stock  of  provision  much,  <  But  the*  lait  and  principal 
improvement  was  tb  foftow  j  namely,  tillage,  or  the 
artificial  production  of  eorti,'  c&ulent  plants,  and 
roots.    This  discovery,  whilst  it :  changed  the  quality 
of  human  food,  augmented  the  quantity  in  a  vast 
proportion.    So  far  as  the  state  of  population  &  gov- 
erned and  limited  by  the  quantity  of  provision,  per- 
haps there  Is  no  single  cause  that  affects  it  so  powerful* 
*ly,  as  the  kind  ai}d  quality  of  food  which  chance  or 
usage  hath  introduced  into  a  country.     In  England, 
Notwithstanding  the  produce  of  the  soil  has  been^  of 
late,  considerably  increased,  by  the  inclosure  of  wastes, 
and  the  adoption,  in  many  places,  of  a  more  success- 
ful husbandry,  yet  we  do  not  observe  a  corresponding 
addition  to  the  number  of  inhabitants ;  the  Reason  of 
vrhich  appeirs  to  me  to  be  th£  more  general  con* 
sumption  of  animal  food  amongst  us.     Many   ranks 
df  people  whose  ordinary  diet  was,  in  the  last  centu- 
ry, prepared  almost  entirely  from  milk,  roots,  and 
vegetables,  now  require  emery  day  a  considerable  por* 
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tipn  of  the  flesh  of  animals.    Hence  a  gnat  p*f  of: 
the  richest  lands  of  the  country  we  conceited  $B£ 
pasturage.    Much  also  of  die  br**d-corm  which  wet* 
directly  to  the  nourishment  of  toman  bodfes,  awr? 
only  contributesjto  ft  by  fattening  the  feeh  of  sbeepF 
ahd  oxen.    The  mass  and  Vd!ume  of  provisions  a«£ 
hereby  diminished  ;  and  what  fe  gained  m  the  aM~ 
lioradon  of  the  soil,  is  lost  m  the  ^aadfty  of  the  pro- 
duce.   This  consideration  teaches  ii$/4iUtiU&gfcr  a*# 
an  object  of  national  cafe  and  4ncdurtg*jtfn&  to  unfr 
.  versafly  preferable  to  pasturage  ;  because  the  ki*d*f 
provision  which  it  yields  goes  much  farther  in  the  sus*  ' 
tentation.  of  human  life.    Ullage  is  alsa  recommend* 
ed  by  this  additional  advantage,  thtt  it  affords  em- 
ployment to  a  much  more  numerous  peasantry.    In* 
deed,  pasturage  seem  to  be  the  art  of  a  wtf&m,  either 
imperfectly  civilized,  as  are  many  of  tiie  tribes  which 
cohivate  it  in  the  internal  parts  of  '  A*ia  ;  or  of  a  na- 
tion, like  Spain,  declining  ftoitt  its  summit  by  lumi** 
ry  and  inactivity. 

The  kind  and  quality  of  provision,  together  with 
the  extent  and  capacity  *>f  the  soil  from  whidbt  it  » 
raised,  being  the  same  j  (he  quantity  procured  will 
principally'  depend  upon  two  circumstances,  the  <?M/t*f 
qf  the  occupier,  and  the  entouragtment  which  he  re- 
ceives.   The  greatest  misfortune  of  ra  country  is  an^ 
indigent  tenantry.    Whatever  be  the  native  advan^' 
tagesof  the  soil,  or  even  the  skill  and  industry  of  the* 
oecupier,  the  want  of  a  sufficient  capital  cpnfinesev*- 
ery  plan,  as  weU  as  cripples  and  weakens  tivery-  ope- 
ration of  husbandry.  This  evil  is  felt,  where  agricul- 
ture is  accounted  a  servile  or  mean  employment  ?  - 
where  ferms  are  extremely  subdivided,  and  badly  fia- 
nished  with  habitations' ;  where  leases  are  unknown, . 
or  are  of  short  or  precarious  duration.    With  respect 
to  the  encouragement  of  husbandry ;  in  this,  as  in  ev- 
ery other  employment,  thfc  true  reward  of  industry 
is  m  the  prke  and  sale  of  the  produce.    The  exclu- 
sive right  to  the  produce  is  the  only   incitement 
which  acts  constantly  and  universally  ;  the  only  spring 
which  keeps  human  labour  in  motion*    Ml  therefore 
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«feat  *k*)bmxm  de,  ie  4o  secure  this  right  totfae  oc* 
#Bl»erofthe:grcKiftd,thaj:i8>  to  constitute  such  a  sys^* 
'  ten*  of  tenure,  that  the  fuU  sad  entire  advantage  of. 
every  improvement  go  to  the  benefit  of  the  iraprat* 
er ;  thai  every  wan  work  for  himself  and  not  for 
Mother  j  and  thatoo  one  share  in  the  profit  wke 
does  net  assist  in  the  production.    By  the  ouupisr  I 
here  mean, not  soimieh. the  person  who  perform* : 
the  work,  as  Aim  who  procures  the  labour  and  direct* 
the  management :  and  I  consider  the  whole  profit*  a* 
rtoehmd  by  the  occupier,  when  the  oceurier  is  j>ette» 
fited  by  the  whole  value  of  wh*t  is  produced)  whiclr 
is  the  case  wkh^he  tenant  who  p&ys~a  fixed  rmt  tot* 
the  use  of  hud*  no  less  than  with  the  proprietor  whe^ 
holds  it  as his  own*    The  one  has  the  same  iaterettr 
ifk  the  produce,  and  in  -  the  advartagf  of  every  im* 
proveieent,  as  jthe  other-     Likewise  the  proprietor* 
though  he  grant  q\&  his  estate  to  farm,  may  be  coa*- 
eidered  a*  t*e*mpiff%  ij%  so  n^b  as  he  regulates  the 
occupation  by  the  choice,  superintendent,  and  en* 
couragement  of  his  tenants,  fey  *h&  disposition*  of  bis 
faads^   by  erecting  buildings,  providing  accommodar 
tions,  by  prescribing  conditions,  or  supplying  irepie*  : 
nsent*  and  materials  of  iroprovepiem  $  and  is  end-  r 
tied,  by  the  rele  of  public  expediency  above  mention* 
ed,  to  receive,  in  the  advance  of  hie  reet,  a  share  of 
the  benefit  which  arises  from  the  increased  produce  of 
his  estate.    The  violation  of:  this  fundamental  maxim 
of  agrarian  policy  constitutes  the  chief  objection  te 
the  holding  of  lands  by  the  state,  by  the  king,  by  com 
porate  bodies,  by  private  persons  in  right  of  their  of* 
fices  or  benefices.     The  incotiveniency  to  the  publid 
arises  not  so  much  from  the  unalienable  quality  of 
lands  thus  holden  in  perpetuity,  as  from  hence,  that 
proprietors  of  this  description    seldom    contribute 
much  either  of  attention  or  expense  to  the  cultiva- 
tion of  their  estates,  yet  claim,  by  the  rent,  a  share  in  •, 
the  profit  of'  every  improvement  that  is  made  upon 
them.    This  complaint  can  only  be  obviated  by  u  long 
leases  ataiwfixed  rent,"  which  convey  a  large  portion 
ofthe  interest  to  those  who.  attpatyy  conduct,  the  <uU~ 
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twation.  The  same  objection  is  applicable  *>  ttte 
holding  of  lands  by  foreign  proprietors,  and  far  son* 
degree* to  estates  of  loo:  great  extent  beifg  placed  fet 
the  same  hands.  •  "* 

-    III.    Beside  the  production  of  provision,  thene  rt* 
mains  to  be  considered  the  DisTRiBtjrnioN.—lt  is-M 
vain  that  provisions  ahoond  in<the  country,  tffllesr  1 
he  able  to  obtain  a  share  of  them*  -  This  reflected 
bekmga  to  every  individual*  ;  The/pbnty  .of^ovldwi 
produced*  the  quantity  of  the  public  fctocfe,  afibfdl 
subsistence  to  iftdividaate^  and  encouragement  to  Ihe 
formation  of  families,  only  uupfropqrtian  as  it  is  dh- 
trJbutedf  that  h*;in  proportion  as 'these  individuals  are 
allowed  to  draw  from  it-a  supply  of  their  own  wants* 
TixeJ/j/r^z^/wi,. therefore,-  becomes  o*  «q«ai  conse- 
quence to  ^population  with  the  production.     Now; 
there  is  but  one  principle  of  distribution  that  can 
sver  become  universal,  namely,  the  principle  of <c  ex- 
change ;"  or,  in  other  words,  that  every  man  have 
something  to    give  in  return  for  what  he  wants. 
Bounty,  however  it  may  come  in   aid  of  another 
principle,  however  it   may  occasionally  qualify  the 
rigour,  or  supply  the  imperfection  of  an  established- 
rule  of  distribution,  can  never  itself  become  that  rule 
or  principle  ;  because,  men  will  not  work  to  give  the 
produce  of  their  labour  away.     Moreover,  the  only 
equivalents  that  can  be  offered  in  exchange  for  pro- 
vision, are  power  and  labour.    All  property  is  powter. 
What  we  call  property  in  land  is  the  power  to  use 
it,  and  to  exclude  others. from  the  use.     Money  is 
the  representative  of  power  *  because  it  is  converti- 
ble into  power  :  the  value  of  it  consists  inks  faculty 
of  procuring  power  over  things  and  .persons.  •  But 
power  which  results  from  civil  conventions,  said  of 
this  kind  is  wjiat  we  call  a  man's  fortune  ofr  estate, 
is  necessarily  confined  to  a  few,   and  is  withal  soon 
exhausted  •  whereas  the  capacity  of  labour  is  e very- 
man's  natural  possession,; and  composes  a  cotistattt^rid 
renewing  fund.     The  hire,  therefore,  or  produce  of 
personal- industry^  is   that  which  the  bilUauof  wery 
cOfQKVjnitjr.must  bring  to  market,  in  exchange  for 
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the  -mean*  of  subsistence ;  ia  ottarr  words,  empfoyi 
9*ent  must,  ia,e¥tary  country,:  be  the  medium  of- dis* 
tabu&n*  aad  the  source  of  supply  to  individuals. 
But  when  we  consider  the  production  and  distribution 
of-  provision,  as  distinct  from,  aad  independent  of. 
f*ch  other;  when,  supposing  the. same  quantity  t* 
^e^roduc^wet  enquire  in  r what  way,  or  accorimg 
\p.mitot  rule,  it  may  be  Attributed,  we*  are  led  to  a: 
groception  of  tfcd<  subject  not  at  all  agreeable  totnkth 
tftd  iwUty  5  for*an:trutb  a&4  »«alj*y*  thoagh  proviso  ^ 
ictfl  ia*6t',be  produced:  heforeit  be  distributed,  yet 
the  production  depends,:  in  a  great  measure,  upon  tbfc 
distribuiicm.  The  quantity  o£  provision  raised  out  of: 
&g  gfouftd,  so  far  fcs  the  raising  of  it  requires-bumaa. 
art  ,wr  labour,  will,  evidently  be  regulated  by  the  de-- 
9&od  ;  thetebraaad,*©*,  in  other  ^ord*,  (he-  prker 
ao4  sab,  bdtt£4itflfc>which  alqne  rewards  the  care,  or 
gygtesithedtfagrooe:  of  the,  husbandman*  Bet  the 
ssJe  of  ^oYiskin^ielidsviipcm  th*  number,  nar  of 
tbose.who  want,  but  of  those  who  have  something  to 
Qffisr  in  returaibr  what  they  want.;  not  of  those  who 
yould ,  CQn*uwev  but  x>f  those « who  eaivbuy  )  that  is* 
itpeB'  the  number  serf  those.,  who-  <  have  the  fruits  of 
apme  other  hiad  of  industry  *o  >  tender  in  exchange 
for  whit  they  stand  in  need 'of  from  the  production 

We  see,  thetsefiaore,  the  connexion  between  papula* 
tion  *ad  c^^wfl^.  Employment  affects  population 
<$.  direct^  asnt  affords  .the  only  medium  of  distri- 
bution by  which  individuals  can  obtain  from  the 
common  stock  a  supply  for  the  wants  of  their  ftrai- 
I\&;i  it  affects r  population  "indirectly,"  as  rt  aug- 
ments the  stock  itself  of  provision,  in  the  only  way 
by  which  the .  production,  of  it  can  be  effectually  en- 
<3> waged,  by;  furnishing  purchasers.  No  man  can- 
p^r^ha$e^ without  an  equivalent ;  and  that  equivalent,. 
by  the  generality  of  the  people,  must  in  every  country* 
be  derived  from  employment* 

And  upon  this,  basts  is  founded  the  public  benefit* 
of  //wfe,  that  i$  to  say,  its  subserviency  to  population,  t 
iimrhicb.jta,  only  real  utility  coasts.    Ofthayg.- 


/ 


totfy,  and  o£  thM*  arts;  ft  biamhaa  gfejwrihl 
which  are  erapioyod  hi  th&f^vctkm^  coBwyaoo^ 
a*&  propagation  of  aay  printipai  apeck*  otbmmm 
.feed,  as  of  the  bminas*  at  th»  faushMdhaaa,  drift 
butcher*  bakor,  brewe*,  comHttertfamv&c*  w*  a#* 
J»owUdgetbM*ece«iity:  lifcejqjseof  those  mamfe* 
DBMS  which  fcrtihh.  ot  with  wwm  dotbtqg,  eo*NM 
<flteat  haboattoas*  cUmestre  utensils*  a*  of  the  mn^ 
tay*or,  amitiv  carpenter,  Sic  weperceke^iii  cHmtWMfc 
fc»Mi*r *  Uke  ouiijs*  amio^jfcaiidflatiet  fto»  da* 
am)  the  condad*iu>tt*tepap*fcitiku>%^ 4h*i»-r«» 
String  kaman  Mia  taora  tied&yy*i§Qiuti*,  ind  cad* 
Arabia.    But*  **  one  half  <£ifc*  occupations wbfefc 
«*u»p<*te*ha  trade  of  Ear ope*  iatt  within  ekhti  *£ 
these  description**    Fcrfiap^wtotJHadsofc.themam^ 
torturer*  to  Eti^kin*  «r^s  attipkfy^d  wpea  snrticUa  ** 
confessed  lu*nry  4  ornament,  or  apteodpr:.  in4be**» 
parfiuous  embattldttasat  of  «ctae4Kticles -which  are 
tteefet  In  *ei*  kind,  or  upon  otfe*r*whiah .  tejve  a* 
odnceivabfeuee  d*  val*e*ba«  whttisifbanAedittca^ 
priee  **  ftfshidu.    What  cga  b*  lees  tukxaaary,  or  less 
^ofctttted  *Wh  the  eustencatioft  o£  human  life,  4ka* 
the  wh&te  produce  of  the  silk,  ttfcevawi^date  «tiM|i 
factory  I  Yet  ^tjfcutotwk*  Mbour  fat  tfcadifcrtttt 
branches  of  th&*  ares 1  What  can-  ba&apgtaed:  mcft* 
capricious  than  the  fondness  for  tobacco  add-  snaff  £ 
Yet  hdw  flaany  various  oecupat*»sy  and  how  many 
thoas&fide  in  each,  are  tet  at  work-in  adimnisttriflg 
to  this  frhrdtous  gitatifieatio»  i  •  Gooaerasug  tntdM*  of 
this  kind,  (and  this  kind  eompvehdub  mote  thas 
half  of  the  trades  that  art  exercised)  it  may  fairly  fee 
as&ed/"  How,  since  they  add  nothing  to  ihe;6S0Gk<dr 
protfiaion*  do  they-  tend  to  uioreaee  tbetuxoberofafci 
people  ?"  We  are  taught  to  sally  of  trade*  ^  that  h 
maintains  multitudes  ;"  but  by  wbaMn&aiw  4»6*ir 
maintain  theih,  when  it  produces  nothing  oipon -which 
the  support  of  human  life  depends  ?—Jn  hk&snasnev 
with  respect  to  foreign  commerce  ;  of.  that -merchant 
tKze  which  brings  the  necessaries  of  iife  into  a  coon* 
try,  which  imports,  for  example,  corn,  or.  cattle,  op 
cloth*  or  &d,  we-allow-the  tei«ioflcyt to  ^vance-pop* 


JlhripiV  twaug^k  increases  the  stock  ef  provision  by 
jrhich,  Unpeople  are.  subsisted*    But  this  effect  of 
jfo**ign  coqpperoe  is.  so.  little  seen  in  our  own  couateyf 
£hat>  kheli^ve,  it,  way  be  ^ffinnad  o£  Great .  Britain 
/what  Bishop  Berkley*  said  of  a,  neighbouring,  island 
4fctt>  if  it  were  encompassed  with  a  wall  of  bras*,  fifjy 
<£pWts.  ^ugJb»  the  oonotry  might  maintain,  the  -can* 
jmaaber  of  inhabitants  that  find  subsistence  in  it-at 
4^r-€^qaj;.anfi.that, qvery  nec&sery,  and  even  every 
real  cpmfort  and.  accommodation  of  human  life  might 
be- supplied  in  as . great  a^jmdance  as  they  now  ar** 
Here,  tbnrefone^  a*,  before,  we  may  fairly  ask,  by  whftt 
jpp^ratiqa  it  is>  that  jareign  consuncrct,  •  which  brings 
iota  the  country  i*a  more  article  of  huu*an  subsistence 
promotes  the  ipi^dflioatiop  of  human  life  I      .     .    V 
;.   Thq  anfl\a?e*  of  dais  inquiry,  will  be.  contained  fe 
jthe  discussioa  of  another, ;  vig»  ...... 

1  Since ,  the.  soil  will  maintain  mfay,  «ao*e  thaft  jt\  cap 
employ,  what  qwst>bB>  done,  supposing  the  countiy 
jto  be  full,: with  .the  .remainder  of  the  inhabitants? 
They  who,  by  the  rules  of  partition,  (apd  some.  such, 
ipju^t.be  established;  in. every  country)  are  entitled  t» 
the  land  v  and  they,,  sv  ho,  by  their  labour  upon  the 
Soil  .acquire  a  right  in  its.  produce,  will  nat  part  with 
Jtheir  property  for  nothing ;  or  i»thqr,  they  will  no 
longer  raise  from  the  soil  what  they  cap  neither  use 
themselves*  nor.  exchange  for,  what  they  want*  Or 
lastly* df  thdse  were  willing  to  distribute  what  they 
could  spare  of  the  provision  which  the  ground  yield- 
cri,. to  others  who  had  no  share  or  concern  in  the 
property  or  cultivation  of  it,  yet  spll  the  most  enor- 
mous mischiefs  would  ensue  from  great  numbers  re*, 
maining  unemployed.  The  idleness  of  one  half  o£ 
the  community  would  overwhelm  the  whole  with 
confusion  and  disorder*  One  only  way  presents  it* 
self  of  removing  the  difficulty  which  this  question 
states,  and  which  is.  simply  this;  that  they,  whose 
work  is  not  wanted,  nor  can  be  employed  in  the 
raising  of  provision  out  of  the  ground,  convert  their 
hands  and. ingenuity  to  the  fabrication  of  articles 
which  may  gratify  and  requite,  thoge  who  are  so  em* 
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ployed,  or  who,  by  the  diviSk»^  tends  in  the  ioftttfr 
try,  are  emitted  to  the  exclusive  possession  of  demih 
parts  of  them.  By  this  contrivance  aH  thifcgfc  pro*, 
ceed  well.  Hie  Occupier  of  the.  ground  *  raise?  frbA 
it  the  utmost  that  he  can  T>roeurfc,  beoatite  he  is  r&- 
£aid  for  what  he  tan  spare  by  something  else  tofeieh 
tie  wants;  or  with  which  he  is  pleatedd  :  die  artist  Gfr 
manufacturer,  thotigh  he  have  neither  any  property 
in  the  soil,  nor  any  cottcerti  ift  its  cultivation,  is  reg* 
ularly  supplied  with  the  product,  because  he  gitteS,  m 
exchange  for  what  he  statods  in  need  of,  something 
upon  which  the  receiver  places  an  equal  value:  and 
*he  community  is  kept  quiet,  while' both <8ides  tots  «*• 
gaged  in  their  respective  occupations. 

it  appears,  then,  that  the  business  of  ohe  half  of 
taankind  is,  to  set  th*  other  half  at  work ;  that  isf 
to  provide  articles  which, :  by  tempting  the  desire*, 
fcnay  stimulate  the  ifcdustfy,  and  tall  forth  the  ac- 
tivity of  those,  upon  the  exertion  df  whose  indu*. 
try,  and  the  application  of  irhose  faculties,  thfe  pro- 
Auction  of  human  provision  depends,  A  c&rtaih 
portion  otily  of  human  labour  is,  of  can  be  pr** 
ttvctive  ;  the  rest  is  imtru7nenlat***ho\bi  equally  neces- 
sary, though  the  One  have  no  other  object  than  to  eat* 
dee  the  other.  It  appears  -  also,  that  it  stgnifnfe 
'nothing  as  to  the  mam  purpo&fc  of  trade,  ho* 
superfluous  the  articles  which  it  furnishes  are;  wheth- 
er the  want  of  them  be  real  or  imaginary  ;  wheth- 
er it  be  founded  iti  feature  or  in  opinion,  in  fashion, 
habit,  or  emulation  *,  it  is  enough  that  they  be  actu- 
ally desired  and  sought  after.  Flourishing  cities 
are  raised  and  supported  by  trading  in  tobacco  :  pop* 
ulous  towns  subsist  by  the  manufactory  of  ribbon*. 
A  watch  may  be  a  very  unnecessary  appendage  to 
the  dress  of  a  peasant ;  yet  if  the  peasant  Svift  tiH  the 
ground  in  order  to  obtain  a  watch,  the  trufc  desigft 
of  trade  is  answered  :  and  the  watch-maker*  while 
he  polishes  the  case,  or  files  the  wheels  of  his  ma- 
chine, is  contributing  to  the  production  of  corn  as 
effectually,  though  not  so  directly,  as  if  he  handled 
the  spade,  w  held  »he  plough.     The  use  x£  tobacc* 


^^%<^me0tteft^  already,  aotoaly  asa^acknowlt 
<¥dgod  supe*£iiityt<but  as  affordipg  a  remarkable  e*-. 
antptaof  the  caprice  pf  human  appetite ;  yet,  if  tiu| 
^hermanwHl  pAy  h«  nets,  or  the  mariner  fetch  ric# 
fro**  foreig*  countries,  ia  order  to  procure  tp  himself 
this  iatfaJgeace,  the  i^ark^e*  is  supplied  with  tw» 
imp<m*l>tarticW<if  pr^yirfotit  by  the  instrumentality 
of  a  merahradi^  whishhas  no  other  apparent  us* 
itfrgn  the  !gralifieatio»  pf  a  vitiated*  pakte. 

But  it  may  come  to  pass  thar  tlie  husbandman* 

}afed*dw&ef9  or  whp<^r-h£:  be  that  k  entitled  to   tbt 

produce  of  the  sofa  vilbxiQ  longer  exchange  it  fpr 

jVhu«  tte  mapufectwer  h^fl  tool**    He  is  already     / 

supplied  to  the  eactefttof  his  desires.    For  instapc^     ) 

rlje  wants  no  more  cloth ;  he  will  bo  lender  there-  \J- 

fore  give  the  WGferaittroim*  in  »ettoavl6rth?f>roAicei  *£ 

.idglooipif  buthe  wo^  i^a<^  giteit  for  tea,  or 

fc*r  Mfirte^     Wbe»  the  wwvw  fiadsthia  to  be  the  casss 

iierbas  nothing  todo  bufrto  send  bir  cloth  abroad  in 

^change  for  ttM)^  -for  wine,  which  he  may  barter 

•for  that  provision  which  the  offered  his  cloth  wiling 

linger  procure*    The  circubtion  is  thus  reyived  ; 

a&d  the  benefit  ,o£  the  discovery  is,  that,  whereas  the. 

number  of  weaver  who  could  find  subsistence  from 

their  employment,  was  before  H&fted  by  the  001*. 

<*umptiaa  of  cloth  in  the  country*  that  number  is  now 

augmented*  in  proportion  to  the  demand  for  tea  and 

for  wine*    This  is  the  principle  qf \  foreign  commerce 

In  the  magnitude  and  complexity  o&  the  machine, 

the  principle  of  morion  is  sometime*  Jkist.  or  unob* 

served ;  but  it  is  always  simple  and*  tfee  same,  to 

jph&terar  extent  it  m*y  be  diver8i|i«d  wd  enlarged 

in  its  operation. 

The,  effect  of  trade  upon  agriculture,  the  process  of  - 
which  we  haire  been  endeavouring  to  describe,  is  visk 
hte  ia  the  neighbourhood  of  trading  towns,  and  i* 
those  districts  which  drry  on  a  communication  with* 
the  markets  of  trading  towns.  The  husbandmen  am 
busy  and  akilful :  the  peasantry  laborious  ;  the  land 
H  managed  to  the  best  advantage ;  and  double  the 
•j%tiaMijyflfcoropr  herbage  (article*  which  are  ultt» 
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mately  corfverted  into  human  provision)  rak&fvom 
if,  of  what  the  same  soil  yields  in  remoter  and  morer 
fteglected  parts  of  the  country*  Wherevfer  a  thri- 
ving manufactory  finds  means  to -establish  itself,  *» 
ftewvegetatioh springs  up  around  it*-  I  beHevefc  is 
ffue  that  agriculture  never  Arrives  at '  afty  considera- 
ble, much  less  at  its  highest  degree  of  perfection; 
#here  it  is  not  connected  with  trader  that  is,  where* 
the  demand  for  the  prbduce  is  not  Increased •  by  the 
consumption  of  trading  cities.    :  ■     • 

•  Let  it  be  refnembered  then j  that  agriculture  is  the 
immediate  source  of  humali  provision ;  that  trade 
dbnduces  to  the  production  of  provision  only  as  it 
promotes  agriculture ;  that  the  whole  system  of  com* 
rherce,  vast  and  various  as  it  is,  hath  no  other  public: 
#n  por  tance  than  its  subserviency  -to  this  end. 
v'We  return  to  the  proposition  we  iaid  down>  u  that, 
^nployment  universally  promotes  population."  From- 
this  proposition  it  follows;  that  the  comparative  util- 
ity of  different  branches  of  national  commerce'  i* 
measured  1Vy  the -number  which  e&cfo  branch  employs* 
Upon  which"  principle  a  scale  may  easily  bfe  construct* 
#d,  which  shall  assign  to  the  several  kinds  and  divi* 
<5ons  of  foreign  trade  their  respective  degrees  of  pub** 
lit  importance.  In  this  scale  ib&jtrst  place  belongs 
to  the  exchange  of  wrought  goods  for  raw  materials, 
rs  of  broad- cl6th  '  for  raw  silk  ;  cutlery  for  wool  ;: 
docks  or  watches  for  iron,  flax,  or  furs  ;  because  this 
traffic  provides  a  market  for  the  labour  that  has  al- 
ready been  expended,  at  the  Same 'time  that  it  sup- 
plies material  for  new  industry,  Population  always 
nourishes  -wKete  this  species  of  commerce  obtains  to 
any  considerable  degree.  It  is  the  cause  of  employ- 
mentor  the  certain  indi&tidfi;1  As  it  takes  off  the- 
manufactures  of  the  country,  it  promotes  employ*. 
#>ent ;'  as  it  brings  in  raw  materials,  it  supposes  the- 
Existence  of  manufactories  in  the  country,  and  a  de- 
mand for  the  article  when  manufactured.— ~The^  see* 
hnd  place  is  due  to  that  commerce,  which  barters  one 
Upecies  of -wrought  goods  for- another,  as  stuffs  for 
Culicties,  fust&ns  for  catribrigs,  leather  for  paperx  or 
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^wougSt  goods  4b*  articles  which  require  no  farther 
preparation,  as  for  wine,  oil,  tea,  sugar,  &c.  This 
also  assists  employment ;  because,  when  the  country  it 
stocked  with  one  kind  of  manufacture,  it  renews  th* 
demand  by  converting  it  into  another :  but  it  is  in- 
ferior to  the  former,  as.  it  promotes  this  end  by  one 
•ideonly-  of  the  bargain-— by  what  it  carries  out.— & 
ZFheiost;  the  hiwest,  and  most  disadvantageous  specie* 
©f  comfaierce,  is  the  exportation  of  raw  materials  ia 
return  for  wrought  goods :  as  when  wool  is  sent 
abroad  to  purchase  'veivtts ;  hides  or  peltry  to  pro* 
ctire  shoes*,  hats,  or  linen  cloth*  This  trade  is  ua- 
favourable  to  population,  becatlse  it  leaves  no  roon> 
or  demand- for  employment,  either  in  what  it  take* 
out  of  the  country,  or  in  what  it  brings  into  it.  It* 
operation-' on  both  sides  is  noxious*  By  its  export* 
it  diminishes  the  very  subject  upon  which  the  indus- 
try  of  the-  inhabitants'  ought  to  be  exercised  ;  by  it* 
im'portsklessens  the  encouragement  of  that industry^ 
in  the  same  proportion  that  it  supplies  the  consump* 
tion  of  the  country  with  the  produce  of  foreign  la- 
bour. Of  different  branches  of  manufactory ',  those  are, 
in  their  nature,  the  most  beneficial,  in  which  the 
price  of  the  wrought  articfa  exceeds  in  the  highest 
proportion  that  of  the  raw  material :.  for  this  ex- 
cess measures  the  quantity  of  employment,  or,  in  oth- 
er words,  die  number  of  manufacturers  which  each 
branch  sustains.  The  produce  of  the  ground  is  never 
the  most  advantageous  article  of  foreign  commerce, 
Under  a  perfect  state  of  public  economy,  the  soil  of 
the  country  should  be  applied  solely  to  the  raising  of 
provision  for  the  inhabitants,  and  its  trade  be  supplied- 
by  their  industry.  A  nation  will  never  reach  its 
proper  extent  of  population,  so  long  as  its  principal 
commerce*  consists  in  the  exportation  of  corn  or  cat* 
tie,  or  even  of  wine,  oil,  tobacco,  madder,  indigo* 
timber  ;  because  these  last  articles  take  up  that  cur* 
face  which  ought  to  be  covered  with  the  materials 
of  human  subsistence. 

It  must  be  here  however  noticed,  that  we  have  all 
riong  considered  the  inhabitants  of  a  country  aft. 
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jpaiatapned  by  the  pro<foca  pf  tt^e  coiuttrf,;  m&  th* 
jrh^t  we  have  said  is  applicable  with  strictness  to  thie 
{imposition  alone*,  The  reasoning,  nevertheless,  maj 
fasily.be  adapted  to  a  different  case }  for  whtp  pro 
vision  is  not  produced,  but  imported,  what  h?9  fceea  a£- 
finned  concerning  provision,  will  be,  in  a  great  raeaa- 
,  ure,  true  of  lliat  article,  whether- it  be  n*pney, frcoduafc 
pr  labour,  which  is  exchanged  for  provision  Th*^ 
srhen  the  Butch  rgise  madder,  a$d  exchange  it  for 
£orn  j  or  when  dispeople  of  America  plaqt  tohwccb 
jtnd  $$nd  it  to  Europe  for  clpth  j  the  cultivation  <J? 
madder  and  tobacco  becomes  as  ne$e$sary  to  the  subp 
aistence  of  the  inhabitants,. and  by  consequence  w£llaft 
leqt  th$  state, of  population  in. th^e  countries  i^wwsbr 
ily,  a?  the  actual  production  of  food,  or  the  maim* 
factory  of  raiment.  In  lik>e  ina»i\er,  whence  $aw# 
inhabitants  of  Holland  earn  money  by  the  carriage  of 
the. produce  of  one  country  to  another,  a?d  with  .tfof 
exoney  purchase  the  provision  from  ahrcftd  wJ^ptj 
tfieir  own  land  is  not  extensive  enough  to  supply*  ttft 
increase  or  decline  of  this  carrying  trade  w$  )n$Ur 
cn<;e  the  lumbers. of  the  people  po  less  thfp  sbpUar 
changes  would  dp  in  the  cultivatipn  of  the  soil. 

The  few  principles  already  established  wiil  enable 
vp  to  describe  the  effects,  upon  popqlatio?  which  may 
t>e  expected  fr^xn  the  following  important  artijcles  of 
national  conduct  and  economy. 
.  L  Emigration.  Emigration  may  be  either  the 
overflowing  .of  3  powtry,  or  the  desertion*  As  thf 
•increase  of  the  species  i6  indefinite ;  and  the  niwbefr 
pf  inhabitants,  which  any  given  tract  of  surface  cam 
support,  finite  j  it  is  evident  that  great  numbers  may 
$>?  constantly  leaving  a  country,  and  yet  tjifc  country 
premain.  constantly  full.  Or  whatever  be  the  cause 
>phich  invincibly  limits  the  population  of  a  country* 
when  the  number  of  the  people  has  arrived  ^  th# 
]i:nit,  the  progress, of  generation,  beside  pontinuiag 
$hc  succession,  will  supply  multitudes  for  foreign  emj* 
gration.  In  these  two  cases  emigration  neither  indfc 
pate*  any  political  decay,  nor  in  truth  diminishes  (the 
pur&ber  of  the  peopls  j  nor  ought  to   be  p^hibift^ 
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But  emigrants  may  relihquifeh  their 
ceSBti-y  from  a  sense  cf  insecurity,  -oppression,  an* 
neyonife,  and  incanveniency.  Neither,  again,  here  m 
k  tiBiig* arion  which  waiter  the  people,  but  the  evil* 
lhaft  octagon  it.  It  would  be  in  vain,  if  it  were  prao 
•cable,  to  confine  the  inhabitants  at  home;  for  thfe 
fune  cause*  which  drive  them  out  of  the  country, 
WMid  pfeVent  their  multiplication  if  they  remained 
in  it*  Ldfltly,  men  may  be  tempted  to  change  their 
situation  by  the  allurement  of  a  better  climate,  of  a 
snore  refined  or  luxurious  maimer  of  living  $  by  tftft 
prospect  of  wealth  $  or,  sometimes,  by  the  mere  nom- 
inal advantage  of  higher  wages  and  prices*  This  das* 
rf  emigrants,  with  whom  alone  the  laws  can  inter* 
fere  with  effect,  will  never,  i  think,  be  numerous. 
With  the  generality  of  a  people,  the  attachment  of 
mankind  to  their  homes  and  country,  the  irksome* 
ires  of  seeking  new  habitations,  and  of  Hving  amongst 
#tralige»s,  Witl  <taf weighs  so  long  as  men  possess  the 
necessaries  &f  life  in  safety,  or  at  least  so  long  as  they 
can  obtain  a  provision  for  that  mode  of  subsistence, 
which  the  class  of  titfaetis  to  which  they  belting  are 
accustomed  to  enjoy,  all  the  inducements  that  the  ad- 
vantage* of  a  foreign  land  can  offer.  There  appear, 
therefore,  to  be  few  cases  hi  which  emigration  catt 
be  prohibited  with  advantage  to  the  state ;  it  appears 
also  that  emigration  is  "an  equivocal  symptom,  which 
Will  probably  accompany,  the  decline  of  the  political 
body,  but  which  may  likewise  attend  a  condition  of 
perfect  health  and  vigour. 

II.  Colonization-  The  only  view  under  which 
Our  subject  will  permit  us  to  consider  ionization,  is  in 
lis  tendency  to  augment  the  population  of  the  parent 
state*  Suppose  a  'fertile,  bat  empty  island,  to  lie 
Wkhkithe  reach  of  a  countrp,  in  which  arts  and 
manufactures  are  already  established ;  suppose  a  colo- 
ny sent  o*t  from  such  a  country  to  take  possession  of 
the  island,  and  to  live  there  under  the  protection  and 
authority  of  their  native  government?  the  new  set* 
der$  will  naturally  convert  their  labour  to  the  culti- 
vation 0f  the  vacant  soil,  and  with  the  produce  of 
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that  soli,  will  draw  a  supply,  of  manufactory  frp»| 
iheir  countrymen  at  home..  .Whilst  the  inhabitant* 
continue  few,  and  the  lands  cheap  and  fresh,, the  col* 
onists  will  find  it  easier  and  more  profitable  to  raise 
corn,  or  rear  cattle,  and  with  corn  and  .cattle*  to  pur- 
chase woollen  cloth,  for  instance,  or  linen,  than  toe 
f pin  or  -  weave  these  articles  for  themselves.  Tha 
mother  country,.meanwhile,  derives  from  this,  con* 
nexion  an  increase  both  of  provision  and  employment-, 
It  promotes  at  once  the  two  great  requisites,  upo^ 
which  the  facility  of  subsistence,  and*  by  consequence, 
the  state  of  population,  depend,  production  and  d'uiri* 
Sution9  and  this  in  a  manner  the  most  direct  and  bene?* 
ficial.  No  situation  can  be  imagined  more  favoura*. 
bltjf  to  population,  than  that  of  a  country  whick, 
works  up  goods  for  others,  whilst  these  others  are 
cultivating  new  tracts  of  land  for  them-  For  as* 
in  a  genial  climate,  and  from  a  fresh  soil,  the  labour; 
of  one  man  will  raise  provision  enongh  for  ten,  it  i* 
manifest  that,  where  all  are  employed  in  agriculture* 
much  the  greater  part  of  the  produce  wijl  be  spared 
from  the  consumption  ;  and  that  three  out  of  four# 
at  least,  of  those  who  are  maintained  by  it,  will  reside 
in  the  country,  which  receives  the  redundancy •• 
Wh  *n  the  new  country  does  not  remit  provision  tOi 
the  old  one,  the  advantage  is  less  ;  but  still  the  expor- 
tation of  wrought  goods,  by  whatever  return  they, 
are  paid  for,  advances  population  in  that  secpndary 
way,  in  which  those  trades  promote  it  that  are  not 
employed  in  the  production  of  provision*  Whatever 
prejudice,  therefore,  some  late  events  have  excited 
against  schemes  of  colonization,  the  system  itself  is 
founded  in  apparent  national  utility ;  •  and  what  i* 
more,  upon  principles  favourable  to  the  common  in* 
terest  of  human  nature :  for  it  does  not  appear  by- 
what  other  method  newly  discoyered  apd  unfre- 
quented countries  can  be  peopled,  or,  during  the  in-, 
fancy  of  th?ir  establishment,  be  protected  or  supplied** 
The  error  which  we  of  this  nation  at  present  lament* 
seems  to  have  consisted  not  so  much  in  the  original 
formation  of  colonies,  as  in  the  subsequent  manage* 
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dent  j  in  imposing  restrictions  too  rigorous,  or  iu 
fcntfniSng  them  too  long  ;  in  not  perceiving  the* 
point  of  time  when  the  irresistible  order  and  progress 
6f  human  affairs  demanded  a  change  of  laws  and* 
§ otiey,  .    .    -         -  * 

•   IU.     Money.     Where  money  abounds,  the  people* 
ire  generally  numerous  :  yet  gold  and  silver  neither' 
fted  nor  clothe  mankind  ;  nor  are  they  in  all  coun-4  • 
•tries  converted  into  provision  by  purchasing  the  ne-' 
cessaries  of  life  at  foreign  markets  ;   nor  do  they,  irf 
any  couhtry,  compose  those  articles  of  personal   or* 
domestic  ornament,  which  certain  orders  of  the  com- 
munity have  learnt  to  regard  as  necessaries  of  fife,  and1 
without  the:  means  of  procuring*  which  they  will   rio^ 
4nter  into  femrly  establishments— at  least  this  proper-* 
ly  of  the  precious  metals  obtains  m  a  very  small   de-*    , 
gree.     Tne  effect  of  money  upon  the  number  of  the* 
people,  though  visible  to  observation,  is  not  explained; 
without  some  difficulty.     To  understand  this  con- 
nexion properly,  we  must  return  to  the'propos?ti6n: 
With  which  we  concluded  our   reasoning  upon  the 
•ubject,  "  that  population  is  chiefly  promoted  by  em- 
ployment."   Now  of  employment   money  is  partly 
the  Indication,  and  partly  the  cause.     The  only  way 
tot  which  money  regularly  amd  spontaneously  flowi 
into  a  country,  is  in  return  for  the  goods  that  are  sent 
out  of  it,  or  the  work  that  is  performed  by  it ;   and 
•the  only  way  in  which  money  is  retained  in  a  country, 
fa  by  the  country  supplying,  in  a  great  measure,  its 
own    consumption  of  manufactures.    Consequently, 
the  quantity  of  money  found  in  a  country,   denotes* 
the  amount  of  labour  and   employment ;   but  still 
employment,  not  money,  is  the  cause  of  population  ;% 
tfie  accumulation  of  money  being  merely  a  collateral 
effect  of  the  same  cause,  or  a  drcumstance  which  ac- 
companies the  existence,  and  measures  the  operation' 
of  that  cause.     And  this  is  true  of  money  only  whilst 
it  is  acquired  hj  the  industry  of  the  inhabitants. J  The 
treasurer  which  belong  to  a  country  by  the  possession 
•f  mints,  or  by  the  exaction  of  tribute  from  foreign 
^♦pendencies,  afford  no  conclusion   concerning  the 
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state  of  population*  The  influx  from  these  source* 
may  be  immense,  and  yet  the  country  remain  poor 
and  ill  peopled  ;  of  which  we  see  an  egregious  exam- 
ple in  the  condition  of  Spain,  since  the  acquisition 
of  is  South  American  dctfftinioa** 

But,  secondly,  money  may  become  also  a  real  and 
an  operative  csuse  of  population,  by  acting  as.  a  stimu- 
lus to  industry,  and  by  facilitating  the  mean*  of  sub-:: 
sistence.  The  ease  of  subsistence,  and  the  encourage-^ 
ment  of  industry,  depend  neither  upon  the  price  o| 
labour,  nor  upon  the  price  of  provision,  but  upon  tl^c 
proportioa which  the^  one  bears  to  the  other.  Now* 
the  influx  of  money  into  a  country  naturally  tends, 
to  advance  this  proportion  j  that  is,  every  fresh  ac-t 
cession  of  money  raises  the  price  of  labour  before  k 
raises  the  price  of  provision.  When  money  ia 
brought  from  abroad,  the  persons,  be  they  who  will* 
into  whose  hands  it  firsf  arrives,  do  not  buy  up  pro- 
vision with  it,  but  apply  it  to  the  .purchase  and  pay.. 
ment  of  labour.  If  the  state  receives  it,  the  state  dis- 
penses what  it  receives  amongst  soldiers,  sailors,  arti- 
ficers, engineers,  shipwrights,  workmen  :  tf  private 
persons  bring  home  treasures  of  gold  and  silver,  they 
usually  expend  them  in  the  building  of  houses*  thee 
improvement  of  estates,  the  purchase  of  furniture, 
dress,  equipage,  in  articles  of  luxury  or  splendor  :  if 
the  merchant  be  enriched  by  returns  of  hi*  foreign 
commerce,  he  applies  his  increased  capital  to  the  en- 
largement of  his  business  at  home.  The  money  ere 
long  comes  to  market  for  provision,  but  it  comes 
thither  through  the  hands  of  the  manufacturer,  th* 
artist,  the  husbandman  and  labourer.  Its  effect,  there- 
fore, upon  the  price  of  art  and  labour  viiWpreiede  its 
effect  upon  the  price  of  provision  ;  and,  during  the 
interval  between  one  effect  and  the  other,  the  means 
of  subsistence  will  be  multiplied  and  facilitated,  as  wdj 
as  industry  be  excited  by  new  rewards*  When  th$ 
greater  plenty  of  money  in  circulation,  has  produced 
an  advance  in  the  price  of  provision,  corresponding 
to  ths  advanced  price  of  labour,  its  effect  ceases*  Thp 
labourer  uo  longer  gains  any  thing  by  the  iqcr^tse  of 
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his  wages.  It  is  not,  therefore,  the  quantity  of  specie 
cbllected  into  a  country,  but  the  continual  increase 
of  that  quantity,  from  which  the  advantage  arises  to 
employment  and  population.  It  is  only  the  accession 
of  money  which  produces  the  effect,  and  it  is  only  by 
rikoney  constantly  flowing  into  a  country  that  the  ef- 
fect can  be  constant  Now  whatever  consequence 
arises  to  the<:ountry  from  the  influx  of  money,  the 
contrary  may  be  expected  to  follow  from  the  dimi- 
nution of  its  quantity  j  and  accordingly  we  find,  that, 
whatever  cause  drains  off  the  specie  of  a  country,  fast* 
c>  than  the  streams  which  feed  it  can  supply,  not  only., 
impoverishes  the  country,  but  depopulates  it.  The 
knowledge  and  experience  of  this  effect  have  given 
occasion  to  a  phrase  which  occurs  in  almost  every  dis- 
course upon  commerce  or  politics.  The  balance  of 
trade  witn  any  foreign  nation  is  said  to  be  against  or. 
in  favour  of  a  country,  simply  as  it  tends  to  carry 
money  out,  or  to  bring  it  in;  that  is,  according  as 
the  price  of  the  imports  exceeds  or  falls  short  of  the 
price  of  the  exports.  So  invariably  is  the  increase  or. 
diminution  of  the  specie  of  a  country  regarded  as  a 
test  of  the  public  advantage  or  detriment  which  arises, 
from  any  branch  of  its  commerce. 

IV.  Taxation.  As  taxes  tkke  nothing  out  of  a 
country ;  as  they  do  not  diminish  the  public  stock, 
only  vary  the  distribution  of  it,  they  are  not  necessa- 
rily prejudicial  to  population.  If  ths  state  exact  mo- 
ftey  from  certain  members  of  the  community,  she 
dispenses  it  also  anfongst  other  members  of  the  same 
community.  They  who  contribute  to  the  revenue, 
and  they  who  are  supported  or  benefited  by  the  ex- 
penses of  government,  are.  to  be  placed  one  against 
the  other  j  and  whilst*  what  the  subsistence  of  one 
part  is  profited  by  receiving,  compensates  for  what 
that  of  the  other  suffers  by  paying,  the  common  fund 
of  the  society  is  not  lessened.  This  is  true  :  But  it 
must  be  observed,  that  although  the  sum  distributed 
by  the  state  be  always  equal  to  the  sum  collected  from 
the  people,  yet  the  gain  and  loss  to  the  means  of  sub* 
aisteaee  may  be  very-  unequal ;  apd  tjie  balance  will 
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remain  on  the  wrong  or  the  right  side  of  the  account^ 
according  as  the  money  passes  by  taxatiou  from  ths 
industrious  to  the  idle,  from  the  many  to  die  few, 
from  those  who  want  to  those  who  abound,  or  in  a 
Contrary  direction.  For  instance,  a  tax  upon  coaches^ 
to  be  laid  out  in  the  repair  of  roads,  would  probably 
Improve  the  population  of  a  neighbourhood  ;  a  tax 
Upon  cottages,  to  be  ultimately  expended  in  the  pur* 
Chase  and  support  of  coaches,  would  certainly  dimirr- 
ish  it.  In  like  manner,  a  tax  tipon  wine  or  tea  dis- 
tributed in  bounties '  to  fishermen  or  husbandmen, 
tyould  augment  the  provision  6f  a  country  ;  a  tax 
tipon  fisheries  and  husbandry,  hcftvever  indirect  or 
concealed,  to  be  converted,  when  raised,  to  the  pro* 
curing  of  wine  or  tea  fofr  the  idle  and  opulent,  would 
naturally  impair  the  public  stock.  The  effect,  there- 
fore,  of  taxes  upon  the  means  of  subsistence  depends 
net  so  much  upon  the  amount  Gf  the  sum  levied,  a* 
»upon  the  object  of  the  tax,  and  the  application* 
•Taxes  likewise*  may  be  so  iadjusted  as  to  conduce  to 
'the  restraint  of  luxury,  and  the  correction  of  vice  ; 
"to  the  encouragement  of  industry,  trade,  agriculture, 
-and  marriage.  Taxes,  thus  fcntrived,  become  re- 
gards and  penalties  j  not  only  sources  of  revenue, 
-but  instruments  of  police.  Vices  indeed  themselves 
Cannot  be  taxed  without  holding  forth  such  a  condi- 
tional toleration  of  them  as  to  destroy  men's  percep- 
tion of  their  guilt :  a  tax  comes  to  be  considered  as  a 
commutation  :  the  materials,  however,  and  incen- 
tives of  vice  may.  Although,  for  instance,  drunken- 
ness would  be,  on  this  account,  an  unfit :  object  of 
iaxatiorf,  yet  public  houses  and  spirituous  liquors  are 
■very  properly  subjected  to  heavy  imposts. 

Nevertheless,  although  it  may  be  true  that  'taxes 
i'annot  be  pronounced  to  be  detrimental  to  popula- 
;fion,  by  any  absolute  necessity  in  their  nature ;  and 
though,  under  some  modifications,  and  when  urged 
only  to  a  certain  extent,  they  may  even  operate  in 
favour  of  it ;  yet  it  will  be  found,  in  a  great  plurality 
<>f  instances,  that  their  tendency  is  noxious.  Let  it 
be -supposed  .that  nine  families  inhabit  a  neighbour. 
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bood*  each  possessing  barely  the  means  of  subsistence, 
or  x>f  that  mode  of  subsistence  which  custom  hath 
established  amongst  them }  let  a  tenth  family  be  quar- 
tered  upon  these,  to  be  supported  by  a  tax  raised 
from  the  nine ;   or  rather,  let  one  of  the  nine  have 
his  income  augmented  by  a  similar  deduction  from 
the  incomes  of  the  rest ;  in  either  of  these  cases,  it  it 
evident  that  the  whole  district  would  be  broken  up. 
for  as  the  entire  income  of  each  is  supposed  to  be 
barely  sufficient  for  the  establishment  which  it  main* 
tains,  a  deduction  of  any  part  destroys  that  establish- 
ment.    Now  it  is  no  answer  to  this  objection,  it  it 
no  apology  for  the  grievance,  to  say,  that  nothing  is 
taken  out  of  the  neighbourhood ;  that  the  stock  is 
not  diminished :  the  mischief  is  done  by  deranging 
the  distribution.    Nor,  again  is  the  luxury  of  one 
family,  or  even  the  maintenance  of  an  additional 
family,  a  recompense  to  the  country  for  the  ruin  of 
nine  others.    .Nor,  lastly,   will  it  alter  the  effect, 
though  it  may  conceal  the  cause,  that  the  contribu* 
tion,  instead  of  being  levied  directly  upon  each  day** 
wages,  is  mixed  up  in  the  price  of  some  article  of 
constant  use  and  cos&umption,  as  in  a  tax  upon  can* 
dies,  malt,  leather,  or  fuel.     This  example  illustrates 
the  tendency  of  taxes*  to  obstruct  subsistence ;  and 
the  minutest  degree  of  this  obstruction  will  be  felt  in 
the  formation  of  families.     The  example,  indeed, 
forms  an  extreme  case :  the  evil  is  magnified,  in  or- 
der to  render  its  operation  distinct  and  visible.     In 
real  life,  families  may  not  be  broken  up,  or  forced 
from  their  habitation,  houses  be  quitted,  or  countries 
suddenly  deserted,  in  consequence  of  any  new  impo- 
sition whatever ;  but  marriages  will  become  gradu- 
ally less  frequent. 

It  seems  necessary,  however,  todistinguish  between 
the  operation  of  a  new  tax,  and  the  effect  of  taxes 
: which  have  been. long  established.  In  the  course  of 
circulation  the  money  may  flow  back  to  the  hands 
from  which  it  was  taken.  The  proportion  between 
the  supply  and  the  expense  of  subsistence,  which  had 
W?Q  disturbed  by  the  tax*  may  at  -length  recover  it- 
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self  again.  In  the  Instance  just  now  stated,  the  addi-f 
Uon-of  a  tenth  fivriiily  to  the  neighbourhood,  or  the 
enlarged  expenses  of  on*  of  the  nine,  may,  in  some 
shape  or  other,  so  advance  the  profits,  or  increase  the 
employment  of  the  rest,' as  to  make  full  restitution 
for. the  share  of  their  property  of  which  it  deprives 
t£kem  ;  or,  what  is  more  likely  to  happen,  a  reduction 
may  take  place  in  their  mode  of  living,  suited  to  the 
abridgment  of  their  incomes.  Yet  still  the  ultimate 
and  permanent  effect  of  taxation,  though  distinguish- 
able from  the  impression  of  a  new  tax,  is  generally 
adverse  to  population.  The  proportion  above  spokei* 
qf,  can  only  be  restored  by  one  side  or  other  of  the 
following  alternative  :  by  the  people  either  contract* 
ing  their  wants,  which  at  the  same  time  diminishes 
consumption  and  employment  j  or  ]by  raising  the 
price  of  labour,  which  necessarily  adding  to  the  price 
of  the  productions  and  manufactures  of  the  country, 
checks  their  sale  at  foreign  markets.  A  nation 
which  is  burthened  with  taxes,  must  always  be  un- 
dersold by  a  nation  which  is  free  from  them,  unless 
'the  difference  be  made  up  by  some  singular  advantage 
of  climate*  soil,  skill,  or  industry.  This  quality  be* 
Jongs  to  all  taxes  which  affect  the  mass  of  the  com* 
immky,  even  whei*  imposed  upon  the  properest  ob- 
jects, and  applied  to  the  fairest  purposes.  But  abuses 
are  inseparable  from  the  disposal  of  public  money. 
As  governments  are  usually  administered,  the  produce 
cf  public  taxes  is  expended  upon  *a  train  of  gentry,  in 
the  maintaining  of  pomp,  or  in  the  purchase  of  influ- 
ence. The  conversion  of  property,  which  taxes  e£ 
iecfuate,  when  they  arc  employed  in  this  manner,  is 
attended  with  obvious  evils-  It  takes  from  the  in- 
dustrious to  give  to  the  idle  ;  it  increases  the  number 
of  the  latter  ;  it  tends  to  accumulation  j  it  sacrifices 
jhe  conveniency  of  many  to  the  luxury  of  a  few  ;  it 
makes  no  return  to  the  people,  from  whom  the  tax 
4s  drawn,  that  is  satisfactory  or  intelligible ;  it  en- 
courages no  activity  which  is  useful  or  productive. 
..  The  sum  to  be  raised  being  settled,  a  wise  states- 
man will  contrive  his  taxes  principally  wit^^jew  te 
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their  effect  upon  population  ;  that  is,  he  will  so  adjust 
them*  as  to  give  the  least  possible  obstfuction  to  those' 
means  of  subsistence  by  which  the  mass  of  the  com-' 
munity  is  maintained.     We  are   accustomed  to  ai£ 
opinion,  that  a  tax,  to  be  just,  ought  to  be  accurately 
proportioned  to  the  circumstances  of  the  persons  whtf 
pay  it.     But  upon  what,  it  might  be   asked,  is  thirf  . 
opinion  founded ;  unless  it  could  be  shown  that  such 
a,  proportion  interferes  the  least  with  the  general  con- 
veniency  of  subsistence  ?  Whereas  I  should  rather  be-' 
lieve,  that  a  tax,  constructed  with  a  view  to  that  cpn- 
veniency,  ought  to  rise  upon  the  different  classes  of 
&e    community,  in  a  much  higher  ratio  than  the' 
simple  proportion  of  their  incomes.     The  point  to  b* 
regarded,  is  not  what  men  have,  but  what  they  can 
$pare;  and  it  is  evident  that  a  man  who  possesses  a 
thousand  pounds  a  year,  can  more  easily  give  up  a 
hundred,  than  a  man  with  a  hundred  pounds  a  xe^r 
can  part  with  ten  j  that  is,  those  habits  of  life  wmch 
are  reasonable  and  innocent,  and*  upon  the  ability  tcr 
continue  which  the  formation  'of  families  depends^ 
will  be  much  less  affected  by  the  one  deduction  thatf 
the  other :  it  is  still   more  evident,  fliat  a  man  of  a 
hundred  pounds  a  year  would  not  be  so  much  dis- 
tressed in  his  subsistence,  by  a  demand  from  him  of 
ten  pounds,  as  a  man  of  ten  pounds  a  year  would  be 
by  the  loss  of  one:  to  which  we  must  add,  that  the 
population  of  every  country  bring  replenished  by  the 
marriages  of  the  lowest  .ranks  of  the  society,  their  ac- 
commodation and  relief  become  6f  more  importance 
to  the  state,  than  the  conveniency  of  any  higher  but 
less  numerous  order  of  its  citizens.     But  whatever 
be  the  proportion  which  public    expediency  directs^ 
whether  the  simple,  the  duplicate,  or  any  higher  of 
Intermediate   proportion  of  men's  incomes,  it  can 
jiever  be  attained  by  any  single  tax: ;  as  no  single  object 
of  taxation  can  be  found,  which  measures  the  ability 
of  the  subject  with  sufficient  generality  and  exactness. 
It  is  only  by  a  system  and  variety  of  taxes  mutually 
balancing  and  equalizing   one  another,  that  a  due 
proportion  can  be  preserved.    For  instance,  if  a  tax 
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upon  lands  press  with  greater  hardship  upoa  thofp 
who  live,  in  the  country,  it  may  be  properly  counter- 
poised by  a  tax  upon  the  rent  of  houses,  which  wijl 
affect  principally  the  inhabitants  of  large  towns. 
Distinctions  may  also  be  framed  in  some  taxes,  which 
•hall  allow  abatements  or  exemptions  to  married  per- 
sons j  to  the  parents  of  a  certain  number  of  legiti- 
mate children  ;  to  improvers  of  the  soil ;  to  particu- 
lar modes  of  cultivation,  as  to  tillage  in  preference  to 
pasturage  ;  and  in  general  to  that  industry  which  is 
immediately  productive^  in  preference  to  that  which 
"fc  only  instrumental :  but,  above  all,  which  may  leave 
the  heaviest  part  of  the  burthen  upon  the  methods, 
"whatever  they  be,  of  acquiring  wealth  without  indus- 
try, ot  even  of  subsisting  in  idleness/  *  t 
'  V.  Exportation  of'  briad-corn.  Nothing 
seems  to  have  a  more  positive  tendency  to  reduce  the 
number  of  the  people,  than  the  sending  abroad  part 
of  the  provision  by  which  they  are  maintained ;  yet 
this  has  been  the  policy  of  legislators  very  studious  of 
the  improvement  of  their  country.  In  order  to  rec- 
oncile ourselves  to  a  practice,  which  appears  to  mil- 
itate with  the  chief  interest,  that  is,  with*  the  popu- 
lation of  the  country  that  adopts  it,  we  must  be  re- 
minded of  a  maxim  which  belongs  to  the  productions 
l>oth  of  nature  and  art,  **  that  it  is  impossible  to  have 
enough  without  a  superfluity/'  The  point  bf  suffi- 
ciency cannot,  in  any  case,  be  so  exactly  hit  upon,  as 
to  have  nothing  to  spare,  yet  never  to  want.  This  is 
peculiarly  true  of  bread-corn,  of  which  the  annual 
increase  is  extremely  variable.  As  it  is  necessary 
that  the  crop  be  adequate  to  the  consumption  in  a 
year  of  scarcity,  it  must,  of  consequence,  greatly  ex- 
fceed  it  in  a  year  of  plenty*  A  redundancy  therefore 
will  occasionally  arise  from  the  very  care  that  is  taTcen 
to  secure  the  people  against  the  danger  of  want  \  and 
it  is  manifest  that  the  exportation  of  this  redundancy 
subtracts  nothing  from  the  number  that  can  regular- 
ly be  maintained  by  the  produce  of  the  soil.  More- 
over, as  the  exportation  of  corn,  under  these  circum- 
stance*,, is  attended  with  no  direct  injury  to  popula- 
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don,  so  the  benefits,  which  indirectly  arise  to  popu- 
lation from  foreign  commerce,  belong  to  this,  in 
common  with  other  species  of  trade ;  together  witii 
the  peculiar  advantage  of  presenting  a  constant  in- 
citement to  the  skill  and  industry  of  the  husband- 
man, by  the  promise  of  a  certain  sale  and  an  adequate 
price,  under  every  contingency  of  season  and  pro* 
duce.  There  is  another  situation,  in  which  corn  may 
not  only  be  exported,  but  in  which  the  people  cap 
thrive  by  no  other  means  $  that  is,  of  a  newly  settled 
country  with  a  fertile  soil.  The  exportation  of  j* 
large  proportion  of  the  corp  which  a  country  prodi^ 
ces,  proves,  it  is  Hue,  that  the  inhabitants  have  not 
yet  attained  to  the  number  which  the  country  is  car 
.pable  of  maintaining  \  but  it  does  aot  prove  ,but  that 
they  may  be  hastening  to  this  limit  with  the  utmost 
practicable  celerity,  which  is  the  perfection  to  be 
sought  for  in  a  young  establishment.  In  all  case? 
except  those  two,  and  in  the  former  of  them  to  any 
jgreater  degree  than  what  is  necessary  %o  take  off  oc- 
casional redundancies,  the  exportation  of  corn  is 
either  itself  noxious  to  population,  or  argues  a.  defect 
of  population  arising  from  some  .other  cause. .     . 

VI.  Abridgment  of  labour.  It  has  long  been 
made  a  question,  whether  those  mechanical  contri- 
vances, which  abridge  labour,  by  performing  the  same 
work  by  fewer  hands,  be  detrimental  or  not  to  the 
t>opulation  of  a  country.  .  From  wjiat  has  been  do 
livered  in  preceding  parts  of  th$  present  chapter,  it 
will  be  evident  that  thi9  question  is  equivalent  to 
another,  whether  such  contrivances  diminish,  or  not 
the  quantity  of  employment.  Their  first  and  mostobs* 
vious  effecf  undoubtedly  is  this ;  because  if  one  man 
be  made  to  do  What  three  men  did  before,  two  are 
immediately  discharged :  but  if,  by  some  more  gen* 
eral  and  remoter  consequence,  they  increase  the  de- 
mand for  work,  or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  preven£ 
the  diminution  of  that  demand,  in  a  greater  propor- 
tion than  they  contract  the  number  of  hands  by  which 
it  is  performed,  the  quantity  of  employment,  upon 
the  whole,  will  gain  an  addition.    Upon  which  prin- 
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<eiple  it  may  be  db«^rv^dvfimly ,  Aat  whefi^Ver  a  ftu»- 
chanical  J&vepfkm  succeeds  in  one  place,  it  is  neeessa* 
<xy  that  it  bp  imitated  ih  every  other  where  the  same 
HBiaflu&cmreis  carried  on ;  for  it  is  ttinifeet  that  he, 
-who  baa  the  benefit  of  a  conciser  operation^  will  soon 
■eatvje-aftd  underseli  a  competitor  who  continues  tfe 
<oae  a  more  circuitous  htbouK  It  is  also  true,  in  the 
^econd  place,  that  whoever  jirsi  discover  or  adopt  a 
mechanical  improvement,  Will,  for  some  &nxe,  draw 
fco  themselves  an  iadrease  of  employment*}  and  that 
this  preference  may  continue  even  aft*  the  improve* 
ipbnt  has  become  general:  for,  m  every,  kiiid  of 
trade,  it  is4iot<mly  a  gve&t  but  permanent  advantage, 
to  have  once  pre-oociipifedf  tfee  public  reputation* 
ilhtrdty,  after  every  superiority  which  might  be  de- 
rived from  the  possession  of  a  secret  has  ceased,  it  may 
be  wt Ik  questioned,  whether  even  then  arty  bee  cam 
accrue  to  employment.  The  same  m6ney-  will  be 
spared  to.  the  same  article  still.  -  Wherefore,  in  pro* 
portion  as  the  article  can  be  afforded  at  a  lower  pricey 
by  reason  of  an  easier  or  shorter  process  in  the  tnsfe* 
wactupe,  it  will  either  grow,  into  more  general  use; 
or  an  improvement  will  take  place  in  the  quality  and 
fabric,  wfcich  will  demand  a  proportionate  addition 
erf  hands*  The  number  of  persons  employed  in  the 
manufactory  of  stockings  has  not**  I  apprehend,  de- 
creased, since  the  invention*  of  stocking  Mils;  The 
amount  of  wh<$  is  expended  upon  the  article,  after 
aubtrfcerifcg  from  it  the  price  of  the  raw  material,  and 
consequently  what  is  paid  for  work  in  this  branch  of 
Our  manufactories,  is  not  less  than  it  was  before. 
Goods  of>  a  finer  texture  are  worn  in  the  place  of 
coarser*  This  is  the  change  which  the  invention  ba$ 
produced  4  and  Which  compensates  to  the  manufac- 
tory for  every  other  iaoottvenieney/  Add  to  Which; 
that  in  the  .above,  and  ib  almost  tvery  instance,  an 
improvement  which  comitates  to-  the  recommenda- 
tion of  $  manufactory,  either  by  the  cheapness  or  the 
quality  of  the  goods,  draws  up  titer  it  many  depend- 
ent employments,  in  fehich  no  abbreviation  has  taken 
place,  .    .     . .  .  .  .      ■ 
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•  From  the  reasoning  that  fcas  been  pursued,  and>tha 
various  considerations  suggested  in  this  chapter,  a 
judgment  may,  in  some  sort,  be  formed,  how  £49 
regulations  of  law  are  in  their  nature  capable  of  con* 
tributingto  the  support  and   advancement  of  papist 
latioa.  •  IszyJxrw  far.:  .for,  as  in  many  subjects,  so 
especially  in  those  which  relate   to  commerce,  ftp 
plenty,  to  riches,  and  to  the  number  of  people,  njora 
is  wont  to  be  expected  from  laws,  than  laws  can  do: 
Laws  can  only  imperfectly  restrain  that  dissoluteness 
pf  manners,  which,  by  diminishing  the  frequency  of 
iriarriages,  impairs  the  very  spurce  of  population 
Laws  cannot  regulate  the  waitfs  $f.  mankind',  their 
mode  of  living,  or  their  desire  of  those  superfluities 
which  fashion,  more  irresistible  than  laws,  has  once 
introduced  into  general  usage  ;  or  in  other  words, 
has  erected  into  necessaries  of  life.     Laws  gannot  iftr 
duce  men  to  enter  into  n>arriages,  when,  the  expenses 
of  a  fenply  must  deprive  them  of  that  system  of  accent 
jnodation  to  which  they  have  habituated  their  expec- 
tations.   Laws,  by  their  protection,  by  assuring  to  thf 
labourer  the  fruit  and  profit  of  his  labour,   may   help 
to  .make  a  people  industrious  ;    but,  without  industry, 
the  laws  cannot  provide  either  subsistence  or  employ* 
ment :   laws  cannot  make  corn  grow  without  toil 
and  care  ;  or  trade  flourish  without  art  and  diligence. 
In   spite  of  all  laws,  the  expert,  laborious,  honest 
workman  will  be  employed*  in  preference  to  the  lazy, 
the  unskilful,  the  fraudulent,  and  evasive  ;  and  this 
is  not  more   true  of  two  inhabitants  of  the  same  viU 
lage,  than  it  is  of  the  people  of  two  different  coush 
tries,  which  communicate  either  with  each   other,  or 
with  the  rest  of  the  world.     The  natural  basis  of 
trade  is  rivalship  of  quality  and  price  j   or,   which  is 
the  same  thing,  of  skill  and  industry.     Every  attempt 
to  force  trade  by  operation  of  law,  that  is,  by  com- 
pelling persons  to  buy  goods  at  one   market,  which 
they  can  obtain  cheaper  and  better  from  another,  is 
sure  to  be  either  eluded  by  the  quick-sightedness  and 
incessant  activity  of  private  interest,  or  to  be  frus* 
(rated  by  retaliation.     One  half  of  the  commercial 
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laws  of  many  states  are  calculated  merely  to  coimten- 
act  the  restrictions  which  have  been  imposed  by  oth- 
er states.  *  Perhaps  the  only  way  in  which  the  inter- 
position of  law  is  salutary  in  trade,  is  in  the  preven- 
tion of  frauds. 

Next  to  the  indispensable  requisites  of  internal 
peace  and  security,  the  chief  advantage  which  can 
be  derived  to  population  from  the  interference  of 
law,  appears  to  me  to  consist  in  the  encouragement 
of  agriculture.  This,  at  least,  irthe  direct  way  of  in- 
creasing the  number  of  the  people  ;  every  other 
mode  being  effectual  only  by  its  influence  upon  this. 
Now  the  principal  expedient  by  which  such  a  pui* 
pose  can  be  promoted,  is  to  adjust  the  laws  of  prop* 
erty,  as  nearly  as  possible,  to  the  following  rules : 
first,  *'  to  give  to  the  occupier  all  the  power  over 
the  soil  which  is  necessary  for  its  perfect  cultivation ;•* 
secondly,  u  to  assign  the  whole  profit  of  every  im- 
provement to  the  persons  by  whose  activity  it  is  car- 
ried on."  What  we  call  property  in  land,  as  hath 
been  observed  above,  is  power  over  it.  Now  it  ism- 
different  to  the  public  in  whose  hands  this  power  re- 
sides, if  it  be  rightly  used  :  it  matters  not  to  whom 
the  land  belongs,  if  it  be  well  cultivated.  When  we 
lament  that  great  estates  are  often  united  in  the  same 
hand,  or  complain  that  one  man  possesses  what  would 
be  sufficient  for  a  thousand,  we  suffer  ourselves  to 
be  misled  by  words^  The  owner  of  ten  thousand 
pounds  a  year  consumes  little  more  of  the  produce  of 
the  soil  than  the  owner  of  ten  pounds  a  year.  If  the 
cultivation  be  equal,  the  estate,  in  the  hands  of  one 
great  lord,  affords  subsistence  and  employment  to  the 
same  number  of  persons  as  it  would  do  if  it  were  di- 
vided amongst  a  hundred  proprietors.  In  like  man- 
ner we  ought  to  judge  of  the  -effect  upon  the  public 
interest,  which  may  arise  from  lands,  being  holden  by 
the  king,  or  by  the  subject ;  by  private  persons,  or 
by  corporations ;  by  laymen,  or  ecclesiastics  5  in  fee, 
or  for  life  ;  by  virtue  ot  office,  or  in  right  of  inher- 
itance. I  do  not  mean  that  these  varieties  make  U3 
difference,  but  I  mean  that  all   the  difference  they  do 
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make  respects  the  cultivation  of  die  lands  which  are 
sohoiden. 

There  exist  in  this  country  conditions  of  tenure 
which  condemn  the  hnd  itself  to  perpetual  sterility? 
Of  this  kind  is  the  right  of  common^  which  precluded 
each  proprietor  from  the  improvement,  or  even  the 
convenient  occupation,  rf  his  estate,  without  (what 
seldom  can  be  obtained)  the  consent  of  many  others! 
This  tenure  is  also  usually  embarrassed  by  the  inter- 
ference of  manerial  claims,  under  which  it  often  hap- 
pens that  the  surface' belongs  to  one  owner,  and  the 
soil  to  another  ;  so  that  neither  owner  can  stir  a  clod 
without  the  -  concurrence  of  his  partner  in  the  prop- 
erty. In  many  manors*  the  tenant  is  restrained  froiif 
granting  leases  beyond  a  short  term  of  years  ;  which 
renders  every  plan  of  solid*  improvement  impractica- 
ble. In  these  cases  the  owner  wants,  what  the  first 
rule  erf  rational  policy  requires,  "  sufficient  powef 
over  the  soil  for  its  perfect  cultivation."  This  pow- 
er ought  to  be  extended  to  him  by  some  easy  an<f 
general  law  of  enfranchisement,  partition,  and  inclo- 
cure-;  which, though  compulsory  upon  the  lord,  of" 
the  rest  of  the  tenants,  whilst  it  has  in  view  the  me* 
lioration  of  the  soil,  and  tenders  an  equitable  com- 
pensation for  every  right  that  it  takes  away,  is  neither 
more  arbitrary,  nor  more  dangerous  to  the  stabil- 
ity of  property,  than  that  which  is  done  in  the  con- 
struction of  roads,  bridges,  embankments,  navigable 
conals,  and  indeed  in  almost  every  public  work,  in' 
wtyich  private  owners  of  land  are  obliged  to  accept 
that  price  for  their  property  which  an  indifferent  jury 
may  award.  It  may  here  however  be  proper  to  ob- 
serve, that  although  the  inclosure  of  wastes  and  pas- 
tures be  generally  beneficial  to  population,  yet  the 
inclosure  of  lands  in  tillage,  in  order  to  convert  them 
into  pastures,  is  as  generally  hurtful. 

But  secondly,  agriculture  is  discouraged  by  every 
constitution  of  landed  property  which  lets  in  those, 
who  have  no  concern  in  the  improvement,  to  a  par* 
ticipation  of  the  profit.  This  objection  is  applicable 
to  all  such  customs  of  manors  as  subject  the  propria 
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tor,  upon  the  death  of  the  lord,  or  tenant,  or  th$ 
alienation  of  the  estate,  to  a  fine  apportioned  to  the 
improved  vajue  of  the  land*  Bat  of  all  institutions 
^rfuch  are  in  this  way  adverse  to  cultivation  and  im- 
provement, none  is  so  noxious  as  that  of  tithes.  A 
claimant  here  enters  into  the  produce,  who  contrib- 
uted no  assistance  whatever  to  tfre  production*  When 
years,  perhaps,  of  care  and  toil  have  matured  an  im- 
provement ;  when  the  husbandman  sees  new  crops 
ripening  to  his  skiU  and  industry ;  the  moment  he 
is  ready  to  put  his  sickle  to  the  grain,  he  finds  him- 
self  compelled  to  divide  his  harvest  with  a  stranger* 
Tithes  are  a  tax  not  only  upon  industry,  but  upon 
that  industry,  which  feeds  mankind  j  upon  th&t  spo 
ck$  of  exertion  which  it  is  the  aim  of  all  wise  l^ws  to 
eherisb  and  promote;  and  to  uphold  and  excite 
which,  composes,  as  we  have  seen,  the  m%in  benefit 
that  the  community  receivesfrom  the  whofa  system 
of  trad?*  and  the  success  of  commerce.  And,  togeth- 
er with  the  more  general  inconveniency  that  attends, 
the  exaction  of  tithes,  there  is  this  additional  evil,  in 
the  mode  at  least  according  to  which  they  are  collect- 
ed at  present,  that  they  operate  as  a  bounty  upon 
pasturage.  The  burthen  of  the  tax  falls  with  its 
chief,  if  not  with  its  whole  weight,  upon  tillage  ; 
that  is  to  say,  upon  that  precise  mode  of  cultivator* 
which,  as  hath  been  shewn  above,  it  is  the  business  of. 
the  state  to  relieve  and  remunerate,  in  preference  to 
every  other.  No  measure  of  such  extensive  concern, 
appears  to  me  so  practicable,  nor  any  single  alteration 
so  beneficial,  as  the  conversion  of  tithes  into  com 
rents.  This  commutation,  I  am  convinced,  might 
be  so  adjusted,  as  to  secure  to  the  tithe-holder  a  com* 
piete  and  perpetual  equivalent  for  his  interest*  and  to 
leave  to  industry  its  full  operation  and  entire  reward. 
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CHAPTER    IIL 

dF  WAR,  AND  OF  MILITARY  ESTABLISH^ 
MENTS. 

* 

BECAUSE  the  Christian  Scriptures  d** 
scrjbe  ware,  a$  what  they  are,  as  crimes  or  judg* 
ments,  some  have  been  led  to  before  that  it  ia  unlaw- 
ful for  a  Christian  to  bear*  arms.  Bnt  it  should  bfe 
refhembered,  th#  k  may  be  necessary  for  individuals 
to  unite  their  force,  and  for  this  end  to  resign  thec> 
selves  to  the  direction  of  a  commen  will ;  and  yet  if 
*nay  be  true  that  th*t  will  is  often  actuated  by  crim- 
inal  motives,  and  often  determined  to  destructive 
purposes.  Heqce,  although  the  otfgin  of  wars  be 
ascribed  in  Scripture  to  the  operation  qi  lawless  ant 
malignant  passions  ;*  and  though  war  itself  be  enu- 
merated among  the  sorest  calamities  with  which  a 
had  can  be  visited,  the  profession  of  a  soldier  is  *no^ 
where  forbidden  or  condemned.  When  the  soldiers 
demanded  of  John  the  Baptist  what  they  should  do* 
he  said  unto  them,  "  Db  violence  to  no  man,  neither 
accuse  any  falsely,  and  be  content  with  your  wages/'f 
In  which  answer  we  dd  not  find  that,  in  order  to 
prepare  themselves  for  the  reception  of  the  kingdom 
of  God,  it  was  required  of  soldiers  to  relinquish  their 
profession,  but  only  th$t  they  should  beware  of  the 
vices  of  which  that  profession  was  accused.  The  pre* 
cept  which  follows,  "  Be  content  with  your  wages/' 
supposed  them  to  continue  in  their  situation.  It  was 
of  a  Roman  centurion  that  Christ  pronounced  that 
memorable  eulogy,. "  I  have  not  found  so  great  faith, 
no  not  in  Israel/1}  T  The  first  Gentile  cohvert§  who 
was  received  into  the  Christian  church,  and  to  whom 
the  gospel  was  imparted  by  the  immediate  and  espe* 
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cial  direction  of  Heaven,  held  the  same  station  :  and 
in  the  history  of  this  transaction  we  discover  not  the  • 
smallest  intimation,  that  Cornelius,  upon  becoming 
a  Christian,  quitted  the  service  of  the  Roman  legion  jT 
that  his  profession  was  objected  to,  or  his  continuance* 
in  it  considered  as  in  any  wise  inconsistent  with  hii^ 
new  character. 

1  In  applying  the  principles  o£  morality  to  the  affairs 
of  nations,  the  difficulty  which  meets  us  arises  from 
hence,  "that  the  particular  consequence  sometimes, 
appears  to  exceed  the  value  of  the  general.rule/*  la 
this  circumstance  is  founded  the  only  distinction  that  ■ 
exists  between  the  case  of  independent  states,  and  of 
independent  individuals.  In  the  transactions  of  pri- 
vate persons,*  no  advantage  that  results  from  the  t 
breach  of  a  general  law  of  justice,  can  compensate  to 
the  public  for  the  violation  of  the  law  :  in  the  con- 
cerns of  empire,  this  may  sometimes  be  doubted. 
Thus,  that  the  faith  of  promises  ought  to  be  main- 
tained, as  far  as  is  lawful,  and  as  far  as  was  intended 
by  the  parties,  whatever  inconveniency  either  of  them 
may  suffer  by  his  fidelity,  in  the  intercourse  of  pri- 
vate life,  is  seldom  disputed  ;  because  it  is  evident  to 
almost  every  man  who  reflects  upon  the  subject,'  that 
the  common  happiness  gains  more  by  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  rale,  than  it  could  do  by  the  removaL  of 
the  inconveniency.  But  when  the  adherence  to  a 
public  treaty  would  enslave  a  whole  people,  would 
block  up  seas,  rivers,  or  harbours,  depopulate  cities* 
condemn  fertile  regions  to  eternal  desolation,  cut  off 
a  country  from  its  sources  of  provision,  or  deprive  it 
of  those  commercial  advantages  to  which  its  climate, 
produce,  or  situation  naturally  entitle  it ;  the  magni- 
tude of  the  particular  evil  induces  us  to  call  v  in  ques* 
tioft  the  obligation  of  the  general  'rule.  Moral  phi- 
losophy furnishes  no  precise  solution  to  these  doubts. 
She  cannot  pronounce  that  any  rule  of  morality  is  so 
rigid  as  to  bend  to  no  exceptions  j  nor,  on  the  other 
hand,  can  she  comprise  these  exceptions  within  any 
previous  description.  She, confesses  that  the  obliga- 
tion of  every  law  depends  upon  its  ultimate  utility  j 
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&at  this  utiHty  having  a  finite  and  determinate  val- 
ue, situations  may  be  feigned,  and  consequently  may 
pbssibly  arise,  in  which  the  general  tendency  is  out- 
weighed by  the  enormity  of  the  particular  mischief : 
b\it  sherecals,  at  the  same  time,  to  the  consideration, 
of  the  inquirer,  the  almost  inestimable  importance,  as 
of  other  general  rules  of  relative  justice,  so  especially 
of  national  and  personal  fidelity  ;  the  unseen,  if  not 
unbounded,  extent  of  the  mischief  which  must  fol- 
low from  the  want  of  it  j,  the  danger  of  leaving  it  to 
the  sufferer  to  decide  upon  the  comparison  of  partic- 
ular and"  general  consequences  ;  and  the  still  greater 
danger  of  such  decisions  being  drawn  into  future  pre* 
cedents.  If  treaties,  for  instance,  be  no  longer  bind- 
ing than  whilst  they  are  convenient,  or  until  the  in* 
conveniency  ascend  to  a  certain  point,  which  point 
must  be  fixed  by  the  judgment,  or  rather  by  the  feel- 
ings, of  the  complaining  party  j  or  if  such  am  opin- 
ion, after  being  authorized  by  a  few  examples,  come 
at  length  to  prevail ;  one  and  almost  the  only  meth- 
od of  averting  or  closing  the  calamities  of  war,  of 
either  preventing  or  putting  a  stop  to  the  destruction 
of  mankind,  is  lost  to  the  world  for  ever.  We  60 
not  say  that  no  evil  can  exceed  this,  nor  any  possible 
advantage  compensate  it ;  but  we  say  that  a  loss, 
which  affects  all,  will  scarcely  be  made  up  to  the  com- 
mon stock  of  human  happiness  by  any  benefit  that  can 
be  procured  to  a  single  nation,  which,  however  re- 
spectable when  compared  with  any  other  single  na- 
tion, bears  an  inconsiderable  proportion  to  the  whole. 
Thestf,  however,  are  the  principles  upon  which  the 
calculation  is  to  be  formed.  It  is  enough,  in  this 
place,  to  remark  the  cause  which  produces  the  hesita- 
tion that  we  sometimes  feel,  in  applying  rules  of 
personal  prpbity  to  the  conduct  of  nations. 

As  between  individuals  it  is  found -impossible  to 
ascertain  every  duty  by  an  immediate  reference  to 
public  utility,  not  only  because  such  reference  is  of* 
tentimes  too  remote  for  the  direction  or  private  con- 
sciences, but  because  a  multitude  of  cases  arise  in 
which  it  is  uvlitferent  to  the  general  interest  ty  what 
N  h  a 
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rule  inep  act,  though  it  be;  absolutely  necessity  that 
they  act  by  some  constant  and  known  rule  or  ether  j 
and  as  for  the$e  reasons  certain  positive  ^onstifurions 
are  wpnt  to  be  established  in  every  society^  which, 
when  established,  become  a?  obligatory  as  the  origi-; 
nal  principles  of  natural  justice  tnemselves  j  so,  like- 
wise, it  is  between  independent  communities.  To- 
gether with  those  maxims  q(  universal  equity  which 
are  common  19  states  an^  to,  individuals,  and  by 
whi^h  the  rights  and  conduct*  of  the  one '  as  vyell  as 
the  other  o\ight  to  be  adjusted,  when  they  fajf  with- 
in the  seppe  <^nd  application  of  such  maxims  ;  thefe 
exists  also  amongst  sovereigns,  a  system  of  artificial  ju- 
risprudence, under  {he  name  of  the  lay;  of  nations*  tn 
this  code  are  found  the  rules  which  determine  the 
right  to  vacant  or  newly  discovered  countries  jf  those 
which  relate  to  the  protection  of  fugitives,  the  privi- 
leges of  ambassadors,  the  condition  ana  duties  of 
neutrality,  the  iipmjiuiitijes,  of  neural  shipp,  por$s, 
and  coasts,  the  distance  from  shore  to  wmen  tl^ese 
immunities  extend,  the  dSstinctipn  between  free  and 
contraband  goods4  and  ^  variety,  pf  subjects  of  the 
satire  kiild.  Concerning  whi^  examples,  and  in- 
deed the  principal  part  pf  what  is  cajle<f  the  jus  ten- 
fium^  it  i^ay  be  observed,  that  the  rifles  derive  tneir 
moral  fo/^e,  by  which  I  giean  the  regard  thatf:  ought 
to  be.  paid  to  them,  by  the  consciences  of  sovereigns, 
not  from  their  internal  reasonableness  qy  justice*  for 
many  of  thenji  are  perfectly  arbitrary  j%  nor  yet  from 
the  authority  by  jyhich  they  were,  established,  fcf  the 
greater  part  have  gro^n  insensibly  hfio  usage,  with- 
out any  public  compact,  formal  acknowledgment,  or 
even  known  original :  but  simply  from  the  fact  of 
their  being  § stablished,  gjid  the  general  duty  of  con- 
forming to  established  rules  upon  questions,  and  be- 
tween parties,  where  nothing  bu,t  positive  regulations 
caft  prevent  disputes.,  ajid  when?  disputes  are  follow- 
ed by  such  destructive  consequences.  The  first  of 
the  instances  which  we  have  just  now  enumerated, 
ro^y^e  selected,  for  tjie  illustration  of  this  remark. 
The  nations  of  Europe  consider  tfe  sover^fnty'  of 
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newly  discovered  countries  as  belonging,  to  the  prince, 
or  state  whose  subject  makes  the  discovery  ;  and,  in 
pursuance  of  this  xuta%,  it  is  usual  for  a  navigator, « 
who  falls  upon  an.  unknown  shore,  to  take  possession 
of  it,  in  the  name  of  his  sovereign  at  home,  by  erect* 
iqg  his  standard,  or  displaying  his  flag  upon  a  dessert 
coast.     Now  nothing  can  be  more  fanciful,  or  less 
substantiated,  by  any  considerations  of  reason  or  jus- 
tice, (than  the  jai^ht  which  such  discovery^  or  theu 
transient  occupation  and,  idle  ceremony  that  accom- 
pany it,  confer  upon  the  country  of  the  discoverer. 
Nor  can  any  stipulation  be  produced,  by  tohich  the 
r§st  of  the  world  have  bound  themselves  to  submit  - 
tQ  this   pretension.     Yet  when  we  reflect  that  the* 
claims  to  newly  discovered   countries  can  hardly  be 
settled,  between  the  different  nations  which  frequent 
them,  without  some  positive  rule  or  other  ;   that 
6uch  claims,  if  left  unsettled,  would  prove  sources  of 
r.uinous  and  fatal  contentions  ;  that  the  rule  already 
proposed,  however  arbitrary,  possesses  one  principal, 
quality  of  a    rule— determination    and    certainty ;. 
above  all,  that  it  is  acquiesced  in,  and  that  no  one- 
has -power  to  substitute  another,  however  he  might 
contrive  abetter,  in  its  place  ;  when  we  reflect  upon 
these  properties  of  Jthe  rule,  or  rather  upon   these 
consequences  of  rejecting  its  authority,  we  are  led  tp 
"  ascribe  to  it  the  virtue  and  obligation  of  a  precept  of 
natural  justice,  because  we  perceive  in  it  that  which, 
is  the  foundation  of  justice  itself,  public  importance 
and  utility.    'And  a  prince  who  should  dispute  this 
rul6,  for  the  want  of  regularity  in  its  formation,  or 
of  intelligible  justice  in  its  principle,  and  by  such  dis- 
putes should  disturb  the  tranquillity  of  nations,  and 
at  the  same  time  lay  the  foundation  of  future  disturb* 
3nce?,  would  be  little  less  criminal    than,  he  who 
breaks  the  public  peace  by  a  violation  of  engagements 
to  which  he  had  himself,  consented,  or  by  an  at- 
tack upon  those  national  rights  which  are  founded 
immediately  in  the  law  of  nature,  and  in  the  first 
perceptions  of  equity.     The  same  thing  may  be  re* 
:  peated  of  the  rules  which  the  law  of  nations  pre* 
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ieribes  in  the  other  instances  that  were  mefttkmedy 
namely,  that  the  obscurity  of  their  origin,  or  the  ar- 
bitrariness of  their  principle,  subtracts  nothing  from; 
the  respect  that  is  due  to  them,  when  once  established, 

r 

'  War  may  be  considered  with  a  view  to  its  comet 
ffcd  to  its  conduct. 

*'  The  justifying  causes  of  war  are  deliberate  inva- 
sions of  right,  and  the  necessity  of-  maintaining  such 
6  balance  of  power  amongst  neighbouring  nations,  as 
ftat  no  single  state,  or  confederacy  of  states,  be  strong 
enough  to  overwhelm  the  rest.  The  objects  of  just 
far  are  precaution,  defence,  or  reparation.  In  a 
larger  sense,  every  just  war  is  a  defensive  war,  inas- 
much as  every  just  war  supposes*  an  injury  perpetra- 
ted, attempted,  or  feared. 

''  'The  insufficient  causes,~or  unjustifiable  motives  of 
war,  are  the  family  alliances,  the  personal  friendships, 
or  the  persona!  quarrels  of  princes  ;  the  infernal  dis- 
putes which  are  carried  on  In  other  nations  ;  the  jus- 
tice of  other  wars  ;  the  extension  of  territory,  or  of 
fcradfc  ;  the  misfortunes  or  accidental  weakness  of  s 
fteigfibouring  or  rival  nation. 

-  There  are  two  lessons  #f  rational  and  sober  policy, 
which,  if  it  were  possible  to  inculcate  into  thfe  coun- 
cils of  princes,  would  exclude  many  of  the  motives 
of  war,  and  allay  that  restless  ambition  which  is  con* 
stantly  stirring  up  one  part  of  mankind  against  anoth-r 
£r.  The  first  of  these  lessons  admonishes  princes  to 
w  place  their  glory  and  their  emulation,  not  in  extent 
of  territory,  but  in  raising  the  greatest  quantity  of 
hrappiftess  out  of  a  given  territory/*  Th^  enlarge- 
ment of  territory  by  conquest  is  not  only  not  a  just 
Object  of  war,  but  in  the  greater  part  of  the  instan- 
ces in  which  it  is  attempted,  not  even  desirable*  It 
h  Certainly  not  desirable  where  it  adds  nothing  to 
Hie  numbers,  the  enjoyrtebts,  or  the  security  of  the 
ednqtierors.  What  comrtfonly  is  gained  to  a  nation, 
by  Ae  annexing  of  new  dependencies,  or  the  subju- 
gation of  other  countries  to  its  dominion,  but  a 
f?\(kf  frontier  to  defend  j  more  interfering  claims 
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ta  vfa&ate ;  more  quarrels,  more  enemies/  more 
rebellions  to  encounter ;  *  a  greater  force  to  keep  up 
fey  sea  and*  land  j  more  services  to  provide  for,  and 
more  establishments  to  pay  ?  And,  in  order  to  draw 
from  these  acquisitions  something  that  may  make  up 
for  the  charge  of  keeping  them,  a  revenue  is  to  be 
extorted,  or  a  monopoly  to  be  enforced  and  watchedf 
at  an  expense  which  costs  half  their  produce*  Thus 
the  provinces  are  oppressed,  in  order  to  pay  for  be* 
log  ill  governed ;  and  the  original  state  is  exhausted 
in  maintaining  a  feeble  authority  oyer  discontented 
subjects.  No  assignable  portion  of -country  is  bene* 
&ted  by  the  change;  and  if  the  sovereign  appear  ta 
himself  to  be  enriched  or  strengthened,  when  every 
part  of  his  dominion  is  made  poorer  and  weaker  than 
it  was,  it  is  probable  that  he  is  deceived  by  appear* 
ances*  Or,  were  it  true  'that  the  grandeur  of  the 
prince  is  fciagnified  by-  those  exploits  ;  the  glory 
which  is  purchased,  and  the  ambition  which  is  gratis 
fied,  by  the  distress  of  erne  country  without  -adding  ta 
the  happiness  of  another,  which  at  the  same  time  en* 
•lares  the  J*ew  and  impoverishes  the  ancient  part  of 
the  empire,  by  whatever  names  it  may  be  known  or 
flattered,  ought  to  be  an  object  of  universal  exeera* 
tion  i  and  oftentimes  not  more  so  to.  the  vanquished* 
than  to  the  very  people  whose  armies  or  whose  treas* 
ures  have  achieved  the  victory* 

There  are,  indeed,  two  eases  in  which  the  exteiw 
eton  of  territory  may  be  of  real  advantage*  and  to 
both  parties.  The  first  is,  where  an  empire  thereby 
reaches  to  the  natural  boundaries  which  divide  it 
from  the  rest  of  the  world.  Thus  we  account  the 
British  Channel  the  natural  boundary  which  separatee , 
the  nations  of  England  and  France  :  and  if  France 
possessed  any  countries  on  this,  or  England  any  cities 
or  provinces  on  that  side  of  the  sea,  the  recovery  of 
such  towns  and  districts  to  what  may  be  called  their 
natural  sovereign,  though  it  may  not  be  a  just  reason 
for  commencing  war,  would  be  a  proper  use  to  make 
of  victory.  The  other  case  is,  where  neighbouring 
states,  being  severally  too  small  and  weak  to  defend 
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themselves  against  the  cbagera  that  eurrifcHjd  t|*ai^ 
oan  only  be  6afe  by  a  strict  and  constant  juastiofc  of 
their  strength :  here  conquest  will  effect  the  purpose 
of  confederation  and  alliance ;  and  the  uftkaa  which 
it  produces  is  often  more  close  and  perppanent  thatt 
that  which  results  from  voluntary  is&ciauon.  Thua* 
if  die  heptarchy  had  continued  in  England,  the  dif- 
ferent kingdoms  of  it  rtiight  hmn?  separately  fallen 
a  prey  to  foreign  invasion :  and  although  the  interest 
dhd  danger  of  _ one  part  of  the  bland  were  ia  thrift 
common  to  every  other  part,  k  might  have  been  difc 
ficult  to  have  circulated  this  pgiroasfott  amongst  iude* 
pendent  nations  j  or  to  hate  united  than  in  aaf 
regular  or  steady  dpposttion  to  their  courtineatal  ene- 
mies had  not  the  valour  and  fortune  of  ail  enter- 
prising  prirtoe  incorporated  the  wbdle  into,  a  single 
monarchy.  Here  the  conquered  gained  as .  muGh  by 
the  revolution  as  the  conquerors.  In  like  manner* 
and  for  the  same  reason,  when  the  two  royal  families 
cf  Spam  were  met  •  together  in  one  rape,  of  princes, 
and  the  several  provinces  of  Frtnce  haddevxdyed  in* 
fe  die  possession  of  a  single  sovereign,  k  became  uo» 
safe  for  tfeeihhabitaito  of  Great  Britain  any  taager  to 
remain  tinder  separate  governments.  The  union  of 
England  and  Scotland,  which  transformed  twp  qwx* 
relsome,  neighbours  into  one  powerful  empire,  wd 
which  was  first  brought  about  by  the  course  of  succor 
siony  and'  afterwards  completed  by  amicable  conven- 
tion, would  have  bfcen  H  fortunate  conclusion  of  bos* 
tilittes,  had  it  been  effected  by  the  operations  of  *ar* 
These  ttoo  cades  being  admitted,  namely  the  obtain* 
ing  of  natural  boundaries  and  barriers,  apd  the  <in- 
etading  under  the  same  government  those  who  haws 
a  common  danger  aAd  a  common  enemy  to  guard 
against*  I  know  not  whether  a  third  can  be  thought 
of,  in  which  the  extension  of  empire  by  conquest  is 
useful  eVen  tot  the  conquerors. 

The  second  rule  of  prudence  which  ought  to  l?e 
recommended  to  those  who  conduct  the  affairs  of 
nations,  is,  "  never  to  pursue  national  honour  as  dis- 
tinct from  national  interest."    This  rule    acknowi* 
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eSgaf  tfiat  ft  is  often  necessary  to  assert  the  honour 
of  a  nation  for  the  sake  of  its  interest.  The  spirit 
and  courage  of  a  people  are  supported  by  flattering 
their  pride.  Concessions  which  betray  too  much  of 
fear  or  weakness,  though  they  relate  to  points  of 
mere  ceremony,  invite  demands  and  attacks  of  more 
serious  importance.  Our  rule  allows  all  this  y  and 
only  directs  that,  when  points  of  honour  become 
subjects  of  contention  between  sovereigns,  or  are 
likely  to  be  made  the  occasions  of  war,  they  be  esti* 
mated  with  a  reference  to  utility,  and  not  bf  them* 
selves.  u  The  dignity  of  hi$  crown,  the  honour  of  His 
flag,  the  glory  of  his  arms,91  in  the  mouth  of  a  prince 
are  stately  and  rmpdsing  terms  j  but  the  ideas  they 
inspire  are  iosatiabfe.  It  may  be  always  glorious  to 
conquer,  whatever  be  the  justice  of  the  war,  or  the 
price  of  the  victory.  The  dignity  of  a  sovereign  may 
not  permit  him  to  recede  'from  ciajms  of  homage 
and  respect,  at  whatever  expense  of  national  peace  and 
happiness  they  are  to  be  maintained,  however  unjust 
they  may  have  been  in  their  original,  or  in  their  con- 
tinuance however  useless  to  the  possessor,  or  morti- 
fying and  vexatious  to  other  states*  The  pursuit  of  . 
honour,  when  set  loose  from  the  admonitions  of  pru- 
dence, becomes  in  kings. a  wild  and  romantic  passion.: 
eager  to  engage,  and  gathering  fury  in  its  progress, 
it  is  checked  by  no  difficulties,  repelled  by  no  dan- 
gers ;  it  forgets  or  despises  those  considerations  of 
safety,  ease,  weahh,  and  plenty,  which -in  the  eye  of 
true  public  wisdom,  compose  the  objects  to  which  the 
renown  of  arms,  the  feme  of  victory,  are  only  instru- 
mental and  subordinate.  The  pursuit  of  interest,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  a  sober  principle ;  computes  costs 
and  consequences ;  is  cautious  of  entering  into  war  ; 
stops  in  time  :  when  regulated  by  those  universal' 
maxims  of  relative  justice,  which  belong  to  the  af- 
fairs, of  communities  as  well  as  of  private  persons,  it 
is,  the  right  principle  for  nations  to  proceed  by  ;  even 
when  it  trespasses  upon  these  regulations,  it  is  much 
less  dangerous,  because  ipuch  more  temperate,  than 
the  other;  Digitlzedby Google 
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IE    The  ccmductcf  war.-~If  the  cause  aid  end  ot 
war  be  justifiable,  all  the  means  that  appear  necessary 
Id  the  end  are  justifiable  also.    This  is  the  principle 
which  defends  those  extremities  to  which  die  vio- 
lence of  war  usually  proceeds :  for  since  war  is  a  con- 
test by  force  between  parties  who  acknowledge  no 
common  superior,  and  since  it  includes  not  in  its  idea, 
the  supposition  of  any  convention  which  should  place 
limits  to  the  operations  of  force,  it  has  naturally  no 
boundary  but  that  in  which  force  terminates,  the  de- 
struction of  the  life  against  which  the  force  is  direct- 
ed.   Let  it  be  observed,  however,  that  the  license  of 
war  authorizes  no  acts  of  hostility  but  what  are  neces- 
sary or  conducive  to  the  end  and  object  of  the  war. 
Gratuitous  barbarities  borrow  no  excuse  from  this 
plea  :  of  which  kind  is  every  cruelty  and  every  insult 
that  serves  only  to  exasperate  the  sufferings,  or  to 
incense  the  hatred  of  an  enemy,  without  -  weakening 
his  strength,  or  in  any  manner  tending   to  procure 
his  submission  ;  such  as  the  slaughter  of  captives,  the 
subjecting  of  them  to  indignities  or  torture,  the  vio- 
lation of  women,  the  profanation  of  temples,  the  de- 
molition of  public  buildings,  libraries,  statutes,  and  in 
general  the  destruction  or  defacing  of  works  that 
conduce  nothing  to  annoyance  or  defence.     These 
enormities  are  prohibited  not  only  by  the  practice  of 
civilized  nations,  but  by  the  law  of  nature  itself ;  as 
having  no  proper  tendency  to  accelerate  the  termi- 
nation, or  accomplish  the  object  of  the  war  j  and  as 
containing  that  which  in  peace  and  war  is  equally 
unjustifiable — ultimate  and  gratuitous  mischief. 

There  are  other  restrictions  imposed  on  the  con- 
duct of  war,  not  by  the  law  of  nature  primarily,  but 
by  the  laws  of  war y  first,  and  by  the  law  of  nature  as 
seconding  and  ratifying  the  laws  of  war.  The  laws 
of  war  are  part  of  the  law  of  nations  ;  and  founded, 
as  to  their  authority,  upon  the  same  principle  with 
the  rest  of  that  code,  namely,  upon  the  fact  of  their 
being  established,  no  matter  when  or  by  whom  ;  upon 
the  expectation  of  their  being  mutually  observed,  in 
consequence  of  that  establishment ;  and  upon  the 
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lateral  ttbKftf  which  TftnitB  from  such  observance. 
The-bindiag  force  of  these  rules  is  the  greater,  be- 
cause  the  regard  that  is  paid  to  them  must  be  univer- 
sal or  none.    The  breach  of  the  role  can  only  be  pun- 
ished by  die  subversion  of  the  role  kself :  on  wtoich 
account,  the  .whole  mischief  th^t  ensues  from  the  loss 
of  those  salutary  restrictions  which  such  rules  pre- 
scribe, is  justly  chargeable  upon  the  first  aggressqjr. 
To  this  consideration  may  be  referred  the  duty  of 
refraining  in  war  from  poison  and  from  assassination. 
If  the  law  of  nature  simply  be  consulted,  h  may  be 
difficult  to  distinguish  between  these  and  other  meth- 
ods of  destruction,  which  are  practised  without  scru- 
ple, by  nations  at  war.    If  nq  be  lawful  to  kill  an  ene- 
my at  all,  it  seems  lawful  to  do  ^o  by  one  mode  of 
death  as/well  as  by  another ;  by  a  dose  of  poison,  as* 
.  by  the  point  of  a  sword  j  by  the  hand  of  an  assassin, 
as,  by  the  attack  of  an  army:  for  if  it  be  said  that 
one  species  of  assault  leaves  to  an  enemy  the  power 
of  defending  himself  against  it*  and  that  the  other 
.  does  not ;  it  may  be  answered,  that  we  possess  at  least 
the  same  right  to  cut  off  aaPeneray's  defence,  that  we 
have  to  seek  his  destruction.     In  this  manner  might 
.the  question.be  debated,  if  there  existed  no  rule  or 
law  of  war  upon  the  subject.     But  when  we  observe 
.  that  such  practices  are  at  present  excluded  by  the ' 
usage  and  opinions  of  civilised  nations  ;  that  the  first 
.recourse  to  them  would  be  followed  by  instant  retal- 
iation ;  that  the  mutual  license  which  such  attempts 
must  introduce,  would  fill  both  sides  with  the  misery 
.of  continue  dread  and  suspicion,  without  adding  to 
the  strength  or  success  of  either ;  that  when  the  ex- 
ample came  to  be  more  generally  imitated,  which  it 
soon  would  be,  after  the  sentiment  that  condemns  it 
.had  been  once  broken  in  upon, it  would  greatly  ag- 
gravate the  horrors  and  calamities  of  war,  yet  procure 
•no. superiority  to  any  of  the  nations  engaged  in  it : 
when  we  view  these  effects,  we  join  in   the  public 
♦reprobation  of  such  fatal  expedients,  as  of  the  admis- 
sion amongst  mankind  of  new  and  enormous  evils 
.without  necessity  or  advantage*    The  law  of  nature, 
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we  «fe  at  length,  forbids  these  innovadoiw,  as  46  to&&§ 
-transgressions  of  a  beneficial  general*  rule  act uallyaul*. 
-  sitting. 

The  license  of  War-theft  acknowledges*  /tew  limita- 
tions :  k  authorises  -no  hostilities  which  -have  not  an 
'apparent  tendency  to  -efiecttiate  the  object  -of  the 
war  i  it  respects  those  positive  laws  whichrthe^metom 
of  nations  hath  sanctified,  and  which,  whflstihey  are 
'  mutually  eoaforoved  to,  mitigate  the  eatanities  ef 
war,  without  weakening  its  operations*  to  diminish- 
ing the  power  or  safety  of  belligerent  states. 

Long  and'  various  experience  seems  to  have  con- 
vinced the  nations  of  Europe,  that  nothing  but  g. 
-ftandfrtgarfny.  can  oppose  a  standing  army,  where  the 
numbers  on  each  side  bear  ahy  moderate  proportion 
to  one  another.    iThe  fitst  standing  artny  that  appear- 
"ed  in  Europe  after  the  fall  of  the  Roman  legion,  wis 
-that -I which,  was  elected  in  France  by  'Charles  VH, 
'about  the  middle  of  tfee;ftfteenth  century :   and  that 
the  institution  hath  since  become  general,  tan  only 
be  attributed  to  the  superiority  and  success  whicfe 
-are  4v*ry  Where  observedto  attendtt.    The  tnith  is, 
the  closeness,  regularity,  and  quidotess  of  their  m6ve- 
-ments  j    the  unreserved,  instantaneous,  and  almost 
mechanical obedience  to  orders;  the  sense  of  person- 
al honoar,  and  the  familiarity  with  danger,  which 
belong  m  a  disciplined,  veteran,  and  etabodited  sol- 
diery, give  such  firteftess  and  Intrepidity  to4  their  ap- 
proach, such  weight  and  execution  to  their  attack, 
'as  are  not  to  be  wkhstobd  by  loose  ranks  of  oce&- 
-si*nal  afid  newly-levied  ttoojSs,  *ho  aire-  liable  by 
their  inexperience  to  disorder  and  confusion,  and  in 
"whom  fear  is  constantly  augmented  by- novelty  and 
surprise,     ft  is  possible  that  ra  Militia,  with  a  great  ex- 
cess of  numbers,  and  a  reader  supply  of  recruits^  ma^r 
sustain  a  defensive  or  a  flying  war  against  regular 
troops  j  it  ik  also  true  that  any  service,  which  keeps 
soldiers  for  a  while  together,  and  inures  them  by  lit* 
•tie  and  little  to  the  habits  of  war  and  th*  dai\ger*of 
action,  transforms  than  in  effect  ffitto  a.  standing  V? 
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Tpj*  But  upoa  this  plan  it  may  be  accessary  for  al- 
most a  whole  nation  to  go  out  to  war  to  repel  an  in- 
vader j  beside  that,  a  people  so  unprepared  must  al- 
ways have  the.seat,  and  with  it  the  miseries  of  war, 
at  home,  being  tmerly  incapable  of  carrying  their 
operations  into  a  foreign,  country. 

From  the, acknowledged  superiority  of  Standing 
armies,  it  follows,  not  only  that  it  is  utnsafe  for  a  na- 
tion to  disband  its  regular  troops,  whilst  neighbour* 
fag  kingdoms  retain  theirs;  but  also  that  regular 
troops  provide  for  the  publk  service  at  the  least  pos- 
sible expense.  I  suppose  a  certain  quantity  of  mili- 
tary strength  to  be  necessary,  and  I  say  that  a  stand- 
ing army  costs  the  community  less  than  any  other 
establishment  which  presents  to  an  enemy  the  same 
force.  The  constant  drudgery  of  low  employments, 
is  not^  only  incompatible  with  any  great  degree  of 
perfection  or  expertness  in  the  profession  of  a  soldier, 
but  the  profession  of  a  soldier  almost  always  unfit* 
men  for  the  business  of  regular  occupations.  Of 
three  inhabitants  of  a  village,  it  is  better  that  one, 
should  addict  himself  entirely  to  arms,  and  the  other 
two  stay  constantly  at  home  to  cultivate  the  ground, 
than  that  all  the  three  should  mix  the  avocations  of 
a  camp  with  the  business  of  husbandry.  By  the 
former  arrangement  the  country  gains  one  complete 
soldier,  and  two  industrious  husbandmen ;  from  *  the 
latter  it  receives  three  raw  militia-men,  who  are  at 
the  same  time  three  idle  and  profligate  peasant*  It 
should  be  considered,  also,  that  the  emergencies  of 
war  wait  not  for  seasons.  Where  there  is  no  stand- 
ing army  ready  for  immediate  service,  it  may  be  nec- 
essary to  call  the  reaper  from  the  fields  in  harvest, 
or  the  ploughtpan  in  seed-time;  and  the  provision  of 
a  whole  year  may  perish  by  the  interruption  of  one 
month's  labour.  A  standing  army,  therefore,  is  not 
only  a  more  effectual,  but  a  cheaper  method  of  pro- 
viding for  the  public  safety,  than  any  other,  because 
it  adds  more  than  any  other  to  the  common  strength, 
and  takes  less  from  that  which  composes  the  Wealth 
of  a  nation,  its  stock  of  productive  industry.  - 
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There  i*  yet  another  distinction  between  stairffog 
armies  and  militias,  ^jhich  deserves  a  more  attentive 
consideration  than  any  that  has  be?n  mentioned. 
When  the  state  relies  for -its  defence  upon  a  militia, 
it  is  necessary  that  arms  be  *put  into  the  hands  of  the 
people  at  large.  The  militia  itself  must  be  mime-' 
rous,  in  proportion  to  the  want  or  inferiority  of  its" 
discipline,  and  the  imbecilities  or  defects  of  its  con- 
stitution. Moreover,  as  such  a  militia  must  be  sup- 
plied by  rotation,  allotment,  or  some  mode  of  succes- 
sion whereby  they  who  have  served  a  certain  time 
are  replaced  by  fresh  draughts  from  the  country,  a 
much  greater  number  will  be  instructed  in  the  use  of 
arms,  and  will  have  been  occasionally  embodied  to- 
gether, than  are  actually  employed,  or  than  are  sup- 
posed to  be  wanted,  at  the  same  timer-  Now  what 
effects  upon  the  civil  condition  of  the  country  may 
be  looked  for  from  this  general  diffusion  of  the  mili- 
tary character,  becomes  an  inquiry  of  great  impor- 
tance and  delicacy.  To  me  it  appears  doubtful 
whether  any  government  can  be  long  secure,  where 
the  people  are  acquainted  with  the  use  of  arms,  and 
accustomed  to  resort  to  them.  Every  faction  will 
find  itself  at  the  head  of  an  army ;  everp  disgust  will 
Excite  commotion,  and  every  commotion  become  a 
civil  war.  Nothing  perhaps  can  govern  a  nation  of 
armed  citizens  but  that  which  governs  aft  army — 
despotism.  I  do  not  mean  that  a  regular  govern- 
ment would  become  despotic  by  training  up  its  sub- 
jects to  the  knowledge  and  exercise  of  arms,  but  that 
it  would  ere  long  be  forced  to  give  way  to  despotism 
in  some  other  shape;  and  that  the  country  would 
Be  liable  to  what  is  even  worse  than  a  settled  and 
constitutional  despotism- — to  perpetual  rebellions,  and 
to  perpetual  revolutions ;  to  short  and  violent  usur- 
pations ;  to  the  successive  tyranny  of  governors,  ren- 
dered cruel  and  jealous  by  the  danger  and  instability 
of  their  situation. 

<  The  same  purposes 'of  strength  and  efficacy  which 
make  a  standing  army  necessary  at  all,  make  ir  neces- 
sary, in  mixed  governments,  that  this  army  be  sute 
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mttted  to  the  management  and    direction    of  -the 
prince  :  for  however  well  a  popular  cduncif  may  b*t 
qualified  for  the  offices  of  legislation,  it  is  altogether' 
unfit  for  the  conduct  of  wSfr :  in  which,  success  usu- 
ally depends  upon  vigour  and  enterprize  ;    upon  se- 
crecy, dispatch,  and  unanimity  :  upon  a  quick  per** 
ception  of  opportunities,  and  the  power  of  seizing 
every  opportunity  immediately.     It  is  likewise  neces- ' 
sary  that  the  obedience  of  an  army  be  as  ptompt  and 
active  as  possible  ;  for  which  reason  it  ought  to  be' 
made  an  obedience  of  will  and  emulation.     Upon* 
this  consideration  is  founded  the  expediency  of  leav- 
ing to  the  prince  not  only  the  government  and  desti- 
nation of  the  army,  but  the  appointment  and  pro- 
motion of  its  officers :  because  a  design  is  then  alone 
likely  to  be  executed  with  zeal  and  fidelity ,  when1 
the  person  who  issues  the  order,  chooses  the  instru- 
ments, and  rewards  the  service*    To  which  we  may 
subjoin,  that,  in  governments  like  ours,  if  the  direc- 
tion and  officering  of  the  army  were  placed  in   the 
hands  of  the  democratic  part  of  the  constitution-,  this 
power,  added  to  what  they  already  possess,  would  so 
overbalance  all  that  would  be  left  of  regal  prerogative, 
that  little  woujd  remain  of  monarchy  in  the  const* 
tution,  but  the  name  and  expense ;   nor  would  these 
probably  remain  long. 

Whilst  we  describe,  however,  the  advantages  of 
standing  armies,  we  must  not  conceal  the  danger. 
These  properties  of  their  constitution — the  soldiery 
being  separated  in  a  great  degree  from  the  rest  of 
the  community,  their  being  closely  linked  amongst 
themselves  by  habits  of  society  and  subordination, 
and  the  dependency  of  the  whole  chain  upon  the 
will  and  favour  of  the  prince — however  essential  they 
may  be  to  the  purposes  for  which  armies  are  kept  up, 
give  them  an  aspect  in  no  wise  favourable  to  public 
liberty.  The  danger  however  is  diminished  by  main* 
taining,  upon  all  occasions,  as  much  alliance  of  inter* 
est,  and  as  much  intercourse  of  sentiment,  between 
the  military  part  of  the  nation  and  the  other  orders 
of  the  people,  as  are  consistent  with  the  union  and 
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discipline  of  an  armyv  F^r  which  purpoat  officers  o£ 
the  army,  upon  whose  disposition  towards  die  com-, 
npptwealtb  a  gpat  deal  may  depend,  should  be  taken, 
from  the  principal  families  of  the  country,  and  at  the 
came  time  also  be  encouraged  to  establish  in  it  fam-. 
ijjes  of  their  own,  as  well  as  be  admitted  to  seats  in. 
the  senate,  to  hereditary  distinctions,  and  to  all  the, 
civil  honours  and  privileges  that  are  compatible  with 
their  profession :  which  circumstances  of  connexion 
«nd  situation  yill  give  them  such  a  share  in  the  gen- 
oral  rights  of  the  people,  and  so  engage  their  mama* 
dons  on  the  side  of  public  liberty,  as  to  afford  a  rea- 
sonable security  that  they  cannot  be  brought,  by  any 
promisee  of  personal  aggrandisement,  to  assist  in  the 
execution  of  measures  which  might  enslave  their  pos* 
terity,  their  kindred,  and  their  country* 
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